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ference declined by the Court, — required by the Board — 
Mandamus applied for, — not persisted in — Claims on the 
Zemindar of Nozid, — disalloived by the Court, — adopted in 
Parliament — Act p.assed in favour — Claims of IMr Hutch- 
inson, — submitted to Parhament, — rejected — Renewal of 
Charter brought befoic Parliament — Observations of Sir ’ 
Grant — Measures proposed — Remarks of Mr "Wynn and 

Mr Buckingham.. — Resolutions passed and commumcated 
to the House of Lords — Opposition of Lord Ellenborough 
and Duke of WeUmgton — Clauses of Bill discussed m both 
Houses, — communicated to the Court of Directors, — Ob- 
jections of Court to a Change in the Constitution of the 
Indian Government, — to a fourth Presidency, — to Abohtion 
of Subordinate Councils, — to additional Member of Council, 

— to Increase of Ecclesiastical Establishment, — and to 
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FROM THE CLOSE Ob' THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUIS 
OF HASTINGS, 1823, TO THAT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF LORD 
W BENTINCK, 1835 


CHAPTER I. 

Appointment of Mr. Canning as Governor- General. 
— Accession to the Ministry. — Lord Amherst 
appointed. — Mr. Adam Governor- General prior 
to his Arrival — His Measures, regarding the 
Press , regarding Hyderabad. — Lord Amherst s 
Amvoil. — Impending War with Ava. — Countries 
on the Eastern Frontier, — Asam, — Kachar, — 
Manipur, — Arakan, — Tenaserim, — Ava. — Burma 
conquest of Arakan. — Oppression of the People, 
— their Flight to the British Province of Chitta- 
gong, — allowed to settle. — Inroads into the 
Burma Distncts, — ascribed to British encou- 
ragement. — Burma Forces cross the Frontier , — 
compelled to retire — Insurgent Chiefs delivered 
up. — Emigrations repeated, and Fugitives de- 
manded. — Missions to Ava. — Insurrection of 
Khyen-bran. — Mission of Captain Canning . — 
VOL ni. B 
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Ets StcaH —JiOel leaders defeated,— iaU Re 
fuge tn Chittagong, — demanded by the Burmas, 
— seized by the Magtstrate, but net given up — 
Death of Khyen-bran, and tranquillity of the 
Borders — Suspiaons of 4tia not allayed — Cor 
respondence with the Viceroy of Pegu —Chitta 
gong and Districts tn Bengal claimed by the 
Burmas,— reply of Lord Eastings —Asam — 
Internal Dissensions — Burma Interference — 
Appropriation of the Province — Barbarous Tribes 
— Kachar — Manipur, — Family Quarrels of its 
Rulers — Burmas called m by Margit, ■ — placed 
on the Throne, — expelled, — dispossesses the Raja 
of Kachar, who applies to Ava — Government of 
Bengal undertakes his Restoration — Burmas 
enter Kachar, — are attacked — Outrages on the 
Chittagong Frontier — Claim to Shahpun — 
Position of the Island, — included tn the British 
Districts, — Guard posted on it forcibly dts 
lodged by the Burmas — The Island re-occupted 
— Remonstrance addressed to the King disre- 
garded — The Court of Ava determined on IFar 

Burma forces in Kachar routed at Bikrampur 

and Jatrapur — British Detachment repulsed at 
Dudhptatli, — retire to Sylhet — Burma Mode of 
fighting, — Trenches, — Stockades — Assemblage 
of Troops in Aroian — Proclamation of War — 
Plan of EosUhties — Expedition against Rangoon 
from Bengal, — from Madras — Situation and 
Defences of Rangoon, — the Town talen — 
Policy of the Burmas — Population of Rangoon 
desert the Place — Supplies not procurable — 
Difficulties of the Troops — Impossibditg of 
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Advance into the Interior Position of the 

British Troops at Bangoon — Shwe-da-gon 
Pagoda^ — Description of — abandoned by the 
Priests, — occupied by the British — Double Lines 
connecting the Pagoda and the Town. — Military 
Excursions. — Setting in of the Rains. 

As soon as the intention of the Marquis 

Hastings to retire from the Government of 

India •was made kno'wn to the Court of Directors, 
they proceeded to nominate a successor in the 
person of George Canning. This distinguished 
statesman and orator had held the office of 
President of the Board of Control from June 1816 
to December 1820, and by his general concurrence 
■with the commercial and political measui’es of the 
Court, had secured their good will and that of the 
proprietary body * The embarrassing position in 
•which he stood towards his colleagues m the ad- 
mmistration, and his consequent separation from 
them, disposed them to contemplate •with satis- 
faction his removal to a distant region, and his 
nommation was readily confirmed. It may be 
doubted, if Mr Canning accepted the appointment 
■without reluctance The field most congenial to his 
talents was the House of Commons, where his 
display of -wit and eloquence ensured him the 
admu’ation of even his bitterest opponents. In 
India, as he well knew from his experience at the 
Board, oratory was of no value: he would there 

* See Correspondence between the Court of Directors and the 
Kight Honourable George Canning, President of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India, and Proceedings of the Court of 
Propnetors — Asiatic Journal, Apnl and May, 1821 

B 2 
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BooKDL have to net, not to talk — to reason, not to debate 

■ *' fuid, instead of pouring out a torrent of words fitter 

18 J 3 . to bewilder than to convince, admitting no pause for 
thought, he ‘would have to vindicate his proceed 
mgs by prmciples carefully weighed and cautiously 
advocated, and subject to the calm and dchberate 
Bcrutmy of superior authority That some such 
hesitation influenced his purposes, may be inferred 
from the scant alacrity of his preparations for bis 
departure. The delay was productive of n change 
of destmy , and before he had embarked for India, 
the death of Lord Costlereagh and the e.vigencies 
of the government placed him in the position of 
which he had long been ambitions, and for which 
be was eminently qualified, that of the lending 
representative of the ministry m the House of 
Commons 

The elevation of Mr Cnnnmg to a prmcipal 
place m the Home Admmistration, again left the 
ofiice of Govemoi^General vacant. The vacancy 
was filled np by tlio nomination of Lord Amherst, 
a nobleman who bad taken no sbnro in the pnrtj 
nmmosilies of the period, Vot who, u few jcats 
before, bad discharged with credit the embarrassing 
ofiice of Envoy to China, and bad resisted with 
dignity and firmness tbo attempts of the Court of 
Pekin to extort from bun those confessions of 
huraibation, which it was its policy to demand from 
all states so abject or unmso ns to solicit tbo ad 
mittanco of their representatives to the Imperial 
presence Untaught bv the repeated failures of 
both the Dutch and English goiammciits to nego 
cinto with the cabinet of Pekin upon a fooling of 
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, ^ . 1 T ,1 of an Embassy by tlie Cro'^11 BOOK III 

cqualitv, the despatch ^ , 

ITT 1 1 ii Company s servants in China 

had been iiryed by the , , 

hties, consequently upon dis- 


niion the homo authoi 

u fTOvernment oi Oanton, and 
putes Avith the vice-rey. , f 

\ ^ f' Id been inconsiderately adopt- 

tlie recommendation ha' , 

T T > had in the mean time been 

ed i he disagreement _ . , ^ r 

T , Eld the only results oi the mis- 

adiusted on the spot , ai r ^ 

■ 1 1 , 11 of the .ambassador to n^ross 

Sion v'eic the subiectio, . i ^ 

IT,' I the preciintatc dismissal oi 
personal indiymt}’, anc ^ ^ . . . , , 

,T T^ T ^ ^ jany communication vnth the 

the Emliassv without - t n . , 

rT.T T bt of Lord Amherst under 

emiieror ihe condu' , . , 

,T , . Jances liad .anorded entire 

these tr\mg circiimst 

. n . .1 fe:overnment and to the Court 

satisfaction to his ovn ^ 

P -p. , T 1 uevation to the hio;h omce oi 

OI JJiiectors, and his c ° 

ri n ^ c rndia was a compensation for 

governor (jeiicialot J t-. r i 

.1 11111 throimli at rekin.' 

the ordeal he had 2:0110 , ^ , , , 

T ,1 X 1 h X slapsed between the depart- 
in the mteival that . . t 

Hastings in January, 1823, 

bd Amherst in the August 

jsnt devolved upon the senior 

John Adam. During the 

T (s 1 r 1 ’1 Wstration, tranquilhty pre- 

briet period ot his admi ’ ^ ^ 

Tailed throughout 

coudition of the 

diess his pruicipal 

pubhc burthens, and measures of 

internal improTeiiient interest of the public 

debt was finaUv reduce? P"’^ “"‘o 

and a proportionate ani£“^ dnmnution of expense 
consequently effected ' 'P® accession to the revenue 

, , , X T) J i of the late Embassy to China, by 

Journal of the Procccding^ijjpgg Occuirences during the 
Henrj 1 Ihs -Notes of Procepe, by Sir G. Thomas Staunton 
British Embasst to 1 ekin, in 181 , r. . .on. r. t. 

„ , ’ pst in Bengal in 1821-2, was Rupees 

- 1 he annual amount oi inter. 


1823 


ure of the j\Iarquis of 
and the arrival of Lo 
following, the Governm 
member of Council, j\I: 
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^ooKiiL thus realised was considered by the local govern 
^ ment to be appbcable to objects of public ndran 
ie« tage, and, consistently with this impression, it was 
determined to give effect to the provision of the 
last Charter, sanctioning the yearly outlay of one 
lakh of rupees on account of native education, and 
to adopt measures ibr the systematic promotion of 
so important an object Other projects of n like 
beneficent tendency were m contemplation, when 
they were suspended by prohibitory mstmctions 
from home,’ and finally Irustrated by the financial 
difficulties consequent upon on expensive war 
The proceedings of Air Adam’s ndministration, 
with respect to tho Calcutta press and to the liouso 
of Palmer and Co , at Hyderabad, have been alrcodj 
adverted to Upon these two subjects, bo bad, 
while Member of Council, uniformly dissented from 
the opinions of the Governor General , and it ims 
to bo anticipated, from bis known clmmctcr for 
firmness and consistency, that, whcne^’e^ tho de- 
cision rested wnth himself, he ’^vouJd not bo deterred 
by any fear of unpopularity, from acting up to tho 


IjCO OaOOOj In 1841 S, It »iu mJoced to Rnpcct 1 MJXIOOO, bring 
* dimlDatloa oflhlrtf X^kb*. or£JOO,UOO— Ubigol and Ip* Cazrt 
leer ]S42 ,toL 1 p*rt ? p 34S. 

‘ Letter from the Coon to ib« Ben^ Gorenament S-lth Feb- 18''J 
—Report Commofli Com^uee robue App. p. 107 ” The act of the 
SSrd George IJL,” the Ooort obeene “pimUe* that tb* appropna 
Ikw of anj aorplnt, with excepUoi] of the prorWoo for Hicmry pur 
poaea, ibin be mtrKted to toe bi^ditlon of the ptibltc debt And 
they qoettlon the efilmeie of ibe Deogal Goremrafot a* Id ibe 
amoaat of the aarpJaj j a* It wa* uoi api^ ed of the Mtrnf of »he 
home deni«THie oo terriional aeeoontj the Court ha>lDg iiff*<Iy 
ordered a remUtanee from India of two reffliotu iterUop lo prwl le 
for the ebargr and aoDooeelog a further ouiUy daring the eturmt 
year of nearly a like extent ‘n>e»e mmtlaoee* nitat hare been pn 

\lded ftom eorDc other aotiree aa the nnpla# w*J •ooaabwtrbed by ibe 

eipenae* of the wer with Ata 
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principles he liaci maintained. The occasion soon 
occuned. The editor of tlie Calcutta Journal hav- 
ing infringed the regulations to 'which the press 
had been subjected by the Government, rendered 
himself hable to the infliction of the penalty vuth 
•which he had been pieviousl)’- menaced; and he 
was, consec|uently, deprived of his license to reside 
m Bengal, rind compelled to return to England 
This proceeding exposed Mr. Adam to mueh 
obloquy, both in India and in England; but the 
sentence was confirmed by repeated decisions 
of the Court of Proprietors, and by the judgment 
of the Prny Council, upon a petition for the 
annulment of the Press regulations, ■which was re- 
fused,’ and it was no more than the natural and 
necessary result of the conviction which Mr. Adam 
had all along avowed, of the incompatibility of an 
unrestricted freedom of the press with the social 
condition of British Lidia “ 

The connection of the mercantile liouse of Palmer 
and Company with the minister of the Nizam had 


' See lleportB of Debates at the India House, 9th and 23rd July, 
1824, 22nd December, 1824, 18th January, 1826 After the latter, 
in vhich the questirn of compensation for losses incurred was dis- 
cussed, a ballot was taken on the 11th April, 1826, wlien 157 voted 
for, and 436 against it — Asiatic Journal, passim — For the decision 
of the Pn\y Council, ihd, November, 1825 
^ The nature of Mr Buckingham’s offence might have seemed to 
call for a punishment less severe, as it was merely a paragraph throw- 
ing ridicule upon the appointment of a minister of the Scotch church 
to the office of Clerk to the Committee of Stationery , but the act was 
a breach of the regulation prohibiting (ditors of papers from comment- 
ing on the measures of the Go\ eminent , and it w’as committed 
in defiance of a pre\ious intimation, that on the first occasion 
on which such a disregard for the regulations of the Grovern- 
ment, as had been formerly evinced, should be repeated, the penalty 
of a revocation of the license would be infiicted The particular occa- 
sion was of little moment it Was the reiteration of the offence which 
incurred the sentence 
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BOOKOL always been strennously objected to by Mr Adam, 
*’ spd he had warmly supported the similar views 
im. entertained by the resident, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
He ■was fully prepared, therefore, to cany info 
effect the orders of the Court, received Portly 
before the departure of his predecessor, and to put 
BE end to transactions which he considered as un 
jnst to the Nizam and discreditable to the Bntish 
character The advance to the Nizam of a suffi 
cient sum to discharge his debt to Palmer and 
Company, m redemption of the tribute, on account 
of the Northern Circars, was in consequence con 
eluded, and the house was interdicted from any 
further pecuniary dealings with the Courts The 
determmation was fatal to the interests of tlic 
establishment, and, as many individuals were in 
volvcd in its failure, the measure contributed to 
swell the tide of unpopularity against the Go\ ernor 
General such, however, was the solid i\*ortIi of his 
character, and such the universal impression of his 
being alone actuated by a conscientious considem 
tion for the public good, that bis retirement from 
public duty on account of faihng health, and ins 
subsequent decease, colled forth a general expres 
Bion of regret from lus contempomnes, and n de- 
served tnbute of acknowledgment from those whom 
he had long faithfully and ably served * 

‘ Mr Adam d»ed on tbe 4th Jane, 1B23 oo board tho AtUca 
booad lo Fnglaad, whCTV ihe arriml on ihe 1 Kb S^tttnber Oa ibe 
14ih the folCnriDg reaolatioo waa paa^ bj the Coon of IHrecion r 
— “BcaolTCtl onaohDOctlr That lW» Coort hariog recelTed ibe 
rpclancho'T lotctHproce of the death of Mr John Adim, lo bt* p 
ree from India to ihi roontrr dwlrr to record lo the rtroocert Icftn* 
their deep aenv! of Hi eaetrplarj Intrgntj dhtiirguiihcd alCTrfT ami 
indflatlpible zeal In the aerelce of the Eait IikIU Comjnonj- donrpa 
period of nearlj thirty j ear* lathe courre of ahleh, aflcr lUUng the 
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The new Governor-General assumed the supreme book in 
authority in August, 1823, and had scarcely had ^ 
time to cast a hasty glance at the novel cmcum- 1823 
stances around him, when indications of a stoinn, 
which had been sdently gathermg for a long time 
past upon the eastern portion of the British do- 
minions, became t’oo imminent to he longer disre- 
garded, and required to he encountered with all the 
energies of the state Hostilities were unavoidable, 
and the war had to he carried on under cmcum- 
stances peculiarly unpromising. As m the case of 
the conflict with Nepal, the enemy was a semi- 
harharous power, inflated with an overweening 
confidence m his own strength, and ignorant of the 
superior resources of the British Indian empire : but 
in Nepal, although the surface was rugged, the 
mountains were not unfnendly to health and life; 
and their contiguity to the plains brought within 
easy reach all the means and appliances that were 
essential to military movements In Ava, the marsh 
and the forest, teeming with deleterious vapours, 
were to he traversed ; and the supphes, of which the 
country was destitute, could be furnished only from 
a distant region, and for the most part, by a slow, 
precarious, and costly transport by sea. In Ava 
also, as in Nepal, but in a stiU greater degree, the 
difliculties of a campaign were inordinately en- 
hanced, by the total absence of local knowledge, and 
Ignorance of the mhospitable and impervious tracts 


highfist offices under the Bengal Government, he was more than six 
jears a member of the Supreme Council, and held, dunng some months 
of that time, the station of Go^er^or-General And that the Court 
most sincerely participate m the sorrow which must be felt by his 
relations and friends on this lamented event ” 
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BooKin formed a distinct political society, the rulers of 

trhich, tracing their descent from remote periods, 

lass, had at various tunes extended their swny over 
countries lying to their north ivest, including 
Chittagong, Tipera, Dacca, and other parts of 
Bengal Engaged repeatedly in hostilities "with the 
Burmaa, the affinity of race bad onl^ exacerbated 
mutual antipathy, and on unplacablo animosity 
separated the two nations more effectnnlly than the 
mountain barriers which interposed between them 
Civil dissension at length undermined the indo 
pendcnce of Arafcnn At the mvitation of a dislojul 
chieftain, the forces of Jtindcrogi Prabu, the king of 
Ava, crossed theTumodong mountains, defeated the 
troops opposed to them, took prisoner the king of 
Arakan,Saraada,withhi«fhmiIy, andcondomnedtbcm 
to perpctnol captivity * The iang shortly aflorwnrds 
died, his relations were suffered to sink into ol>- 
acunty, and Arakan bocumo an integral part of tlio 
kingdom of Avo, under tho antlionty of a viceroy ' 


* Bketcb of Antan, bv Chsrfc# PfiloD Ekj — A* i3llcne»ourJ>«,TcJ, 
xn — Oq the lUtlory of Arakw hr TipUiin Ph»TTt Senter A* 

t ommlnloner — Joimial of tho A*iitlc Sodcljr of nct)gal to1< x. CTD 
tUKlsifi 2S- AceonirQgtnCBpufn riiajTP tho peofte of Arttao e*?t 
tbenwitc* Mwnnm, which In llarma proonncuUon, h the fitne as 
BniiniMf, or llonim*. Their imj wriUea elurxeter* are ibo 

•inw, with oofTw Toji'^We of irtlculitioQ, The connin’ they term 
RjihiiQ »nd refer It to the Seoecrit word nthJa*. » millcfnint rrWl 
neridfw tb« Slyimnut, the populitfoo eoiWtfe of wioo* bill *nJ 
foee^ tri^appxreaflrorUndml oHjrinj al-to of « coqiHmbk rro- 
nortJoo of Mohamnir^mo* ond DcogalU, nod of» tnUed r*« from 
Mymmm* filber* wod nen^nllinoibeti to whom ihe term l» 

nroperiy restricted •Ilhoogh It U ImUecHnilialcly eppUed by the 
EfUlI h In netrpil to the people of Arwlum. The SIdj?' follow the 
fiillh of their father*, a corrupt noddhlwn but their lio?n je l» 
Heflynll Symetaay*, Moffo I« a term of rrUjnmM Import, app3«d to 
the prletlhood and the whence the Inhablunt* are Improperiy 
termed Moght—rmlKU T to \ta, IW IJrutcttant Ilittrei abcilrr 
■atlmrlty bat he leare* the eiynwlogy of the term “Vlug'ooei 
plained 

* Sjtoe#, hmhaujr to Ara, IJO 
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mi • X j' J.-L -n iment, BOOK III 

The oppressive system of the Burma govern ^ 

and the heavy exactions which they levied’^^^^^^ - 

reduced the people to extreme misery and 1 

them into repeated insurrections : the severiti 

which these were repressed, and despair of efl 

^ ^ ^ num* 

resistance, were followed by the flight of vast 

hers of the natives to the borders of Chitts^^^?^’ 

where they were permitted to settle upon 

tracts of waste land hitherto untenanted, j ^ ^ 

became industrious and peaceable cultivatorf ^ 

others, lurking in the border forests, emboldei]^^ ^ 

the certainty of a safe refuge, and instigatij^ 

vailed 


proximity to their native country, to whic 
people of Arakan have a strong attachment, a 
themselves of the opportunity to harass the inti 
government, and by constant predatory incu 
disturb its repose and impair its resource^'^ 
these marauders issued from the direction (( 
British districts, and fell back upon them c|^ 
reverse of fortune; and as they experienc^ 
treatment which humanity dictated, and wei^ 
couraged to become peaceable subjects of 
Company, the court of Ava, not very unreasoi^^ 
suspected that they were abetted in their incuf^^?^® 
by the British authorities, who were thus carj^^^o 
on a covert w^r against the Burmas, which 
came necessary to oppose by open force. I 
In the year 1793, three insurgent chiefs of i 
note, who had been defeated in one of their 
prises, fled as usual to the Company’s territq^ 
Chittagong.' "Without any communication 

^ Colonel Symes speaks of these men as robbers — leaders ^or^not 
ditti — bemg either uninformed of their pohtical character, ' 
choosing to acknowledge it p 1 17 
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m. purposes to tlie Bntiah fimctiounnes, the Banna rao- 

norch commanded that the ftigitives shonld be pur 

1823 sued 'whithersoever they had fled, and brought 

dead or alive A force of flve thousand men ivas sent 
across the Naf on this duty, and an army, twenty 
thousand strong, was to be assembled at Arafcan for 
their support if necessary The general of the Burma 
force, after crossing the nver, addressed the judge 
and magistrate of Chittagong, explaining the 
occasion of his mroad, but disclaiming hostile 
intentions, if the fugitives were secured and dclivcrcil 
mto lus hands At the same time, he declared tlmt 
he should not quit the Company’s tcmtorlcs until 
they were given up, and, in conhrmation of Ins 
inonace, he fortified his camp with a stockade. To 
submit patiently to so unjustifiable a nolotion of 
the Bntish boundary, surpassed c^cn the pacific 
forbearance of Sir John Shore , and a detachment 
•was sent from Calcutta and Chittagong under 
General Crskinc, to compel the Burmas to ■withdraw 
into their own confines, it being intimated to them 
that, after their retreat, the delinquents -whom tlicj 
■were in quest of, and who liad been secured bj the 
magistrates, should bo given up, if the British 
go^emment was satisfied of the justice of the 
chaigcs against them After rccemng this assiir 
once, the Burma commander retired, having care 
fully restrained his men during their encampment 
in the Company s terntorj from anj act of v lolcncc 
or spoliation The three insurgent cliiofs, nfler 
undergoing the form of a judicial investigation, 
were pronounced guilty, and delivered to their 
enemies. Tv\o of them were sliut up in cloHtl 
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cells and starved to death; the third contrived to nooKiii 
escape, and found a more permanent asjduin than ' 
on his lirst flight, in Chittagong. The cession of isij 
the fugitives was ascribed by the Burmas to no 
principle of international equity, but to dread of 
their resentment, and contributed to confirm them 
in a belief, •which they had begun to entertain, of 
their o’wn superiorit}^ to the foreign conquerors of 
Hindustan; an impression Avhich '\\as streng-t-hened 
by the eflbrts made to conciliate the court of Ava, 
and the despatch of a friendly mission under the 
conduct of Gaptam S 3 *ines ’ 

A veiy few 3 ’ears witnessed the recurrence of 
similar transactions ; and in the years 1797 and 1798, 
a body of people, amounting, it is said, to between 
thirty and fort 3 '- thousand, emigrated from Arakan 
into the Chittagong district.^ The viceroy sent 
after them a military force across the frontier, and 
■wrote a threatening letter to the magistrate an- 
nouncing the occurrence of war between the two 
states, unless the emigrants were forced to return 
to Arakan. The magistrate insisted on tlie im- 

' Dr Buchanan, who accompanied Captain S^’mes in the Embassy 
sent by Sir J Shore, in 1795, observes “ The opinion that prei ailed, 
both at Chittagong and Ava, was, that the refugees were gi\en up 
flora fear, and this opinion has, no doubt, continued to operate on the 
ill-informed Court of A\a, and has occasioned a frequent repetition of 
Molence and insolence ending in war These evils might possibly 
have been avoided by a vigorous repulse of the invasion in 1794, and 
a positive refusal to hearken to any proposal for giving up the insur- 
gents, after the Court of Ava had adopted hostile measures in place of 
negociation” — Account of the Frontier between Bengal and Ava 
Edinburgh Journal of Science October, 1825 

" An officer. Captain Cox, was employed to supcnnteiid their 
location According to his report, he had a register of 13,000 settlers , 
and he had reason to believe, that between 40,000 and 50,000 would 
come forward as soon as he could assign them lands sufficient for their 
maintenance Above 10,000 were located in the situation subse- 
quently known as Cox’s Bazar — Malcolm, Pol India, i. 556 
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BOOK mediate retreat of the Barmaa , but they stocfcadec 
^ themselves, and repulsed on attack upon their m 
lan trenchments They shortly afterward TnthdrciVj 
and as the court was then occupied with schemes of 
conquest in Asom, it was judged expedient to have 
recourse to moderate counsels, and an cnvpy was 
despatched to Calcutta, to uegociato for the rcstor 
ation of the fugitives In the meantime, the 
government of Bengal had resolved to admit the 
emigrants to the advantoges of permanent coloms- 
ation, and assigned them unoccupied lands in tho 
southern portion of the distnct, engaging that they 
should not be suffered to molest tho Burma settlers 
in Arakan, and that no more should be permitted 
to cross over into the Company’s possessiorts Lord 
"Wellesley flattered himself that these promises, and 
the assurances given to the envoy, would satisfy the 
court of Ava of tlio friendly disposition of the 
Bntish government, hut so for was this expectation 
from bemg realised, that in 1800, tho demand for 
the restoration of the emigrants was renewed, nc 
companicd by the threat of invasion, if not complied 
with It did not suit the convcnicnco of tho 
Bengal government to take serious notice of tho 
menace, and it was treated as tlie unauthorised 
impcrtmenco of the viceroy of Araknn A force 
ho^\*cvcr, posted on tho frontier, and Colonel 
Symes was again sent as an en\oj to A\a, to np* 
pease the indignotlon of tho monarch iSo particu 
lars of this second mission ha\ c c\ er been gi\ cii to 
the public, but it IS knoAMi to Imvc failed in cflect 
ing any of its objects TlicTnioj was detmned 
three months nt 5ftngi\on, tlio tcinporarj rc^iOcncc 
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of the court During this period, he was admitted pookiii 
to a single and (disdainful audience of tlie king, 
and at tlie end was allowed to leave the place with- 
out ail}" notice No public answer was vouchsafed 
to a letter addressed by the Go\ ernor-Geiieral to 
the king; and a reply which was privately fur- 
nished, and was of questionable authenticity, took 
no notice of the subject of the letter which it pro- 
fessed to answer. The only effect of this mission 
was to lower the Indian government in the estima- 
tion of the Burma Court ‘ 

The suspicions of the Court of Ava were again 
aroused, and invigorated by the events which took 
place in the same quarter m 1811 ; when a formid- 
able using of the people occurred under the guid- 
ance of Khyen-bran,' the son of the district officer, 
b}'' whom the Bui’mas had been invited into Arakan, 
and who had been rewarded for his treason intli 
the contempt and neglect which it deserved The 
resentment which he consequently cherished against 
the Burmas, was bequeathed to his son, who had 


' The official despatch, announcing the result of the mission, 
states, that Colonel Symes recened assurances of the friendly dispo- 
sition of the Humia Court, on winch he had succeeded in impressing 
the fullest confidence in the good faith and amicable vicms of the 
British Government — Pol History of India, i 557. It is rather in- 
compatible A\ith this impression, that, in 1809, it was ascertained that 
the Burmas had for years meditated senousi}' the conquest of Chitta- 
gong and Dacca The disgraceful treatment of the Embassy, we now 
learn, however, from another source — Histoncal Revnew of the Politi- 
cal Relations between the Bntish Government in India and the Em- 
pire of Ava By G J Bayfield, Acting Assistant to the BnUsh Resi- 
dent in Ava Revised by the Resident Lieut -Col Burney" Calcutta, 
1835 

^ This is the Chief, usually denominated by English inaccuracy, 
King-bering The name is, properly, Khyen-byan , the latter pro- 
nounced by the Burmas “bran,” meaning, according to Lieutenant 
Pha^re, Khyen-return the boy having been born after his father’s 
return from a visit to the mountain tnbe, called Khyens 

VOL nr C 
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emigrants to Chittagong After n 

tnuiquH residence of some yenrs, Khyen bran col 

*si 3 . lected a numerous band of bis countiymcn, and at 
tbeir head burst mto Arakan, the wliolo of -wbicb, 
TVith the exception of the capital, he speedily re- 
duced to his authonty Arakan itself capitulated , 
hut the terms 17610 violated, and great disorders 
wore committed by the victors It was the firm 
conviction of the Y iceroy of Arakan, that this for 
midable aggression originated inth, and was sup 
ported by, the government of Bengal, and sucli was 
the view, undoubtedly, entertained by the king and 
his ministers ' In the hope of effacing so mistaken 
an impression. Captain Canning, wlio had tinco 
before been employed on a similnr duty,’ iias sent 
to Ava to disavow all connection with the insur 
gents, and to assure the court of the desire of the 
government of Bengal to mamtain undisturbed the 
existing amicable intercourse. Ho found the court, 
ns he expected, so strongly impressed intli the be 
lief that the British government was imphcatsd in 
the late revolt, that, in anticipation of hostilities, 
an embargo had been laid ui>on the British vessels 
at Rangoon Tins was taken off by the Victro} ol 

* R»pcn, Barmew W»r Prioted fof Ptrllamftit. — P«palrii of 
Gorcrtior Goneral, 2drd Jas 18)S jar D 

• lib flnt mb»k«i vn» In 1803 »b<o bf wm ti Mil*h 

Agent it Rangoon ; bat the lolmlca) condoct of the % Weroy curttHed 
hb rc^klence tbere to than 8 tweberoonth lIe*ai*eot a iccnod 
tfme in 1800, to wjtLito ibe natorc oftbe blockade Impowd tjpoo tlw 
tnulc with trr Itle* of France He treated with nther ttinfe 
d>nilT than oo hli fir»l tWt, nod i»u alkrmed to proceed to Aiwi* 
pur" ubero be hid an flodteoee of the King borrHj «« dreri bj 
IIW Mtjetty to Uw letter fiotn the Gmmmr Oetjcral, with which the 
Eotot "OS charged I but ooo fniiB ibemlolitefe hinted el ll>« pre* 
tfwlooi of At* to ChliUgoog and Dacca- Noihlng more itll fjciorj 
couU be obtained 
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Pcgii. in compliiincc Avitli tlic nssnnnices mid rc- nooMii 
iiion^trmicc'^ ol' the Einoy: hut the temper of the * 
Court 'was Ic'^s placable; and befoie Captain Can- is23 
ning had quitted bangoon for the capital, he ivas 
apprised that the Abceroy of Arakan had entered 
into the Company 's coniines Avith a hostile force, 
and "was instructed to return immediately to Ben- 
gal On the other hand, percinjitory orders ivere 
received from the Couit to send Captain Canning 
to the capital, by force, if rcqui^^ite, it being the 
obvious intention of the Buima cabinet to detain 
lumas a hostage for the dcluery of Kh} cn-bran. 

The commands of his own government, and the 
firmness of the Envo}-, disappointed the project of 
the Court ; and the presence of two of the Com- 
pany’s armed vessels at Bangoon deterred the 
Yicero}^ from recourse to violence Captain Can- 
ning returned to Calcutta, and no further missions 
were ventured to Ava, untd the events of the war 
had secured greater respect for the person of a 
British Envoy 

The triumph of Ivhyen-bran was of brief duration. 

As soon as the rainy season had ended, a large 
Burma force marched into Aiakan, recaptured the 
town, and defeated and dispersed the msurgents. 

They fled to their former haunts, and were fol- 
lowed by a division of the victorious army to the 
British frontier The delivery of the rebel leaders 
was demanded by the Viceroy of Arakan, vdth a 
threat, that, in the event of non-comphance, he 
would invade the Company’s territories with a force 
of sixty thousand men, and would annex Chittagong 
and Dacca to the dominions of his sovereign. In 

. c 2 
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BOOK 111. consequence of these proceedings, the troops on the 
*' frontier tvere reinforced, and intimation iras conrej 
loss, ed to the Viceroy, that any viohition of the boundary 
■would be at once rcsentei This ahow of firmness 
had the efiect of checkmg the mihtary demoustra 
tions of Ava, and the dehvery of the rebel lenders 
•was made the subject of negociation Env oy s were 
sent to Bengal on the part, nommaUy, of the nce- 
roys of Arakan and Pegu to urge compliance. The 
tone of the communications was ill calculated to 
attain their object.' 

As soon as they had recovered from the effects of 
their discomfiture, Khyen bran and his followers re- 
newed their mcursions with vniymg but generally 
unfavourable results , andas their rat ages sen od only 
to keep ahve the imtntion of the At a gotemmont 
and porpetunto the distracted state of the districts 
on either bank of the haf, it became necessary to 
take some active measures for their suppression A 
proclamation ■a as accordinglj issued, prohibiting 
any of the subjects of the Company from aiding 
and abetting the msurgents m any manner nhat 
o\cr, directly or indirectlj , and rewards were 
offered for the apprehension of tlieir chiefs— dc 
tachraents of troops were also sent to disperse niij 
armed assemblages of the people, and to secure the 
leaders Set oral were arrested, and some check 
tvas giten to tlie aggressions on the Burma ]iro- 
vince but the attncJinieiit of his countrymen effect 

* la s Irttef rrora Ibc ITcefaj of Fesa the Gorrmor C nwial w»* 
infonoed that bj tuireodcrit^ the Mog wwl *nnlbp ibr® 

to Atb. be might obtalo the rojr«! prdoo for the nuroeruui fJtefKKxIi 
be had writleti IIli would ule rolleoce *nJ maur lat^ 

bd ^ wtmlJ eo}oj peace wwl traotjoHiltj’ — Ilajflcltra llutcxlcal 
I erteir p 30 
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ually screened Kliyen-bran from seizAire ; and as book nr. 
loiig as he nns at large, it Avas not in the power of ^ 

- either the British or the Burma government to pre- 1S23 . 
A^ent him from collecting adherents, and harassing 
at their head tlie oppressors of his countiy. 

This condition of the frontier continued Avith 
little amelioration during the three succeeding years. 

The same aggressions Avere repeated, and proA'oked 
the like demonstrations and menaces on the part of 
the Burmas, Avhich were met by the same disclaim- 
ers, and preparations for resistance, on that of the 
British. All attempts to put a stop to the source 
of these distractions were unavailing Many of the 
principal followers of Khyen-bran Avere apprehended ; 
and, although humanity preA^'ented their being given 
up to the Buimas, they Avere remoA'^ed from the 
scene of action, and kept in strict confinement. 

His parties were repeatedly scattered by British or 
Burma detachments ; his haunts were broken up, 
and his principal fortress, a strong stockade at 
Tyne, in the heart of the thickets, was taken and de- 
stroyed He still continued in arms; and it was 
not until the beginning of 1815, that his death put 
an end to the border troubles of Chittagong and 
Arakan, and remoA''ed all occasion for discord be- 
tAveen the neighbouring states. It did not, how- 
ever, extinguish the feelings which the suspected 
connivance of the British government in the out- 
rages of the msurgents had inspired, and the re- 
sentment Avhich Avas thus excited, and the jealousy 
which was ever afterwards entertamed, were amons: 
tlie principal causes of the ensuing war. 

Although some disturbances, sprmging from the 
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Boot. HI. irruption of parties of the expatriated Arakancrs into 

the Burma dependencies, survnved Khyen bran, }-ct 

isii they irere not of sufficient importance to interrupt 
the good understanding lYhich it ivns endeavonrcd 
to preserve, ivith the Burma authorities of Aratnn 
It was evident, however, that their government 
was not to be satisfied, except by the surrender of 
the captured chiefs, the demand for which was 
from time to time reiterated, notwithstanding the 
firm, but temperate, refosal of the Goi'ernor General 
to comply with tho application In 1817, a letter 
fiom the Raja of Ramn, or, ns he styled himself, 
the Governor of the Four Provinces, Araljin, Clijm 
dOjChedubn, and Ramn, having called upon the mn 
gistrate of Cluttngong to rosloro tlie fugitives from 
Arakati, to their dependence upon Avn, the oppor 
tnnity was taken of explmning to his supenor, the 
Viceroy of Pegu, tho principles bj whicli the con 
duct of tho governments of India was actuated In 
the reply of tho llnrquis of Hostings, it was stated, 
that the Bntish government could not, witli a duo 
regard to the dictates of justice, dcliicr up those 
who had sought its protection, some of whom had 
resided withm its boundarj for thirty jeirs no 
restraint was imposed upon their v olimtaiy return, 
but no authority could be cmploj cd to enforce it 
tho necessity of such a measure was nowlcs-s inani 
fest than c\ cr, ns tho troubles which Imd cxi-'leil, 
had, through the vigilance and pcr«eicrnncc of the 
Bntish officers, been supprcsseil, and the tranquil 
Imbits of tho settlers had rendered their rccumncc 
e-xtrcmclj imiirolnble Ao notice was taken of this 
letter, but that it lind Ciilcil toapjieasc the Imiighlr 
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spirit of the Court, was soon evidenced by the re- book hi 
ceipt of a second despatch from the same function ^ 
ary, m which he insisted upon the restitution of 1823 
Rainoo, Chittagong, Murshedahad, and Dacca. This 
claim was seriously put forth It has been men- 
tioned, that some of the kings of Arakan had, at 
remote periods, exercised temporary dominion over 
portions of Bengal ; and the monarch of Ava, having 
succeeded to their sovereigntv, considered himself 
entitled to the whole of the territories which had 
acknowledged their sway To give the weight of 
intimidation to these pretensions, the recent con- 
quests of Ava, m Asam, Manipur, and Kachar, 
were pompously exaggerated The letter was sent 
back to the Viceroy of Pegu, with an expression of 
the belief of the Governor-General, that it was an 
unauthorised act of the Raja of Ramri, and of his 
conviction, that if it could be supposed to emanate 
from the King of Ava, it would justify the Bengal 
government in regarding it as a declaration of war. 

The Marquis of Hastings was, however, too much 
occupied m Central India, at this time, to bestow 
any serious attention upon the arrogant pretensions 
of a barbarous court, and the bnlhant successes of 
the Pm dan campaign, which were loiown, Mthough 
imperfectly, at Ainarapura, contributed to deter 
the Burma mmisters from repeating their de- 
mands. The accession of a new sovereign in the 
place of Minderaji Prahu m 1819, -and the active 
interposition of his successor in the affairs of the 
countries to the northward, and especiall})^ in Mani- 
pur and Asam, deterred the Burmas apparently 
from reiterating their claims, although they rather 
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BooKiTt favoured than discountenanced their project of 
*' eventual collision ivith the government of Bengal 
im The rich valley of Asam had long been the scene 
of mtemol dissension, the inevitable consequence of 
the partition of authority among a number of petty 
chiefs, each of whom claimed, as his hereditary 
right, a voice m the nomination of the Raja, and a 
share in the ndnunistration Ongmally a Ilmdii 
pnneipality, Asam had been subjugated in the 18th 
century by prmces of the Shan race, and they had 
requited the services of their chief adherents, by 
dividing with them tho functions of the golem 
ment Three pnncipal ministers, termed Gohnms, 
formed a council, without whose concurrence the 
Raja could issue no commands, nor was ho legnllj 
enthroned until they had assented to his clevntion 
Tho Raja had tho power of dismissing either of 
these individuals, but only m favour of some per 
son of the same family Officers of infcnor mnl, 
but equally claiming by title of inhcntnncc, termed 
Phokans and Ram ns, exercised innous degrees of 
authority Tho most important of them, stilcd tho 
Cor Phokan, ivas the governor of an cvtciisnc por 
tion of Central Asam Tlic encroachments of these 
dignitanes on tho lU-dcfined authontj of the Raja, 
and his endeavours to free himself from their con 
trol, generated a perpetual succession of domestic 
intngucs, which were not unfrcqucntlj fatal to all 
who wore concerned in them 

In ISC'!, a conspimcj was set on foot bj the 
Raja, Chandra Knnta, to get nil of flic Boom Co- 
hnin, an able hut imperious minister, who had for 
some time engrossed all the authontj of the slate 
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removing all wlio stood in Ins ivay or tliwarted his book hi 
views, by putting them to death either pubbcly or by 
assassination . The Gohain detected the plot, and the i sjs 
B or Phokan, being one of the chief conspirators, was 
obhged to fly. He repaired to Calcutta, and soli- 
cited the government to rescue his master from his 
humiliating and dangerous position. As all mter- 
ference was declined, he next had recourse to the 
Burmas, and met with better success, as they sent 
him back to Asam with a force of six thousand men. 

The Boora Gohain had died before their arrival, and 
Chandra Kanta, no longer in need of foreign support 
against his too-powerful minister, dismissed his 
allies, with valuable presents , among which was a 
princess of the royal family for his majesty of Ava 
The zeal of the Bor Phokan met with an ungrate- 
ful return : the Raja was induced, by the intrigues 
of another member of the supreme council, the Bor 
Gohain, and the chief secretary or Bor Barwa, to 
put him to death His relations fled to Ava In 
the meantime, the son of the late Boora Gohain, 
inheriting his father’s ambition and enmity to the 
Raja, drew from obscurity a prince of the ruling 
dynasty, Purandhar Sing, and had mfluence enough 
to raise him to the throne Chandra Kanta was 
deposed and taken prisoner, but Purandhar Sing 
was contented Avith ordering his right ear to be 
slit, any mutilation being regarded as a flaw in 
the title of the sovereign of Asam, who had long 
arrogated the designation of Swarga Raja, or King 
of Heaven , and was, consequently, supposed to be 
exempt from any terrestrial imperfections Chan- 
dra Kanta made his escape, and fled to the confines 
of Bhutan > 
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receiving intelligence of the murder of the 

BorPhotan, a Burma armj iras again despatched to 

1833. Asnm They ivere encountered by Pumndhar 
Sing, but defeated him, and, ascribing the death 
of the Phokan leas to Chandra Kanta than to his 
advisers, they put to death the Bor Banva, irhom 
they had captured, and reinstated the Raja Tho} 
then departed, Icavmg a detachment under a ge- 
neral of cclebnfy, Jlongyee Maba Thilma, for the 
defence of Asam, Pumndhar Sing, and tho Boora 
Gobam, fled into Bhutan, ivhcre they busied them 
selves m collecting men and anna, and harassing 
by frequent mcursions tho Burma invaders. 

Tho union botivocn Chandro Kanta and his allies 
was of short contmuance alarmed for his life, ho 
withdrew to tho western e.'Ctremity of tho valley con 
tiguous to tho Company’s territories, and assembled 
around him a considerable body of retainers In 
1821, ho had obtained somo ndvnnlagoa over tho 
Burmns, and recovered part of his dominions, when 
a general, ntlenvards also well known to the En 
glish, Mengyeo Jlnlia Bandoola, nmved with rein 
forcements Chandra Knnta, unable to mnko head 
against him, was forced to fly, and the Biinnas took 
jmsscssion of Asam, declaredly ns n future depon 
dency of Ava. Their pro-cimity in this quarter vras 
by no means desirable, olthoiigh they refrained from 
any act of avowed hostility TIic defenceless state of 
the frontier exposoil the inhabitants of Riingporc to 
tho unauthorised depredations of straggling parties 
who plundered and burnt the vullnges, and earned 
off the villagers ns slaves Strong remonstrances 
were nddros.«cd to the Bunim authorities, by whom 
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tlie intention of permitting such outrages Avas dis- bookiii 
claimed, but little pains iverc taken to prevent their 
repetition — the perpetrators v'cre mipiinished, and i82) 
no compensation was made to the sutlerers On 
their part, the Burma officers •warned tlie British 
functionaries against ciiviim shelter or assistance to 
any of the fugitives from Asain, and declared their 
determination to pursue them, if nece'^sary, into 
the Company’s districts j\Ieasures ■were taken to 
counteract the threatened jiursuit; and a sufficient 
force -was placed at the disposal of the Commissioner 
on the north-east frontier, Mr. Scott, to protect the 
houndai’y from invasion.’ 

The mountainous regions, extending southwards 
from Asam to the British district of Syllict, were 
occupied in a successive senes from tlie west by 
the Garos, a barbarous lace, subject to no para- 
mount authority; by the Kasijms, also a "inld and 
uncivibsed race, but acknoAvledging the authority 
of their chiefs; and by a petty principality, that of 
Jyutia, governed by a Raja. From the latter, an 
extensive though thuily peopled country, of the 
same character as the preceding, consisting of lull 
and forest intersected by numerous small rivers, 
feeders of the Brahmaputra, and occupied by races 
more mixed and rather more cmhsed than their 
neighbours, constituted the principality of Kachar, 
spreadmg round Sylhet, on its northern and eastern 
confines. Beyond Kachar, and further to the north 
and north-east, lay -svild tracts of uncultivated 
wilderness, tenanted by a number of barbarous 

^ Buchanan’s (Hamilton) Account of Asam — Annals of Oriental 
Literature — Robinson’s Asam — Documents, Burmese War, 5 
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BOOK ITT. tribes known collectively as Nagns, while on Iho 
*' the petty cbiefship of 3Ianipur separated 

1 S 2 X Eachar from the Banna dominions In the begin 
ning of the eighteenth centnry, Jlnnipur was a 
state holding a prominent place among these acini 
civilised communities, and was able to send into 
the field an army of twenty thoasnnd men Under 
a prmcc, who rather unaccountably boro the 
Mohammedan designation of Ghanh-nawai;, Manipur 
engaged m a successful war witli Avn, overran the 
Burma terntory and planted its victonous standards 
on the walls of the capital. The murder of 
the Raja by hia son, and the family dissensions 
which followed, exhausted the energies of Jlampiir, 
and the country wns shortly afionvnrds invaded bj 
the Bnrmns, under one of their most cclcbmtcd 
sovereigns, Alompra, by whom that enreor of con 
quest wns commenced, which ended in the nnnc-x 
ntion of Pegu, Amknn, the Shan districts, Jfnmpur 
and Asnm, to the dominions of kvn In their dis 
tress, the Manipur chiefs bad recourse for protection 
to tile government of Bengal, and tlieir application 
wns fiivoiirably hstened to In 17C2, a treaty of 
nllinnce olTensiic and defensive wns concluded 
between the Raja of Jlanipur and Jlr Vcrelst, 
then Governor of Bengal, in virtue of which 
a small detachment marched from Cliittngong, 
with tlie declared design not only of enabling the 
Raja to expel the Burmiis from his pnncipnlitj, 
hut of subduing tho whole of the Burma coiiiitij 
Six companies of Si|MiIiis were then tliiiiiglit 
sufficient for so ambitious an ciitcqiri<c Hu 
advance of tho dinsion was rcliirdcd hj Iicivv 
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rams; and, ■ndien it reached Kaspur, the capital book iii 
of Kachar, 'was enfeebled by sickness induced by the ' 

unhealthiness of the climate. It was recalled. i 8J3 
An attempt 'was made in the foUo'wing year to 
rencAV the negociation; but the government of, 
Bengal, no'w better informed regarding the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking, and the little benefit 
to be derived even from success, declined the 
alliance. Xo further intercourse took place The 
last Baja, Jay Sing, 'who retained any po-wer in 
Manipur, after many disastrous conflicts with his 
enemies, was suffered to rule in jieace over a 
countr}’’ ahnost depopulated and laid waste Upon 
Ins death, m 1799, ]\Ianipur was torn to pieces b}’’ 
the contentions of his numerous sons, of whom the 
greater part perished in their struggle for the 
ascendancy, leaving three only alive, Chorjit, 

Maijit, and Gambhir Smg. The first of these 
made himself Baja in 1806, but was expelled in 
1812 by the second, with the assistance of a Burma 
force. Chorjit fled into Kachar, where he was 
hospitably received by the Baja, Govind Chandra, 
and, in requital of his hospitality, succeeded, vnth 
the aid, of Gambhir Smg, in wresting from his host 
the greater portion of Kachar Marjit, after ruling 
over Manipur for six years, incui’red the dis- 
pleasure of the Idng of Ava, and vas obliged to 
retire mto Kachar, where he found an asylum with 
his brothers. Consistently with the treacherous 
character of his race, he soon conspired against 
Chorjit, and, being joined by Gambhir Smg, 
the two younger brothers dispossessed the elder 
of his iU-gotteu territory, and compelled him once 
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become a fugitive He retired to S}Uiet, 

L ■'Fbither the Jegitimato nder of Kochar, Gonnd 

im Ciliandni, had prenouelj sought protection and 
assistance, engaging, if replaced m his pnncijmlit^ , 
to hold It of the British government under the 
tenure of allegiance. The offer ivns refused, and 
Govind Chandra, through the Enja of Asam, apphed 
to Ava for that snccour ivhich the govommeut of 
India refused to afford him After some time, the 
Court of Avn acceded to his propositions, and an 
army was ordered to move from Jlanipur into 
Kachar, to expel or inaho captnes the Mnnipiin 
brothers, and replace Gonnd Chandra in possession 
of Kacliar, on condition of fealty to tlic Biinim 
monarcli The Government of India now conceit cd 
alarm, and deemed it expedient to prevent the near 
proxunity of the Burmas to the Silhet frontier, 
by taking Kachar under its own protection Otcr 
turns were addressed in tho first instance to the 
Mailipiin chiefs, tho two elder of nlioin Mxrc ready 
to accede to any stipulations , but Gambliir Sing, 
under a mistaken estimate of his ability to resist 
the Burmas, hesitated to accept the proffered assist 
anco upon the terras proposed It nas coiiscrjuently 
resohed to recur to the legitimate liaja, and 
Govind Cliandra, notwithstanding his ]M;iiding 
negocmtions intli the Bunnas and Ins having an 
agent in tlicir camp, readily Iirokc off the treaty, 
and concluded an engagement with the govcnmiciit 
of Bengal Tho Jlompun chiefs wen. conciliated 
by pensions, and Alnrjit and Gnmblnr Sing, the 
latter of v horn had discoa cred Ins error, w ere pincesi 
in command of detachments of irregular Iruoic, 
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BOOKIH their neighbours. Their forbeiimnco had not in 
spired a similar spirit, and a senes of pelt^ and 
iBtj. irritating outrages were committed bj the Bunnns 
upon the subjects of the Bntish Government, which 
could have been perpetrated only with the cogni 
sance of the officers of Ava, and the sole apparent 
object of which was to provoke reciprocity of vio- 
lence Repeated attacks were made upon the elephant 
hunters in the public service f and the people were 
killed, or earned off and sold as slates, nlthougli 
following their avocation ivitlim the Bntish bound 
ones A claim was set up to the possession of a small 
island at the mouth of the Baf, wluch had for many 
years been in tha undisputed occupation of the 
British tolls wore Iciicd upon boats belonging 
to Cliittagong, and, on ono occasion, the demand 
being resisted, the Burmas fired iijion thopartj, 
and killed tho steersman This act of i lolonco was 
followed by tho aascmblngo of annod men on the 
eastern side of the Naf, and univerijil constenmtion 
pervaded tho vnllagcs in tins, the most remote and 
unprotected portion of the Chittagong district 
The Naf, which constituted tlio boiindaiy lie- 
tween Chittagong and iVrakan, presents, like other 
niers on this coast, tho character of on inlet of the 
sea, rather than of a n\cr, rising but a short dn 
tnneo inland, and being an inconsiderable stream, 
until it njiproaches the coast, when It expands into 
an estuar), a mile broad, at the place a here it Is 
usually crosscil Lying off this e.\panse, clov: to 
tho Cliittagong side, and separated from it only b\ 
a narrow chaiintl which was fonlable at low miter, 
was situated the iihiiid of Sluhpiin, a si>ol of 
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limited extent and little value, but vliicli, by its book hi 
local position and tbe prescription of many yeai-s, * 
vas undoubtcdl)^ an integral part of the Bntisli 1823 
province of Chittagong. Upon this islet, and at 
Tek Naf, on the adjacent main land, a guard of irre- 
gulars was posted, to protect the boats of the Com- 
pany’s subjects from a repetition of the aggression 
whicb had been perpetrated This guard gave great 
offence to the Burma functionaries ; and the head- 
man of !Mangdoo, on the Arakan side of the Naf, 
insisted on its immediate removal, as, if its pre- 
sence should be made known to the king, it 
would ine^dtably occasion a war. Bcference was 
made to his superior, the Viceroy of Arakan, who 
reiterated the claim to the island as pai t of the 
Burma territor}’, and declared, that if not at once 
admitted, he should establish it by force It was 
proposed to liim to investigate the question of right, 
by commissioners on either side : but before a reply 
to this proposition was returned, the Raja had car- 
ried his threat into execution, carefully promul- 
gating tbat he acted under orders from the Court. 

A body of a thousand Burmas landed on Shalipuri, 
on the night of the 24th September, 1823, easily over- 
powered the small guard stationed there, Idlled and 
wounded several of the party, and drove the rest 
off the island. As soon as the transaction was 
known at Calcutta, a detachment of regular troops 
was sent to re-occupy the island, and dislodge the 
Burmas ; who, however, had previously retired A 
letter was, at the same time, addressed to the king, 
informing him of what had occurred, ascribing it 
to the unsanctioned presumption of the local officers, 
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^ expreflaing nn earnest desire to preserre innolofe 
anucablerelataons wbicthad lutherto subsisted, 
lan. but ormounciDg, that a pcrsorcnmco in tbo s} stem 
of pettj^ insults and encroachinents, irhich had been 
BO long practised, ironld exceed the limits of for 
bearance and moderation heretofore observed, and 
would provoke retaliation This expostulation was 
regarded as an additional proof of (ho backward 
ness of the British government to engage in hosti 
litica, which was attnbnted to its dread of the 
superior power and valour of the Bunnos 

The government of Ava was, in fact, resolntel} 
bent upon war The protection and encourage* 
ment given to the emigrants from Arakan, the 
refusal to deliver them to its vengeance, the asylum 
ofiorded to the refugees from Asam and ilampur, 
and the fhistration of its projects on the side of 
Knchnr, had disappointed the revenge and mortified 
the pndo of the Court, and inspired its councils 
with invetenite animosity towards the Go\cmmcnt 
of Bengal It entertained no doubt of tninntili 
the repeated efforts of the Bntish, in spite of 
discoumgcmcnt, to maintain a fncndly intercourse, 
and the successive missions which ■were despatched, 
notwithstanding the studied indignit} witli vliich 
the Envoys were treated, confirmed the King and 
hia Jliuistors m the belief, that the Go\cmmont of 
Bengal was conscious of its inability to intlistand 
tlie supenor force and energies of Am Tlic sue 
cess which bad long attended the arms of the latter 
— the annihilation of Pegu, which at one tunc 
threatened the extinction of its nml, the ca^\ con 
quest of jVraknii, and the subjugation of ^lanipnr 
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and Asam. had inflated llic arrogance of the whole hook 
nation, and liad persuaded them tliat. they were 
inon^^tible. Tlic Mini'^ters of tlio State were en- i62i 
tircdy ignorant of (ho power and inciedulons of the 
resources of British India; and, altlioiigli tliey could 
not he unaAvarc of the extent, of the Ibatish pos- 
^c'^'^ions. \vt, looking njion the nati\cs of India with 
cxtrcine contempt, they infcircd that their auhjugn- 
tion by the English inci'oly proved that the latter 
were ‘superior to a dastardly and efreininatcrace, not 
that they were equal to cope with Burma strength 
and courage. In fine, they felt a'^snred, that it w'as 
reserved for them to rescue A^^ia from the di^jgracc 
of a stranger-} okc, and to drive back the foreigners 
to the remote island, from winch it was understood 
that they had come.' 

’ The prclcnpions of A\n to the tcrritonec clnimetl in Hcnpal \\erc of 
old date, and wcrcrcpcntcdh urgcdonCnpl.unCo^.whcnnt Aninmpum, 
in 1797 .\t the tnine tune, the llurmi imnistcr'; exjircssed ihcir opi- 

nion of the fnciht\ of rccoieniig them, nswliiig tlmt .9000 men would be 
Buflicient for the purpose — Cox’s Ihirinnn I'mjiire, pp .900, .902, .904 
Of the sentiments latterly entertained, authentic information was ob- 
tained not only from the official declarations of the public officers, but 
from the c\idcncc of y anous Luropcans, mcrcliants and nussioiiancs, 
settled at Amarapura, and, before the war, admitted to the iiitininey 
of the leading persons of the Court Thus, it is stated b} Mr Laird 
“ From the King to the beggar, tlic Burni ms yvcrc Iiol for a yyar y\itli 
the Englisli ” And he mentions hayang been present at a leyce after 
Maba liandoola’s return from Asam, yylien he reported his haying re- 
frained from folloyyang the fugitive Asamese into the British territory, 
onlj because thej yycreon terms of amitj with his Goycrnmciit, and 
paid a reyenuc b} their trade with Rangoon, but tliat if liis soycrcign 
yyasbed for Bengal, he yvould engage to conquer it for him yyith no 
other troops than the strangers dependent upon Ava Dr Judson, 
an American missionary , yvho had resided ten years in the country, 
and was yvcU acquainted yyath the language, states, that on his first 
visit to the capital, he heard the desire to go to war with the English, 
universally expressed by the pnncipal persons of the administration, 
and especially by the members of the royal family Their language is 
thus repeated by him “ The English are the inhabitants of a small 
and remote island What business have they to come in ships from 
80 great a distance, to dethrone kings, and take possession of coun- 
tries they have no nght to ? They contnye to conquer and govern 
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nooKiTL Tho occupation of Shahpuri by a mibtary force, 

bad the effect of arresting for a time the hostilo 

iMi demonstrations of the Bunnas on the Chittagong 
frontier, but on actual contest had commence^ as 
above noticed, on the borders of Sylhet. Undeterred 
by the remonstrances of the British authorities, a 
body of four thousand Bunnas and Asameso entered 
the northern frontier of Kachar from Asam, by the 
Bharteka Pass, and entrenched themselves at 
Bikrampur, about forty five miles east of Sylhet, 
Tvhile a more considerable force advanced from 
Manipur on tho cast, and defeated Gombhir Sing, 
■who hod attempted to stop their march In order 
to prevent the junction of these two divisions, a 
detachment of the 14th and 46th Hegunents of Na 
trve Infantry, 'with four companies of the Rungporo 
Local Corps and a few guns, which had been proJ 
■viously posted so as to cover tho Sylhet frontier, 
■was concentrated under Major Newton, at Jatmpnr, 
a ■village about five mdcs beyond tho boundary, 
and marched against the Burma force at Bikmmpiir 
At daybreak, on tho IZtli January, 1824, the troops 
came m sight of the stockade, which was yet im 
finished, and were led immeduitely to the attack 
After some resistance, the entrcncliment ivas 
earned, and tho Bunnas were put to tho rout, but 
ns the strength of tho detachment did not permit 

the black foretfftwn, ibf peojJe of ca*te*, who h*Te panj &*rort aad 
oo cocTifc They hare twrerjrt foogbt with *o itinDg aod brare a 
pco^e M the Donna*, iUUed lo the o*e of tbc iirord mod ipw If 
they ooce fight «lth oi, anl we hire an opportunity of maaifctllng 
our hrmrery It wIU be an eiample to tho black nation*, wbkh are 
DOW •lam to the bjigDili, aod wm mcounn them to throw otT tb« 
Tokr A pTTtDctloa wa* aUo rurrmt, that tho brir apramil, • boy 
of about clciTO yean of age wbets amred at tnaubood tbould nd* 
oTeTlhecoonlryoflhoftrangm. — DocuTii«Jt*,nuiw«l\*r WO 
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of an active pursuit, they speedily rallied and book iii 
effected their junction witli the force from * 
Manipur, jffajor Newton, ha™g fallen back vnth- i824 
in the British boundaiy, the Burmas advanced to 
Jatrapur, and constructed stockades on either bank 
of the Surma river, connecting them bj’’ a bridge. 

Their united force'emounted to about six thousand, 
of whom two thousand were Burmas, the rest 
Kacharis and Asamese. Being undisturbed in their 
position, they pushed their stockades along the 
north bank of the Surma to within a thousand 
yards of a British post, at Bhadrapur, where 
Captain Johnstone was stationed with a wing of 
the 14th, one company of the 23d, and a small 
part}’’ of the Eungporc Militia This audacity was 
not suffered to pass with impunity; and on the 
13th of February, Captain Johnstone attacked and 
earned the stockades at the point of the bayonet. 

The Asamese division retreated to their original 
position, at the foot of the Bharteka Pass, the 
Manipur, to a strong entrenchment at Dudlipatli. 

The former were followed by Lieut.-Colonel Bowen, 
in command of the Sylliet frontier, and were driven 
in disorder into Asam : the latter were then attacked, 
but with a different result. The Burma stockade 
was situated on the north bank of the Surma, the 
rear restmg on hills covered with thickets, and a 
deep ditch was dug on either flank, the exterior 
bank of which was defended by strong bamboo 
spikes. The Burmas permitted the troops to ad- 
vance unmolested to the edge of the ditch, but while 
they were there detained by the bamboo fence, 
poured upon them a well mamtained fire of match- 
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BOOK HI. locks and mnstiaets, by ivluch one ofBcer, Lieut 

Armstrong, lOtb Kativc Infantry, iras killed, four 

i6>i. othersiYEreivounded,QndahnndredandfiftySipaIns 
Tvere kiUed and irounded. The attack was rchn 
gmshed, and the force ■was mthdmwn to Jatrapur, 
■where LieuL Colonel Tnnca amved on the 27th of 
Febmary, -with an additional regiment, the 28th, and 
assumed the command The Burmas, satisfied inlh 
the laurels they had iron, abandoned the stockade at 
Dudhpatli, and returned to Manipur Kacliar was, 

therefore, freed from their presence, bnt the events 
of this partial struggle had been more creditable to 
their prowess, than that of their opponents The 
British force ivaa, in fact, too weak to contend with the 
supenor numbers and the confideneo of the invaders 
Whan the Pnneo of Thamwadi, the brotlior 
of the King of Ava, was assured tliat the Burma 
soldiers would bo nnablo to face the Bntish in 
the field, ho rephed, “ Wo aro skilled iii inakmg 
trenches and stockades, which tho English do 
not understand", and he was satisfied that tho 
national mode of fightmg would bo more than a 
match for European discijilinc lie was not alto- 
gether mistaken and tho singular quickness and 
dextenty with which tho Burmas constnicteil on 
troncliments and stockades, although uimmiling 
agamst the steady intrepidity of Bntwh troops 
and tho resources of militaiy science, matenally re- 
tarded tile operations of tho ivnr, and occnsioneil 
serious cinliamissniciit and loss To such an 
extent did this pmclice prciail, that a hoc or spade 
iras ns essential a part of tho equipment of n 
Biiniin soldier, ns Ins musijuit and sabre, and nich 
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man, as the line advanced, dug a hole in the ground bookiii 
deep enough to give him slielter, and from which ^ 
he fired in fancied security This manocuATC stood 1821 
him in little stead against the resolute forward 
movement of tlie British troops ; and he was speedily 
unearthed before he was allowed an opportunity of 
doins: mischief It was different with the stoclcades. 

These were generally square or oblong enclosures, 
varjung 111 area according to the force which held 
them, and were sometimes of veiy spacious extent. 

The defences also varied according to tlie means at 
hand, and the time allowed for their construction ; 
and sometimes consisted of solid beams of teak 
timber previously prepared, or sometimes of green 
bamboos and young trees cut down from tlie forest, 
which was every where at hand. Thej’- were 
planted close together in the ground, and bound 
together at the top by transverse beams, leaving 
embrasures and loop-holes through which tlie de- 
fenders might fire on the assailants vuthout being 
exposed. The height varied from ten or twelve 
to seventeen or twenty feet; and platforms were 
fixed in the mterior, or the earth was throvm up 
into an embankment, from which the garrison 
might overtop the paling, and on which gingals or 
guns of small calibre, cariying a ball of six or 
twelve ounces, might be planted Occasionally, an 
outer and an inner ditch added to the defences, and 
outworks of minor stockades, or abattis of the trunks 
of trees and bamboo spikes, enhanced the difficulty 
of access to the mam body of the stmeture. The 
nature of the materials, especially when consisting 
of green timber or trees recently lopped, enabled 
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BOOK m. them to resist tho effects of a carmoondo better 

than more sobd substances, although the bolls did 

!B»4. pass between them, and sometimes tear them 
asunder Shellfl and rockets were the most effective 
means of annoyance but they wero not used at 
first to an adequate extent, and reliance was prm 
cipally placed on the physical strength and resolute 
darmg of the soldier, ■who, with or without tho aid 
of ladders, ■was expected to force an entrance, Tho 
European seldom disappointed this expectation 
the Sipahi, unsupported, never realised it, and tho 
former was, on more than one occasion, repulsed 
■with very serious loss of bfe Once withm tho 
palisade, the stockade was earned, for the Burma 
garrison then thought only of flight, m effecting 
which, through the one or two gateways loft, m tho 
enclosure, they generally suffered severely Tlicir 
courage also sometimes fafled them before ■waiting 
for on ossault, especially as tho Tvar ^rns pro- 
longed, and tho repeated destruction of their cn 
trenchraents diminished their confidence in their 
efficacy Stockades which could not have been 
forced without difficulty ircro found abandoned, 
and their inadequacy to arrest tho march of a 
European army, was recognised hy thewj to iihom 
they had ongmally afforded assurance of sccunty 
"While actual hostflities were thus commenced in 
tho north, mdications of their near occiirrcnco ■were 
manifested in the south Tlio Baja of Arnknn was 
ordered to expel the English at an) cost from 
Shahpun, and the most renowned of the Burma 
generals, Jlnlm Bandoola, was sent to take flic com 
mand of the forces assembled in tlio proMnee A 
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body of troops was assembled at Mangdoo, from bookiii 
wbence commissioners, wlio bad been deputed from ^ 
Ava, proceeded to take formal possession of the dis- is.u 
puted island, wliicli had been abandoned for a time 
by the British, on account of the unhealthiness of 
the post. The Burma Commissioners also contrived, 
under pretext of negoclation, to seizethe person of the 
commander of a pilot schooner which had been sta- 
tioned off Shahpuri, who somewhat incautiously 
trusted himself among the Burmas. No personal 
injury was inflicted; and, after a detention of some 
weeks, he was set at liberty, with such of his crew as 
had attended him on shore ; his apprehension being 
intended to compel the removal of his vessel. The 
spirit of these measures, and the certain knowledge 
that hostile armies were preparing to assail 
various parts of the frontier, left the Governor- 
General no alternative: war was inevitable; and, 
agreeably to the usage of chulised nations, the 
grounds on which it was declared by the 
British government were made Imown in a pro- 
clamation addressed to the different states and 
powers of India ' Its promulgation was followed . 


^ See Appendix No 1 For the folloTving narrative of the occurrences 
of the war, the pnncipal authonties are the official despatches, and 
other public papers, collected and published under the authonty of the 
Government of Bengal by the author — Documents illustrative of the 
Burmese War Calcutta, 1827 For the operations in Ava, we have also 
the relations of different officers who were present, and employed in 
stations which gave them the means of obtaining accurate information , 
namely — ^Two years in Ava, by Lieutenant Trant, of the Quarter- 
Master General’s Department. — Narrative of the Burmese War, by 
Major Snodgrass, Military Secretary to the Commander of the Expe- 
dition , and Memoir of the Three Campaigns in Ava, by Lieutenant 
Havelock, Deputj Assistant Adjutant-General For the operations 
in other quarters, we have incidental notices in Crawfurd’s Mission to 
Ava, and in Lieutenant Pemberton’s Memoir of the Frontier, and 
vanous papers in the Monthly Asiatic Journal 
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BOOK m. founded upon information of on authentic chomc 
' ^ induced the government of Bengal to limit 
im. their mihtary movements on the frontier, to the 
expulsion of the Bunnas from the temtoncs they 
had overrun m Asam and Kachar, to remam on the 
defensive in the direction of Chittagong, and cm 
ploy the conjoint resources of the Presidencies of 
Bengal and Madras, m an invasion of Avn, by the 
Ime of the Irawadi * 

The repugnance of the native troops of Bengal 
to embark on board ship, rendered it impossible to 
employ their semcea to any adequate extent and 
the mam force despatched from that I^csidoncy 
consisted of Europeans, being formed of His Jla 
jesty’s 18th and 88th Regiments and tiro Companies 
of Artillery, inth one Ri^racnt of Native Infantr), 
the 40th, forming the marmo battalion The some 
objection did not prevail at ilodras and the native 
regiments there vied vuth each other, in an honour 
able competition, to bo selected for foreign service 


' The plan edopled hr Lcrd Amberrt and hie couDeU, la the 
abecace of the Coremaoder to Chief Sir Edward Paget, vbo wa^ fa 
the Upper Prorlncct hot It bad hlj cooewreoee On the 24lh Nor 
182S, toe Atbafanl General tbof write# to the OoTcrmnent The 
Cotnmaitder u Chfef eta bard( 5 ' pemade faiaieeU^ that If wo pftee 
OOT frontier In eren a tolerable elate cf defence any ^etr aeriotM au 
tempt will be dude by the Barmas to paea It { bnt ahonfd be be rale* 
taken In thU oplal^ be la ioeboed to nope that our mintarr opera 
Uooe on tl« eaitem frontier will be cooflard to their eipuIiHW from 
oar tetrilcrie*, and to the re-eetabllihmeot of iboee italee along cmr 
Imo of frontier which hare been orerrua and cooqoertd br the 
Bomeet Act mUiUry attempt beyood ihU, nppo the Internal do- 
minkra* of the lying of Ara, be U inclined to deprecate} at loilradof 
armle*, fortreeeee. asul cltlea, be It led to beUem «e tbould find 
Dotblng bnt jangle pettlleoce and fanlae It anpeara to the Cora 
rnander In Chief that the oedy eflcetnal mode or ponlihlnp the la 
•oleoeo of Ihl* power It by tnviilme meant } and tbe qoettk* tb« 
ariaei, bow troopa are to be created for the purpnte of atlaeklng Ibe 
TnlDertUe part# of bit coatC"— Docmaenta, Darmcae VTar 31 
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Their emulatioii was seconded and encouraged by book ni. 
the activity of the local government, under the ^ 
direction of Sir Thomas ]\Ium’o; and a formidable 1824 . 
force, both European and Native, was assembled 
at Madras, in the course of February, consistmg of 
two King’s Regiments, the 41st and 89th, the Ma- 
dras European Regiment, and seven Native Regi- 
ments, with detachments of Pioneers and Artillery. 

The Bengal and Madras divisions, comprising 
collectively above eleven thousand men, of whom 
one-haK were Europeans, were placed under the 
chief command of Major-General Sir Ai’chibald 
Campbell: the Madras force was commanded by 
Colonel Macbean, and the Bengal by Colonel 
M‘Creagh : all three officers had served with distinc- 
tion in the Spanish campaign, under the Duke of 
"Wellrngton. The transports were convoyed by His 
Majesty’s sloops of war, the Larne and Sophia, with 
several of the Company’s cruisers: a flotilla of 
twenty gun-brigs, and as many war-boats, each 
carrying a piece of heav)^ ordnance, accompanied 
the expedition ; and the Diana, a small steam-vessel, 
first presented to the barbarous races on the east 
of the Bay of Bengal, the mysterious working of a 
navigable power making head against winds and 
waves, without sails or oars, and impelled by an' 
unseen and incomprehensible agency, which the 
superstition of the natives ascribed to somethmg 
more than human art. Captain Canning was ap- 
pointed to accompany the force as Pohtical Agent 
and Jomt Commissioner with the Commander-m- 
chief 

The Bengal expedition, and the first division of 
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BOOK m tho Madras force, met at the end of April, at the 
*' appointed place of rendezvous, the spacious and 
isn picturesque harbour of Port Cornivnllis, situated in 
the largest of the Andaman islands, a little to tlie 
south of the mouth of the Irairadi The fleet was 
here jomed by the Lrffoy frigate, inth Commodore 
Grant on board, who, as chief naval officer m the 
Indian seas, took the command On the 6th of 
May, the fleet resumed its progress, and arm cd on 
the 9th ofl^ the month of the Rangoon nver On 
the following day, the ships crossed the bar, and 
worlang up tlio stream with the flood fade, ancliored 
opposite to Rangoon on the mornmg of the 11th 
No opposition was ercpencnccd on the passage No 
preparations for defence had been made A^o at 
tack m this quarter had been anticipated, and the 
appearance of the hostile squadron filled the 
Burmas with equal astonishment and alarm 

The Irnwadi, after a course of about nine hundred 
mdcs from its source on the southern face of the 
mouiitams forming the south-eastern boundni^ of 
Asom, dindes, Lke the Ganges, ns it approaches the 
sen, into a number of anastomosing branches, forming 
an intricate net work of channels of mrying breadth 
and depth, and constituting a delta, of which the 
Bnssem m'cr, or brancli, may bo regarded ns 
the ircstern limit, and tho Rangoon nver, com 
municating mth the n\-cr of Pegu, as tho eastern 
boumlnry Tho town of Rangoon stands near the 
apex of a fork, between two brandies of the Ira 
wndi, one running for a short distance to the west, 
before it turns off to the north, the other to the 
cast Tho former is considered to be more cs|)cclnll) 
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tlie river of Rangoon, which is here about eiglit him- hookiii 
dred yards wide. The other, which is smaller, is the ^ 
river of Syriain, a city of Pegu, formerly a place of 1824 
commercial activity, and the site of a Portuguese 
factory : Rangoon had risen to prosperity upon its 
decline Opposite to Rangoon, on the right bank 
of the river, was situated Dalla, a toivn of some 
extent Rangoon itself stood upon the left, or 
northern bank Its defences were contemptible. 

A quadrangular stockade of teak tmibcrs, about 
twelve feet high, enclosed the whole of the town, 
protected on one face by the river, and on the other 
three sides by a shallow creek leadmg from tlie river, 
and expanding at the north-western angle, uito a 
morass, which was crossed by a bridge. Each face 
of the stockade was provided with gates ; and, ex- 
teriorly to the iTver-gate, was a landing place or 
wharf, on which the prmcipal batteiy of twelve 
guns of different cahbres was mounted As soon as 
the Liffey, leadmg the fleet, had cast anchor off the 
wharf, the Burmas opened a fire, which a few shots 
from the frigate effectually silenced, dismounting 
the whole of the guns, and puttmg the gunners to 
flight The troops were immediately disembarked : 
theirlanding was unopposed, and they took possession 
of Rangoon without seeing an enemy A message 
had been received from the Rewoon or Governor, de- 
mandmg to know what the Enghsh wanted, and 
threatening to put to death such Europeans as 
were in his hands, unless the firing ceased It was 
brought by an American missionary, but before 
the messenger could return, the Rewoon with his 
subordinates had disappeared, carrying along with 
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vidnalfl Tvho had settled at Eangoon for xcLgious 

ISM. or commercial objects * They irero kept m con 
finement, and repeatedly menaced with instant 
death, but, m the alarm and hurry which pre- 
vailed, were finally left behind, and wore found 
and set at liberty by their conntiymen They 
constituted the sole population of Rangoon, ns 
the general panic and the rigorous measures of 
the anthontiea had completely cleared the town of 
its native mhabitants. 

As soon 08 mteUigcnce was received at Ron 
goon of the appearance of the Bntish vessels oS 
the mouth of tho nver, the Banna functionancs, 
aware of their luabdity to attempt resistance, 
adopted at once tho policy most fittmg in their 
condition, and admirably calculated to bafllo, if not 
ultimately to foil, tho objects of the miasion Iho 
whole population of Rangoon wore commanded to 
abandon their homes, and seek refuge m the ad 
jacent forests The command was strictly enforced , 
but it was obeyed mthout reluctance TIio people 
bad bttle to lose in abandoning tbeir bamboo huts , 
and they entertained an cxccssiio dread of tho 
ferocity of Europeans Tlicy felt also implicit 
confidence in the irresistible power of tbeir Govern 
ment, and looked forward to the speedy expulsion 
of the intruders, and tbcir tnumphnnt return to 
tbem habitations Tliat tbcj ivcro influenced bj 
such feebngs, and that tbeir expatriation was not 

• UeutCTual lIsTfloc-k tpfdBet tbfia mi ftdit JUitlib tndtn mtmJ 
pilot*, two mUiIoooHrt, aod u AnnenUn and a Otftk, 
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■wholly compulsoiy, "was evident from the prolonga- book nr 
tion of their absence, and the tardiness and hesitation ^ 

■with ■which thej^ re-peopled the place ■when it ■^vas is 2-4 
in the occupation of the British, and when there 
was no native authority on the spot to punish them 
for submission to an cneiii}^ The British were 
thus the masters of a deserted town ; and all the 
advantages expected from a productive countiy, 
and numerous population, abundance of supplies, 
and means of ascending the river, were wholly de- 
ficient The hopelessness of an advance into the 
interior was at once apparent , and it was obvious, 
that. 111 the approaching rainy season, when the 
country would become impassable, the operations 
of the campaign must be limited to the immediate 
vicinity of Bangoon It was discovered, in short, 
that a serious error had been committed , and that, 
however judicious might be the plan of attacking 
the empire of Ava by sea, the time had been ill- 
chosen, and the scheme of operations injudiciously 
de^vised. The exposure of so large a bod}^ of 
troops to the tropical rains in incommodious and 
imperfectly covered boats, through a na^ugation of 
five hundred miles, ■with both banks of the river in 
the possession of the enemy, could only have ended 
in the disorganisation and destruction of the force, 
even if such a mode of attempting an offensive 
movement had been possible. Its practicability 
under any circumstances might well be doubted ; but 
as events had turned out, there was no room for un- 
certamty As neither boats nor boatmen were to 
be procured, an advance by water was impractica- 
ble, and m the like want of land carriage, as well 
VOL ni E 
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^ 'Ll «« 1 1 ^ 

incapable of undertaking any protracted march 

ISM. by land. It Tvaa evident, therefore, that all that 
could be done, was to place the troops under cover 
until the ensuing cold season, and to collect ■with 
the least possible delay the provisions and supphes, 
of which Rangoon -was totally destitute, and which 
were only to be obtained from the distant settle- 
ments of Calcutta and Madras 

The stockade surroiroding Rangoon, however 
inadequate os a defence ngnmst European artillery, 
was a su'fficient protection against any attacks of 
the Burmas, and the headquarters and general 
staff, ■with the stores and ammumtion, ■were there- 
fore located in the most commodious and secure of 
the dwellings, whicli ■were mostly constructed of 
rants and timber At a distance of about two miles 
to the north of Rangoon, rose tJic imposing temple 
of Sh^wo-da gon, the Golden Pagoda, a Bnddhist 
flhnno of great siic, and lughly reputed sanctity, 
constructed on the same plan ns the Buddhist tem 
pics in other parts of India, but of more than ordi 
nary dimensions and splendour Tliat part of it, 
■nliich was in a more especial degree the snered 
portion of the edifice, being supposed to enshnne 
various precious rcliqucs of the Buddhist saints,’ 
was a gradually dimmishing cone nsing from an 
octagonal base to the height of abo\*c 800 feet* 

“ Uodemcath ihli mart •« *iid lo be dtptMllcd rrltc* of the fuor 
tut Buddluu, the mff of KraklKbluuld^ tbe wiler pot of Cuiurma, 
tbc batlilng robe of KatTatw. and cJpht hatra from the bead of 
raalaina,cr Sak}aj!rvbv— Translatloo of the lovripiloooo tbe Great 

Bell at Shwe-da-goo, bj tbe Her Mr Iloogh — Auailc lle»cartbe», 
xt1270 
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and terminating in a spire surmounted by a Tee or bookiii 
umbrella of open iron-worlc, from which sprang a ^ 
slender shafts with a gilded pennant. The build- 1824 
ing was solid and of brick-work, but coated 
throughout with gilding, and decorated with orna- 
mented mouldings and miniature multiples of 
itself. It stood upon the summit of an artificial 
mound, about thirt)’’ feet high,’ divided into tivo 
quadrangular terraces, supported by walls, and 
ascended on either front b}’’ stone steps The 
upper terrace was nine hundred feet long by 
SIX hundred and eighty-five broad; and both the 
terraces and the sides of the steps were covered 
with a multitude of small structures, chapels and 
shrines and cells of the priests, and sheds for pil- 
grims, and grotesque figures, and ornamental 
columns, and large brass bells : all, except the lat- 
ter, made of wood, elaborately carved, and richl}’’ 
painted or gilt The priests had departed with 
their flocks, and the site of Shwe-da-gon formed an 
important mihtary outwork, in which His Majesty’s 
69 th Kegiment and the Madras Artillery were 
posted Two roads leadmg from the northern gate- 
ways connected Rangoon with the Pagoda : the sides 
of the roads were lined by a number of small tem- 
ples and houses, the residences of Pungis or Budd- 
hist priests, affordmg convenient cantonments for the 

^ This IS the height given by Colonel Synies Tliere are some 
singular discrepancies in this elevation , Captain Snodgrass stating it 
to be 75 feet above the road, and Lieutenant Trant, 200 above the 
river, and the lowest number of the steps, according to Mr Hough, 

IS 80, which cannot give much less than 70 feet these may, perhaps, 
be reconcilable Lieutenant Havelock differs from the rest also as 
to the height of the central building, which he reduces to 130 feet, 
but this must be a typographical error, as everv other authority makes 
it above 300 ^ 

E 2 
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i -Accordingly, along the most northerly of the two 

laii. which mn over the summit of a hnc of low elovu 
tions, quarters were found for the Bengal division, 
their left restmg upon the great Pagoda, their 
right upon Rangoon Upon tlie more southern 
road, which was a uniform level, were ranged the 
cantonments of the ilndras brigade, facing towards 
the nver, and, consequently, having their nght 
supported by the Pagoda, their left by the town 
In front of both bncs, extended mterminable 
thickets, interrupted occasionally by swamps, which 
in the rains were swollen into deep and unfordable 
ponds and lakes A dense forest coming close to 
the foot of the elevation on which it stood, inter 
vened between the Great Pagoda and tho nver 
Low elevations, covered witli thickets and inter 
mixed mth morasses, extended round it m other 
directions. Tho whole face of the country was 
most unpropitions to the evolutions of disciplined 
troops AVhilc these dispositions were in progress, 
detachments were sent out to e.xploro the neigh 
bourhood, discover and beat up tho encmj'’s posts, 
and endeavour to bring back tho fugitiro popula 
tion Parties were also sent in tho mcnKif war s 
boats up tho nver, to reconnoitre any defences the 
Burmas might have constructed, and destroy anj 
armed boats or fire rafts they imght meet with 
In one of these latter axcursions, the boats of' tho 
Litfcy, with the Grenadier Companj of the 38tb, 
came upon an iinfinislied stockade at the suUogo of 
Kemcndinc, about sixU miles from Rangoon, whicli 
thev nttackcil and stormcil, notmthstnnding it ims 
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defended by a greatly superior number of the nook iii 
enemy wlio behaved with spirit}, and success was ^ 
not attained V ithout loss A stronger detachment i824 
commanded by General !Macbean marched on the 
same day into the interior, and fell in with the 
Governor of Hangoon. The Burmas fled into 
the thickets; and no traces of population could 
be detected. Although no enemy appeared in 
force, yet indications were manifest of his accu- 
mulating numbers and increasing audacity; and 
it was evident, that the apjiroaching season would 
not be passed m inactivit}^, although it would not 
admit of oftensive movements of importance The 
rains set in with great violence in the middle of 
]May; and the vicinity of Bangoon was quickly 
overspread by extensive inundations. 


CHAPTER II. 

Operations against the Burmas^ — in Asam^ — in 
Kachar^ — at Chittagong — Detachment posted at 
Ramoo — Burmas cross the frontier in great 
Force. — Infenonty of the Bntish, — attacked by 
the Enemy — Misconduct of the Irregulars.^ — 
Reti'eat and Flight of the Sipahis. — Gi'eat 
Alarm at Chittagong and Calcutta. — In- 
activity of the Burmas — Subsidence of the Panic. 
— Negrais and Cheduba reduced — The British 
Lines at Rangoon harassed by the Burmas.^ — De- 
tachment sent against them., — unfavourable State of 
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the Country — Burma Force enccunlered — SlocL 
odes stormed — Attach on stoctade at Kemendmc 
— Repulsed — Burma Messengers^ — -object to gam 
Time — Troops sent againstKemendine, — Entrench 
mentonihe toay earned by Storm, — great Slaughter 
— Kemendine evacuated by the Enemy, — occupied 
permanently by the Bntish. — Sidmess of the 
Troops, — UnhealtJnness of the Season, — Deficiency 
and Unwholesomeness of Food, — Mortality — 
Be-appearance of the Burmas, — Defeat of part of 
their Force, — Affair at Datta.’— Stockades at the 
Confluence of the Rangoon and Lyne Rivers, — 
attacked by the Flotilla with Troops on board, and 
stormed — Land Column attack Stockades at 
Kamrut, — seven Stockades, — two pnncipal stormed, 
the rest abandoned — Burma Commander among 
the btled — Country inimdated, — Expeditions by 
TTater, — against Syrtam, — Dalla,—and by Sea 
against Tacoy, — Mergui, — Ye, - and Martaban 
— Attempt to recover the Shwe-da-gon by the “/n 
imlnerables," — IVar-boats captured — Stockades 
on the River bank destroyed — Madras Troops sent 
against Kykbt, — repulsed with loss — A second 
Detachment sent against the Place, — found aban 
doned — Entrenchments at Thantabam on the 
Lyne Riier, taken and destroyed — Force enfeebled 
by sickness — Approach of Maha Bandoola with 
Sixty Thousand Men — Bntish Force surrounded 
— Burmas suffered to advance their Left attaeled 
and defeated, — repulsed at Kemendine, — their 
Right attacked and routeil — Grand Army tin 
persed, — Rally at Kolaen — Attempts to I uni 
Ranyoon, — baffled —Fnlrcnchments at hokmi 
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attacked and stormed. — Successes of the Flotilla. 

Bandoola retreats to Donabew, — altered objects of 

the Campaign on the part of the JBiirmas 

TViiile the principal manifestation of the British book iii 
power was directed against Bangoon, the expulsion ” 
of the Bnrmas from the frontier countries winch i824 
they had invaded, was attempted with but 
partial success. A force collected in Asam, 
under Brigadier General M*^Morine,’ moved from 
Goalpara, on the 13th of March, and advanced 
to Gohati, where the Burmas had throvm up 
stockades, but abandoned them on the approach 
of the force. The people of the country, wlio 
had been treated liy the Burmas vnth the 
most unsparing cruelty, cordially welcomed the 
arrival of their deliverers; but their unwarlike 
character and miserable condition, rendered their 
co-operation of little value; and the great diffi- 
culty of procurmg supplies, as well as the labour 
of traversing a countiy devoid of roads, overrun 
mth jungle, and broken up by swamps and water- 
courses, compelled the Brigadier to suspend his 
advance, sendmg forward a detachment of five 
companies of the 4:6th Native Infantry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel JRichards, to meet the Commis- 
sioner, who had arrived at Noagong, from Sylhet, 
across the Jyntia hills Keinforced by Mr. Scott’s 
escort. Colonel Richards moved on to Kaliabar, 

' It consisted of seven companies of the 46th N I , and six of 
the Rungpore Local Corps, the Dinapore Local battalion, a wing of 
the Cbainparan Local Corps, three brigades of six-pounders, and a 
small body of Irregular Horse, besides a gun-boat flotiUa on the 
Brahmaputra 
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BOOK in and compelled the Bunnas to contmuc their retreat 
"" m an eaaterly direction to Maura Muhh There the 
itw. Governor of Asam with a force of not more than a 
thoosandrmen had stockaded himself, hut Colonel 
Richards, who, in consequence of the death of 
Brigadier M®Monne, had succeeded to the chief 
command, was unable for want of supplies to fol 
low up his advantage He returned, therefore, to 
Gohati, and ns the rainy season set in, no further 
movement of any importance, on cither side, was 
practicable The expulsion of the Burmns from 
Upper Asam ivas consequently deferred. 

The Burmas, ns we have seen, had ■mthdmvm 
from Knc ha r m the begmumg of the year, but it 
was only to return m greater force In the bogn 
ning of June, they repeated their mcursions from 
Manipur, eight thousand strong, and they gave out 
that they formed only tho van of a more formidable 
armament. They advanced to tho heights of 
Talain, Dudhpatli, and Jntrnpur, and stockaded 
themselves m their fonnor positions Tlio ncak 
division of native roops,ahicli Iind been left at 
Sylhet, under Lieut Colonel Innes, adraiiccd on 
the 27tli Juno against the Bunnn stockade, at 
Talain, on tho bank of tho Barak ruer An 
attempt was made to dislodge the encm} , hut their 
superior numbers and the strength of the position 
rendered it unsuccessful Tlic diMsion retrealctl 
to Bhndrapiir, and as tlic increasing inclciiienc) of 
the wcatlier suspended nil operations, the Bumins 
retained tlieir occupation of hacliar 

Tlic troops assembled for the protection of the 
soutliKiasteni frontier srerc coiictiitrated at Chitta 
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gong under Colonel Shapland,' and a detaclinient bookiii 

■was thrown forward to Ramoo, under the command 

of Captain Noton, consisting of five Compames 1824 
of the 45 th Native Infantry, with two guns, 
and details from the Mug levy and Chitta- 
gong provincial battahon. Neither the numerical 
strength of the detachment, nor the quahty of the 
troops, -fitted it for so exposed a position, of the 
extreme peril of winch, the authorities in Bengal 
seem to have been ill-informed. In like manner, 
as the Government of Bengal had directed its prin- 
cipal blow against what it deemed the most vul- 
nerable pomt of the Burma domimons, the Court 
of Ava had, with great judgment, directed its main 
effort against the most feebly defended and easily 
accessible part of the British frontier. A force of 
more than ten thousand men was ordered to 
move through Arakan upon Chittagong, and the 
command was given to Maha Bandoola The as- 
semblage of this large body under a general who 
was known to have been a strenuous advocate of 
the war, and bore a high reputation for courage 
and enterprise, was well known both in Chittagong 
and Calcutta, but the strength of the force and 
the character of the leader were strangely under- 
valued; and it was believed, that the weak division 
at Chittagong was sufficient not only for the de- 
fence of the provmce, but even for the subjugation 
of Arakan This misappreciation of the danger 
which impended over the frontier, could only be 

* The Chittagong division was formed of the left wing of the 27th, 

N T , five Companies of the 40th, and the 1st battalion of the 45th, a 
Provincial battalion, and a Ring levy, a corps of natives of Arakan 
iCLciitly enrolled 
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BooKiiL explained by a miataten estimate of the mefficienc) 
of the Burma eqmpment, and the pre-occupation of 
1820 the Government by tho expedition to Kangoon 
'Whatever tvos tho cause, the inadequacy of the de- 
fensive arrangements m this quarter was signally 
punished, and the consequences might have been 
Btdl more disastrous, if tho Burma general had 
continued his movements with the spirit with 
■which they were commenced 

The army of Amknn made its appearance on the 
Chittagong frontier in tho beginnmg of May, nearly 
Bimnltaneously with the arrival of the British ox 
pedition at Rangoon Tho Burmas crossed tho Naf, 
and advanced to Retnapalang, within fourteen miles 
of Ramoo, where tho force, actually mustering eight 
thousand men, was concentrated undertho fourRajas 
of Arakan, Ramn, Sandoway, and Clicduba, acting 
under the orders of iSJohn Bnndoola, who remained 
■with a reserve at Arakan On the I 3 th of Jfay, 
they advanced to a small mcr Honing past Ramoo, 
but were prevented from crossing it bj tho tiro of 
the tn-o SIX pounders of Captain Noton s detach 
ment On tlio IStliof Jfny, they clTcctcd the passage 
To oppose them, Captain Noton had notabom three 
hundred and fiftj regular Infantrj, even after being 
joined on the 11 th by Captain Trueman mtli three 
weak Companies of the dOtli ho had also nitli 
him two hundred and fifty pronnclals, and four 
hundred of the JItig levj , but their eiiiknt 
uneteadmess, ns tho hour of encounter approached, 
shewed that no relmncc could be placed upon 
anj excqit tho regular troojis Ills force ans 
drawn up bj Captain Noton behind a leink siir 
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roundmg the encampment: Ins right was flanked book iii 
by the river. About sixty paces in front was a " 
tank, at which a strong picquet was stationed. At 1824 
another tank to the rear, upon his left, were posted 
the Provincials, and the Mug levy the regular 
Sipahis with the six-pounders formed his front. 

The Bm’mas took possession of a tank to the left 
of the encampment, surrounded as usual by a high 
bank which screened them in some degree from 
the fire of the detachment ; and from which they 
pushed forward in their usual manner, shelter- 
ing themselves by burrowing m the ground, untd 
on the mornmg of the 17 th, they were within 
twelve paces of the picquets, 'with whom they 
exchanged a smart fire. The Provincials sta- 
tioned at the tank on the left could no longer 
be kept to their post : they fled, and were followed 
by the le'vy The tank was immediately occupied 
by the Burmas, who had spread into the rear; 
and the position was untenable. A retreat was 
ordered, and for a short time conducted with some 
degree of regularity, until the party arrived at the 
bank of a small rivulet, when the men, harassed by 
the superior numbers and mcreasing boldness of the 
enemy, threw away their arms, and plunged m a dis- 
orderly crowd into the water In the retreat. Captains 
Noton, Trueman, and Pringle, Lieutenant Grigg, 

Ensign Bennett, and Assistant- Surgeon Maysmore, 
were killed. Lieutenants Scott, Campbell, and 
Codrmgton escaped, the two former being wound- 
ed Many of the Sipahis made their way m 
scattered parties to Chittagong, and the whole 
number missing were about two hundred and fifty, 
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BOOK HI. some of -whom ivere sent prisoners to Ava, irhorc 
“• they confirmed the Court in their opinion of the 
im. irresistible prowess of their soldiers, and m the 
confidence of their ultimate triumph Kor irero 
these notions wholly unshared by the udinbitnnts of 
the British provmcea, and Chittagong and Dacca 
were filled with consternation The panic spread 
even to Calcutta , and hoirever absurd the suppo- 
sition, it was thought to be not impossible that a 
Burma force might peuetmte through the Sunder 
bans to the metropolis of British India. IVcal. ns 
was the detachment at Chittagong, a rapid move- 
ment of the Bunnas might have compelled its re 
treat, and Chittagong, and perhaps Dacca, might 
have been tohen and destroyed, hut the oppor 
tunity was lost m idle exultation Before operations 
were resumed, the setting m of the rams ren 
dcred the roads impassable, and the remforcements, 
which might have prevented the disaster at Bamoo, 
reached Cluttugoug early in June, and placed it 
out of danger ' The occupation of Bnngoon bad 
now also become a source of anxiety to the Court 
of Ava , and, although they nfiected to look upon it 
ns n trap mto which the invading nnnnincnt had 
fidleu, they found it ncccssaty to recall their ge- 
neral and the choicest of their troops from Arakim 
to punish flio intruders The Arakan force conse- 
quently retired from Chittagong, and the alarm 
which the late defeat Imd inspired j aided to a 
sense of sccuntj Tlio disaster at Bamoo rcficcteil 

' lilt At«je*t} •'llth, from Olctilta, ■nd IStb, N I., from P»r«i 
t»o ^ I from 'VfrdrM, bctlJfi erv^tm »» 1 

gun bo3t»s 
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no dishonour on the British officers and regular book iii 
troops. The misconduct and flight of the irregu- “ 
lars rendered the conflict hopeless against numbers, 1824 
whose superiority required the same steady valour 
which the regular troops displayed in every indi- 
vidual of the entire division, to have been success- 
fully withstood 

"Willie the expedition was pursuing its course 
to the Irawadi, detachments had been sent to re- 
duce Negrais and Cheduba, under the respective 
commands of Major Wahab and Brigadier Creagh. 

They rejoined the army at Rangoon early in June, 
having efiected their objects. At the former, a stock- 
ade was stormed, and carried without loss, and some 
guns were captured, but no advantage appeared 
hkely to result from the permanent pos'session of the 
island, which was found to be of inconsiderable ex- 
tent and covered with impenetrable thicket. It was 
abandoned Cheduba proved to be of more im- 
portance, and some resistance was experienced 
from a strong stockade which defended the chief 
town . it was, however, carried by storm. Of the 
Burma garrison, a great number, mcluding their 
commander, were lalled, and the rest crossed over 
to the mam land. The Raja was subsequently 
taken, and sent a prisoner to Fort William Colonel 
Creagh then proceeded to Rangoon with His 
Majesty’s 13 th, which had formed part of the de- 
tachment, leaving the 20 th Native Infantry under 
Lieutenant' Colonel Hampton, and His Majesty’s 
sloop Slaney, to retain the occupation of the island, 
the inhabitants of which readily submitted to 
British rule. 
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that, notwithstanding the unpropitious state of tlio 

jsji weather, neither the Bntisfa commander nor the 
Bnrma leaders intended to suffer it to be a season 
of inactivity The latter Jmd been joined bj con 
siderable reinforcements, and liad commenced con 
structmg stockades in every direction, so ns to cut 
off the communication with the interior, while by 
night and day they kept np a liarassing succession 
of attacks upon the picqneta, sending portics througli 
the jungle, who approached nnpcrceivcd close to 
the sentmels, and killed any stragglers whom they 
found off their guard Jlro rafts were also fre- 
quently sent down the stream, ngnmst whose mis 
chievous effects it reqiured the unceasing yigilancc 
and activity of the seamen to defend the numerous 
vessels off Rangoon In order to chock these an 
nojnncca, and feel tJio strength of the Bunnns, a 
rcconnoissancc was made by General Campbell on 
the 2Gth Jlay, ivith four Companies of Europeans, 
two of the 13th, and tno of the 88th, omountmg to 
four hundred men, and two hundred and flflj 
Sipaliis, and a gun and hovMtzcr, from tlic Bengal 
Aitillcry Tlic path led at limes through a clo^ 
forest, and was obstructed, not onl} bj natural 
impediments, but by trees, felled and strenm ncro'^s 
It, and wlicrc it opcncil, it came upon fields of nec 
and plains knee deep in water Itain fell hca\nh, 
and the fatigue of dragging the guns became so 
great, that the cattle and men were complclolj ck 
hauptod i\hen tlicj had mnrchwl but about five 
miles from Rangoon Thej were conse<|urntlj 
sent IkicK undtr the escort of the nnti\r «oblnr<, 
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and General Campbell resumed bis route ‘witb bis book hi 
bandful of Europeans alone. At tbc distance of ” 
about eigbt miles, a body of tbc enemy, estimated i82j 
at seven thousand strong was discovered, having 
their front defended by two entrenchments, breast 
high, witb an interior ditch. Disposing one corn- 
pan)'' so as to keep the main force in check, the 
other assailed the stockades; and the men forced 
their way m by tearing down the stakes, or clam- 
bering over them, with the assistance of each other. 

' The Burmas stood their ground for some short 
time, and a conflict hand to hand ensued, in which 
the superior hardiliood and vigour of the European 
prevailed over barbarian courage, and the bayonet 
in the hands of the latter, proved a weapon, 
agamst which the heavy sword and short spear of 
the former were unavailing A frightful carnage 
took place ; the survivors fled into the forest, and the 
stockades were set on fire. The troops were then 
drawn up agamst the main body, but no disposition 
was she'wn by them to rcA'^enge the capture of the 
stockades, and the division slowly and unmolested 
returned to its cantonments. The British loss was 
comparatively inconsiderable.^ On the following 
mornmg. Brigadier Macbean, 'with two regiments, 
marched towards the post occupied by the Bur- 
mas, but no traces of them were observable. 
Another stockade was discovered, and stormed on 


^ One officer, Lieutenant Howard of the 13th, was killed, and two 
Lieutenants, Michel and O’Halloran, of the 38th, were severely wound- 
ed the former died a few days afterwards Nine rank and file were 
killed, and twenty-five wounded Of the Burmas, above three hun- 
dred dead bodies were found in the stockades and adjacent fields — 
Despatch, Sir A Campbell, 1st June Documents, 55 A 
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BooKm. the mommg of the 30th, not far from the Great 
“■ Pagoda. 

IK) The capture of their stockades on the 28th and 
80th Juno, had no effect m discouraging the Bur 
mas from their plan of surrounding the Bntish 
troops m Rangoon, and either dcstrojung them, or 
compelling them to surrender Preparations on a 
large scale irero begun, and irorks of great extent 
and strength were constructed atKemendme, against 
which it was detemuned to make a joigt attack 
from the shore and from the nver Three columns 
marched agmnst the position on the northern and 
eastern faces, while two of tlie Company’s ennzers, 
and other armed Teasels, havmg three hundred of 
His Jfajesty s 4l8t on board, ascended the Irawadi 
General Campbell was on board one of the emuers 
One column of Madras troops under Lieutenant 
Colonel Smith,soon came into action, but was unable 
to penetrate through the enemy’s outer cntrencli 
ments The second column, the Madras European 
Regiment, under Colonel Hodgson, although re 
ceivcd by a hens^ fire, might liaTC succeeded in the 
attempt, but an unsensonablo disehargc of grape 
from some of the armed resscls crossing its line of 
advance, inflicted more damage than had been siif 
fered from the enemy, and deterred the troops 
from prosecuting this assault The third column 
failed to force its wn) through the thickets to anj 
point where it could take part in the engagement 
The troops were ordered to retreat, and the ses«els 
fell down the m cr, pclJing to the Biiniias the 
honour of the day, and inspiriting them to per 
SCI ere in the contest 
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Previously to this failure, two several missions book iir. 
liad arrived, winch professed to have come from the ” 
newl}’’ appointed Rewoon, or Governor of Rangoon, isn 
and from the Viceroy of Pegu, to demand the cause 
of the attack upon Rangoon, and to propose a con- 
ference at Donabew with the British commissioners. 

This was declined. The messengers of the Viceroy 
were apprised that the transmission of despatches 
to Ava would alone meet the wishes of the British 
officers; and the}'' promised to return with the 
Viceroy’s concurrence: but as they never again 
made their appearance, it was probable, that their 
purpose had been to observe the condition of the 
British force, and to obtain a suspension of hostili- 
ties. In this latter respect they were disappomted, 
as arrangements were immediately adopted for re- 
peating the attack on Kemeiidine. Accordingly, 
on the 10th of July, a strong force was sent against 
that post and the stockades which had been erected 
between it and the Great Pagoda. It consisted of 
three thousand men, with four 18-pounders and 
four homtzers, under the Comraander-m-Chief , and 
two divisions of armed vessels were employed to 
assail the river face. On the march, a strong 
stockade was found about two miles from the town, 
of which the front faced a plain covered with water, 
and the other three sides were imbedded in the 
surrounding forest. A strong Burma division occu- 
pied the post. After battering the open face for 
an hour, a gap was effected, by which an opening 
was made for the storming column of the Madras 
European Regiment, and His Majesty’s 41st. At 
the same time, a second column of four Companies 
VOL. Ill F 
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ISth and 88th Eegiments, clambered over 

the pahaades in the rear of the entrenchment. The 

iMa Burmas Tvere thus hemmed m between tbe two 
parties, and fell m great numbers before the resist 
less bayonet. At this period of the war, the Bur- 
mas, expectmg no quarter, fought with desperation 
when unable to escape, and requited the forbearance 
of the soldiers by treacherous attempts ngamst 
their lives, which proved most fatal to them^ves 
The slaughter was in all cases disproportionate to 
the nmnhers engaged, and to the loss of the as- 
sailants 

The force then moved on to the attack of the 
Kemendme stockade, but by the time it had cleared 
a way through the thickets, and taken up its 
position opposite to the works, with the left resting 
on the nver, and the right extending inland, night 
had set m, and the troops had to bivouac m the 
forest Batteries were dso erected without loss of 
time, and notwithstanding heavy falls of nun, were 
ready to open at day break. A practicable breach 
was soon made , but the total silence that prevailed 
m tbe entrenchment, rendered it probable, that the 
Burmas had not awaited the assault Tins ivas 
the case they had abandoned their defence dunng 
the night, carrying inth them their dead and 
wounded As tho post of Kcmcndine formed a 
conrenient station for commanding the passage of 
tho nver alxno Bangoofi, and could ho supported 
from Shwe-da gon lull, it was dctcnnined to occupy 
It permanently , and a hundred Buropcans, with a 
Begimcnt of Jladros Jiatiie Infantry ivcre left ns 
its garrison Tlie Burmas drew back from their 
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proximity to tlie British, lines, and concentrated book iii 
their forces at Donabew, above fifty miles from ” 
Rangoon. J824 

A short interval of inqction followed the capture 
of the stockades at Kemendine, and nothing was 
felt of the enemy until the close of the month. 

The interruption of active operations on the part of 
the invaders was unavoidable; partly from the state 
of the country, but in a still gi-eater degree from 
the first appearance of that sickness which con- 
tinued to prevail during the remainder of the rainy 
season, and was attended with the most extensive 
mortahty. It began with an epidemic fever, which 
attacked individuals of all ranks, including the 
Commander-in-Chief, and which, although rarely 
fatal, left the system so much enfeebled as to be 
peculiarly liable to maladies mcidental to exposure 
to the heavy rains and scorching sun of a tropical 
climate. To aggravate these causes, the quantity 
and quality of the supplies provided for the troops 
proved defective. Relying upon the reported 
facility of obtaining cattle and vegetable food at 
Rangoon, it had not been thought necessary to 
embark any extraordinary stores on board the 
transports from Calcutta; and the Madras troops 
landed with a still more lunited stock. As 
soon as the deficiency was ascertained, arrange- 
ments were made to remedy it : but the arrival of 
provisions from Bengal demanded time, and 
in the interval the troops were dependent for 
sustenance upon salt meat, much of which was in 
a state of putrescence, and biscuit originally of an 
inferior description, and further deteriorated by the i 

F 2 
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BooKiTL mflucnce of the climate m engendering rapid de- 

composition The tvnnt of sufficient and ivholc 

I Ml. some food aggravated the evfl effects of the super 
abundant moisture of the atmosphere, and the 
evolution of deletonons vapours from the decaying 
vegetable matter of the surroundmg thichets, and 
the hospitals speedfly became croivdcd ivith sict, 
beyond the means at command of remedial treat 
ment. Pever and dysentery ivcre the prevnihiig 
maladies, and were ascnbable to local canses, but 
scurvy and hospital gangrene by which they were 
followed, were mainly attributable to the wont of 
proper and salutary nourishment Such wore the 
consequences of these combined causes, that to- 
wards tho end of the monsoon, scarcoly three 
thonsand men vrere fit for active duty Their 
spirit remamed, however, nnimpaued, and with tho 
intermission of the wet weather, and tho arrival of 
more adequate supplies, the troops, although their 
numbers were greatly tlunned by disease and 
death, were restored in some degree to LcaUli and 
efficiency ‘ 

Disease was not, however, tho only enemy whicli 
tho Bntish had to encounter, and after a few 

‘ •‘Ihiriog JoP«, Juir Aocott, Sepleaber *a^ October the *TrT 
•{reoKWJtUj’tilmltftefulDlotneb&^UJfronjibe ArtnicJ7 wfftmlr 
flto Elnropeom itx! tlxly two AaUre*, bdng oearij ooe^tUni of IM 
foniKT acJ ooc-fburth the latter) and u w«« thli somber I 
tm utored It vai cootldcnbljr Icn Is pmorthra tbog tbit wbWb 
HIM cdilblled br in/ (tt Ic*»t) European rrpqjcnl, in dther dltUlon 
of the arraj Of Eoropeon*, thw wbo died were a frictiofl 

one In iwelrei of ibe Isatireo, oomethlng Iff* than one In 
twenty On the •ettlog lo of the cold oeawn, tbe peoent 
beroa to detlioe and from JonoaiT to Jnly 18^ wit cwTiparallffly 
moderate."— l)r Waddell on the Olieaui imoog the fWtt h troop* 
at lUngoon.— Tran*. Medical and rb}»lcal of Cakutu, J 

219 
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“weeks of repose, tlicir exertions in the field were 
again attended Avith a rcncAval of their trhiinplis, as 
well as h}’ an aggravation of their sufferings To- 
Avards the end of June, the Burinas Avere ohserA^cd 
crossing in considerable numbers from Balia, on 
tlie riglit bank of the river, to the left aboA^e 
Kemendine; and on the first of Jul)’’, the forests in 
front of the Bengal lines AA^cre occupied by the 
enemy, while three columns, eacli estimated at 
a thousand strong inoA^ed to the riglit, as if intending 
to interpose betAA'een the lines and tlie toAAUi. Tlicy 
Avere encomitered b}’- a company of the 7th, and tAvo 
of the 22d j\Iadras Infantr}'-, AAuth a couple of guns, 
under the peisonal direction of General Campbell, 
and were soon driA’-en from their foriA^ard position 
and dispersed No further attack AA^as made, but 
the Burra as were CAudently pursuing their former 
plan of heraming in the British, and compelling 
them to retire, either by force of arms, or by the 
impossibility of availing themselves of the resources 
of the country. The check received on the 1st, 
had no effect upon their movements, and on the 
folloAAdng morning, a body marched upon Balia. 
They were repulsed, but Avitli the loss of the officer 
commanding. Captain Isaacs of the Madras Army. 
As the toAATi which had been deserted by the in- 
habitants, served only to give cover to the enemy’s 
approaches, it was destroyed 

The appointment of a new commander, the 
Thamba Wungyi, in place of the Thekia "Wungyi, 
who had failed to fulfil the injunction of the Court to 
annihilate the mA'^aders, gave an additional impulse 
to the operations of the Burma?, and rendered them 
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BOOK lu so dBnng and troublesome, that Sir A, Campbell de- 
' temomed to drive the enemy to a greater distance 
is«. They bad taken up a veiy strong position, about 
seven mfles above Bangoon, at a place where another 
branch of the Irawadi, the Lyne, joins the Bangoon 
river, and had there constructed three large stock 
odes, Tvbich completely commanded the stream 
The first of these, stood on the nght bank of the 
Bangoon branch, about eight hundred yards below 
the junction of the rivers , the second, on the loft 
bank, at a s imilar distance, and the third, on the 
pomt of land at the confluence, which, from its 
having a small pagoda on it, was denominated 
Pagoda point At Kamarut, a mile and a half 
above this, on the left bank of the Lync, but at 
some distance finm the bank, was a fourth stockade 
of still greater extent, connected with tlio others 
by subsidiary entrenchments The works were 
defended by a force of at least ten thousand men 
On the morning of the 8th July, a flotilla consisting 
of two of the Company’s cruisers, and soicrul 
smaller vessels, under the command of Lieutenant 
Fraier, of Ilis Majesty’s ship Larne, lianng on 
board General Campbdl, ivith two hundred and 
siicty men of the diet Begiment, a company of the 
hladras Furopcan Begiment, and deincliroents of the 
8rd, lOtli, and 17th Madras Infhntiy, ascended the 
m’cr The fire from the vessels soon o\ erpowered 
that of the stockades, and liaving effected a breach 
in the entrenchments on the right hand, the troops 
disembarked, and earned the ivork by storm Tlic 
second stockade, was in like manner taken by 
escalade, and the third was abandoned 
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While these operations were proceeding against book in 
tlie works on the river, a colninn composed of de- “ 
tachments from the different European Kegiments, 1824 
the 13th, 38th, and 89 th, the Madras European Regi- 
ment, and the 7th Native Infantiy, with artillery, 
under the command of Brigadier General Macbean, 
marched from the Shwe-da-gon upon Kamarut. 

The thickness of the forest compelled the return of 
the field-ordnance, with the exception of some 
small howitzers ; and the march was further im- 
peded by hea^y rain. The column, however, ad- 
vanced to the edge of a plain, where they could 
distinguish a series of seven different stock- 
ades giving mutual support to each other, and 
occupied by a numerous body of troops, who 
manifested entire confidence in the impregnahihty 
of their defences. After reconnoitring the works, 
General Macbean ordered the nearest of the stock- 
ades to be attacked; and it was immediately 
escaladed and taken by the 13th and 38th. As 
soon as it was cleared, the troops were again formed 
and led against a second stockade, which they 
earned in an equally intrepid manner. In this 
attack. Major Sale, of His Majesty’s 13th, was 
engaged m single conflict with a Burma of rank, 
who fell beneath his sword. The slaughter was 
fearful; and those who fled from it were too much 
alarmed to think of rallying. The panic was com- 
municated to their companions ; and the remaining 
stockades were carried with little resistance. An 
attempt of the fugitives to assemble on the skirts of 
the forest was frustrated by a few discharges of 
musquetry ; and the whole of the entrenchments at 
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BooKni Kamarnt Tvere jn the possession of the Bnhsh 

Bight hundred of the enemy svero found dead in 

lesi* the stockades, and numbers of the irounded perished 
m tlie thickets into which they had been conveyed , 
among the latter, was Thamba ‘W nng yi, the Burma 
commander The capture of so many stockades, 
and the delibemto valour inth which they were 
stormed and earned, almost exclusively by the 
bayonet, first struck terror mto the Bnrmas, and 
they learned no longer to thmk themselves secure 
ivithm the entrenchments A strong impression 
was also mode upon the Court and they now began, 
though reluctantly, to admit some doubt of their 
tnumph, unless the genius of Jlahn Bnndoola 
should redeem the reputation of their arms 

The inundation of tho countiy, and tlio sickly 
atato of tho troops, prcclnded the possibility of 
offensive operations on an extensive scale. Sir K 
Campbell confined his movements, therefore, to tho 
reduction of tho districts nhich were ncccasiblc by 
wntor Synam, tho ancient capital of Pegu, near 
tho junction of tho Pegu nver with that of liangoon, 
was attacked and taken on tho 4th of August, bj 
a party of IBs Jlnjesty’s dlst, the Jladrasl iiropcnn 
Regiment, and 12th JIndms N I , and n diiision 
of seamen from tho flotilla. Tho Biirmns bad 
fortified thcmseh'cs in the old Portuguese fnctoij , 
but had not courage to fiico on escalade After a 
brisk fire, they fled as the troops advanced to the 
assault A detachment was nl«o sent to the oppo- 
site distnet of Dflllo, whore a stockade was in like 
manner deserted Although liamssing to the 
troop, these e.\ciirsions had the effect of rclicntig 
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the iiiliahitants from flic military conscription to book hi 
which tliey were subject: and some of them ” 
now ventured to return to Ilanp:oon. Tlie people 1824 
of Pegu also began to cherish hopes of being en- 
abled to shake otl' the 3 oke winch the}' had liorne 
for the last sixt}’ }'ears, and again becoming an inde- 
pendent kingdom under some descendant of tlieir 
former kinirs. All encourafrement to this effect 
was, however, abstained from: as it was tliought 
that it might entuil upon the Compau}' the obli- 
gation of upholding a government incompetent to 
defend itself, and involve the British in an em- 
barrassing connection, unlikel}’’ to be attended with 
advantage It was, therefore, resolved not to 
countenance an}" insurrectional movements among 
the Talains, or people of Pegu : and tins cautious 
policy made them backward in identifying their 
interests vutli those of the invaders. 

The naval resources which were available induced 
Sir A Campbell to extend liis operations against the 
maritime possessions of Ava; and at the end of 
August, a division, consisting of His Majesty’s 89 th 
and the 7 th j\Iadras Infantry under Lieut -Colonel 
Miles, with several gun-brigs and cruizers, were 
sent against the coast of Teiiaserim, a nai’row but 
productive strip of land, extending four hundred 
miles along the bay of Bengal towards the south, 
in which direction it was bounded by the Malay 
states dependent on Siam, while, on the east, a 
range of mountains separated it from that kingdom. 

The chief towns, Tavoy and Mergui, speedily fell 
into the hands of the British. At the former, a party 
friendly to them, headed by the second in authority^ 
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flotiUa, fled as soon ns the troops ivero landed 

for the assault, evincing the impression ivhich hod 

'SK. been made upon their fears by the destruction 
Tvhich had hitherto befallen their entrenchments A 
cironmstance occurred, hoirover, at this time, 
which might have been expected to have re-nni 
mated thoir confidence m their system of matmg 
war 

In the begmning of October, information hn\nng 
bepn received that the Burmns had strengthened 
themselves at Kyklu, about fourteen miles from 
Bangoon, Sir A Campbell detenmned to disloilgo 
them , and, in order to gratify tho iladma troops, 
who felt aggneved that they had not hitherto been 
allowed to lead tho way to victory, but laid been 
employed only to second and support tho Euro 
peans, tho enterprise was entrusted to thorn alone, 
a brigade of tho 3rd and 84th Native Infnntiy, 

I about eight hundred strong, with two howitzers, 

commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Smith, being 
sent against tlio enemy lie marched early on the 
4th of October, and, after some delay and fatigue 
occasioned by the state of tho country, nmi'cd 
towards evening at an entrenchment occupied by 
the Burmns An attempt to carry it by escalade 
was defeated, with the loss of Lieutenant Cainjibell 
of the Pioneers, who was mortally wounded Tlie 
hointrers were then brought up, and after a few 
dischnigcs, the worh was taken in flank, and tho 
Burmns retreated into tho thickets adjacent 1 rom 
information obtained from the pnsoners, it ap- 
peared that the Burmns were in greater force at 
Ivy klu than had been anticipated, and I icutcnant 
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Colonel Smith applied for a reinforcement of a de- 
tachment of European troops. The Commander- 
in-Chief refused to allow any European soldiers to 
he sent/ but despatched three hundred of the 
Madras Infantiy, 'with two more field-pieces, and 
with these Colonel Smith marched upon Kyklu 
on the morning of the 7th. On his approach to 
the position, a succession of breast- works arrested 
his advance. They were stormed, but with unavoid- 
able delay; and it was five in the afternoon 
before the force arrived at the prmcipal stockade, 
resting on an eminence on its right, the summit 
of which was covered by a fortified Pagoda. A 
column of attack under Major Wahab was directed 
to advance against the stockade in front, while 
another under Captain Wdliamson diverged to the 
right, to assault it in flank. A third column 
formed a reserve, while a party of the 28th N. I. was 
directed to carry the Pagoda The Burmas per- 
mitted the column of attack to approach within 
sixty yards without firing a shot, when they poured 
upon them a fire of grape and musquetry, so 
steadily maintained, that the Sipahis quailed be- 
neath it. Major Wahab and the leading officers 
and men were killed or wounded, and the re- 
mainder, losing their self-command, lay down to 
screen themselves from the fire. The party sent 
against the Pagoda had been unable to make any 


' See Lieutenant Havelock’s account of this transaction he justly 
observes “ the catastrophe at Kaikloo is to be attnbutcd to a false 
partition of force ” Native soldiers are most effective when associated 
With Europeans the absence of the latter on this occasion evidently 
originated in feelings incompatible with the real interests and reputa- 
tion of the army — Memoir on the Campaigns of Ava, p 124 
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Booiia imprmicm npon the post, and had fallen haci, 
pnrsued the Bunnaa. The column that "mis to 
law. have taken the Tvorkfl in flank had not made its 
appearance Hopeless of retnenng the day, Colonel 
Smith ordered a retreat, which began with some 
degree of order, but soon degenerated into a flight, 
and the men rushed in n confused mass down the hiU, 
closely followed by the Burmas The pursuit was 
checked by the approach of Captain Wilhamson’s 
division, which, unable to penetrate through the 
thicket, had retraced its steps, and debouched m 
tnne to oppose a steady front to the enemy The 
column of reserve also succeeded in rallying the 
fugitives, and tlic whole retreated in good order to 
Todagheo, where tlicy arnvod at eleven at night. 
Two officers' and twenty men were killed, and 
SLV officers and sixty men were wounded in this 
affair A report was forwarded to Ava, that a 
great victory had been won, and tho fact was con 
finned by tho transmission of the arms and accoutre- 
ments of tho fallen soldiers Great exultation ivas 
manifested, and commendation and rewards con 
ferred upon tho Tsada Woon, who commanded the 
Burma force 

MTintover may have been tho inducement to 
incur the linxnnl of discomfiture at K^khi, its 
actual occutTcncc was too obnouslj misdiici oils, 
and was too mfoleroblo to the spint of the army 
to be passed over mthout retribution Immediate 

' C«pl«tn ADcn ind Uonroial Ilonil of it« Slih SriJni ^ t 
Ltallnoiit Tnni »•* »lll> <t>r oJoona, «oJ loi siira « rnj 
dlilloot •eooom of the action, tiulcn tbc tlUctl aioooot to fjrty — 
Two 1 hi At*, p. 07 
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measures Tvere adopted to remedy the evil conse- booktii 
quences of the disaster, and a force of four hundred ” 
and twenty Europeans, and three hundred and 1824. 
fifty Native Infantry, with three field-pieces, was 
detached agamst Kyklu, on the afternoon of the 
17 th, under Brigadier M'^Creagh. On approaching 
the position, the division found the mangled bodies 
of those who fell on the 7 th suspended to the trees 
by the road-side, after ha™g suffered every muti- 
lation that barbarian cruelty could devise The 
sight served to rouse the indignation of the troops, 
and they pressed on eagerly to revenge their com- 
panions in arms. Their vengeance was disap- 
pointed : the enemy had not waited for the certain 
retaliation, but had fallen back to Koghahi, where 
he. was reported to have received reinforcements, 
and thrown up entrenchments. Brigadier M'^Creagh 
continued his march to the spot indicated, but 
found no other vestige of the Burmas than an un- 
finished and abandoned stockade. Ravins’ de- 
stroyed the works at the different stations, the 
division returned to Rangoon without the loss of 
a man. 

Nor was the expedition to Kyklu the only 
action at this period, notwithstanding the physical 
obstacles to mihtary operation and the crippled con- 
dition of the force, which evinced the spirit of both 
the naval and military services The brother of 
the Kmg of Ava, the Prince of Tharawadi, who 
had been placed at the head of the Burma army, 
had continued in position with his mam body at 
Donabew, but had detached a part of his force 
under the Kye Wungyi, a principal member 'of 
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BooKiiL the miimtiy', to Thnntabum on the Ljme nver 
Here he was attacked, on the 8th of Octoher, by 
ISM Major Evans, with three hundred of His Majesty’s 
88th, one hundred of the Madras Light Infantry, 
with a detachment of Artillery and a division of 
gun boats, the flotilla being commanded by Captam 
Chads The party proceeded by water On the 
7th they arrived opposite to Thantabnin, which 
was defended by three breast-works of timber, and 
fourteen war boats, each carrying a gun After 
exchanging a brisk fire, the troops and sailors 
landed, and stormed the works On the following 
morning, they attacked and captured the principal 
stockade, which was of great strength, being two 
hundred yards long by one hundred and eighty 
broad, and constnictcd of solid timbers liftccn feet 
high, having on mtcrior platform eight feet from 
the ground, on which a number of small iron and 
wooden guns were arranged, while a battery of 
seven pieces of ordnance of larger calibre irero 
placed in battery along the lower part of tbo work, 
through openings pierced for the murzlcs of the 

' Although the Burmi forra of OetmiTrCTil li that of ao ab«olol* 
do^lUm the Klog li tided lo bit adiolnliiratloa bj two coaocD^, ■ 
noblic aod t priry one. The firtt eonaljtt of four membtrt entitled 
WUDgyeet, properir written WoikVti metnlo? 

burtbeo but In iWi c*»e denoJng an office of Itnponaoce The 
memben of Ihia council are eooaidered eotnpetcol to the dr*chirpe of 
all retporalble dotlet, whether drll or mlHu^ t »o are their depotlf*, 
or M uanloL*, of wboci aUo there aro fowT i"heeotitirin< eotnrieted 
br eight or tm S«nwlh*ap 3 U,<wSecTttanet. The 1 rlrr ( ouocil eoo 
auttalvi of four OKaiber»t*Uled Alweo wtm*. or Inilde otTicef*, belajt 
tlie priiate ad»i«er« of Xing 7*bey hi\e their Seerrtirir*, ^ 
T^ndaulhana. The Goreruor of « pToriotc Ii atTW Mj o-wdd and 
hla depute an, while the head of a towmblpli the 
AU there and aJI other pubBe offirtr*. arc eipeetr'l to di«hjr^ 
inllltarj' aa well a< jadlaal, and fi*cal dutie* j ami ibe whole 
adult popolatloo of th^ coooiij !• Cable to coaKrlption — CrawiuTu * 
Jjnbaoj |o Ara, p 5W- 
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guns. The Bunnas, after one or two ineffective book iii 
discharges, fled from the approacli of the storming 
party, and the entrenchment was captured without 1824 
loss. In it was found, a teinpoi aiy building for the 
accommodation of the ICj’^e Wungjn, perforated in 
many places by the balls from the flotilla : a cir- 
cumstance which, no doubt, contributed to the 
rapid evacuation of the stockade. The works were 
destroyed, and the force returned to Rangoon. 

The rains which had intermitted in October, re- 
turned with great violence in the beginning of 
November; and as the transports with fresh stores 
had not yet reached Rangoon, the continuance of 
the same causes, an unhealthy chmatc and un- 
wholesome food, admitted of no material allevia- 
tion of the sickness Scarcely thirteen hundred 
Europeans, many of whom were enfeebled by recent 
disease, were fit for duty ; and the native regiments 
were similarly reduced, both in numbers and 
vigour. The sufferings of the troops were, how- 
ever, forgotten, m the prospect of new triumphs; 
and the approach of danger stimulated them to 
exertions of which they could scarcely have been 
deemed capable A final effort to drive the in- 
vaders into the sea, or brmg them in chains to be 
subjected to ignominy and torture at Ava, was 
now to be made ; and Maha Bandoola, having added 
to the troops recalled from Arakan aU the rein- 
forcements which the utmost exertions of the Go- 
vernment could levy, was marching at the head of 
a reputed host of sixty thousand men, to annihilate 
the British army at Rangoon. He arrived m the 
vicinity of the British fines in the beginning of 

VOL. III. a 
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BOOK III. Beccmber, and ivus aflowed to take up tlio position 
”• he selected inthout intcrmption, it being the pohi^ 
1814. of the Commanderrm Chief to encourage his pre- 
sumption, and thna brmg the enemy completely 
■mthm reach before stnking a dccisire blow Tlio 
array of the Burma army, which was supported on 
the nght by a numerous flotilla of war boats and 
fire-rafta on the nvor, extended from the Irawndi, 
opposite to Dalla, m a scnu cironlar direction, past 
Kemendmo and the Great Pagoda, facing the 
Bengal hues, and rested its left on the bank of the 
Puzendoon creek, half a mile from Bangoon on 
the cost The front was covered m most places 
by thick jungle, but, where open, ivas protected bj 
breast- works and stockades, which wore constructed 
with smgular rapidity and skill Of the Burma 
force, half were armed with musqiicts, the rest 
with swords and spears. Tlioy had a number of 
gmjals, or small cannon, carrying balls of from bl\ 
to twehe ounces, and some pieces of heavier, 
though not very serviccablo, nrtilhiy A bodj of 
five hundred Casayhorsc, mounted on the small but 
sturdy pomes of tliocountiy, formed their caialrj 
The key of the Bntish position was the Great 
Pagoda, wlucli was armed inlh twenty pieces of 
artiUcry, and occupied by three hundred men of 
His Jlajcsty’s 38th The 2S0i Jfadras Infantry was 
stationed nt its base. Along the bughts to tho 
town, were posted JIis Majest/s 13th, with some 
guns on their nght Tho remainder of the force 
was arranged communicating inth I’nngoon, which 
was further defended hy the shipping A ixi^t in 
front of tho lines, onginallj u Jliiddhist convent. 
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was occupied by two liundred of the Madras Euro- 
pean Infantiy and some Sipahis, with gnus; and 
the stockade of Kemendiiie, which covered the left 
rear of the position, was held b}^ the 26th Madras 
Native Infantry and a few of the ]\Iadras European 
Eegiment, under Major Yates. IIis ]\Iajest)^’s sloop 
Sophia under Captain R}wes, and the Satellite gun- 
brig, anchored off Kemendine, inatenally added to 
its defensive strength 

Between the 1st and 5th of December, the 
Burmas displayed incessant activity, in advancing 
their works close to the British lines, and in re- 
peated attacks upon the stockade of Kemendine. 
shelving that tliey accurately estimated its im- 
portance. Their efforts were repulsed vdth dis- 
tinguished gallantry. They kept up a constant fire 
also upon the vessels in the river from the opposite 
bank, but did httle execution. Nor were their 
fire-rafts, although launched with persevering 
dihgence, productive of much detriment. No 
serious attempt was made to check their progi'ess ; 
although, on the 1st, a division under ilajor Sale 
attacked the left of the enemy, drove them into 
the forest, and destroyed their entrenchments', and 
on the followmg morning, two sorties were made 
from the Pagoda, which in like manner compelled 
the Burmas to conceal themselves in the adjommg 
jungle. As soon as the troops retired, they returned 
to their position, and resumed their worlcs ; and, as 
by the fifth of the month, they had begun to be 
troublesome along the front. Sir A Campbell con- 


' In this action, Capt O’Shea was killed, and fi\e officers of the 
13th were wounded 
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BooKUL ceived that the period had amvcd for a general 

attack upon them A party of gun boats was ac 

ISM. cordingly sent up tho Piizendoon crock, to take 
the Bumuis m flank, while t^\ o columns, one cIe^ cn 
hundred strong under Alnjor Sole, and tho other of 
BIX hundred under Mojor '^^’’nlker, mo\cd upon 
their left. Both columns forced thcor ^ ay throngh 
the Burma entrenchments, and broke and scattered 
their defenders, until the nhole of the left of tho 
enemy wTis driven from tho field, with the loss of 
their guns, and military and ■vN'orking stores Their 
loss was also severe, wh3e that of the British was 
inconaiderablo , except m the death of Major 
"^^alker, who was shot at tlio hesad of his column 
Although dislodged from his position on tlio 
loft, AToha Bandooln did not think it nccessaty to 
quit tho field, but concentrating his troops on the 
centre and tho nght, commanded them to pn«h 
forward their trenches in the direction of the Great 
Pagoda, until they were within a Imndrcd vntxls of 
tho mound To clrnso tlicm finally from this \ icinitj , 
Sir A^ Campbell ordered an attack to bo made 
upon them, on tho 7th December, in four column*, 
commanded scvemllj Liciit Colonels ifulltt, 
Brodic, and Parlbj, and Cnptuin Milsoii, Major 
Sale vnth his division acting upon the cncin} s 
left and roar Tho advance of tho columns yyns 
preceded b^ n licayj cannonade Thej were rt^ 
ccivcd vnth n bnsk fire from tho cncmj , but as 
soon as they ncsired 'he trencliC'*, the Ihinnus fle^l 
and the grand nnnv which was to have frigid \va 
from the [ircstncx? of (he invudtr', ua-'^ com/»htdj 
routed and di‘iorgnni*cd flit dtv^*^loII which hud 
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been previously engaged in fruitless attacks upon 
Kemendine, made a final attempt on tlie morning 
after the action at the Pagoda, but was again re- 
pulsed, and desisted from the enterprise. A body 
whicli continued to occupy the stockades at Dalla, 
was diTven from them on the 10th, by a party of 
Ills Majesty’s 89th, and some Native troops; and 
the neighbourhood of Eangoon was considered to 
be no longer infested b}’- a hostile force. "With 
that perseverance, however, which so remarkably 
characterised the Burma commanders, and tlie 
elasticity ivith whicli they recovered fi’om defeat, 
it soon appeared that they were still in the 
neighbourhood ; and it was ascertained that they 
had thrown up strong defences at Kokicn, about 
four miles north of the Great Pagoda, where twenty 
thousand men had rallied, under the command of 
Maha Thilwa. It was necessary to dislodge them, 
and compel their removal to a greater distance, not 
only in completion of the military movements which 
had been hitherto so successful, but in order to 
protect Rangoon from the more insidious projects 
of the Burmas, to elfect its destruction On the 
night of the 14th, an extensive conflagration, 
attributed to incendiaries, broke out at once m 
difierent places, by which the mat huts were 
speedily consumed; and a great part of the town 
was laid in ashes. The flames were fortunately 
suppressed by the exertions of the garrison and 
the sailors of the squadron, without ha\nng done 
any injury to the pubhc stores; and mthout any 
attempts of the enemy to take advantage of the 
temporary confusion and embarrassment which 
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succeeded. Accordingly, on tto 15th December, 

;^tiTo columns, the right, formed of detncliments of 

lasi. His Majesty's 13th, and the 18th and 84th A’ I , 
"With one field piece, and sixty men of tho Gorer 
nor General’a Body Guard, the whole six hundred 
strong, under Brigadier Cotton, who had recently 
taken the command of the Bengal division , and the 
left, eight hundred strong, composed of detach 
ments of the 38th,4lEt,and SOtli, King’s Bcgimcnts, 
and the Madras European Regunent, and of tho 
9th, 12th, 28th, and 80th, N I , with five guns, 
and tho rest of the Body Guard, commanded by 
General Campbell himself, marched upon tho works 
at Kokien Tho latter was mtonded to assail tlicm 
in front , whdo tho former a ns to make a detour 
and attack them m tho rear Tho works wore 
strong and oxtcnsiic, consisting of two largo 
stookados on oithcr flank, connected by bl\ circular 
entrenchments, tho whole bemg three miles in cir 
cumfcronco. Tlio left column, on reacliing tho 
point of attack, was divided into tno portions, 
whicli wero rcspectii cly directed against tho two 
pnncipal stockades Tiic right column, on arriving 
m the rear of tho left stockade, ivas for some time 
exposed to a heavy fire, by nliich tho 18th wliicli 
led tho division, and which had signalised itself in 
every action in which thcrcgiincnt had been engaged, 
suflered scicrclj Three officers were kdlmV, and 
Major Sale and scvxral others wore woundcil, hut 
nothing could arrest the progress of the troops, and 

• Uniteiuinti Darlff Pefre wd »p«1 

ranV Jind file wcrollIUtlt eight oflTrrri fwladiOg 

Drtinlf t«o 8cfi«Tt«, ami [ulTatrs were wemfttW. 
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the entrenchment was carried at the point of the book iii 
bayonet. At the same time, the 38th had escaladed “ 
the front face of the stockade, and the Burmas, 1024 
hernmed in by the assailants, fell in great numbers. 

The other principal stockade was captured with 
equal celerity by the 89th, and in twenty minutes 
the whole of the works were in possession of the 
British', The Burmas sustained a severe loss on 
this occasion, as the fugitives were intercepted by 
the Governor-General’s Body-Guard, a detachment 
of which had recently joined from Bengal, and 
proved of great service in the ensuing operations. 

Bqual success attended the British arms on the 
river; and the boats of the men-of-war, and gun- 
boats towed by the Diana steamer, captured and 
destroyed a number of war-boats and fire-rafts. 

The dispersion of the grand army was thus com- 
pleted ; and the Burma General, retiring to Donabew, 
employed himself with the most laudable reso- 
lution and activity in rallying and re-organising 
his army, and placing it under the shelter of en- 
trenchments of more than ordinary strength and 
extent. The character of the war was in fact 
changed. The Burmas no longer ventured upon 
offensive operations, but confined their objects to 
the defence of the line of the river, and the exclu- 
. sion of the British from any communication with 
the upper provinces. The di-success with which 
this policy was attended, we shall hereafter describe ; 
and in the mean time, advert to the events which 
had occurred in other quarters. 

^ Besides the loss suffered by the 13th, the casualties of the day, 
were, six killed, and eighty-five wounded , of the latter. Lieutenant 
O’Hanton, Bengal Artillery, died of his wounds. 
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retire — Kachar — ArmyassemUed for the Invasion 
of Aea from Kachar — Nature of the Country , — 
impossibility of advance, — Preyeet abandoned , — 
the Burmas driven from Manipur by Gambhir 
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semUed for the Invasion of Ava by teay of 
Arakan, — difficulty of procuring Carnage , — 
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slate of Mutiny, — Measures for its Sitpprcstion — 
Troops collected at Barradporc — Mutineers frM 
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Death, or to impntonment , — some cxecuhd , — 
the rest pardoned — Difficult Progress of the Army 
in Aral-an — Hoad along the Coast crossed by wide 
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— Army collected on the Kdadyiic — Itcpuhe of the 
Flotilla at KiungpaUt — Advance of the Amy 
towards Aroian, — opposed by the Fncmy — Itrst 
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attempt to cross the Hills umiiccessfidj — the 
Banna Position turned^ — Arahan occupied^ — 

Burma Force enacuates the Province. — Sandoway 
and Bamri reduced — Attempts to discover P^ses 
over the Mountains to Ava unsuccessfid . — Un- 
healthiness of Arahan^ — extreme Sickness and 
Mortality of the Troops^ — the Town abandoned. 

As soon as the British troojis in Asam found it book in 
necessaiy to fall hack to Gohati, the Burinas 
returned to the stations whence they had been ex- 1824 
pelled, and renewed their work of spoliation in the 
adjacent districts. It was, therefore, detennined 
to effect theii’ final expulsion ; and Lieut.-Colonel 
Richards, having been placed in command of a 
Native force, about three thousand strong, was in- 
structed to perform the duty.^ Although the state 
of the country delayed the movement of his entire 
division ; yet, towards the end of October, two de- 
tachments were sent in advance by water, to check 
the predatory incursions of the enemy. Major Waters, 
with part of the Dinapore battalion, proceeded to 
Raha Chowki and Noagong; and Major Cooper, 
with a wing of the Champaran Light Infantry, 
to Raliabar. The first division, on arriving at Rah a 
Chowki, found the Burmas unprepared for an attack, 
and dispersed among the villages. In their flight 
many were killed and taken. They were followed to 
Noagong, where the Boora Raja, the Burma Gover- 


' This division was formed of the 46th and 47th Remments of 
Native Infantry, the Rungpore and Dinapore Local Battalions, 
Champaran Light Infantry, details of artillery and a body of Irregular 
Horse, with a flotilla of giin- boats 
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sooniL nor of Asam ivas entrenched with thirteen hundred 

-tie did not await the amval of tlio detach 

!««■ meiita, but retreated with so much precipitation 
as to render it impossible to overtake him. Tlie 
division under Alajor Coopor, having on its route 
dispersed a body of the enemy, found Enluibar 
abandoned These advanced positions being se- 
cured, Colonel Richards moved the remainder of his 
force, but, as his inarch lay along the nver, llie 
stores and baggago were transported m boats that 
bod to bo tracked against tbo current, and his pro- 
gress was, therefore, somewlmt tedious It was 
1835. not until the 6th January, that the whole were 
concentrated at Maura JIuJJi, on tho Bmlimaputm, 
one hundred and twenty miles from Gohati, 
clearmg tho countiy, as they adianccil, of several 
detached parties of tho Burmas on their tlanks, and 
compolbng them to retua fiirtlicr to the cast, at 
first to Jorbath, and then to Rangpur, tho capital 
of Upper Asam, situated on tho Diklio mcr, a 
feeder of tho Brahmaputra. Colonel Richards 
amved ot Rangpur on tbo 29tli, and haiing 
earned by escalade a strong stockade erected across 
the road, invested the south face of tlie fort, a 
square buildmg of masonry, on tho walls of wliicli 
two hundred pieces of ordnance of vanous calibre 
wore mounted, and tho approach to wbicli iras 
defended by deep swamps and a ditch Arrange- 
ments were made to batter tho walls, and cOcct a 
breach, when proposals forsurrender were rcceiiod 
The gamson consisted of Burmas and Asameso, 
tlie latter licmg the folloivcrs of the cliicfs who 
had been opposed to the Raja, Cliandra Kanta, and 
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had called in the aid of the Burmas. The presence book in 
of danger had disposed many of them to desert 
their alhes; and violent dissensions had for some isss. 
time prevailed among them, in the course of which, 
the head of the party, the Boora Baja, had recently 
been murdered at Jorhath. Two of the surviving 
chiefs now in Bangpur, the Sham Phokan and 
Bagli Phokan, were desirous of making terms witli 
the Enghsh ; and they succeeded in persuading the 
opposing part)^ to permit the despatch of an em- 
bassy to Lieut. -Colonel Bichards, to learn the 
conditions which they might expect. As the 
season was advanced, and difficulties and delays 
in bringing up supplies miglit be anticipated, it 
was thought prudent to permit such of the garrison 
as continued hostile, to withdraw mto the Burma 
territory, on condition of their abstaining from any 
act of aggression on their retreat. Those, who were 
iviUmg to subimt, were allowed to remain in Asam. 

The terms were accepted. Sham Phokan with 
seven hundred followers surrendered. There were 
about nine thousand of both sexes and all ages, 
including two thousand fightingmen, who marched 
towards the frontier ; but many fell off by the way, 
and established themselves in Asam. The occu- 
pation of Bangpur and the retreat of the Burmas 
successfully terminated the operations of the 
campaign, and rendered Asam a British province. 

There still continued, however, a demand for the 
exertions of the British officers to restrain the law- 
less habits of the Sing-fos, and other barbarous 
border tribes, who, taking advantage of the dis- 
orders consequent on the Burma invasion, overran 
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BOOK 111 , and laid ivaste the adjacent districts, and earned 
”• off great nnmbora of the inhnhitants as slaves. 

ISM. The determination irhlch iras shcivn to prevent and 
pnnish the ontrnges of thcfio tnbes, indneed tlicm 
to mote common canse with the Burmas, and in 
May, a jomt force of Bnrmns and Sing fos en 
trenched themselves at Dafa Gam and Bisa Gam, 
nllnges on the Nao dihmg nver These were 
successively attacked on the 9th and 11th June, 
by a detachment of the 57th Mativo Infnntij, 
under Lieutenants Nciifvillo and Ker Little re 
Bistance was made at tlio former At the latter, the 
Burmas drew up m front of their stockades, as if 
with an intention of giving battle, but a corre- 
sponding move being made by the Sipahis, tlioir 
courage faded, and they retired into their entrench 
ments Bcmg closely foUon-ed, tliey attempted no 
stand, but evacuated tlio whole of the stockades, 
live in number ns the troops ndinnccd to the 
charge, without finng a shot On tho following 
morning, the enemy was pursued to the passes in 
tho monntams, by a party under Ensign Bojle, less 
with tlic evpcctntion of ovcrtakmg them, than that 
of rescuing tho captiics they iverc carrjing into 
shwoiy Tho hope was not disappointed, and, 
although the enemy ivere seen from the top of the 
irst pass, making their ivny across the second, at 
a distance whicli precluded tlic chance of coming 
up witli them, thej had quickened their adinncc 
only bj abandoning much of thcirspoil and Icni ing 
their prisoners behind Manj hiindredi of \siini-n 
ivere redeemed from certain bondagt, and nstond 
to their nnthc iilingcs Arrangements were sub 
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sequcntly made 'witli the l^arharian tribes of Upper bookiii 
Asam, b}' wliicli lliey "were converted into depend- 
ents and allies, and detached from all connection ims 
'\M tli Ava 

The opeiations in Asam had been regulated by the 
principles oiiginally laid down, and had been con- 
lined to the expulsion of tlie Burmas from the pro- 
vince. Adherence to a similar prudent policy in 
Kachar would have ob\ rated much embarrassment 
and disappointment, and avoided an enormous and^ 
fruitless expense When, however, the dihiculties 
in which the expedition to Bangoon vas involved 
were made known to the Government, and it ap- 
peared doubtful whether the British force under 
General Campbell would bo able to penetrate into 
the interior of the country, the views originally 
entertained were departed from, and plans were 
suggested, which received the earnest support of 
the Goinmandcr-m-Chief, for an invasion of Ava, 
by two considerable armaments, one of wliich was 
to penetrate from Kachar, through Manipur, into the 
valley of the Ningti river, falling into the Irawadi; 
the other from Chittagong through Arakan, and 
across the mountains into Ava, where it was to 
effect a junction with the army of Eangoon. The 
Burmas had shewn that such routes existed ; and it 
was rather hastily concluded that they would be 
equally practicable to disciplined troojis encumbered 
with heavy baggage, stores and artilleiy. The con- 
sequences were such as might have been anticipated 
from so inaccurate an estimate of the difficulties to 
be overcome 

The force that was assembled on the Sylhet . 
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BOOK lu. frontier for the Knchnr campaign, in tbo cold 
weather of 1824-6, consisted of above seven thou 
lens, sand men, under tbo command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Sbnldhnm.' Ko opposition was to bo 
apprehended from the enemy, for the Burmas had 
abandoned all their posts m Kachar, and the ever 
tiona of the Court of Ava on the side of Bangoon 
prevented the possibflily of their reinforcing to any 
extent their parbea in Manipur The array had, 
however, much moro formidable foes to contend 
With in the character of the country that was to bo 
traversed, and very soon cxpcncnced tlio utter mi 
possibibty of tnumphing over the physical obstacles 
opposed to its progress. 

Tho first move of the Kachar force brought 
Colonel Shuldham, with tho nrtilleiy and tlio 8rd 
Brigade to Dndhpatli, by a road which had boon 
mado with infinite labour by tho Pioneers, from 
Bhndrapur to Banslnndy from tho latter to 
Manipur, n distance of nearly ninety miles, tho 
whole tract presented an uninterrupted sncccssion of 
ascents and descents, abrupt hills strctcliing across 
tho road from north to south, and sejnnited at llicir 
bases by narrow streams, with precipitous baiibs, 
running m a deep miiy bottom, and liable, like all 
mountain rivulets, to a sudden and rapid n«c 
after every shower Tor tho first thirty miles, the 
lulls were clothed from Ihcir Irnses to their siimiaits 

1 It smi fomiol of rix tlrplownn of J, 1. llwTtt. tllB, “*1 Vlth, 

bAmJni « <•« fat IWmO'l ^ HUhSWs >">1 -Jsf •• 'S' 

Vth IWcidc Iwn CnBip oWnfAllllrO tsssfl Ub-SjUkI 

l/>c»l Corns o Carpt ofCanlij HUIr* Inranljr iliw « bylj 
of Kictatii .oJ Sltnlrom, sUonI tio tuoand ilrooE sodw lUj* 
CanjUdr Sltij 
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with thick forest j the spaces between the trees of book in 
wliich were filled up with nii intricate net-work 
of interwining reeds and hriibhwood, cfi.cctaally 1825 
screening the alliuial soil underneath from the 
rays of the sun, and converting it into a deep 
and plashy mire alter every slight fdl of ram. To 
aggravate these difiicultics, the season proved un- 
usually wet; and frequent and heavy rains com- 
mencing early in February , and continuing through 
the month with little intermission, soon c\'inced 
that all expectation of reaching jManipur across the 
hills and thickets of Kachar, must terminate in dis- 
appointment. The Pioneers, by extraordinary ex- 
ertions, cleared about forty miles of footway, to 
the banks of the Ju'i rivulet, but their labours 
were of little avail, as the road was impassable for 
artiUery and loaded cattle. In the attempts that were 
made to move onward, and in the conveyance of 
supphes to the working parties in advance, hun- 
dreds of bullocks, and a great number of camels 
and elephants, died of fatigue, or were cither inex- 
tricably plunged in the mud, or had their limbs 
dislocated in the efforts made for their extrication. 

After struggling against these natural obstacles in 
vain, through February and March, the imjiractica- 
bility of the project was recognised, and the pro- 
secution of the design was abandoned. The object 
was nevertheless accomplished ; but by much simpler 
and less costly means. The expelled Raja of Ma- 
nipur, Gambhir Sing, accompanied by a British 
officer, Captain Pemberton, at the head of five hun- 
dred Mauipuris and Kachans, provided with anns 
and ammunition by the British Government, set 
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BooKm. out from Sylhet m the middle of May, and, after 

nndeigomg severe fatigue and pnvation, arnicd 

lau. on the confines of Mampor, on the 10th of June 
The mam body of the Burmas had quitted the 
valley , and the detachments left m occuiintion, did 
not venture to oppose the Kajn Gambhir Sing, 
having eleared his conntiy of the enemy, return^ 
to Sylhet, to prepare for further nggrcssii o enter 
pnsea when the season should permit 

The armament directed ngmnst ArnLan was on 
a scale still more extensile than that against Ka 
char, and it was confidently expected, that after 
iTrcatmg the province from tlie Burmas, it would 
be able to act effectively m concert nuth Sir Archi 
bald Campbell, by joining him on bis wny tomirds 
the capital. A force of about clci-cn tliousalid 
mon‘ was assembled at Chittagong toimrds the end 
of Soptembor, of which the command ivas tnhen 
by Bngadior (Jcneral Morrison, of llis Majistj ’s 
semco a flotilla of sloops and gun bngs iins at 
tached to it, under tlio orders of Coinmodoro 
Hayes’, for the comcyoncc of the troops and 8Ui»- 
piics along the sliore, and to co^ipemfe with the 
force in reducing those portions of the coast, which 
are formed into small islands by the numerous 
channels, through which the nver of Aruban floivs 

• It wtt fOTmfdorillt SWctljUltb •ndSliblltpimli.lbrerili 
43nd, 40tb snd SSnd, llrtipnl N I wd Snd J.I lljllslloc 1 ibe JOih 
Kid loth IlrrimmU, M«di»s N I, Ibo blog lerj- • boJj erf towl 
llofse with Aullj oTArUUrtr Md rinorrr*. 

• Tbr floiDU romprlscd IbrtrUsI tlomUj cnJtrr ibr tooip>") 
Mrmlna iddps, Jl«r*rrb and iDTfatljnlar bte pin tsijis altb tw 
telcb bfatib-Tr,«d and nolo, "taani jam w^vt Ibar ran 

nnd ptin boaJ*, mH enmUt;; » I pottr^lcr r«m>cn I '"J** 

trw'port*, »Dd Mty; awl cswmtfy boala. lo lo ll*if ctf»» 

tbe ^CMcU bjJ on board a flutdb mariiK ilx Ltredml ilronj* 
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into the Bay of Bengal Impediments of a similar book iii 
character Avith those v hich had prC'^cnted themselves 
in Asam and Kachar, arising from tlic nature of Jsss. 
the country, and tlic insuihcicncy of its resources, 
retarded tlic opening of the campaign; andtlie year 
had closed before the troops Avere in a condition to 
inoA'c Tlic Avant of cattle for the conveyance of 
stores and baefi^a^c Av.as one of the most serious 
obstacles of the march of tlic arm}’’, and the difliculty 
of procuring an adequate supply CAcn in Bengal, 

Avas mainly productiA'c of a feeling of discontent 
among the iiatiA^c troops, Avhich, in one imfortunate 
instance, led to an unusual and fatal display of 
insubordination 

In the ordinary movements of the Bengal army, 
the Sipahis are expected to provide the means of 
conveyance for their oAAm baggage. This is not in 
general A^cry cumbrous, but it includes articles for 
indmdual use, such as culinary utensils, A\hich 
the Hindu soldier cannot, consistently A\’’ith dis- 
tinctions of caste, share Avith his comrade, 
and Avhich form an inconA’^enient addition to the 
burthen to be laid upon the bullock that he has 
hired', especially in the lower provinces of Bengal, 

Avhere the cattle are small and feeble, and Avholly 
incapable of carrying heavy loads, or undergomg 
long-contmued fatigue. Such as they Avere, Iioav- 
ever, they Avere not to be had, the demands of the 


* The principal articles were thus speufied before the Committee 
of Inquiry a plate, a water-pot, a boiler and frying-pan, and a cup , 
these were all of brass, and neighed about 22lbB To these neie to be 
added, a light carpet, and a quilt The Sipalii earned his linen, and 
vanous small articles, in his knapsack, and sii-ty rounds of ammu- 
nition 
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BOOKni Commifisanat for tlie supplies to Chitta^ng and 
Hangoon, had nearly swept Bengal of its entire 
j«35. stock, and no means existed of procuring cattle 
for the wonts of tie native soldiers Even for the 
few that were procurnhle, drivers were not to bo 
engaged, as they shrank from the penis and pnvn 
tions of a long and laborious march, and cither 
kept aloof altogether, or, if engaged, almost unmo- 
diately deserted. The objections of the Bimgal 
Sipahis to go on board ship, precluded recourse to 
the most ready and available mode of conveyance 
to the coast, and os the Araknn force was com 
posed in great part of native regiments from 
Bengal, it was consequently necessary that they 
should bo marched by land to Chittagong as soon 
as the route was practicable Three of the rcgi 
ments which had been cantoned at Barmckporc, the 
2Gth, 47th, and 62nd, were accordingly ordered to 
move in the course of October, but they received 
the orders with murmurs, and exhibited a strong 
rductanco to obey, complaining, not witlioutjusticc, 
that they could not lure cattle for the carnage of 
such of thcir haggogo os could not be dispensed 
■with, and that they were required to pay an ex 
travDgant pneo for those few wlncli might bo pur 
chased. 

There no doubt prevailed among the Sipahis n 
decivscatcd dishkc to the serMCC on whicli tlw} 
were about to be dcspotchcd- TIicj liad conceiwl 
an absurd dread of the Bunmis, os nuigicmns, A'ho 
had the faculty of rondenng flicm'^lvc^ iimdncr 
able, and the destruction of the dctacliincnt at 
Bamoo, of ^\IlIch thc> had heard \agtic and 
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exaggerated re^iorts, aggravated tlieir superstitions book iir 
fears. They entertained a better-grounded appro- 
hensiou of tlie unliealthiiie<?s of tlic climate; and 1825. 
tlicy were full}" peisuadcd that it was intended to 
entice or force them to embark on board ship, as 
they bebeved it to be impossible to reach Arakaii 
except by sea Various minor causes of dissatis- 
faction also prevailed, especially the inferiority of 
the pay of the Sipahis to that which was given 
to camp-followers, and to men of low caste, em- 
ployed with the anny, or in tlic flotilla, whose 
services it was ditlicult to procure, at this time, 
upon any terms; but a preference of whom, in a 
pecuniar}^ respect, was felt by the native soldiery to 
be unjust to their superior claims. These different 
motives of repugnance were brought to a crisis, by 
the real difficulty of procuring conveyance: and it 
would "have been equitable, as well as politic, to 
have adopted liberal measures for the removal of 
tins latter grievance, before the discontent had 
grovTi to an unmanageable height Unfortunately, 
the chief military authorities, educated in the rigid 
disciphne of the British anny, exhibited no dis- 
position to soothe the excited feelings of the native 
troops.* Imperfectly acquainted with the character 


^ The Comnrinder-in-Cbief, Sir Edward Paget, has recorded Jus 
impression of the state of discipline in the Native Indian army, in the 
Evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons , and, no 
doubt, acted under this influence on various occasions during his com- 
mand He observes — “ It is impossible for me to conceal from the 
Committee, that there is a great spirit of insubordination in the army, 
at least that I had the opportunity of more particularly seeing, winch 
is the Bengal army A sort of spint of independence prevails amongst 
the officers, w'hich is totally inconsistent w'lth our ideas of military 
discipline I had abundant opportunities of seeing it mvself, and had 
the proofs before me of that spirit, and I have reason to think, from what 

II 2 
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BOOK III. of the Sipalu, or disdaiiung to humour his pccuh 

unties, uistflnt and unhesitating obedience ivas 

isa, insisted on The probable conseipienccs of a per 
severing disregard of the rcasonablo complaints of 
the troops were cither overlooked or deSei 

Upon a representation to head-quarters, towards 
the end of October, of the great difflcolty expen 
enced by the 47th Regiment, which was the first 
that was to march, in procuring conveyance, the 
corps was officially apprised that the Go\ omment 
could not provido them with cattle, and tliat they 
must purchase them for themselves The com 
raunication was formally repeated on the 28th, 
by General DalrcU, commanding tho station at 
Ranaetporo, to tho natno officers of tho regiment 
on parade, and from tliat moment tho dissatisfao 
tion was not to ho appeased It was in earn tliat 
‘ an advance of money was offered to tlii3 men, 
or tliat their officers coUe-cted a partial supply 
of cattle at their oivn expense Tlie^ lield 
private meetings in tho lines, and bound Ihcmselias 
by oath not to marcli, uiilc«s their jiaj was mig 
inentcd, and camiigo supplied It happened alwi, 
unfortunate!) , that tho recent remodelling of tho 
army had, in most instances, separated theruro- 
pcon officers from tho corps in whicli the) had 
previously held command, and had placed over the 
men persons in whom the) wereiiot)et accustomed 
to confide, thus aiiniliilatiiig that salutui) infiuence 

by no mMni tiitrUd.fts t nm 

Ilimw of t ooiraotK MHiIwr tiWmrr TV bnrrr p 1 ■'I'l'' ' 
tlmonr •priln to llK-olScirfr iW finl pan to ihr twit lo pi ora 1 
tKif notoltb (aojinp tlw biph chvaclcr oT Ibe nirm 11 Jmlkr la 
ni lo ciiljir CUT U. «!• 
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wlilcli a continuance of kind!)'’ intercourse most book in, 
usually secures to the European otlicer over the 
native soldiery.’ Scarcely any of the officers of the 1 S 2.5 
47th Eeginient had been attached to it for more 
than a few months; and they were consequently 
imperfeetly acquainted with the proceedings of 
their men, and incompetent to contend with the 
spirit which had been engendered, wliilst it was yet 
capable of being alln 3 ’’cd. It liad now burst forth 
with irrepressible violence, and extenuated, if it 
did not wliolly justif}", the extreme measures pur- 
sued for its extinction. On tlic first of November, 
the 47th Eegiment was ordered to parade in 
marching order Not more than onc-third of the 
corps obeyed. The rest of the men assembled 
tumultuously in the adjacent lines, and threatened 
to fire upon their comrades if they stirred To 
their officers, and to General Dalzell, who attempted 
to recall them to a sense of their duty, tliey opposed 
vociferation and vehemence and menacing gestures, 
which compelled them to withdraw, and leave the 
mutineers to their uncontrolled will They com- 


^ In the beginning of 1824, orders were sent to the several pre- 
sidencies to make some alterations in the constitution of their re- 
spective armies the pnncipal of which was, the conversion of the two 
battalions, of which each regiment in Bengal had hitherto consisted, 
into as many regiments, gning a Colonel-commandant to each The 
promotion consequent on this multiplication of Colonels, led neces- 
sanly to a fresh disposition of the whole army list , and in most cases 
officers weie transferred from the battalions in which they had long 
served, to regiments in which they were stnangers Besides the loss 
of personal influence thus occasioned, a great moral injury was in- 
flicted on the composition of the army All the proud recollections 
of past tnumphs were obliterated, the new regiment had no share in 
in the honours of the old Pultun, or battalion, and felt no interest in 
maintaining its reputation The evil was, no doubt, temporary , but it 
was at this moment in active operation — The General Orders, bi eaking 
up the old organisation, are dated the 6th of May, 1824 
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BooKUL nutted no outrage, but continued during the 
foUowmg day and mgbt, m the samo state of 
i«tt- excitement and stubborn determination not to qmt 
tbe cantonments Dimng the day and ensuing 
night, arrangementa were made for tlie forcible 
suppression of the mntmy Two of His Majesty’s 
Regiments, the Royals and 47th, with a detach 
ment of Horse ArtdJcry, and a troop of tho 
Governor General’s Body-Guard, were assembled at 
Barrachpore , and early on tho 2nd of A’ovcmbcr 
were drawn up perpendicularly to tho Sipalu lines, 
the Artillery being posted something in tho rear 
Tho 47th N Regiment was formed m front of tho 
hues , and on their left, but m rear of them, t ho 2Cth 
and 62nd, tho other corps which were also under 
orders to march, wore stationed Abom a hundred 
of tho latter, and about twenty of tho former, fell in 
with tho 47 til The rest stood firm, although parti 
cipating m tho feelmgs which agitated the dot oted 
regiment. Tho native officers of tho 47th separated 
themselves from tho men Tlio Commander m Chief, 
with his staff, was on the ground During tho night, 
n petition Iiad been addressed to him by tho muti 
neors, m which they declared, that they Iiad been 
told tlioy were to bo embarked on board ship for 
Rangoon, and that, ns tlicj could not obc) tho order 
without loss of caste, thej would not complj with it 
Thoj prayed, therefore, to bo dismissed, and alloweil 
every man to return to las home Tiicj were in 
formed, that no intention of sending tliem on boanl 
ship had been entertained, but that regard could 
not bo paid to soldiers in a state of reliellion, and 
tlmt thej must laj down their arms without stipu 
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lating for conditions Whether this reply was kook iir 
made intelligible to them, or iii what manner it 
may have been receued, there are no means of isis 
aseertainiiig. At daybreak, tlie regiment was pa- 
raded. Officers, to whom it •svas tlionght they might 
be disposed to listen, were sent to the Sipaliis, 
with orders either to agree to marcli immediately 
or to ground tlicir arms ; Imt their commands and 
remonstrances were repelled with an insane vehe- 
mence, which, there was reason to fear, might liave 
ended in tlie perpetration of some atrocious crime. 

They were left, therefore, to themselves ; and they 
stood with ordered arms in a state of stupid 
desperation, resolved not to yield, but making no 
preparation to resist.' Wlien it appeared that tlieir 
stubbornness was not to be overcome b}^ expostula- 
tion, a discharge from the artillery guns was 
opened upon them They instantly broke, and 
fled. As they crossed the parade, tliey were fired 
upon by the Infantry, and charged by tlie Body- 
Guard, and many paid with their lives the penalty 
of their disobedience. A number made for the 
river, which skirts the plain of Barrackpore to 
the north, and several perished m attempting to 
cross it.^ A number were made prisoners on the 

* It appeared, upon the evidence, before the Court of Inquiry, ap- 
pointed to investigate the causes of the mutiny, that of the many 
inusquets which were left on the field, scarcely one was 'oaded, although 
the men had each forty rounds of ammunition , ^et it was deliberately 
asserted in the House of Commons by the President of the Board of 
Control, if his speech is accurately reported, that when the Royals 
were advancing the mutineers fired upon them The same authority 
has been made to saj', that there was no ground of complaint as to any 
want of proper accommodation — Debates on Mr lJume’s Motion for 
Papers, 22nd of March, 1827 

^ In the reports at first prevailing, it was said, that one hundred and 
eighty or two hundred were killed In an account by Major Pogson, 
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BOOK ID Spot, and others wero apprehended by the conntry 
and pohee. These were tned by nnti^o 
iBia. conrtfl martial, and 1^ their sentence some of the 
ringleaders were hanged, and others condemned to 
hard labour in irons * The number of the 47th 
Hc^iment lyaa effaced from the list of the array, 
and the native officers were dismiBsed from the 
service, as it -was argued, that the mutmy could 
not have been planned and ei.ecutcd without their 
kuowledge,if not withtheirparticipation Thatthesc 
judgments were in some respects more severe than 
the occasion demanded was evidently felt, both by 
the Government of Bengal and the nuthontics 
in Fngland In the foBowmg ApnJ, the former 
remitted the punishment of the individuals detained 
in custody, in consideration of the good conduct of 
the 26th Hegnuent in Arohnn, and thus anticipated 
J orders of a like tenor, winch were received from 
the Court of Directors at the end of the year 
AVhether any measures of a more deliberate and 
lenient description were adMsablc, on the morning 
of the 2nd of November, mnj pcrlmps admit of 
question, although it seems possible, that, if a short 
delay had been granted to tlio mutineers, they 
might have become conscious of the follj and 
danger of persisting in their disobedience How 
ever this raiglit Imvc been, bttlc doubt can 1 m 3 
entertained, flint nn carlj niid conciliator) ncknow 
lodgment of the wants of the troops in the article 

Brig»dfr-M*Jor«t Bamwlfwe ihellmt of ih# motiny 

that the report waa grratlj eufjpaaieil* irui that ool/ clei« Uwlr* 

■•ere fbund In the lioet and oo parade allhough rooee wctt 

baUr killed In the nomilt, or drowned In altnnptiftg to crot' the n rr 

— nrlildi Frieod of India ^lagaxloe October 1811. 

* General Onlera, homnber 4lh. 
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of conveyance for tlicir baggage, and a liberal con- nooKin. 
sideration of tbc difficulties under which they 
undeniably laboured, might have mitigated the 1825 
irritation which had been excited, and extinguished 
the flame of discontent before it had been rendered 
ungovernable by the accessories on which it had 
fedd 

The strength of the Burmas in Arakan had been 
greatl}' reduced by the departure of tlieir best 
troops to reinforce the army of the Irawadi ; and 
those who remained were withdrawn from the 
frontier stations, and concentrated in the capital, 
under the command of the Atwen-wun klaunza, an 
officer of distinguished intelligence and courage. 

The force at his disposal was, however, utterly un- 
equal to contend with tliat by Avhich he was about 
to be assailed ; and the province must liave speedily 
submitted, if its conquest had not been retarded by 
physical obstacles Of no great breadth in its 
-widest parts, Arakan becomes naiTower, as it runs 
southward, until the mountains forming its eastern 
boundary terminate in a point, at the headland of 
Cape Negrais. The capital and the chief towns 
are situated in the southern and narrowest portion, 
and to them the march of the army was directed ; 
but the whole country was covered by imjiervious 
and pestilential forests, through which roads were 
to be opened, and it was intersected by numerous 
rivers, which, rising in the Yuma mountains, ran 
westwards to the sea, and as they approached the 
latter widened into vast estuaries, which could be 

^ This was the opinion of several officers of rank and experienee, 
given in endence before the Court of Inquiry 
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.Am© 01 coast Tvas, however, selected for the march 

ISO. of the troops, ns presenting fewer impediments 
than the thictets of the interior, and m the expect 
ntion, that the dotnia would provide transport for 
the stores, and facihtnte the passage of the troops 
across the mouths of the nvers General llomson 
accordingly moved from 'Chittagong early in 
Jannaiy, and, on the 1st of February, arrived on 
the northern bank of tho estuary of the Nnf 
A detachment was sent across to occupy the port 
of Mangdu, from which the Burmns had retired, 
and no opposition was offered to the passage of tlio 
army It was not effected before tlic 12th, and 
even then, most of the baggage was left behmd, 
and great part of tho cattle destined for its con 
voyanco had not arrived A division was lialtcd 
nt JInngdu, to bnng on tho cattle and stores, and 
the mom body moved on to Tek M) oo, another 
great arm of tho sea, about fiio innrclies south 
from that of tho Naf, and of still more ample 
extent, homg nhoro tlireo miles broad, and running 
above fifty four mdes inland. A part of the force 
which had been sent by sea, cncountcreil a squall, 
by w hich tho flotiUn iras dispersed, and sevend of 
tlie boats were driven on shore intli the loss of 
baggage and ammunition, but fortunately witiiont 
loss of life Tlus occurrence added to the dilai, 
which tho passage of Tek Myoo occasioned, and a 
whole month elapsed before the army "was cncampcil 
on tbc cast of tlic estuary nt Clinnkram, situated on 
a brnncli of tbc Ivoindyne nicr, a cbitf nrer of 
Arakon, leading to tho capital, lx m/; iia\ ipnhlc with 
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in a few miles of tlie city for boats of burthen. A bookim 
sufficient force for movements in advance was as- 
sembled at Cliankrain, on tlie 20tli of ]\Iarch* ; and the 1825 
right wing of tlie army was pushed forward to cover 
theworkiugpaiiiies, employed in rendering the differ- 
ent canals and water-courses passable, while the left 
threatened some stockades at Kiung-pala, higher 
up the stream, which liad been the scene of a 
temporary check before the arrival of the 
army. Commodore Hayes with a division of the 
flotiUa, having on board a compan}' of His Majesty’s 
54th, and detachments of the 10th and 16th 
]\Iadras Infantry, had entered tlie Arakan river 
towards the end of February, for the purpose 
of exploring its course and ascertaining how far it 
was naffigable. Having received infonnation 
which induced Inm to believe, that a stockade at 
Kiung-pala might be captured by the force under 
his command, lie brought his vessels abreast of the 
works, and opened a cannonade upon them. They 
proved to be stronger than he expected ; and he was 
obhged to retreat after sustaining some loss’^. 

Before the advance of the army towards the 
capital, the stockade was abandoned 

The route to Arakan, following the direction of 
the river, was intersected by numerous channels 

* His Majesty’s 54th, 10th Madras N I, and left wing of 16th, 
sent hy sea The field battery. His Majesty’s 44th, 1st L I Bat- 
tahon, four companies of the 42nd Bengal N I , five of the 62nd, 

Bengal N I , right wing of the 16th Madras N I , and two troops of 
Local Horse 

^ Six persons were killed, and thirty-two wounded Among the 
former, were Mr Rogers, second officer of the gun-bng Research, and 
Major Schalch of the Engineers, an officer of distinguished merit, who 
was on hoard the Research 
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BOOKm. leading into it^ nnd occasionally by low ranges of 

— between the gorges of which it flowed Tlic 

laji, channels, all within the inflnepco of tho tide, iverc 
generally fordable at the ebb, and, although they 
retarded, they did not essentially obstruct the 
march No attempt was made by the enemy to 
defend the passage of any of them But on tho 
2Gth, they made a stand on the Padho hills, nhero 
they hod constructed entrenchments they acre 
soon dnren from fhcir defences On the following 
mormng, they were found stochaded at Jlaliati, a 
post of considerable strength , but after ccclianging 
a cannonade, in which their guns did little oiccu 
tion, they abandoned their works, nnd fell back 
upon Arnkan, whore their final cITort for tho main 
tonnnee of their power in the province was to bo 
made 

t The approach to Arnkan on tho sonthem nnd 

eastern sides, lay across n narrow \ nlloj , bounded 
by a range of lulls nboiit four hundred feet high, 
the summit of which was crowned by a senes of 
stockades, and gnmsoned by tho whole Burma 
force, estimated at nine thousand men A belt of 
jungle ran along the skirt of tho lulls, but bejond 
It, the acclmty was steep and open, and commnndwl 
by the enemy’s fire. At the nortlicm extremity, a 
pass led over the hills, but this was dcfcndeil bj n 
batter) of several pieces of artillorj, nnd a strong 
body of troops Tho British force was formtsl for 
tho attack on the morning of the 29th March, in 
tho vnllcy nt the foot of tho hills 

’flic first operations were directed to force the 
pass The assault was I«1 bj the T IqIiI liifnntrj 
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Compaii}' of Ills Majesty’s four Companies of book in. 
the 2 ii(l Light Iiif.uitry Battalion, tlie Liglit Com- 
paiiies of the 10 th and IGtli j\Iadras Infaiitiy, with 1825 
the liifle Company of tlie j\Ing levy, and Mas sup- 
ported by six Companies of tlic IGth Madias Light 
Infantry. The troops moved to the attack vith 
perfect steadiness; but the3Mvere unable to make 
yviiy against the steepness of the ascent, the lire 
to M'liich the}' were exposed, and the shower of 
hea^y stones rolled dovni upon them from above. 

After a fruitless struggle, 111 which every officer 
■\vas disabled, and many of the men had fallen, it 
was judged expedient to desist, and the assailants 
■were recalled'. The failure of the attempt rendered 
a change of plan advisable , and Mdiile the attention of 
the enemy was kept on the alert 111 front, it v^as deter- 
mmed to turn the position by a movement on their 
right The guns v'ere accordmgly brought into 
position on the 30 th, and on that and the following 
day a brisk fire was maintained upon the Burma 
defences On the evening of the 31 st, Brigadier 
Richards with a detachment”, ascended the range 
by a circuitous route, and had estabhshed himself 
on the summit, before his movement was detected 
by the enemy On the follovung morning, the 
division attacked the Burmas in flank, while the 
main body again assailed them m front. They 
offered but a feeble resistance; and abandoned 
Arakan to the British arms, retreating across the 

^ Captain Trant, of the 16th Madras N I, was killed 

® Six Compames of His Majesty’s 44th, three of the 2Gth, and 
three of the 49th, thirty seamen, and as many dismounted troopers of 
Gardner’s Horse 
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Tliat passes through the moontams existed was self 

ISO. evident, but of their number, their direction, and 
their practioabihty, the accounts were vague and nn 
precise , and httlo rehnnee was placed even upon such 
as were entitled to some credit. Thus the Aeng 
pass', which oventuaHj proved to ho practicable for 
cattle and artiUciy was i\ holly disregarded, "u hilo 
with amgular infdicity, the only effort that ivas 
made followed a direction beset mth almost insur 
mountable difficulties A detachment placed under 
the orders of Major Bucke was sent by water across 
a tract of low jungly land, mlersectcd bj numerous 
nvulets, estendmg about eighty nules to Talak, at 
the foot of the mountams. From Talak, the 
division made four morches up the ascent, ui which 
they encountered extreme fatigue, from the rugged 
and precipitous nature of the road and the defici 
cncy of water IVlien within one stago of Tlianta 
bam on the Burma frontier, it ivas ascertained 
that the enemy was posted there m force, and the 
exhausted state of the detachment, wntli the im 
practicability of the route, compelled Major Bucko 
to rctraco his steps, and return to Arakan, where 
disease had now begun its ravages, and t ciy soon 


* It I* mcpiloiwd br Cy>t. Pcwbtrtoo ib*t iq iccofilf •«w)d| 
of the pMJ w»J furnUhod to GoTeimofot by Sir lU)brrt*«i,lbe P«4iltnl 
Ami »t CbilUpoog, lo July 1824 wmJ llal tbc uw offirtralw 
twratlooM 1(5 eiliCCocr to Gcnml Monhen lio tiinnpt »•« mau< 
lo wcertala the real nature of thl* line of co*TiiBnDk»tJ«i j ww h 
not onlD the end of the war tbit In pacUftUUty »a* ojrTUMfaUy 
pTOTtd, hr tbc march of • dcUchment with firphart* tctcrti it ff«a 
hrtab<Ttw<Ti mi thr Ira^atli, to ^ op In Xuls" 

IVmbcftoQ# ncTWt oo fW La Icro ItooiIct p lOl 1 

who accompinJcd tbc jnrf/ baa dc«nbetl It ia dctiH —-Two i cart 

la \Ta p 410 
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incapacitated the army from any further activity, hook iir 
The setting in of the monsoon early in May, in a 
countrj^ imindatcd In numerous muddy streams, 1825 
and thickly overspread vutli close and pestiferous 
jungle, could not fail to produce its usual deleterious 
effects on the health of soldiers ncccssaril}’’ exposed 
to the malighant influence of tlic ntmosplicrc. The 
situation of the tov’ii of Arakan was found to be 
peculiarly insalubrious, lieiiig traversed l)y branches 
' of the Koladync river, ‘surrounded liy tliiclccts and 
shut in by hills. There was no w.iiit of supplies as 
at Eangoon ; but tlie sickness and mortalit}'’, attri- 
butable eAudcntlv to climate, needed no acrn-ravatiii^ 
causes. jN’o rank v as exempt, and a very large 
proportion of the oflicers experienced tlie fatal 
effects of the climate Their only chance of escape 
■ivas tiincl}’’ removal to a more healthy locality; but 
this did not always avail Brigadier Gencial 
Morrison himself, after struggling through the 
campaign, was obliged to quit the country, and died 
on Ills way to Europe. By the end of the rainy 
season, a fourth of the men liad died, and more 
than half the survivors were m hospital' The 

^ In the course of August, the deaths were eight officers, seventy 
Europeans, four hundred and twenty Sipahis, and two liundrcd 
camp followers, abo\c sc^cn hundred men Between May and 
September, two hundred and fiBy nine Europeans out of one 
thousand fi\c Iiundred died, and of the rc«t, nearly four hundred 
were in hospital Of eight thousand native troops, eight hundred 
and ninety -two had died, and three thousand six hundred and 
fort} -eight of the surMvors were in hospital '1 he peculiarities of 
the locality, combined with the effects of the climate, sufficiently 
accounted for the mortality “Ihe town of Arahan lies on the 
banks of a muddy rner, and is buned among hills, and iu\ested 
on every side with jungle and morass The tide overflows the 
flat borders of the rner to a considernMe extent Its reflux converts 
them into a noisome swamp , and in this swamp, strange to say, the 
town of Arakau is built, the water flowing under the houses w bicli 
are raised on posts” — Grierson, Endemic Fe\ci and Medical 
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L place was, however, pelnctantlyrelmqtiisliod, nod it 
_ was not until tlic end of the year, that the measure 
of abandoning Arakon received the sanction of the 
new Commander in Chief, Irord Combennere. It 
could then no longer bo doubted that all precau 
tions, all remedial skiQ, were unavailing to combat 
witb the inclement dimoto and deadly atmosphere 
of Arakan And tho scanty remnants of this onco 
powerful armament, instead of cany mg victory to 
tho banks of tbo Irawndi, were scattered among tho 
stations on tho coast which had proved corapara 
tivcly healthy, or were recalled to tho Presidencies 
for whence they had been dc8patchc<l An jm 
menflo espenditaro of treasure and loss of lifo had 
been incarrod to little «puq)osc, and the hunuJia 
tion of tho presumptuous Court of A>a, was still 
left to bo nobicted by the army of Kangoon 

Topographr of Ar»k»D Tran*. Jted and Phj* Boe. of Calnrila, fl 
201 *‘Tb« ctuwa of tbo rickoeu were loo obrlooi to be OTcriootedt 

ThoIocifitjwi^nifficfpottoaatWjreTCTjrotdJnilobvT'rcr ihatireofi 
coqU oot Inhabit It with Imponliy | and a rHVfcrtce to the meteoro- 
lopdcol reciter will abev a acrent^ of aeawmr to which the men were 
quite onaccaitomed, and winch no corerlng could In JdIj 

August, aud September tho f.il] of nb was ooe handred and iwrntj 
tbreo lucbea, of wUch ooe huudred and three fell la the flnft two 
moatha. The cUmate was as dtwitj to wnlmHlt, as to nun. HlqiMnfs 
borsw, and bunoeks died Id aast Dumbera and of ibe eatocls twt cme 
returorf to Illndustan. — Doroaid Medical Topography of Asam.— 
Ibld.^oLin.p 23 Iq acouoliyllke Arakaa,ai>d In cantooenfots 
as ^re been dcfcribcd It a c e ms not dllEcoIt to trace the «a*c* 
of disease} arrf after what lias been aJnujctd, reganEnj* the In* 
flucoco of a raw rarlablc and Impure atmo^hcre little remnIfTS te be 
aaJd, cither of the causes of the sieljiess, oc tbo mortaniy which f *1 
lowed It " — StcreawMi oa tbo Sictoeu pTmllbg In AriLui.— IbrL 
IIJ SO “The deadly tmbeallhlacss of Arakso wa« well known to 
the people of the country, and to tbo lUmnns, who. beforr durtuff awl 
aix>ce the war hare cnlfocmly atserted that the city of Aralsa I tiw 
most unhealthy spot In ibclr coaotfrdorujj’ the rsfnt. Thlseifrm- 
Inulubrity is confined to the capital, as Deilhrr of lire fKhrr 
Sandoway Ksuk IW, Chedutu, or Alyab hate proted mocb bwwt 
I nunJod to the health of Ibe natlse troopMlua ibe other oiLtsry 

ftatlonsoo the eastern ftooiicr of neogir—rrmbeftoQ I t 
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CIL'VPTER IV. 

Rangoon. — FncndJy Disposition of the People of 

Pegu , — invited to elect aPiincc, — Communication 

icith Chiefs, — Military Co-operation offered, — not 

recciicd. — Dekrnunation of Sir ^1. Campbell 

to advance, — in iuo Columns, — one by Land , — 

one by Water. — Detachment sent against Bassein. 

— Burmas retreat to Donabcw, and Detachment 

returns to JRangoon. — March of the Land Column 

to Tharaitadi, — found deserted, — thence toYuadit, 

— whence it returns to Donabcw. — Proceedings of 

Water Column, — Arrival below Donabcw — Attach 

of Stoclades, — Insufficiency of Force, — Junction 

of Land Column, — Batteries opened, — Sally of 

Burmas with Elephants, — Bepulsed — Death of 

Bandoola. — Donabcw evacuated, — Arrival at 

Prome, — Force cantoned for the Rains, — Negoci- 

ations for Peace - — Aggression of Siamese on the 

Tenaserim Coast, — Repulsed. — Mission to the 

Burma Camp at Miaday. — Armistice agreed to. 

— Conference with the Kyi Wungyi . — Terms of 

Peace, — objected to by the Burmas, — Renewal of 

Hostilities — Repulse of British at Watigaon — 

Advance of Burma Army , — attached, — Defeat 

of their Left, — of their Right and Centre, — Reti'eat 

to Melloon — Advance to Patanagoh. — Treaty with 

Ministers not ratified. — Entrenchments at Melloon 

canied . — Advance to Pogahm. — Final Defeat of 

1 2 
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the Burma Army — Affairs in Pegu. — Adeanct 
of Mam Army to Yandabo, — Megoaattons for 
Peace, — Treaty concluded, — Conditions, —Betum 
of the Troops — Beffections on the War, — its 
Inemtablenesa, — the Mode of its Prosecution , — 
Value of Acquisitions 

EooKin. Xhe Bitontion of the British forces nt Rongoori 

had nndei^ne a rapid improTcmeat after the dis 

ISO- persion of tho Burma army and the capture of the 
Btockadea at Kokien With tho alttrcd condition of 
tho atmosphere, tho progress of disease tvns arrested, 
and the efficiency of tho force mis re-cstnhhshcd 
Be-inforcements irero also recalled, and tJiopoiiti 
cal state of the country heenmo more propitious Tho 
inhahitonts, who were mostly of tho 1 nhen or Pegu 
race, began now to looh with confidence to tho 
ability of tho Bntish to effect their emancipation 
from their Burma masters, and hastened to place 
themscliTs under the new administration A pro- 
clamation addressed to them by Sir Archibald 
Campbell confirmed them in their favoiirahlo 
sentiments, and invited them to choose a chief of 
their own nation, whom tlic Fnghsli General cn 
gaged to ncknonledgc' Tlio extinction of the 
ancient ruling dj-nasty deterred the Peguers from 
compljnng with tho insolation, allhoiigh three 
Tohen chiefs, m the sen ice of Siam, nho were at 
tho head of a considcmblo body of troops in tho 
ncighhoiirhootl of Martaban, ojionod n fnrnill) 
communication intli the British Coninmiakr m the 
beginning of the j car, requesting tliaf an nniiKihli, 

* Api'ctnlJX II 
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intercourse witli Siam should be maintained, nndnooKiir 
oiVering, if rc([uii od, to ndvnuco and join the En- 
glish "With five thou‘'nnd men’. It did not appear, 1825 
however, that they acted under nu} orders from 
the Court of Ijankok, or that they were autliorised 
to furnish mihtaiy aid; and the oiler Mas therefore 
declined, althoucrh ^cnornl assurances M’erc ex- 
pressed of a fiaendly disposition Neither ivas it 
thouglit ad\ isablc to prosecute the project of en- 
couraging the people to recover their independence, 
as, hoM*e\cr attended it miglit be -with present 
benefit, it might lead .to eventual inconvenience*. 

No steps iverc taken, therefore, to give cdcct to Sir 
A. Campbell’s proclamation; but the favourable 
effects mIucIi it had produced, and the manifest 
good-Mull of the Talicn Chiefs and people, obviated 
all anxiety respecting the internal tranquillity 
of the province after the last remains of tlie 
Burma armament should liave been expelled. This 
was speedily accomplished. One division, which 
had re-occupied the Pagoda at Syriam, was driven 
out by Lieut.-Colonel Ebrington, without diffi- 
culty. A stronger force, stockaded at Thantabain 
on the Lyne river, was also dislodged by Colonel 
Godwin early in February’’; and the route to the 
north was open for the advance of the army. 

The serious difficulties by which the British army 
at Rangoon was encompassed, through the absence 
of means of conve3'ance, and the deficiency of sup- 
plies, early suggested doubts of the possibility of 
penetratmg into the interior of the Idngdom of 

* Documents, Burmese War, p 119, 120 

‘ Letter from Lord Amherst to Sir Thomas Munro, Life, 2, 124 
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BooKm. Avo by the lino of the Irawadij and induced Sir 

A CompbeU dehberately to contemplate the ndop- 

1830. tion of a different plan of operations, either to 
direct his route to the south, and march on the 
copitnl by way of Martaban, through Old Pegu, or 
to re-embark his troops, after leavmg a strong 
garrison m Rangoon, for tho coast of Arakan, and 
thence endeavonrmg to cross tho moimtams mto 
Ava. Fortunately for tho British arms, tho hesi 
tabon of the Bengal Government to approve of 
either project', and the improved knowledge of tho 
country acquired dimng the latter months of tho 
year, prevented the Commander of tho army from 
haviiig recourse to cither of these alternatives, and 
satisfied him of tho greater praeticabOity ns ivcll 
ns the supenor advantage of ndhenng to tho 
ongmnl design and ndvauemg toivnrds tho capital 
partly by land, partly by wntor, ns soon ns the 
state of tho country should admit of such a com 
bmed movement 

After surmountmg the crabarmssment and delays 
mscparablo from o deficient supply of conveyance, 


* Tbo GoT er POC of Midrai, Sf Tbotnai Bfiniro, with hli ehario* 
teriido d Ue ercaimt, flroorijr objected to both plan*, uxl urrfJ tbo 
adnueo b/ the Irairadl “ I h*TO tlrtodT* bo retuajko “preowj 
opmlOQ oa tbo mafo polot oamcln that tbo pUn of adtatidnr br 
Irawodl was prcfcTablo to Uut of nurtbtog ooolb or ro>oia wuei;t< 
and Uodlag «t Antban. 1 cao see do ob;oct b bbgoIo9lo>!tftsbaD« 
bccaaso it aoold oot CicHIuto bU advance to tbecapiul, as^^rtordlof 
to hU own afconnt, eroo If tbo Slunrv and Prgwra «TTt to tale a 
pirt lo tbo war be woold stiU retjuko dnO);bl and earrlj^ro rnulp- 

meoUfromUo-irtl. ^Htb regard to the pisD of re-rmbarklot tbo f^o 

goon fore* and undlng It at Arakan, oothlog cooVl til/ »Dcb a 
tnea ure but the certainty of bring furtdibod ibirro wHb an r^pf^t 
of draught and carriage cattle If iber coold Dot ohtalo It 
would be stDl iDoiT belplcst tbaq where ihep are bow, and wc **>0014 
ln>e Unt reputation, and ^ren eoofldwo |o the rwtoj’ — Iftirr I® 
Ambmt 23rJ — Life 2,131 
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Sir A. Campbell completed bis arrangements. 
Leaving a garrison in iJangoon consisting cliiefl}’’ 
of native troops, witli sneb Europeans as were 
yet unfit for field duty, lie formed tlie remainder 
of bis force into tbree divisions: one of tbe 
strengtb of two thousand four bundred under 
bis ovii command' ; one of half that strengtb un- 
der Brigadier-General Cotton" ; and one some- 
tbing less than six bundred strong under Major 
Side". The latter was directed to move afirainst 

O 

Bassein ; and, after clearing tbe province, to cross 
tbe country, and join tbe main body at Ilenzada 
on tbe Ira wadi The division under General Cotton 
was to proceed by water, witli a flotilla of sixt}^- 
two gun-boats, and all tbe Boats of tbe men-of-war, 
under tbe command of Captain Alexander of tlie 
Royal Navy, and on its way was to carry tbe 
enemy’s entrenchments at Panlang and Donabew. 
Tbe column under Sir Arch Campbell Avas to pro- 
ceed by land to Prome on tbe Irawadi, where it 
Avas to be joined by tbe other dmsions. 

Tbe detachment under Major Sale proceeded by 
sea to Cape Negrais, where the Burmas bad erected 
.batteries ; but they were quicldy driven from them 
by tbe fire of tbe ships; and tbe troops landdd 
and destroyed tbe Avorks. The squadron then 
ascended tbe Bassein river to tbe toAvn of that 

^ The land column 'svas formed of His Majesty’s 38tli, 41st, and 
47th, three Native Battalions, tlie Body-Guard, a troop of Bengal Horse 
Artillery, and part of the Rocket Troop, with which the army had 
been latterly reinforced 

® His Majesty’s 89tfa, 1st Madras European Regiment, two hundred 
and fifty of the 18 th N I , Foot Artillery, and part of the Rocket Troop 

® His Majesty’s 13th and 12th Madras Native Infantry, with details 
of Artillery 
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BOOK ITT naiTiG , but they fotmd that the Bunnas had aban 

doned it, having first set it on fire. From Bosscin 

I 82 S. the enemy had retreated to Lamina, sixty miles 
distant, and ivero foUoived thither by the division m 
boats, ns the depth of water was msuffiacnt for the 
ships The Bumms had again retreated, and fallen 
bach upon their mam position at Donabew, above 
forty miles distant inland An attempt was made 
to pursue them , but the want of carnage rendered 
it impossible for tho division to advance Major 
Sale accordingly returned to Basscm, and thence 
sailed bach to Rangoon, whence ho jomed tho re- 
serve column on its march to Promc. This expe- 
dition agamstBassem was attended inth nopohtical 
or military benefit, and was planned evidently upon 
imperfect information regardmg tho nature of tho 
country to be traversed, and a miscalcnlntion of 
tho benefits to be expected from such a diversion 
Tho column commanded by Sir Archibald 
Campbell marched on the 13th of Fobruniy, fol 
lowing tho course of tho Lyno nvor at some short 
distance from its left bank On tlio Ifth it nmted 
at Jlophi, n here, from information received from 
the Karens, or hill people, who displayed a favour- 
able feehng towards tho British, it ivas ascertained 
that JIaha Thilwa, with a con«iderable force 
was posted Upon amnng on tlie ground, tho 
enemy had disappeared, except a small part} , ahich 
had tuhen shelter in the remains of an old Pegu 
fort, blit a Inch, as the di\ ision approached, fled, 
after finng n few shots, into the adjacent jungle 
The column lialtcd at Moplii until the morning of 
the 10th, when it moved onwards to I }-ne, the 
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cnpit-al of the province, where it arrived on theCooKiii. 

23 rd. The town was situated on the river side. 1 

The force was here in communication with the 1826 
boats, hearing its stores ; and halted to lighten their 
burthen, the river becoming too sliallow for deeply 
laden vessels. Some supplies were also obtained 
from the Karen villages, which were found thmly 
scattered along the route. On the 1 st of March, the 
column forded the Lyne river, and on the foUovdng 
day, after a march of fourteen miles m a north- 
westerly du’cction, reached Tharawa, on the main 
stream of the Irawadi. Much to the mortification 
of the force, the whole population of Tharawa was 
descried on the opposite bank of the river; and, 
soon after, was lost in the shades of an extensive 
forest. No means of crossing the river, here eight 
hundred yards broad, were found. At Tharawa, 
the column halted, in expectation of hearing news 
of General Cotton’s brigade, until the 7 th, when, 
from a cannonade heard in the direction of Dona- 
bew and information subsequently received, it was 
rather hastily concluded that the position had been 
taken. These accounts were confirmed on the fol- 
lowing day ; and the column moved on two marches 
in advance to Yuadit, when a despatch from General 
Cotton announced the failure of his attack, and the 
necessity of the employment of a more powerful 
force against it than that which was under his 
comniand. 

The column that was destined to advance by water, 
moved on the 16 th of February, and on the 19 th, 
the van arrived at Panlang on the Rangoon river, 
where both banks were defended by stockades, 
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BooKiiL "whOe Q third m jfront guarded a point ■where the 
^ ^ channel di'vided. The shells ond rockets from 
IBM, the flotilla cleared the entrenchments^ and the 
troops, "when landed, found them deserted^ A 
division of the 18th Madras N I Tvas left in one of 
the stockades, to keep open the communication ■with 
Rangoon The others "were destre^T^d, and the flotilla 
advanced to Yangon-cheno, where the Rangoon 
branch separates from the Irawndi The force 
entered the latter nver on the 27th, and on the 28th 
the advance came in sight of Donobew, where 
MahaBandoola had entrenched himself Some delay 
occurred in passing the more heavily laden boats 
across the shallows into the Irawndi, butthowliolc 
■were m the mam stream by the 4th of ifarch, and 
on the morning of the Cth took up a position on the 
right bank of the nver, two miles below Donabcw 
Tlio Burma General had been summoned to sur 
render, and had returned a courteous but resolute 
refusal. 

The works at Donabcw ■were of considerable 
strength and extent, lying along tlic nght bank of 
the nver, and commanding its whole breadth The 
chief work, a parallelogram of one thousand b} 
seven hundred yards, stood on a bank withdrawn 
from the bed of the nver in the dry season, and 
rising above it. Two others, one of ■ninch was a 
square of two hundred yards, ■with a pagoda in the 
centre, and (ho other, on irregular work, four hun 
dred jards from it, stood lower down on the n\xr, 
forming outworks to the pnncipal stockade, and 
commanded ond supported hj its battenes All 
three were construct^ of squared beams of timl)cr, 
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provided vritli platforms, and pierced for cannon; dookiii. 
and each had an exterior fosse, the outer edge of *^”^^**^ 
which was guarded witli sliarp-pointed bamboos, 1825. 
and a thick abatis of felled trees and brush- 
wood. One hundred and forty guns of various 
cahbre, besides a still greater number of ginjals, 
were mounted on the parapets, and the garrison 
consisted of twelve thousand men, commanded 
by the most celebrated general in the service 
of Ava. The assailants bore no proportion to the 
defenders; for General Cotton had left his native 
regiment at Panlang, and part of his Europeans, to 
guard the boats with stores. His whole available 
force did not, therefore, exceed six hundred bayo- 
nets, a force manifestly inadequate to the storming 
of Donabew, even with tlie assistance of the guns 
of the flotiHa. The orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, however, leaving, in General Cotton’s opinion, 
no alternative, he made arrangements for the attack. 

At sunrise, on the 7 th, two columns composing to- 
gether five hundred men, advanced against the 
smaller stockade, supported by the fire of two 
field-pieces, and of a rocket battery. They were 
encountered by a fire kept up with more steadiness 
than the Burmas had lately displayed, but the 
troops disregarded it, and rushed impetuously on 
the work into which they forced their way. The 
garrison, after suffering severely, fied over them 
defences, but many were intercepted by such of the 
troops, as, unable to penetrate mto the interior, spread 
round the parapet, and cut off the fugitives. The 
stockade was soon in the possession of the assailants. 

The second of the -entrenchments was next at- 
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BooKiiL tempted A battery was erected in advance of the 
captured stockade, and when it rvas thought that 
isn. a sufficient impression had been produced, a column 
of two hundred men was sent forward to storm tho 
work. The Burmas rcmmned quiet until tho as 
sailants had advanced to within a few yards, when 
a heavy fire was poured upon them, by which tho 
leading men were struck down, and tho column 
turned from tho pomt of attack, Tho men on 
deavonred to shelter themselves in a ditch, which 
was, however, exposed to tho fire of tho enem) 
Captam Rose, who had led tho party, was shot 
while endeavouring to rally his men, and Captain 
Cannon of the 89th was mortally wounded Tlio 
loss of men was also sovero, and it became ncccssaiy 
to recall them It was now evident, tlint Donabcw 
was too strong to bo reduced by General Cotton’s 
divTsion, and ho desisted from a further unprofitable 
expenditure of life. Tho guns and stores were 
ro-ombarked, and tho flotilla dropped down to tho 
position at Vnngyung, whicli it had occiipictl on 
tho Cth, and there awaited tho instructions of the 
Commander m Chief 

IIoweTCr anxious to accclcrato his onward 
march. Sir A Campbell could not avoid feeling 
the necessity of a retrograde moicmtnt against 
Donabew, not merely to redeem the repiitatioii of 
tho Bntisli arms, but to free his rear from a force 
whicli cut off his communication with Rangoon, 
and by commanding the nier naiigalion rin 
dered It impossible for supplies to reach him li) 
water As soon ns positire infonnntion of the 
check wluch had been sustained uns recci'cd, lie 
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retraced Ills steps, and, leaving Yuaditontlic lltli, bookiii 
returned to Tharawa on the 13th. Here it vas 
necessary to cross the Iravadi; for ■which pui'pose 1825 
no other means existed than a few canoes capable 
of conye 3 *ing but a small number of men at a time, 
and utterly unlit for the carriage of guns and stores. 

By great exertion, however, and the construction 
of rafts for the recejition of the heavier articles, the 
passage was effected in the course of hvo days, and 
the army was assembled on the riglit bank of the 
Irawadi, by the 18th of March. The head-quarters 
were at Henzada, a tomi of some extent : the 
vicinity of which was ornamented by a number of 
handsome Buddhist temples and monasteries, 
sheltered by groves of mangoes and tamarinds. 

Neither priests nor people W’’cre, however, visible; 
the whole population of the to'wn and neighbour- 
hood havmg abandoned their habitations. No ' 
hostile force had opposed the occupation of the 
toAvn; but information was received, that the Kyi 
"Wungyi was posted at a distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles from Henzada; and it was thought 
possible to surprise him. Lieut -Colonel Godwin, 
with His Majesty’s 41st, the Body-Guard, and a 
brigade of guns, made a night march -with this 
^object They came upon a party of Bur mas at 
daybreak, who immediately dispersed and fled, but 
the main body had pre'viously effected their retreat, 
leavmg the country open for the advance of the 
army. This was made with as much expedition 
as was practicable, m the absence of all regular 
roads, and the delay caused by havmg to cut a 
pathway through the intricate jungle of brushwood 
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™'3er Bngndier M'Crcngb, consishng of 
Hu Alojesty’a Eoyal Regiment, and tho 28th J[a 
1853. dras N I , Tvith elephants, and camoge.Kiattlc sent 
round from Bengal The mam bod^ , alter crossing 
the nver m the boats of the flotilla, ivas concentrated 
at Tbaraiva on tho lOth, and immediately moved 
forward The Burmos had been rallied by tlio 
Prmce of Tharawadi, whoso head quarters wore at 
Yagam, but ho retreated os the British army ad 
vanced, and the force arrived at Promo on the 
25th, ivithont enconntcnng an enemy Tho town 
had been but reeently evacuated by the Bormas, 
after settmg fire to tho stocljidcs Part of tho town 
was found on fire , but the exertions of tho troops 
prevented the conflagration from spreading At 
first, no signs of population appeared, but, in tho 
coarse of a few hours, a number of tlic inliabitants 
showed themselves, and having been assured of 
protection for their famibes and property, re- 
established themselves in their residences guards 
were placed over the rehgions edifices for their 
preservation, and every precaution was taken for 
tho maintenance of tranquillity and order After 
a bnef interval. Promo ogam became tho seat of 
industry and traffic, A regiment of Xative Infantry 
was quartered in the town the rest ivcrc stationed 
outside, and, as the ramv season was approacliing, 
eantonments were constructed for the shelter of tho 
troops during tho monsoon flie weather had 
lieen hot during tho whole of the rnmpaign, the 
thermometer nsing to 110* iii the shade, but tho 
nights were eool, and tho climate proieil not iin 
hcnlthi The character of the coiiiitri had greatli 
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improved. The banks of the IraAvadi Averc iioav of book hi 
some eleA'atioii aboAC the ]o\el of tlie sea, AAdiilc a 
raime of low he’mhts skirted the tOAsm on tlic south; 1625 
and on the right bank, Avell-A\'oodcd ‘^piirs from the 
boiindar}’^ mountains of jiVi'akan came doAvn to the 
Avater’s edge To the AA^st of tlie toAAui la}' the idver, 
lieretAA'o milesbroad. On the north and east, stretch' 
ed a cultiA'ated plain seA oral miles in extent, studded 
AA'itli AuUages. The consequences of the faA'ourable 
change of topographical position Averchiglily propi- 
tious to the liealtli and spirits of tlie troops , and 
altliougli the state of the AA'eathcr prcA’cnted tlicir 
being actwely employed during tlie months of 
June, July, and August, and altliough tlicy did 
not AA holly escape from tlie A'isitations of sickness in- 
cident to the season, and to irregular and indifferent 
supplies, yet the cfliciency of the main body AA’as 
unimpaired, disease AA^as comparatively limited, and 
casualties AA'ere rare. The period Aims not AAUth- 
out its excitement, and parties AA’^erc occasionally 
detached to explore the country, conciliate the 
people, and ascertain the purposes of the enemy. 
Attempts at negociation Avere also set on foot AAnth 
both Ava and Siam 

On tbe march to Prome, AAdien AAuthin thirty 
miles of the city, a letter Aims brought into camp 
by a British soldier of the 38th, Avho had been 
taken prisoner by the Burmas and been hberated 
for this mission, addressed to Sir A Campbell, by 
two of the Atwen-AATins, or Royal Councillors. It 
stated, that the two Governments had ahvays been 
on terms of friendship until the breaking out of 
the present Avar, Avhich had arisen out of the coii- 

yoL m. K 
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BOOKUL duct of a certain paltiy chief, and that it Tvas very 

desirable that a communication should be opened, 

1816. by Tvhich the blessings of pence might be restored 
A reply whs sent, to mtimate that the Commander 
of the British army purposed to advance to Promo, 
but that, on hia amvnl there, ho would willingly 
hold a conference with the Banna officers for the 
re-establishmont of peace between the two nations 
to which an answer was ^ecel^ ed, cxprcesiiig tlio 
satisfaction of the Atwen ^^^Jns, but intimating tlicir 
hope, that the Bntisb army would halt on the spot 
where the letter was received, and not proceed to 
Promo — a re^^uest, which inspired Sir Archibald 
Campbell with a distrust of tlic sinccnty of the 
parties — a distrust confirmed by the ccasotion of 
further communication In trutli, the Court, not 
withstanding the shock infhcted by the fate of 
Bandoola, was not )et weaned from its belief m its 
nbibty to c^pcl the invaders, and a strong faction, 
at the head of wlucli were tlic Queen and her 
brother, influenced tlio King to persist in his 
hostility The Pnneo of Tharowndj, the Jung’s 
brother, under wliosc sanction the two Ati\en iv'uns 
had addressed tlic British Gcnccul, appears, Iio\n a cr, 
to ha^c been smccrcly desirous of entenng into the 
proposed negocmtion and, although his nnny had 
been rcniforeed b^ o bod^ of sis tlioufnnd men, lio 
quitted Ins camp, and rcpnircil to to urge 
pacific counscl«, which, os aubaequciit cicnts pixned, 
he nd\ocntcd in ^om 

Altlioiigh the states of A\-n and Siam were imt 
dcclaredl} at war and had no armies m the fuM, 

} ct a feeling of eniiiit} had for a long time pn^t 
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divided tlie two courts, nud lind displayed itself in an 
unavowcd course of mutual aggressions and reprisals 
on the frontiers, having for their object the burn- 
ing of villages and the seizure of the inhabitants 
as slaves. In this recijirocity of petty outrage, the 
Siamese had especiall}’ harassed the southern pro- 
vinces of the Tenascriin coast; and, in the begin- 
ning of 1825, either in real or jiretcnded ignorance 
that the districts of Tavoy and IMcrgui had changed 
masters, the Eaja of Chomphan, a dependency of 
Siam, appeared on the coast vith a flotilla of war- 
boats, and, landing his men, laid vaste the coun- 
tr}'' and carried off the people. These excesses 
were speedily checked by the activity of the British 
authorities; and the Siamese flotilla was attacked, 
and dispersed. Ncgociations were presently after- 
wards opened with the Court of Bankok, vhich had 
the effect of putting an end to the incursions of the 
Siamese, and of recovering a considerable number 
of the people who had at various times been carried 
into captmty. Deputies were also despatched to 
]\Iartaban to Colonel Smith, the officer in com- 
mand, on the part of the Ron-a-ron, a chief of 
Talien origin, who had advanced towards the fron- 
tier at the head of a considerable force, and who 
expressed his earnest desire to co-operate with the 
British in liberating his native kingdom from the 
domination of the Burmas. Due encouragement 
was given to this demonstration, and means for 
facilitating the passage of the Sanluen river by the 
Siamese force were in course of preparation, when 
letters from the Prime Minister of Siam announced 
the recall of the Ron-a-ron and that of his troops to 
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BOOKIIL the capital The death of the Kuiii, which took 

place in April, 1825, end the requisite presence of 

1824. the chiefs at hia fdneral, and the installation of his 
successor, were the reasons assigned by the Prime 
ilinister, in a letter to Colonel Smith, butapromiso 
was added, that after the Monsoon the Siamese army 
should ogam take the field. This promise was not 
performed. The new King prolxibly adopted a dif 
ferent pohey from thot of his predecessor, and con 
templntcd the tnumph of the Bntish, end tlic pro- 
jected mdependonce of Pegu, with equal aversion 
Nothing further was heard of the Siamese niixili 
ones, but a friendly imdcrstonding subsisted, and 
many Talieu and Burma captives ond fugitives were 
allowed to return to their nQti\c country, to enjoy 
the security afforded by the protection of the 
Bntish Government 

Upon receiving the intelligence of tlio fall of 
Donabcw and tlic death of Bandoola, the first 
feeling of the Court of Ava was tlmt of despair 
It was, liowcvcr, but of short duration, and tim 
King was persuaded that the contest was not jtt 
hopeless, and that the Englisli might still bo 
humbled Great exertions were mode to rccniit 
the army In place of the usual conscription, 
huge bounties were given to the Biimios to induce 
them to enlist, and tho tnbutnr} tnbes of Slinns, 
north of Ava, were Buimnoncd to support tlic 
general cause They obojed the summons, and 
joined the Bunim nrmj in large numbers, con 
fidmg in tho fortunes of the kingdom, and iinnc 
qiiahitc<l with the cncmj they were tngtr to 
encounter The pnnci]»al foax was ii>^mhlc<l 
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at Miaday, about sixty miles from Promc, under book iit 
tlie command of ^limiabo, a balf-brotber of the 
King; while other divisions were stationed at i82'> 
Pagahm, i\Ielloon, and Patanagoh, amounting in all 
to about forty thousand men; of which one half 
was posted at Miadaj’’ Another bodj'', stated to be 
twelve thousand strong, was stationed at Tongho, 
the capital of the province of Tliarawadi, to the 
north-east of Prome To encounter these forces, 

Sir A. Campbell had under his command about 
five thousand men, of whom two thousand three 
hundred were Europeans. Detachments left at 
Rangoon, to the extent of about one thousand five 
hundred more, were under orders to join him. 

The state of his force, and the advanced position he 
had attained, rendered it highly improbable that the 
renewal of hostibties by the Court of Ava would be 
attended b}^ a more favourable result than the past 

Whde both parties were thus prepared to resume 
active operations, they were not averse to the dis- 
continuance of the contest ; and, in compliance with 
the tenor of the injunctions which he repeatedl}’’ 
received from Bengal, to avail himself of every 
favourable opportunity of bringing the war to a 
close. Sir Archibald Campbell addressed a letter 
to the ministers of the King of Ava, from his head- 
quarters at Prome, stating his being authorised to 
negociate and conclude a peace, and inviting them 
to avert the misfortunes whicb impended over their 
country from the prosecution of the war, by a 
tunely assent to equitable terms of pacification 
The overture was promptly met’ , and a de- 

' According to General Campbeirs own account, his letter was 
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BOOK III putation ^arrived firam the Burma camp, to pro- 
" pose that a mission should he sent to the Pnneo 
IMA. hlimmbo, "who held the chief command and ivas 
fully empowered by the King to treat, m order to 
specify the terms on which a paci6c negociation 
should be based, and to maho nrmngoracnta for a 
suspension of hostilities during tho mternil reqni 
Bite for communieatiDg with the Court In con 
fomuty to the mvitation, two officers, Lieut CoL 
Tidy, the Deputy Adjutant General, and Lieut. 
Snuth of His Majesty’s ship Alhgator, accompanied 
the Burma deputies to Miaday, where they found 
tho Kyi Wnngyi, at tho head of the force Tho 
Prmce was at Melloon, and ns it was necessary 
to refer to him for final orders, the British officers 
were delayed ten days m tho Burma entrench 
ments, during which they were treated with jicr 
feet confidence and cordiality, and received from 
all persons of note with whom they wore permitted 
to cany on unmolested intercourse, assurances tliat 
tho sense of tho nation was strongly opposed to tho 
prolongation of tho war Favonrahlo replies 
havmg amved from Miraiabo, it was agreed tliat 
an armistice should bo at once concluded from 
the 17th of September to the 17th of October, 
dunng which neither force should cross a hue ox 
tending from Komma, on tho west bank of tlie 
Irawadi, through Knibcnsil. to Tongho Tlic Kjl 
*Wungyi engngi^ to meet tho Bntish Goiiorul at 
bmbenzik, on the 2iid October, to dcfcniuno 

ImBjrdlstell ickuo^ledc^ He oUerm, •'Tte lime beS Kif.' U 
elip^ loe ibe rceeplloo of M wuwtr when locb did eettuaj 

»ftTTe *— DoC'UIWDt, H-t A 
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tlie definitive conditions of pence. The meeting book in 
took place nccordingl3\ Sir A. Campbell was ac- 
companied bj’’ Sir James Brisbane, who had latel}^ less 
taken the command of the British Nav}^ in the 
Indian seas, and had joined the arm}’’ toAvards the 
end of September, and Avas attended by his per- 
sonal staff, and a thousand picked men, both 
Europeans and NatiA'CS A like number of Burmas 
formed the escort of the Kyi Wung^n, agreeabty to 
his oAAm request, as itAvas contrary to etiquette for the 
Burma minister to come Avitli a smaller train. The 
parties met at Naibenzik, on a plain AAdiich had 
been cleared for the occasion, and in the centre of 
AAhich, a building on the model of the Lotoo, or 
Hall of Audience, at AA\a, had been constructed 
for the accommodation of the negociatois. The 
Kyi AYungyi, Avas assisted by the Lamain Wun, 
and attended by other officers of rank. In the dis- 
cussions that folio Aved, perfect good-Avill and mutual 
courtesy prevailed. The chief of the Burma mis- 
sion, theKyiWungyi,AYas an elderly man of pleasing 
deportment, mild disposition, and cheerful temper; 
and he and his colleagues readily responded to the 
cordiahty of the British officers, and, as far as it Avas 
possible for habits so opposed, AAdllingly conformed 
to the manners of the conquerors. It very soon 
appeared, hoAvever, that they Avere entirely un- 
, prepared for the demands made upon their Govern- 
ment by the British Commanders The Court of 
Ava Avas expected to desist from all interference 
Avith Asam and Kachar, and to recognise the in- 
dependence of Manipur. Arakan, with its depen- 
dencies, was to be given up to the British, and an 
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Book m mdemnity of two crorea-of mpeeg was to be paid for 
" the expenflea of the war, until the discharge of 
]e» which mim, Rangoon^ Martaban, and the Tenoaenni 
provinces, were to be held m pledge. A resident 
was to be received at Ava, and a commercial treaty 
to bo concluded, by which the trade with Rangoon 
should be reheved from the exactions by which it 
bad hitherto been repressed These proposals •were 
received by the Burma negociators with manifest 
surpnae, and were strenuously resisted. The war, 
they maintained, had been occasioned by the pro* 
tection given by the British to fugitives from the 
dominions of their sovereign, and had already 
inflicted upon the country on amount of expense 
and injury which might ^vell appease the resent 
ment of a great nation The Chinese had formerly 
invaded and conquered port of Avo, but when 
peace was re-established, had given bock the sub- 
jugated temtoiy, and bad exacted no pccuniaiy 
compensation this example was worth) of 
imitation by the British At any rate, they were 
unauthonsed to accede to such conditions, and 
must refer them to the royal pleasure, for the 
ascertainment of which, a further delay was un 
avoidable, and they proposed, therefore, to extend 
the armistice to the beginning of November This 
was readily granted ns militnrj movements could 
not be con^’cnicntly commenced at an earlier period, 
and the mtcrvnl enabled the Bntisli Commander 
in Chief to perfect his plans for the opening of tlic 
campaign Little doubt mis entertained, that 
recourse must be agiuii hod to nnns, and the ex 
pcctation became a ccrtnmt) bj tlic rcetijit of o 
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letter from the B\irmn chief, at the ciicl of October, nooKiir 
111 •\vliich it wns nniiounccd, that if pence "wns 
siiiceiel}' wished for by the Ihiglish, they must i82'i. 
empty tlieir liniids of wliat tlicy held, and then 
solicit terms j but that if the}’^ mndc any demands 
for money for their expense'?, or for any territor}^, 
friendship was at an end. Such was the custom 
of the Burinas. This announcement precluded all 
further negociations; and preparations were forth- 
with set on foot for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. The}’’ were anticipated by the advance of 
the enemy. 

As soon as the nature of the British requisitions 
was knovii at Court, the indignation of the 
I^Ionarch was sensibly excited, and the representa- 
tions of the party that deprecated any concession, 
re-obtained their former influence. It was still 
maintained to be possible to exterminate the 
British ; and the army was ordered to move without 
delay upon Prome, the command being given to a 
veteran chief, who had formerly enjoyed a high 
mihtary reputation for his services in Arakan, and 
who, at a very advanced age obeyed the call of his 
pnnee, and rebnquished the retirement into which 
he had withdrawn, to lead the forces of his country, 
as he fully confided, once more to victoiy. Under 
his command, the Burma army drew towards the 
British lines at Prome, with a view to cii’cumscribe 
their bmits, and harass, and intercept their com- 
munications A considerable body was accord- 
ingly thrown forward to Watigaon, twenty miles 
from Prom^, where they entrenched themselves in 
a position which gave them the command over the 
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country, on the ngbt flani of the British army, 

from which it was, therefore, necessaiy to 

i«i3 dislodge them 

On the evening of the 16th Novemher, Bngadier 
if^Bowall was diapatched against IVatignon, with 
four Regiments of the Madras N I , disposed in 
three columns the first, under Colonel M'Dowall 
himself, consisting of the 28th and 43rd Reguncnts, 
was intended to attack the position on the loft, 
the second, formed of the 22nd Reguncnt, led by 
Major R Lacy Evans, was to assail it m front, 
snpported by the 18th, which was moved forward 
for that purpose. The 88th Element formed the 
third column, and moved to the eastward The 
ground did not admit of the cmploymonl of 
artilleiy The columns marched separately across a 
plnm much broken by swamp and thicket, which 
prevented them mntaol communication , and on their 
way, they were opposed by parties of the enemy, 
wbo showed themselves in great strength, nnd who, 
although repulsed, retarded the progress of the 
columns It thus became impossible to opemte m 
concert, and when the principal bodj under 
Colonel M'Dowall approached the works, there was 
no appearance of the other diiisions As the 
bngado was unprovided witli battering guns, the 
entrenchments could not be brcaclieil, nnd m the 
attempt to push forward nnd force an entrance, a 
heavy fire was poured upon the troops, bj aliich 
their commander being killed nnd manj of their 
officers disabled, Lieut Colonel Brooke, who 
succccdcil to the command, inis compelled to ordi r 
a retreat The Biirmas pursued tlic retiring 
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detacliment to 'witliin nine miles of Prome, and had bookiii. 
thrown it into great disorder, when the movements 
of the other divisions also in retreat, effected a 1825 
diversion in its favour. 

The column under Major Evans fell in with the 
enemy’s picquets early in the morning, and drove 
them in upon a strong stockade, from which so 
heavy a fire was encountered that the advance was 
almost annihilated. The firing from the main 
column was heard ; but, as there appeared to he no 
prospect of its co-operation, the regiment retired, 
pursued for about three miles by the Burmas, and 
obliged to abandon the wounded; but otherwise 
retreating in good order. The 38 th Regiment, 
under Colonel Smith, was unable to reach Watigaon 
before noon, by which time the other columns were in 
full retreat. A body of the Burmas were encountered 
and dispersed , but as no traces of the main division 
could be discovered, and the firing had ceased, it 
was concluded that the attack had failed, and the 
column returned, after a fatiguing march, to Prome, 
having met with no other opposition. The loss of 
the detachment was severeh A principal cause 
of the failure appears to have been misinformation 
as to the strength of the Burma force, which had 
been reported not to exceed two or three thousand^. 

It was estimated, by the officers engaged, at five 

^ Besides the death of the Commanding Officer, ten officers were 
•wounded, of whom, Lieut Ranken, 43rd Madras N I , died Of 
the Native troops, fifty-three were killed, one hundred and ten 
were wounded, and forty-two were missmg A total loss of above 
two hundred. 

® Despatch of Sir A Campbell Document 150 — According to 
Lieut Trant, it consisted of eight thousand Shans, two thousand 
Burmas, and six hundred horse, under the command of Maha Nemyo 
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BooKto. times that number The soparahon of the attacJ. 

columns ttes also HI judged, os the nature of 

I9J3. the ground to be traversed, rendered it impossible 
for the different detached divisions to arrive sunul 
taneouslj at their destination. 

The success of the Bnrmas on this occasion con 
finned them in their expectation of compellmg the 
British army to retrro from Prome, and encouraged 
them to advance withm a fevr miles of the toivn 
Their left under STaha Nemjo, which had lately 
triumphed at "Watignon, took post at Tscmbikc, 
on the Nawain nver, a stream runnmg past Prome, 
and falhng into the Irawadi The centre, com 
manded by the Kyi tPnngyi, moved down to the 
heights of Napadi, within a distant view of tlio 
cantonments, and thence spread round tolVatigaon 
The Burma right, under the Tsada IPun, followed 
the right bank of the Irawadi to Padong, and thence 
detached a body to Shwe-doiig in the rear Tlio 
former was occupied by a detachment of the Royals, 
who hod thrown up an entrenchment, and re- 
pulsed every attempt of the Burmas to expel them 
Colonel Godmn was despatched to dnvc the cncmj 
from ShwmdoDg, but ho was anticipated bj the 
87tli, which, on its waj tojom tlio main bodj, hod 
been fired upon from that post, and had in con«e 
quence landed and dispersed their assoilaiits, Icai 
ing the communication again open The Tsnila 
B'un fell back, so as to communicate uilh flit Kji 
Wungyi, occupying the rocks on the right bank of 
the nver TIio several divisions of the Burma 
army were all stronglj entrenched On their sldi , 
the British were diligently engaged in strcngtlaii 
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ing themselves 'with held-Avorks and entrenchments, book in 
as if in apprehension of an attack, and in the hope 
of inviting it This defensive attitude, however, i 826 
failed in its object. The Burma generals adhered 
to the national tactics of a gradual and guarded 
approach; and it was evident, that the British 
front could be cleared of the enemy, only by as- 
suming the mitiative, and making an attack upon 
the Bunna lines. 

In pursuance of this determination. Sir Archibald 
Campbell, lea'sang four regiments of Native Infan tiy 
for the defence of Prome, marched, on the 1st of De- 
ceniber, with the remainder of Ins foice Directing 
the flotilla, "with a regiment of Native Infantry, to 
make a demonstration against the enemy’s right, so 
as to engross their attention, he directed his prin- 
cipal attack against their left. The army was 
formed into two dmsions; one, under the Com- 
mahder-m-Chief, consisted of the 18th, 38th, 47th, 
and 87th Regiments of His Majesty’s troops, and 
the 38th Madras N I . the other, under General Cot- 
ton, was composed of His Majesty’s 41st and 89th 
Regunents, and the 18th and 28th Regiments of 
N. I The second di'vision, folio-wing the left bank 
of the Nawain river, came first upon the enemy’s 
works about noon. They were immediately stormed 
and carried by Lieut -Colonel God-wm, with the 
advance The Burmas left three hundred dead in 
the entrenchments, their veteran general, Maha 
Nemyo, ■v^'■as among the slam. The division com- 
manded by Sir A Campbell was delayed by the 
difficulty of the route , but it arrived on the oppo- 
site bank of the Nawain as the fugitives were 
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Booxm -who Tvere formerly employed on a similar mission, 
" Lieut. Colonel Tidy and laeut Smith, R N , ivero 
18 B. agam sent on this duty The army contmued its 
march, and amved at Patanagoh, opposite to JIcl 
loon, on the 29th, where it encamped The flotilla 
also ascended the nrer, and was suffered to pass 
Melloon without molestation The bank of the 
nver occupied hy the Bntish bemg loftier than 
that on the opposite site, the whole of the interior 
of the Burma entrenchment could ho distinguished 
from the camp It was a quadrangular stockade, 
oxtendmg along the hank of the nver, hat mg in 
the centre, a conical hill, surrounded by a Pagoda, 
and fortified by a bnck revtltmenl, which formed 
the key of the position On the day before the 
amval of the army at Patanagoh, a message was 
received from the Burma chief, proposing a meet 
mg with the Bntish Commissioners on the 21th 
of Januaiy, and repeatmg a proposal made to tlio 
deputies, that a suspension of arras should in tlio 
mean tune take place. As the object of the pro- 
position was obvaously to gmn tune, it was at 
once declined, and die 'Wungjas were informed 
that no delay would bo granted jVs soon ns the 
army was encamped, however, it was conceded to 
another messenger from the Chiefs to abstain from 
hostile operations on the ensuing morning, and to 
hold a conference itith the Burma Cliicfr on board 
a boat, which they undertook to fit up for the 
meeting, and anchor in the middle of the mcr 
Accordingly, on the 30th, Sir Arcliibald Cnmiibcll, 
accompanied hj Jlr Robertson, who laid been 
appointed from Bengal ns Ciiil Coinmis lonir 
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conjointly with the Commander-in-Chief, and by Sir book in 
James Brisbane, repaired on board, and were met 
by four of the principal members of the Burma Go- 1825. 
vernment, Kolem Mengjd, who had been sent down 
from Ava, with powers to treat, the Kyi "Wungyi, 
the Atwen-’umn Mung Kyne, and ]\Iaha Thilwa. 

The stipulations were the same as those formerly 
proposed, and were encountered with the same 
objections Those relating to territorial concession 
were not persisted in ; but the unwillingness to pay 
a money indemnification was so insuperable, and 
the plea of inabdity so tenaciously urged, that the 
British Commissioners were induced to lower their 
demand to one crore of rupees. With this alter- 
ation, the Burma Commissioners professed them- 
selves contented, and a definitive treaty was exe- 
cuted by them on the 3 rd of January. An i826 
armistice was agi’eed upon untd thelSth, by which 
period it^was expected that the treaty would be 
returned from Ava with the royal ratification, the 
prisoners at Ava would be sent doivn, and the pay- 
ment of the first mstahnent would be commenced. 

These expectations were disappointed 

On the 17 th of January, the day before the 
armistice expired, a deputation was sent by the 
Burma Commander to apologise for the non-arrival 
of the ratified treaty, and request a few days’ pro- 
longation of the tune, offering to pay an instalment 
of five lakhs of rupees immediately, and to give 
hostages for the hberation of the prisoners Com- 
pliance with the request was dechned, and, on 
the 18 th, a deputation proceeded to Melloon from 
the British camp, to apprise the Wungyis, that, 

VOL ni. L 
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^Hiless the ratified treaty should amvc, or, unless 

_ thty engaged to evacuate ilelloon bj sunnso on the 

1W6. 20th, the post ivould be attached. For the former 
altemativo they ivore unahleto pledge thcmselies, 
and they refused to accede to the latter JRccourso 
to arms became consequently unavoidable 

The Burmos had not beffl idle dunng the in 
tervnl ivhich had elapsed since the first appearance 
of the British forces ntPatanagoh , but had added cv 
tensively, although covertly, to the strength of their 
defences, and they had been jomed by considerable 
reinforcements, makmg their numbers from sivtecn 
thousand to tivcnty thousand Their confidence, 
hoivever, ivas too violently shahen, to enable them 
to avail themselves courageously of their resources , 
and the post of ilelloon ivas abandoned after a 
feeble defence The British batteries ncro opened 
upon the ivorls before noon, on the 10th of 
January, vath great effect, and under cover of 
their fire, a brigade of tho 18th and 38th liegi 
ments, conjomtly less tlian file hundred strong, 
under Lieutenant Colonel Sale, crossed tho river 
below the entrenchments, to assault the south cast 
angle, ivhdc the mam force under Gcncml Cotton 
crossed higher up, in order to nttneX the northern 
front Tho boats of tlio first division were earned 
rapidly dorni the current past the irorls of 11011000, 
from which a henvj fire was opened upon them, b> 
■whicli Colonel Sale and several of the men were 
wounded. Tlio troops effected n landing, nnd after 
0 short mtemd, cscaladed the entrenchments Tho 
Burraasmade no further resistance, hut ntrwilol 
with such celentv, that flit; (lulled the pnmiit of 
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General Cotton’s division, which, had landed, and book m 
attempted to mtercept their retreat. A great num- ” 
her of guns of various descriptions were found in ie26 
Melloon, with abundant stores of ammunition and 
gram. The capture was attended with but trifling 
loss. The works were set on fire, and the army 
resumed its advance, anticipatmg, from the ap- 
parent resolution of the Court of Ava, the necessity 
of occupying the capital. One more effort was made 
by the war party to avert such a catastrophe. 

Anxious as were the sovereign and his ministers 
to put an end to a contest which had inflicted so 
much injury and disgrace, and menaced conse- 
quences stfll more fatal; the conditions of peace, 
particularly the payment of an indemnification 
which was regarded with peculiar aversion, not only 
from the avaricious disposition of the king but as 
a confession of inferiority, and an unequivocal sign 
of degradation, were felt to be so intolerable, that 
any chance of escaping from them, however despe- 
rate, was eagerly grasped at , and the empty boast 
of a mihtary chief that he would be answerable for 
the discomfiture of the invaders was hstened to 
with creduhty Zay-yah-thuyan, the name of this 
individual, who was dignified with the title of 
Nuring Phurmg, prmce of Sun-set, was entrusted 
with the command of the greatest force that could 
be collected, amounting to about sixteen thousand 
men , and with these he engaged to cover the capital 
against the nearer approach of the British army. At 
the same time, it was thought prudent to keep open 
the negociation, and deputies were despatched to 
the British camp to ascertain the ultimatum of the 

li 2 
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BOOK ITL CommiBsioners Either from n distrust of its cnm 

officers, or in the behef thnt the choice would ho 

i»M acceptable to the British, the deputies of the Court 
on this occasion were Ur Pnce, an Amencnn 
Missionary, settled at Ara, and Mr Snndford, the 
Surgeon of theRoyalSjivho had been taken prisoner 
four other prisoners were set at hberty, and sent 
down with the deputies The latter reached thchead 
quarters of the force, on the Slst of Januaiy , and 
after a conference with the Commissioners, returned 
to Ava the stipulations previously proposed were 
insisted upon without modification 

In the mean time, the march of the arm} con 
tinned, and on the 8th of February, approached 
withm five miles of the ancient cit) of Pogahm, the 
capital of the Burma empire at the season of its 
greatest power and prosperity The city was en 
closed by a rumous bnck wall, which had been 
partially repaired, but behind which the Burmas 
evinced no disposition to take shelter Tlieir non 
General had adopted a novel system of tactics, and 
discnrdmg the national practice of comliatinglichind 
entrenchments, arrayed his anny iii the open field 
among the remains of numerous pagodas, and 
amidst a thicket of pncklj jungle, traversed by a 
narrow pathway, on cither side of whicli he Iiad 
arranged the chief body of liis troops The force 
with Sir A Campbell, did not exceed thirteen 
hundred men, of whom nine hundred were Euro 
peons, two regiments of the latter, the ITtli 
and 87th detached to Tondwyne, to collect cattle 
and grain, as well as di«per-e a body of lliirmns 
reported to lie statlomsl there to hamfs llic 
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British flanks, not having rejoined. With the book in 
limited force under his command, General Campbell 
moved to attack the superior numbers of the enemy 1820 
on the morning of the 9th, advancing in two divi- 
sions. The first, commanded by himself, was formed 
of His Majesty’s 13th and 89th Bcgiments, four 
guns of the Horse Artillery, and a detachment of 
the Body Guard. The 38th and 41st Begiments 
formed the second division, commanded b}’’ Brigadier 
Cotton; and the left was covered by the 43rd 
Madras N. I., following the bnc of tlie river. Tlic 
European divisions were directed severally against 
the left and riglit vdngs, while the advance led 
by Sir A Campbell, and consisting of two com- 
panies of the 13th, with the Horse Artilley and 
the Body Guard, occupied the centre. The several 
attacks were crowned mth success ; although for a 
short time the safety of the advance was com- 
promised. Pushing forward with their usual 
impetuosity, and driving the enemy before them, 
they had left behind them the supporting columns, 
which were more slowly disengagmg themselves 
from the narrow route by which they had to pass 
Observing this, the Burma General ordered large 
detachments mcludmg a body of six hundred Casay . 
horse, to close in from his centre and left, and cut 
off the most forward of his assailants from their 
main body. The necessity of a retreat was ob- 
vious ; but it was made with a coolness and dehbe- 
ration which deterred the Bunnas from following 
up their advantage, the troopers of the Body-Guard 
forming m the rear, while the guns of the Horse 
Artillery were loaded, and opening to the left and 
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BOOK iTL right to qUom^ of then* being fired In this manner, 
" alternately forming ond retreating, this Rmpfi body 
leao. checked the audacity of their pursuers, and the 
progress of the flank divisions speedily put an end 
to the danger The Barmas were driven from the 
field, a stockade which covered their right flank 
was earned at the point of the bayonet, ond the 
lost army which the Court of Ava could hope to 
raise was destroyed Its presumptuous com 
mander returned to Ava, to carry the tidmgs of 
hiB defeat, and sohcit the command of another 
army with “v^icdi to retrieve his credit ITo was 
ordered from the presence with contumcl}, and on 
the night of Ins amvnl put to death That the 
contest had become hopeless, and that the Bntish 
arms had nothmg more to apprehend from the 
exhausted energies of Ava became manifest to tlic 
people, and their conviction was cmdcnccd by tlicir 
return to thcir homes, winch they bad been forced 
by the Burma authorities to abandon They 
flocked into Pagahm from every quarter, and 
numerous boats crowded with men, women, and 
children passed hourly dorm the nrer to the 
^'lllagC8 on the banks The armj halted a few 
days at Pognhm to recover from the fatigue winch 
it had undeigone, from the nature of the road ond 
the increasing heat of the weather 

‘While these tran^nclions were taking place on 
the upper course of the Jmwndi, the province of 
Pegu had been the scene of some nnlitnry move- 
ments of a chequered character, but ending m 
success Upon the advance to Promc, it was not 
thought nccc'‘<iry at once to di^-lodge the Ilurma^ 
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from the line of tlic Sitaiig river on the right flank bookiii 
of the army ; but tlie dut}^ was assigned to a divi- 
sion under Colonel Pepper, consisting of the flank i 82 g. 
companies of tlie Madras European Regiment, and 
three regmients of N. I., winch marclied from 
Pegu, in order to occupy Tonglio, about eighty 
miles east of Prome. As the detachment ad- 
vanced the Burmas abandoned their posts, and the 
detachment entered Shoegyun on the Sitaiig river, 
without opposition, on the 4th of January. It was 
here ascertained, that the former Governor of 
Martaban vdth a considerable body was stockaded 
at Sitang, in the rear of the advance, and inter- 
cepted the communication witli the lower provinces. 

The 3rd Regiment of Madras N I under Lieut.- 
Colonel Corny, was sent back to dislodge the 
Burmas from the position ; but this attack was re- 
pulsed with heavy loss, including the commander’. 

The disaster was immediately repaired by the 
activity of Colonel Pepper who falhng down the 
river mth his whole disposable force, attacked and 
carried the stockade by storm, on the afternoon 
of the 11th January. The works were strong and 
well situated, and were defended with spirit The 
loss was proportionately severe® ; that of the enemy 
was much greater. Colonel Pepper was reinforced 
after the capture of Sitang, in such a manner as to 
ensure the command of the country against any 
efforts yet in the power of the enemy to make. 

^ Besides Col Conry, Lieut Adams of the 3rd Regiment was 
killed , two officers, Lieuts Harv'ey and Potter, were wounded , ten 
natives were killed, and nineteen wounded 

® Two officers, Capts Cursham and Stedman, were killed Major 
Home, Lieut Fullerton, and Lieut Power, were severely wounded 
The loss in rank and file, was fourteen killed, and fifty- three wounded 
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BOOK m After lialtmg five days nt Pagnim, Sir Archibald 

Campbell, on the IGtii Febrnary, contmued his 
!««. march townrdfi the capital, and had reached Yen 
dabo, withm sixty miles of Avn, when ho was again 
met by the only n^ocintors m whom the King had 
confidence, the Amencon missionancs, ilcssrs. Pnee 
and Judson, accompamed by two Burma Mmisters 
of rank, and by a number of prisoners who were 
liberated ns a proof of the smeenty of the Court 
A more courmcmg testimony was afibrdod by the 
first instalment of the contribution (twenty fire 
laths of rupees), which was brought by the Atwen 
wuna , and by the authority vested m the American 
deputies to accede to whatever terms tlio Bntish 
Commissioners should impose. No other conditions 
were stipulated for than those already insisted 
upon , and a treaty was finally concluded u]>on the 
basis already described The Kmg of Avn re 
nounced all claim to, and right of intoifcrcnco inlh 
the country of Asam, and the pnncipalitics of 
Jyntin and Kachar, and recognised the indcpcn 
dence of Manipur Ho consented to cede in per 
pctuity the four divisions of Arakan, or Amfcan 
Proper, Ramn, Cheduba, and Sandoivaj, and the 
three districts of Tcnnscrim, Ye, Tnvo}, and Her 
gui, or the whole of the coast, belonging to Asa, 
south of the Sanlucn river, to receive a resident at 
Ills capital, and sanction the conclusion of a com 
mercial treaty, and, finallj, ho agreed to paj a 
crorc of rupees, or about a million stcrlmg, in four 
instalments, the first immcduitclj, the second within 
one hundred du^s from the date of the treaty, and 
the other tno iii the course of the tno follmring 
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years. On their part, the British engaged to retire book hi 
at once to Kxingoon, and to quit the Buiana ter- 
tory, upon the payment of the second instalment. i 826 
The treaty was concluded on the 24:th of February. 

Its conditions were ultimately fuMlled, although 
the discharge of the promised indemnity was 
tardily and reluctantly completed. 

As soon as the ratification of the treaty was re- 
ceived, the army broke up from Yandabo A 
brigade, formed of His Majesty’s 87th, and the 
Hative Corps at head- quarters, under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel Hunter Blair, followed the route 
to Rangoon by land, while, as has been noticed, 
the 18th Madras Infantry, with the elephants, un- 
der the command of Captain David Ross, marched 
first to Pakang-yeh on the Irawadi, eight inarches 
from Yandabo; and thence, after crossing the river 
to Sembewghwen, quitted the low country m three 
days ; and, in eight more, crossed the mountains by 
a practicable route to Aeng in Arakan' . The remain- 
ing troops with the Commander-in- Chief and Civil 
Commissioner, embarked in boats provided by the 
Burma Government, and proceeded down the river 
to Rangoon, whence such of the troops, as were 
not required for the protection of the cautionary 
towns and conquered provinces, were despatched 
to their several presidencies Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, after visiting Calcutta, returned to Rangoon, 

^ Captain Trant observes “ We met with but httlearduousdifiiculty, 
yet performed a march of one hundred and twenty-four miles, which 
had been supposed impracticable, in eleven days, and clearly pointed 
out, that, had this road been examined, it would have been found that 
there was nothing to have prevented a portion of General Morrison’s 
army from wintering in Ava, instead of perishing in the marshes of 
Arakan ” — Two Years in Ava, p 447. 
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BOOK m. of which he held poeseasion ogreeohly to the terns 

of tie treaty, tmtil the payment of the second in 

1858 . stalment at the end of the year He then removed 
the troops to Moalmam, on mconsiderahle viDagc 
opposite to Martaban on the British side of the 
Sanluen nver, hut which offered a convement mill 
taiy frontier station At the same time, a sea port 
was formed at the month of the nver, about 
twenty seven miles below ifoalmnin, to which the 
name of Amherst was assigned The Tenascnm 
provmces were placed raider the nnthonty of a 
Commissioner appointed from Bengal The subject 
of a commercial treaty, which had been generally 

I indicated in that of Yondabo, was more espccmllj 
determmed at tho end of the year, when Jlr 
Crawfurd, who had been prenonsly appointed 
Civil Commissioner at Knngoon, was directed to 
proceed as envoy to Ava, to conclude tho arrange- 
ment, as well os to clear up doubts which had 
arisen with respect to the eastern frontier Tlio 
former object of the mission was accomplished 
but tho question of tho boundary', espcaally on 
tho side of jranipurt, was left nndcteimmcd, rrhen 


* Of lh!t trc&t; >fr Bajfidd obwrre*, the Coert Deter ecfl 
iWeredJt ** a trctlt trtit o • rojml Ikeo»e j and that U left to the Kin^ 
the ngbt of wohlbliit^ the free exporUtlra of the preeioiii meuJs »» 
well u letTUw roj»l wd aU tuttornwy dntle* oo the JlritI h trwU 
Md tn.de "-^lUt-Skelcbet The eooditlwu wrre little repvdetl b/ 
Ibo Gon n ton of lUt^fooa and tbelrowa totereiu cooUniied to be 
aa heretofore the meafore of their exactioc*. 

* The IW» of Maaljw ruDbUr Slop eUlmed the Xobo \ «DrT » 
fritHe ttnp of land t^wee* the Cwt of ibe hiUi oo the wtem too 
fijjf* of Mwlpor »ad the MnRtl riw the rfebt to »hlch wi« de 
nkd by the BuimM, The qitetllon w»i dltgetatfr e»mi^ «nJ 
•forded ea otmortBoitr of whIrh»drtoUlT w*i Mien lo d^eat 
dJfferemtbDeelViilihoffiemiotWithe loctUtln between Mirrfptir 

»nd »hkh nlaible knowledge wwi ebumed of the InieijKml 
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]\Ir Crcawfurd left Ava, in the beginning of De- book in 
cember, and returned to Bengal early in the fol- 
lowing year The stipulation of the treaty of i 826 
Tandabo pro'vddmg for tlin permanent residence 
of a representative of the British Government, at 
the capital of Ava, was little less unpalatable to 
the Sovereign tlian the demand upon his treasury ; 
and it was not until the begmnmg of 1829, that 
the presence of a resident was felt to be essential 
for the adjustment of various subjects of discussion, 
and Major Burney was in consequence appointed. 
However acceptable to the Ministers, and to the 
King personall}^, and although dischargmg the 
duties of his appointment in a spirit of conciliation 
and impartiahty, the Resident failed to reconcile 
the Court to an arrangement which they looked 
upon as a public and perpetual record of their 
humihation. 

'^The enormous expence, and the vast loss of life 
which the war with Ava had occasioned, and the 
uncertainty of reaping any adequate advantage 
from the acquisitions with which it had closed, 
excited in the authorities at home a strong feeling 
m opposition to the inevitabibty of the war, and in 
condemnation of the system on which it had been 
conducted. The occupation of Shahpuri, a mere 
sand-bank, it was argued, was wholly unworthy of 


countnes In 1833, the Resident was authonsed to appnse the Ehng, 
that the supreme Government adhered to the opmion that the Nmgti 
formed the proper boundary between Ava and Manipur , but that, in 
consideration for His Majesty’s feelings and wishes, and in the spint 
of amity and good-wiU subsisting between the two countnes, it con- 
sented to the restoration of the Kubo Valley to Ava, and to the estab- 
lishment of the boundary hne at the foot of the Yumadong Hills — 
Pembeiton, p 119 
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BOOK nr, serious dispute, and its relinquislunent involved no 
" loss, either of revenue or reputation The inter 
18S0. position exercised in the affairs of the pettp states 
of Kachar and Manipur irns treated as unsenson 
ahlo andimpohtic, and the fhcihties which the fugi 
tives from Asam and Arahan ivero permitted to 
find in the Company’s temtones for maintaining n 
civil war in the conntnes from which they Jind 
been expelled, with the rcfusol of the Bntish 
Government to apprehend and giro up those 
disturbers of the pnbhc pence, afforded, it wns 
afiirmed, reasonable grounds of offence to the Court 
of Ava, and cvmced a spirit which could not fail 
to imtato an ambitioas and semi barbarous poivor 
A more ooucdiatoiy pohey would, in all probahihlj , 
have prevented the collision, and, if it had not 
succeeded, the only alternative neccssniy was, tho 
maintenance of n sutBcicntly strong defcnsire at 
titudo on the frontier, to have protected it from 
violation AVor with Am wns particularly to hat e 
been avoided, not from any fear of its militniy 
power, or doubt of tho result, but from tlio diffi 
cul^ of rcachmg tho enemy through tho natural 
defences by which ho was guarded, the absence of 
nil resources in his country, tho scantiness and 
misery of tho population, and tho msalubnt) of tho 
climate No conquests that might bo made could 
compensate for tho evils that were unaioidable, ns 
tho greater part of thc'^ommions of A\n were not 
onlj incapablo of contributing to tho ]mhhc re- 
venue, but of defraying the cost of the estnbluh 
mcntsrcqnusito for their gommment liny could 

1)0 alone rctainwl by a further waste of iiioniy ami 
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of raerij and must be sources of wealaicss, not ofsooKiii 
strength, to the Lidian empire. 

The observations that have been suggested by i82g 
tlie occurrence of hostilities with hlcpal, apply with 
equal force to the war with Ava A continued 
course of forbearance and conciliation, involving 
loss of credit to the State, and positive injury to 
its subjects, might possibly have delayed, but could 
not have prevented a rupture Incapable of ap- 
Xireciating a generous and chdlised policy, ignorant 
of the resources of the Government whose resent- 
ment they defied, reckless of mternational rights, in- 
flated with an overweening confidence in their ovm 
prowess, and emboldened by a career of victory, 
the King and the Ministers of Ava were, as we 
have already explained, eager for a contest, the 
results of which they did not for a moment ques- 
tion would be the confirmation of their supremacy 
over the countries from which they had expelled the 
legitimate princes, and the re-annexation to the 
dominion of the Burmas, of those portions of Bengal 
Avhich had become their right as constituting pro- 
vinces of the conquered kmgdom of Arakan These 
notions were fostered by forbearance The obvious 
and avowed anxiety of the Government of Bengal to 
jireserve amicable relations uninterrupted was mis- 
interpreted, and its reluctance was ascribed, not to 
moderation, but to fear To have persisted in the 
same policy must have led to the same result, as it 
would have tended only to confirm the Burmas in 
their schemes of aggrandisement Nothing but 
experience of the immense superiority of such an 
-antagonist as they encountered, could have con- 
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BooKiiL vjDced them of the reality of that Bnpenonty It 

be doubted, if they ore, even now, fully 

1826. Benflible of its tanitb and it u certain that they 
have abated but httle of their arrogance in their 
dealings with the British settlements 

The expedition to Rangoon was unpropitiously 
tuned, but it was clearly directed against a quarter 
which, as far as was then known, was the most 
vulnerable of the temtones of Ava The plan of 
conveying a laig^ army with all its stores, ntnmu 
mtion, baggage, and followers, five hundred miles, in 
open boats, against the enrremt of a large and rapid 
nver, was evidently ill-coDsidercd , and the conse- 
quent despatch of the armament, so os to avail itself 
of the Monsoon, wosunfortunato, but the mostdis 
astrous results of the expedition were the cflcct of 
circumstances which could scarcely have been an 
tiapated, the disappearance, voluntoiy or enforced, 
of the whole of the population Ilcncc tho 
of necessary eupphes, and tho fatal mortality tlint 
prevailed during the first months of the campaign 
With the cessation of tho raiu) season, the advance 
of tho army by land mot "vvith no serious impcdi 
ments, nn^ although retarded by tho insufhciency 
of tho local resources, was -Mctonousl} prosecuted 
to withm n few miles of the capital csfahh''Inng 
tho superior od\ outages of the route h) wlucli tlic 
invaders had marched, over tho«>e whicli were at 
tempted through Kadiar and Arakan The former 
of these originated in a strange want of information 
respecting the countr} to be tra\cr*e<l, and tlic 
utter impossibility of monng through it in masses 
embarrassed with the cumbrous equipments of 
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European '^varfarc. In that case also, as 'well as hook hi 
wtli respect to Aralcan, a most exaggerated opinion 
seems to have been entertained of tlic stiengtli of leeo 
the Bnrmas: and laigc and lieavily-armed bodies 
■were consequently sent to perform -what two or 
thiee regiments, lightly equipped, would have 
casil}* accomplished Hence arose a mam portion 
of the expenditure, a*' the supplies of the large 
army of Aiakan had to be sent by ‘^ea, and to be 
conveyed across the mouths of wide creeks, after 
being brought at a great charge, and to but little 
purpose, from a consideiablc cbstancc'; and hence 
originated that disastrous decimation of the treojis, 
winch was mllicted by the pestilential vapouis of 
the cbmate. These were the radical errois of tlie 
military arrangements, and might have been pre- 
vented, had the plan, iirst laid down, of confining 
the operations on the frontier to simple dcmonsti'a- 
tions while the main etlbrt on the side of Eangooii 
was urged with vigour, been adhered to. The 
Burmas were expelled from Asam by the Com- 
pany’s native troops alone They were driven out 
of Kachar and Manipur by a handful of jManijmris 
under their Baja, and a British officer, and a force 
efficient, but not un-wieldy, would, in all likelihood, 
have been equallj'' successful m Arakan. The ex- 
pedition to Bangoon, in fact, paralysed the efforts 
of the Com’t of Ava in other quarters; and the 
whole of their attention after their first ill-sustained 
success at Bamoo, was concentrated upon the im- 
mment danger which threatened them at home. 


^ Several thousand head of cattle, sent at a great expense from the 
Upper Provinces of Hindustan to Chittagong, ue\ er crossed the Myoo 
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BMKm Tie temtonnl acquisibons which jt WM deemed 
" ndvisable to exact from Avo were, at the tmic of 
las. their cession, of httle value to either state Long 
the prey of intestme discord and of foreign opprcs 
Sion, the population had been almost exterminated, 
and tracts, which were once the seats of busy 
mdustty, were overrun with impenetrable wilder 
ness They have not even yet recoi cred from the 
wide and wostmg decay into which they had been 
plimged by internal anarchy and Burma misndo, 
but they have benefited by the contmuauco of tran 
qudhty and good government, and abimdanco is 
spreadmg over their fields and their vUlagca, and 
an augmenting population is mdnstnonsly dnnng 
bach tho cncroaohmonts of the thicVct In Asam 
and m Kachor, agncultural cultiiation baa spread 
extensively, and new articles of culture, especially 
that of tho Tea Plant, aro hkely to become im 
portant accessions to the resources of tho former 
Tho Tenaserim provmccs present a mhiablo line 
of sea coast, contnbulmg to tho British command 
of the Bay of Bengal, and olTcnng a channel 
to comracrcud enterprise, ns tho means of com 
mumcation mth Suun and the Shan Inhcs, ns 
far ns the western confines of Chinn they arc 
also ncli in scgctablo and mineral products' Of 

‘ PartlcoUHj Trtk Timber and Tin. ilcalnuJa, which, 

In the tcTt w*i an lD«KwIdCT*bJ« elottcr of nlvnUc hul« Id lii 'll 
U BOW a Uiit« town coatslnlng with the fcdfvcni dUtricI * 
tkm of 50,000, wd carrylBg <m«B •ciItt trade The •rcrop* of 
the KinortJ for tbe three jrear* eodlw; \n lf>39 w»i tboot X70^ 
aodof UicliBPoniXUOOOX TbDlwrmlation of the Tcaiwnm pfTH 
rioct*, tltbough moeh Ittcre**^ U atiU net Tnnclj abote lOOOOO « 

htllc more than three to tKe*qwttntte^llej«rt*oQ ibr Ter wr^ 

rn^eeibTpP Heifer C«l«tU I nnled wm» In ihr Joorrulef |be 

A»lttle Sooetr of ncrtgil, IM3— 1«40 AJw ller-U 
,, Gaietteer 1841 Tt)L2 
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these conquests, liowever, Arakan has made the book m. 
most decided advance. Favourably circumstanced, 
both as to climate and soil for the grov-th of rice, i826 
it has become the granaiy of the countries on 
either shore of the bay ; and hundreds of ve'^sels 
now annually sail from its harbours, which at 
the time of the conquest rarely sent even a fishing 
boat to scab In an economical point of view, 
therefore, these territories have already excee'ded 
expectation, and are in a state of progress to 
still greater improvement; while tliey have a real 
political value in constituting a difi&cult and well 
defined frontier, presenting a read}'' access to Ava 
and Siam, and promising at some future period 
convenient intercourse by land -with the opulent 
empire of Chma. Tlie civilisation of the barbarous 
tribes which occupy the intervening space, may 
also be contemplated as a certain although distant 
result; and although some temporary embarrass- 
ment and distress may have been occasioned by 
the war with Ava, the interests of British India 
and of Oriental civilisation 'wall be gainers by the 
Contest 


' In 1839-40, nearly twelve hundred square-rjggcd vessels sailed 
from Akyab, besides country coasting vessels The value of the nee 
exported, exceeded twelve lacs of rupees (£120,000), the nee was 
sent to the opposite coast of the Peninsula, to the Isle ol France, to, 
the Peninsula of Malacca, Siam, and China The land in cultivation 
had been more than doubled, but it still did not exceed more than 
one twenty-fifth of the whole capable of being cultivated The popu- 
lation had increased from about 100,000 in 1828 to 250,000 in 1839 
The net revenue, at the latter date, was about £60,000, and was fully 
equal to the charges 
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CHAPTER V 

State of Feeling m Hinduetan m 1824 — Extensive 
Eissatisfactton —Protected StUi States — Baja 
set up at Kunjatca, — Fort stormed — Itdigious 
Impostor put down — Outrages tn Hanana — 
Attack on Kalpee — Mischievous Eeports current 
in Malwa — Predatory Incursions of Shalh 
DaKa — Itismg of the Bhils in Baglana, — of the 
Coolies tn Guxerat — British Oficers killed at 
Kittur, —Fort surrendered — Capture of Omrai: 

— Troublesome conduct of the Baja of Bolapur , — 
Force sent against him, — Treaty concluded, — • 
violated and renewed, — Military Control mam 
tamed until hts Death — Disturbances in Catch — 
Incursions from Sindh — Feelings of the Pcoplo 
towards the British Government tn the Bntidi 
Provinces — Sentiments of the Native Princes — 
Belaxation of ControL — Transactions with Altcar 

— Claimants for the Baj — Attempted Assarsi 
nation of Ahmed Balsh Khan, — Investigation 
demanded, — refused by the Baja — Transactions 
with Bhurtpore — Bicogtuscd Light of Siieeisswn 
of the Infant Baja — Death of tin Father, Balileo 
Sing — Guardian of the Minor murdered — 
Dutjan Sal sei-ts the chief Poicr, — his Bight 
disallowed by the Besident of Delhi, — profssa to 
act as Lei/ent, — Proj,ssions not rridileil — ‘'ir 

D Ocliti rlony assembles a I on e aqaiiist LhiirljH r , 

^feasurls disapprovtd of Ij the inn'enimtut , — 
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Employment of Troops countermanded, — Besig- 
nation and Death of Sir D. Ocliterlony, — Ins 
Popularity, — Prudence of the Decision of the 
Government, — Final Determination — Large 
Force assembled under the Commander-in~Ghief, 

— Siege of Bhurtpore — Walls breached, — Mines 
sprung, — carried by Storm, — Durjan Sal taken, 

— Eegency appointed. — Advance against Aluar, 

— Baja submits. — Visit of the Governor’ General 
to the Upper Provinces — Intercourse luith the 
King of Oude — Loans by the Court of Luchiow. 

— Death of the King. — Missions from Holkar, — 
and from Sindhia — Death of Daidat Bao . — 
Begency of Baiza Bai Adoption of a Successor. 

— Visit to Delhi. — Besidence at Simla — Fiiendly 
Communications with Bunjit Sing — Insurrection 
of Afghans, — incited by Syed Ahmed, — his Death. 

— War between Persia and Bussia, — Successes of 

the Bussians Terntory ceded and Indemnifica- 

tion paid by Persia — Abrogation of Bntish Sub- 
sidy — Death of Abbas Mirza — Beturn of the 
Governor- General to Calcutta. — Discussion of 
Judicial Ai'rangements — Progress at the different 
Presidencies. — Death of Sir T Munro — State of 

Finances Domestic Affairs — Succession of 

Bishops — Advance of Education — Expedition 
in search of Traces of La Perouse — Close of 
Earl Amherst s Government and DepaHure for 
England 

The condition of the territory subject to British bookiii 
dominion on the continent of India, about the ^ 
period of the commencement of hostilities with 

Jt 2 


1824 
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BooKiu. the Barnms, although m the mam satisfactory, vras 

not exempt from gooroes of nneasmcss The im 

laji pression produced hy the splendid triumphs of 
the Pindan war had already lost much of its 
freshness, and the inhabitants of the West and the 
South, no longer exposed to the ravages of prcdatoiy 
bands, no longer permitted to recruit their rants, 
and share m the spoil, began to grotr impatient of 
an authority tvhich, while it protected them from 
the lawlessness of tlieir neighbours, also restricted 
them from the perpetration violcnec In several 
of the newly acquired districts, the financial ex 
actions of the Government wero iindcsigncdly 
oppressive The lands had been assessed when the 
pnccs of gram had been raised to an uimntnnil 
height, by the prescnco of huge bodies of niilitnrj, 
as irell as by the extensive discontinuance of ciilti 
votion, and no nllownnco had been made for the 
, inability of tlio people to pay the some ninoiiiit of 
revenue, when, in consequence of the dimppearnnct 
of the military Imiars, and the great extension of 
agriculture that followed the rc-estnbliBlimcnt of 
ticnct and securitj, the produce of the soil liiid iii 
creased in n inucli more rapid ratio than the 
population, and the demand Imd proportionate!) 
declined Some time eliipsexl before thcBC altered 
cireiuustnnces were fully n])precuitcd , and in the 
mean while the people and tlicir rulers were iniitii 
ally deisatisfied The state of things teas not iniicli 
better m the old proniiees file Imnqiidli'nlion 
of IlmdusUui bad thrown hick iqion the Com 
pail) s territories a imiltitiide of niditnn nd 
veiitiinr', who win unlive of Unii h India niid 
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whose turbulence no longer found a safety-valre book hi 
in the mercenary bands of j\rahratta or Pa- ^ 
than. The defects in the administration of Civil isn 
Justice were still to be remedied The police 
was still inelFective; and the settlement of the 
revenue for a period sufficiently protracted to en- 
sure to the occupant the fruits of any improvement 
he might attempt, was still deferred These causes 
produced a general sentiment of discontent ; and in 
the course of 1824, there was scarcely a district, in 
the Upper Provinces in particular, in which a 
spirit of disaffection was not more or less mani- 
fested.' The feelmg was fostered by tlie dissemi- 
nation of va^ue and exaof^erated rumours of the 
checks which had been suffered on the western 
frontier, and by a current belief that the resources 
of the state were wholly absorbed by the war, a 
belief confirmed by the march of the troops from 
the interior to the Presidencies, for service in Ava, 
and the consequent reduction of the mihtary force on 
duty in Hindustan. The expression of the public 
sentiment was restricted, however, to partial and 
desultory manifestations, and to acts of petty and 
predatoiy violence, which the means at the com- 
mand of the Government, and the activity of, its 
officers, were fully able to suppress and punish 
In the protected Sikh provmces on the north- 
west, where in consequence of the diafts made 
upon the regular troops, the peace of the country 
had been entrusted almost to the unassisted guar- 
dianship of the native chiefs, a predatory leader, who 

Notes on Indian Affairs, bj' the Hon F J Shore, i 159 
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BooKni had for some tune past baffled the pursuit bf justice, 

emboldened by the weakness of the local troops, 

I8S1 collected a formidable band of followers, and esta 
Wished himself m the mud fort of Kunjawa, not 
many miles from the station of Saharanpur, where 
he assumed the title of Raja, and levied contnbu 
tions on the surroundmg districts He was joined 
by adventurers from all parts of the country, and 
was rapidly orgamsing a fomudablo insurrection, 
when the fort was attacked by a detachment of 
the Gorkha Battnhon, and a small body of horse, 
under Captam Young and the Civd Commissioner, 
Mr Shore The banditti were dislodged after a 
fierce combat, m which one hundred and fifty of 
their number were lolled At a somewhat earlier 
date, a religious mendicant at Badaivnr announced 
his advent on on appomted day os Kali, the lost of 
the Hindu Avatars, for the purpose of overtunung 
the reign of the foreigners Ho was apprehended 
but on the day appomted, a lawless multitude 
headed hy a body of Akahs, collected to effect bis 
rescue They were encountered by a party of 
horse, in the scrvico of the Patiala Haja, bj wboiu 
they were discomfited and dispersed , and, ns tbero 
was no further sign of the promised Avatar, the 
agitation subsided 

It was not to bo cupccted, that the turbulent 
tribes of Hannna, and tlic borderers of Bhntner 
and BUikancr, the Jlcwnfis and Bliattis, would 
remain tranquil under the temptation olfircd bj 
the reduction of the militan force in their nelgli 
Iwurhood, and the reported dcclmeof tin. pom r of 
the Goremmcnl It happened also, unfortiiiiatrlY, 
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DISTURBANCES IN HARIANA. i 

1 

tliat tlie B-uturanal harvest proved defective'^ 

and a sca^’^^^y contributed to impel th^ 

villa o-ers recur to their predatory practices. A 

band of jdunderers from different villages in thp 
district of Rofa't) iiear Delhi, took the opportuuitf 
of a laro-c? or fair, at Beree, to carry off 

many hun^^®^ head of cattle, including a numbef 
' purchased Government, proclaiming that iti^ 

authority P^i^y of horse escorting 

public caiffol® destined for the army, was attackec^ 
by the of Bliawani, and other villages 5 

and repul^o^ assailants, only after suffering los^ 
of life ammunition were everywlierc' 

collected. communication with Delhi wa? 

intercepted* movement was threatened upoit 

Hissar exiled marauder, returnee^ 

from his head of four hundred 

matchlock?) ^ party of horse, stormed and 
took the ^ort of Behut, defended only by a few 
Irregular Horse. Similar proceedings took place 
in the disf^^^^ Rewari ; and the spirit of turbu-! 
lence was spreading to a dangerous extent, when 
measures taken for its extinction. Two' 

additional ' regiments of Irregular Horse were im-j 
mediately for service m the Delhi districts;' 

and the Local Battalions were augmented.' 

The mcrea^*^ military strength, and the judicious j 
arrangemeP^® chief Civil authorities, sue-, 

< ceeded in festering order 1 

In the province of Bundelkhand, heretofore an ' 
equally pr'ehhc source of turbulence, order was 
successfully” preserved, with one wild but unim- ! 
portant eseeption, in which an attempt Tfas made 
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BOMnt by a refractoiy Jngirdar of the Jhnlonn Unja, to 

carry off the public treasure froin the fort of Knlpee, 

laj and plunder the town The whole gnmson con 
sisted of but one weak company of Sipahis, com 
mended by Captain Ramsay, while the assailants 
were m considerable strength, both horse and foot 
The insurgents were repuls^ from the fort, nl 
though It was not possible to defend the town, 
which was plundered and partly set on tiro the 
arrival of remforcements soon put the marauders to 
flight Them leader, Nana Pundit, was shortl) 
afterwards taken prisoner and confined for life 
In llnlwn, simdarly mischievous reports unsettled 
the imuds of the people, and a rumour wns ex- 
tensively circulated, that the British were about to 
retire from Central Indio, m conseqneneo of the 
diflicnlties of the Burma war No senous conse- 
quences, howovor, ensned. In Sondwana, on 
attempt was mode to organise n rising, but it was 
frustrated by tho timely movement of a mililnr} 
detachment. Jlorc troublesome transactions oc 
curred on tho Nerbudda, in the vicinitj ofBurhan 
pur, in consequence of tho reappearance of Shaikh 
DoUn, a notorious Pindnn, and long the terror of 
tho Nizam's territory Tlirough the collusion of 
the Jlalimttn manager of Burhanpur pn behalf 
of Sindhia, and in league mih tho ta'lcrn Bliils, 
the freo-booter succeeded in reining a system of 
outrage and plunder, lurking m tho jungle Iiclwcin 
Asirgerh and Ehchpiir, and suddenij sniijing forth 
at the head of n strong partj of hor-e and foot, 
and sweeping off the cattle and projicrtj of tho 
nlbgcrs, and robbing and murdering IravelliTsand 
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mercliants. Associated "witli liim, was an impostor, bookiii 
pretending to be Clnmnaji Appa, tbe brother of 
the Ex-Peshwa, who, at the head of a body of armed 1324 
men, attempted to penetrate into Berar. Troops 
were despatched against Shaikh Dalla in different 
directions ; and the party of Chimnaji was surprised 
and dispersed by a division of the Hyderabad Sub- 
sidiary Force under Major Se)’'er. The main body 
of his marauding confederates who were encamped 
in the vicinity hastil}^ retired; but their retreat 
brought them in contact with a party of the 
Mandaleswar Local Corps, under Lieut. Hermit, 
by which they were put to flight The Pindari 
took to the thickets ; but the little success which 
had attended his career and the activity displayed 
in his pursuit so disheartened his followers, that 
he was unable again to make head in any force. 

Some disturbances were created earlier in the 
year, in the same quarter, by the return of the 
Bhils to their habits of plunder, especially m 
Baglana, where they were incited to insuriection 
by Godaji Danglia, a relative of the notorious 
Trimbuk, who endeavoured to give a pohtical 
character to his proceedings, and pretended to act 
in the name and on the part of the Kaja of Satara, 
calling upon the people to join his standard, as 
that of the Mahratta empire Some success 
attended his first operations; and, besides plunder- 
mg the country, he gained possession of the hill 
fort of Murahliar The approach of a body of 
regular troops disconcerted the insurgents, and 
they abandoned the post, and took r^efuge m the 
hills where they could not be pursued The pre- 
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Bence of additional forces from Hyderabad and the 

Hekhin, prevented the repetition of these oatrages, 

i«i. and arrangements Tvere devised for the conciliation 
and civilisation of the Bhil tribes, in place of those 
"which had been hitherto proposed, and which had 
met with imperfect success* The experiment of 
forming a Local Corps, composed of the Bhils them 
selves, which Lad been previously tned and failed, 
was now repeated, and after some difficulty provxd 
e m i n ently beneficiaL From the tune ^vhen it be- 
came effective, order was mointamcd, and the 
Bbils of the Sathpor and Ajnnta lulls were gradu 
ally "wcaneddrom their predatory propensities** 

In Guzerat, towards the end of 1824, the Coolies, 
a rude and turbulent race scattered over the pro- 
vince, from the borders of Cntch to the "U^cstem 
Ghats, evinced morethanthcirusualrcfractorysplnt, 
and rendered military coercion necessary The 
first attempt to put them down was unsuccessful , 
and a party of Bombay N I was repulsed, inth 
the loss of on officer, Lieutenant Libs, from tlio 
YiUflgc of Dadano, near Kmm, which was cnclo^ 
by thick hedges of the milk plant, and defended b) 
a mud fort, in storming whicli, the assailants wrre 
exposed to a dc8tructu*c fire, which compelled tbem 
to fall back Tlic Coolies, however, oiocuatod the 
post, but still continued their depredations, bum 
ing the Villages and plundering the people, c\*cn 


* Tbit was mslol/ owiag to the Inflorwc obtilof J oirf 

the lUiUt, bj the peraonal •rtWItj aod IntrrrWlty of Umi- Ootnw 
who tentoml amcDfr them wltl^t aitewl'Uice ■ndwon 
Meote end reepect hr hi* pirtklp^tloQ Id ibeir luUn of H hif m I 
the doctcrltT aod IntirrUil/ which he di«plaTed la the ‘ , 

wOd Wilmal* of the tbwt.— “ IlUtorftwl filelch of the nhll Trite* cf 
Kaah?*h bj CraW^ CWI Il'JtnhaT IbU* 
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in the immediate vicinity of Baroda. Parties ofsooKiii 
the Gaekwar Horse and the Subsidiary Force were ^ 
sent against them, and generally dispersed them 1824 . 
without much difficulty; but they retreated into 
the Eun, and after a short interval, returned and 
renewed their ravages. Early in 1825, however, 
their main body was surprised by a wing of the 
8th H. I. and a squadron of Dragoons, near 
Yitalpur, not far from Dudana. ^ In their endea- 
vour to escape mto the adjoining thickets, they 
were intercepted by the Dragoons, and many were 
killed or taken, includmg several of their prmcipal 
leaders. The check completed their discourage- 
ment, and they ceased for a time to harass and 
alarm the country. It was not, however, until a 
later period that the last bands of them were broken 
up by the capture of their principal leader, and a 
number of his followers, in the neighbourhood of 
Hasik, by a detachment of troops from Ahmednagar, 
imder the command of Captam Mackintosh ' 

At a period somewhat earlier than the first of 
these operations, and less connected than most of 
these petty outbreaks with popular agitation, the 
Southern Mahratta country presented an mstance 
of resistance to authority, not unfrequent under 
the loose system of allegiance which the native 
chiefs acknowledged to the head of the state, but 
which was incompatible with the purposes of a well- 
organised administration. The Desai, or chief of 
Ehttur, a small district near Darwar, held his 
chiefship under a grant from the British Govem- 


^ General Orders by the Go\ernor of Bombay, 9th June, 1829 
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BOOK 111 . ment, os a tributary fief, deBcenduig to bis Iieiis in 

direct line He died in September, 1824, leaving 

lai. no children, andthedistnctrevortedtotheparamount 
poTvnr The pnnupal servants of the Inte Dcsai ivcro 
naturally averse to the loss of influence and 
emolument iviuch they ivere hhely to sufler from 
the change, and they instigated tbo mother and 
the ividoiv of the chief, the latter of whom was 
a mere child, to declare that, pnor to his de- 
cease, he had enjomcd the adoption of a son, 
mho hud been in conscqnence adopted, and mho 
succeeded to his temtoiy in nght of the adop- 
tion The fact of the mjiinction ivns disputed, and 
the validity of the adoption in any case denied, ns 
the sanction of the GoTcrnmcnt had not been pre- 
viously obtained, os the performance of the ceremony 
did not tahe place until aftortho Dcsai s demise, and 
ns the relationship of tho boy to the family of the 
, chief mas distant and doubtful As tho objects of the 
party by whom the claimant mas set up mere clcarlj 
tho retention of power in their own hands during 
the minonty of the adopted son, nnd the nppropn 
ation of the acoumulntcd trensure of tlic late chief, 
to the prejudice of tho right of his widow, Mr 
Tliacloray, the collector, refused to recognise tho 
adoption without tho sanction of tho Ooicrnmciit 
of Bombay, and, in tho mean tunc, as-siiined cliargo 
of the cflects of the Dcsai, and the management of 
Kittur These measures wore confinned, nnd he 
was instructed to institute a cartful iiiquin into 
the circumstances of the adoption, and, in tht 
mean tune, to retain the control of the di-tncl 
A ready necess had at first been nllomcd to the 
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interior of the fort; seals had been placed upon the bookiii 
treasure, and a slight guard was stationed at the ^ 
inner gate, to prevent tlie property from being clan- is24 
destmely carried off The collector, with two of his 
assistants, and a small escort, a Company of Native 
Horse Artillery, and one of Native Infantry, were 
encamped without the walls. On the morning of 
the 23rd of October, when the guard in the fort 
was to be relieved, the outer gates were shut, and 
all admission refused On proceedmg to force the 
gates open, the garrison rushed forth in such over- 
powering numbers, as to overwhelm the part 3 L Mr. 
Thackeray, Captain Black, and Lieutenant High ton, 
commanding the escort, were killed. Captain Sewell 
was wounded, and Mr Stevenson and Mr Elliott, 
assistants to the collector, were taken and carried 
into the fort, where they were threatened with 
death, if any assault should be made upon the 
place. The excitement occasioned by this transac- 
tion rapidly spread, and the people of the country 
between the Malparba and Eittur, manifested a 
disposition to join the insurgents The Maliratta 
Chiefs preserved their loyalty, ‘and tendered their 
contingents These were not required , but to pre- 
vent the mutinous spirit from extendmg, troops 
were despatched without delay agamst Kittur from 
the Presidencies of Madias and Bombay; and a 
respectable force was speedily assembled before its 
walls\ under the command of Lieut -Colonel Dea- 
con, and the directions of Mr Chaplin, the Civil 

' The 4th and 8th L C , Brigade of Madras and Bombaj' Artilleiy, 

Ills Majesty’s 4Cth Bcguncnt, 1st Bonibaj European Regiment, the 
3rd, 6th, 14th, and 23rd Rignneuts N I 
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BOOK in. Co mmiMi oner Immediate submission nnd tlio 

release of the prisoners was demanded, in which 

laia. case pardon was offered to all except the principal 
instigators of the insurrection , and, ns the rebels 
hesitated to accede to those terms, batteries were 
opened, and a practicable breach effected by tlio 
evening of the 4th of December A flog of truce 
arrested the assault. The prisoners had been pre- 
viously set at liberty The leaders, twelve in 
number, surrendered, stipulating only that their 
lives should bo spared some of the roost refractory 
escaped As soon as Kittur wos captured, the 
popular fermentation ceased, os the insurrection 
hod been the work of on interested party, and in 
volved no question affecting the rights or feelings 
of the people. 

An afiair of a somewhat similar character, 
although onginnting in a different cause, the con 
tumacy of a rcfractoiy Patel, occurred in the same 
part of the country The bead man of Omrois 
refusing to pay his revenue, nnd, sheltering himself 
m a stronghold, from whence his followers com 
nutted depredations on the surrounding villages, it 
became necessary to employ a military force against 
him A squadron of the 7th Ca^'aliy,and tlirco 
liundrcd men of the d-lth X I witli one 8i\ 
pounder, commanded by Lieut Colonel Collette, 
marched from Sholaporc against Omrmz In Fcbni 
ary, 1825, nnd attempted to carr^ the place hy 
blowing the gate open Tlic attempt foiled Thu 
outer nnd one of flic inner gatcini^s were forced, 
but the gun could not lie brought to l)Onr uj)oii a 
thinl gntc>vn\, nnd the endenNoun* of the n^ ailanfs 
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to enter, exposed tliem to a heavy enfilading fire book in. 
from the walls of the fort. Lieutenant PhiUipson, 
who led the party, and several of the 4 : 4 th were 1825 
killed, and the rest were recalled ; operations were 
suspended; before they could be resumed with 
effect, the garrison evacuated the fort, and fled to 
the tluckets, where they dispersed. The peace of 
the country was consequently restored'. 

The tranquillity of the western Deldiin was more 
perseveringly interrupted by the pretensions and 
unreasonableness of Kshetrapati Karavir, the Paja 
of Kolapur, a young and inconsiderate chief, who 
boasted a direct descent from Sivaji, and who, mider 
the impulse of impetuous feelings and disorderly 
habits, committed acts of aggression, which called 
for the imposition of military restraint. Claiming 
a right of supremacy over the district of Kagal, 
which was held by Hindu Rao, the brother-in- 
law of Smdhia, under a grant, as he maintained 
from the Peshwa, and mdependent of Kolapur, the 
Raja assembled a considerable body of troops, and 
took forcible possession of the disputed territory. 

The Bombay Government was disinclined to mter- 
fere, although Sindhia urgently remonstrated 
against the mconsistency of a system, which, while 
it debarred him from upholding by force of aims, 
the just rights of a near relation, permitted a petty 
prince to violate them with impunity. Emboldened 
by forbearance, the Raja next attacked the lands of 
a Zemindar, partly dependent on Satara, partly on 
the Bombay Presidency; and, being m the field at 

^ An interesting account of the attack on Oinraiz is to be found in 
the East India United Service Journal, March, 1836 
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Bbosm. the head of six thousand horse and foot, and a 

brigade of guns, levied contnbutions indiscnmin 

1841 ately from the aubjccts of either state, plundered 
the villages, and murdered the people. Troops ivcrc 
then necessardy sent against him, upon whose np- 
proaeh he retired to Kolapur, whither he was 
followed by the detachment. Their proximity re- 
called him to a sense of his inahihtj to resist, and 
he professed his submission to the will of the Com 
pony He was occordmgly compelled to restore the 
districts he had seized from both Hindu Bao and 
Satam, to pay a compensation for the damages in 
flicted by his depredations, and to engage to reduce 
hiB imhtary establishment to a scale consistent with 
a state of peace. A treaty was conolodod mth 
him to this effect, but, after the first alarm had 
subsided, its stipulations were little regarded, and 
the Roja continued to keep on foot a large bod) of 
troops, whoso excesses filled his neighbours with 
apprelicnsion, and rendered it ncccssniy to main 
tain a vigilant iratch upon Ills proceedings. At 
length they once more became outrageous, and, in 
the beginning of 1827, a con.sidcnihlc body of 
troops' under Colonel TVcIsh iras despatclied from 
Bclgam agamst Kolapur, intli the sanction of the 
supreme Government’ Tiic troops nd%nnccd again 
to Kolapur, and occupied the different forts m its 
vicinity Ko resistance was offered, and the Baja, 

• Coo Iiiluff of ihfl Irft of Ub ^ Itofnliar 

l-jiropcio lUfiWnt, 49lh N U CowfanW rf th/" WnIbJ Kjl 
I bht Innoiry 4lh uni T»!» li Ht CtTulnr fcfJ I tnl iml 

Anil fry Tb rucrrjmnrJ by dtlubrnfnm *0 I a LaUrTifg train 
ffTHO Poonv 

* CoJoocI WHA IiK plrco an affoynt of ibc fiprJIlJiso ibJ of lie 
<mi«frr fo bi* Jlrwli Utmr* fl ***‘1 
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]m\ing once more professed submission, a revised book iii 
treaty ■\vns concluded, by wliicb he was proliibited 
from entertaining a force exceeding four hundred 
lioi se and eight hundred foot. Districts formerly 
granted to him weie resumed Lands seized by 
him were ordered to be given back, compensation 
for damage done to difcrcnt districts vas de- 
manded, and territoiy was sequestrated until the 
amount was paid British garrisons were stationed 
in the forts of Kolai^ur and Panala ; and the right 
of nominating the chief ministers was reserved’ 

No molestation of au}- serious description was after- 
wards experienced from the conduct of the Raja, 
although his occasional excesses rendered it expe- 
dient to keep up the imlitaiy control until his death 
and the succession of his son, a minor, under a 
regency approved of Ij)'’ the Government of India 

To the north-west, disturbances broke out to- 
wards the end of 1824, m Cutch, which threatened 
to assume political importance, from the secret 
encouragement which the authors of them received 
from the Amirs of Sindh, who, like the rest of the 
native prmces, catclimg eagerly at the rumours of 
disaster suffered by the British Government, were 
prepared to take advantage of tJie verification of 
those reports Some of the Jliareja chiefs, dis- 
affected to the Regency, and who had been banished 
for acts of insubordmation and rapme, had sought 
refuge in Sindh, and finding that the British force 
m Cutch had been much reduced in numbers, 

* Definitive treaty with the Raja of Kolapur 16th of March, 1829, 
ratified by the Bombay Gkivernment 18th of July — Treaties with 
Native Powers, Calcutta, 1845 
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BOOK m. conceived the season propitious for tho recovery of 
°*^ * their forfeited lands, and the restoration of the 
ISM deposed Eaja, Bharmnl Ji, to power With the con 
nivnnce of the Amirs, they assembled a body of 
about two thousand ilianis and Smdhis , and, in 
the beginnmg of 1825, crossed the borders, ad 
dressmg a lacomc epistle to the Resident, calling 
upon him to restore the Riyn' Tho troops in 
the provmce were unable to attempt more than 
the defence of the capital Meeting with no oppo- 
sition, the insurgents ravaged tho country, and 
advanced to a strong post m tho Hnbbai Hills, 
wi thin a few miles of Anjar, where a portion of 
them occupied the fort of Balnn, and cut off tho 
communication between Bhoj and tho rest of the 
provmce. A native force, lened bj the Regency, 
and sent to dislodge the rebels from Balari, was 
defeated, and several Jharejn Chiefs who commanded 
it wore killed. A detachment from the British force 
at Bhoj was moro successful, drove the insiiigcnls 
out of tho fort, rescued their prisoners, and rccoi cred 
much of their plunder The absence of this part) 
encouraged the mam body of the rebels to make an 
attack upon Anjar, which was garrisoned only by 
the troops of tho Regency, remforced by a party of 
Arab mercenaries. They repulsed tho assailants, 
after a wdl maintained struggle. The iusurgents 
retreated to the Kaimal IJiIIs, and, being dman 
from that position, disappeared in tho Run Tlie 
countenance shewn to their incursion by the Amirs 

* Thf Ucirr wti froat SmVJu, *0^ cilirrv t 

C*ptjm WdtfT “Mearr Cr* !>• If mlorrTUn lU 

m*i Jl to Ihf lbro« vr axr aU »€»ur Knitrt» 
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was not withdrawn upon theii’ repulse, and large book m 
bodies of troops continued to be assembled on the ^ 
frontier, menacing the province under British pro- i826 
tection. It became necessary, therefore, so to 
strengthen the force in Outch, that it should be 
capable of repelling any invasion from Sindh, and 
reinforcements were in consequence despatched 
from Kaira and Bombayh The whole was placed 
under the orders of Colonel M. Napier. Their 
strength, and the improved state of affairs in the 
east, with the successful operations against Bhurt- 
pore, checked the mischievous projects of the Amirs 
of Sindh; and, with the exception of their reluctance 
in unitmg to put an end to the depredations of the 
marauding tribes of the desert, the intercourse with 
Smdh reverted to its former tone 

These different disturbances, however unimport- 
ant m their results, unconnected m their origm, 
and unmeaning in their objects, were not wholly 
unworthy of regard, as indications of the feelmgs 
entertained by considerable portions of the people 
m different parts of India towards their rulers 
/ The necessity of an adequate military force to keep 
down the tendency of refractory chiefs and tur- 
bulent tribes to recur to habits of tumult and de- 
predation, was clearly manifested by the disorders 
which ensued, wherever the regular troops were 
(^weakened or withdrawn, as they had been in various 


^ The force, when assembled, consisted of a troop of Horse Artil- 
lery, and a Company of Foot His Majesty’s 4th Dragoons, detach- 
ments of the 1st and 2nd Regiments N C , His Majesty’s 6th Foot, 
the flank Companies of the 2nd European Regiment, the Grenadier 
Regiment of N I , and the 3rd, 8th, 10th, I8th, and 2l8t Regiments 
— General Orders, Bombay, 20th September, 1825 

N 2 
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BooKiTL places by the exigencies of the vniT This disposi 

tiomvas, hoTTever, to be expected, and must continnc 

IP28. to be expenenced, until the people of India becomo 
accustomed to acknowledge the suprcmncy of law 
over the sword and the chiefs and people resign 
the use of arms to the disaplmed bands of the 
government The eager credulity with which the 
inhabitants of the British provmccs received every 
rumour of discotufiture and ever} tale of declining 
resources was a more alaiTning feature in the 
complexion of the times, and shewed hon httlo 
sympathy united the subject and the sovereign, and 
the satisfaction with which the people wero dis 
posed to contemplate the downfall of their rulers. 

The ferment which was excited throughout 
the Bntish temtones, by the indistinct reports of 
the early mischances of the war with Ava, were 
not confined mthm thoir limits, but extended to 
several of the nati\’e Courts, who had been brouglit 
under the protection and at the same tune under 
the supremacy of the Govermnent, b^ tlic results 
of the Pmdan war -s. Althougli the Princes were 
freed from the extortion and insolence of military 
rapacity, the relations estabhshed with the BntiMi 
were found to bo scarcely less irlsomc, and the 
prohibition of international waHaro, the shield 
I throTvm over thcir dcjicndants against their t>Tunny 
' or ^dndlctlvcncss, and the pecuniary tnhutes im 
posed upon them, ^nth the ngid punctimlitj wnth 
which payment was demanded, mortified their r\ 
travngnnt noUoiis of their ot^ti digiutj and iin 
1 portance, and subjected them to frcKiucnt and M^noun 
embarrassment Notwithstanding thej oned thnr 
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security to the control exercised by British inter- book hi 
position, they were most anxious to throw it off; 
and they were encouraged to expect their being i82g 
consigned to their own passions and incapacity, if 
not from the course of events^, yet from the waver- 
mg and uncertam pohcy which the orders from 
home impressed upon their Indian Governments, 
and which enjoined the discontinuance of inter- 
ference with the internal arrangements of the native 
powers. The consequences of this vacillation were 
almost universally mischievous ; but as they did 
not reach matuiity until towards the close of the 
succeedmg adnumstration, they need not be dwelt 
upon at present. It wdl be here sufficient to 
particularise the transactions which took place with 
the states of ^war and Bhurtpore 

Upon the death of Bakhtawar Smg, the last 
Raja of Macheri, or, as more usually entitled from 
this period, the Raja of Aiwar, from the name of 
his capital, the clahnants for the succession were 
an illegitunate son and a nephew, both under age. 

Each had his partisans , but as they were nearly 
balanced, a compromise was effected, which suspend- 
ed an actual contest , although it was evidently an 
-arrangement to which the parties, when old enough 
to decide for themselves, were httle likely to conform 
It was agTced that Beni Sing, the nephew, should / 
be the nominal Raja; but that the administration " 
should be exercised by Balwant Sing, the son, who ' 
had been entrusted to the guardianship of Ahmed 

^ The late Lord Metcalfe, when member of the Supreme Council 
of Calcutta, recorded his opinion that “ the Bilrma War produced 
an extraordinary sensation all over India, amounting to an ex- 
pectation of our immediate downfall ” 
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BOOK in, Bakflli Klan, the Nawab of the neighbounngpimci 

of Firozpore tnider the British supremacy 

IMS. The Nawab was originally a soldier of fortune, in the 
service of the Raj a of Machen. He had been invested 
■with hifl c h ie f flhip m consequence of his having 
joined the army of Lord Late, but had maintained 
a friendly mterconrse with his first patron, and 
on hifl death had been appointed the guardian of 
hifl son. When the boys became men, the results 
which might have been anticipated occurred In 
tnguing individools attached themselves to tlicir 
respective interests, and tumults took place at 
their instigation, m which many lives were lost, 
and the prmoipals themselves wore endangered- In 
1824, after a sonous affiuy, the son consented to 
. resign hia authority, and retire upon on adequate 
I Jagir, and the nephew became the effoctivo Rnja. 

' Whether the act originated m personal feelings of 
vindictiveness, or in the maclunations of the Raja s 
prmapal advisors and favountes, an attempt mis 
made to assassinate Ahmed Baksli Khan TIio 
assassin ■was seized, and accused a person nnmetl 
Alulhtt — a man of low casto but the minister and 
favounto of tho Raja of Alwar — ^witU aomo other 
mflucntial individu^ of the Court, of IiaMng 
employed him to murder the Kawab Tbo latter, 
preluded by the conditions of liis connection TiMth 
the British Government from redressing liis own 
wrongs, appealed to it for protection, and tho 
Raja of Alwar vraa consequently directed to appro* 
hend the persons accused, and send them to Iklhi 
for trial At* first, the Raja proft^-ied hirn'clf 
willing to obcj,aii(i olToctod to plnco the culpntrt 
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in confinement. They were soon, however, released book nr 
even from the shew of durance in which they had ^ 
been held; and Mullia, the principal, was taken into i82g 
greater favour than before. The representations 
of the Eesident were disregarded; and, finally, a 
judicial investigation by British functionaries was 
repudiated as being incompatible Vtdtli the rights of 
the Baja, as an independent prince. To uphold 
this assertion of independence, an armed force was 
assembled The fortress of ^war was put in a state 
of defence, and active negociations were opened j 
ivith Jypore and Bhurtpore, in both of which, dis- ^ 
satisfaction with British policy was busily ferment- 
ing The discontents of Jypore did not come to 
a crisis for some years. The transactions at 
Bhurtpore very soon assumed a formidable aspect, 
and compelled the Government of India to prove 
to the native powers, that the war mth Ava had 
neither humbled its spirit, nor impaired its 
strength 

The danger apprehended from the disorders m 
the neighbouring states had rendered the Rajas 
of Bhurtpore more unreservedly dependant upon 
the British Government, and the triumphs of the 
Marquis of Hastmgs had confirmed the disposition 
of the Jaut principahty to look up to it for pro- 
tection The treaty concluded with the Raja Runjit 
Sing, was faithfully observed by his successors, 
Ranadhir Sing and Baldeo Smg: and the latter 
rehed upon the Government of India to defend the 
interests of his son, Bulwant Smg, in the event of his 
death while the latter was m his minority : accord- 
ingly, at his earnest solicitation, the Pohtical Agent 
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BooKBL at Delhi, Sir David Ochterlony, confientcd to invest 
^ Ite boy with a Khelat, or honorary dress, as a pledge 
1628 of the recognition of hi8 right of succession The 
Eaja’s infirm healUi, and his apprehension of the 
ambitious designs of his nephew Doi^an Sal, were 
the motives of his request The mvestiturc was 
I performed at Ehurtporc, early m 1824, by one of 
the Pohtical Agent’s assistants, and a twelve- 
month afterwards, Baldco Sing died while on n 
pilgnmage to Goverdhon, not without suspicion of 
poison The young Raja, about five or six years 
of age, succeeded under the guardianship of Ins 
maternal uncle, Ram Rntau-Suig, but the arrange 
ment was soon disturbed, and in the month follow 
mg the demise of Baldco Sing, the son of n younger 
brother of the Raja, Dmjan Sal, having seduced the 
soldiciy to jom his party broke into the citadel and 
n Hllcd the guardian, possessed himself of the person 
/ of the young Uiyo, and assumed the direction of 
[ affairs Sir David Ochtcrlonj was not of n temper 
to suffer the guarantee of the Bntish Go\*cmmcnt 
to bo violated with impunity, and immodmtclj od 
dressed a proclamation totho Jauts, rcquinng tlicm 
to withhold obedience from the usurper, and 
assunng them of tlio support of a Bntish force 
which ho proceeded without delay to nsstmblo at 
Jlathuro, on the confines of tlic Bhurtporc temtor^ 
These prompt measures intimidated Dmjon Sal 
from at once setting aside, ormurdeniig his cousin, 
and he professed it to be his purp<HC incrclj to 
retain the regency of the state until the ^*»>ung 
Rnja should nrme at mntunt\, in comjdinnrt with 
tlic wisliw of the whole of the tnlie, who wen »h 
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satisfied "witli the tyrannical conduct of the late book iii 
Eegent. The tone of his correspondence was, chap v 
liowever, unsatisfactory his intentions were eva- 
sively indicated, and he declined an invitation to 
visit the British cantonments, and place the young 
Kaja in the hands of the British Agent Sir David 
Ochterlony determined, therefore, to waste no time 
in inconclusive negociation, but to compel Duijan 
Sal to rehnquish his ill gotten power, by marching 
against him before he should have had leisure to 
mature his designs, to collect adherents, and repam 
and strengthen the fortifications of Bhurtpore. 

A respectable force was speedily assembled for this 
purpose, and was about to move against the fortress, 
when the execution of the project was arrested by 
the caution of the Supreme Government 

Embarrassed at tins period by the contmued 
difficulties and heavy disbursements of the war 
with Ava, and aware of the unfriendly feehng ivith 
which its progress was watched by the native 
princes of India, the British Government was not 
unnaturally anxious to avoid a rupture, the con- 
sequences of which, in the case of any reverse, 
might endanger the stabihty of the British Indian 
empire Influenced also by the spirit of the in- 
junctions from home, which so decidedly depre- 
cated mterference with the inteinal afiairs of the 
native prmcipahties, the Governor-General was 
averse to take a part in the adjustment of the 
succession to Bhurtpore, and disallowed the exist- 
ence of any obligation to uphold the claims of the 
minor Raja The grant of the honorary dress, it was 
affirmed, was made ivithout the previous sanction 
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BOOK ni, of the supreme authority, and ■mthout the receipt 

of the pre limina ry information that had been re- 

im X quired, ■with regani to the cqmty of such an ncknow 
ledgment. In the absence of any express stipulation 
to guarantee the succession, the complimentary re- 
cogmtion of the young Raja did not impose upon the 
British Govemment the necessity of erabroihng itself 
m the quarrels of the flevcml competitors, or taking 
up arms to compel the ruler dt facto to vacate the 
throne in favour of the claimant whoso title might 
be the best, but who had been unable of himself to 
raamtain his right It was observed, also, that 
Duijon Sol, m ius correspondence with the Pohtical 
Agent, had disavowed the mtention of pcrmnnentlj 
appropnating the paramount nnthonty, and Imd 
only churned tho exorcise of the regency, to whicli 
bis relationship to tho Rajo, his ago and his popu 
lanty, appeared to giro him reasonable pretensions. 
Should such bo the case, the Government would 
not consider itself ■warranted in opposmg tho 
arrangement by force of arms Although somo of 
tlio members of tho Council were of opinion that 
the nunor Raja ■was entitled to the protection of 
tho Cntiah Government, and tho majont) con 
sidcrcd that interference might become indispcns 
able for the preservation of tranquillit} in Ilinda 
Stan, the sentiments of tho Govcmor-Gcncml so far 
prevailed, that it was resolved to countermand tho 
raihtary preparations widdi Imd been set on foot, 
and to retract tho hostile declarations which liml 
been publislicd Sir David Ochtcrlonj was accord 
ingly directed to remand the troops to tlicir stn 
tions, to recall his proclamations, or to ncutrali- 
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their effect by issuing others in a less menacing book iil 
tone, and to adopt no measure likely to commit the 
Government to any course of policy involving an 1326 
appeal to arms. These orders were so far modified, 
that the Pohtical Agent was subsequently authorised 
to use his discretion m keeping together a part of 
the force assembled at Agra and Mathura as a check 
upon any outrages that might be attempted on the 
frontier by the followers of Durjan Sal. 

The immediate consequences of the disapproba- 
tion of his proceedings expressed by the Govern- 
ment, were the resignation by Sir David Ochterlony 
of his political appointments and, a few months 
afterwards, his death. He had attained an ad- 
vanced age, being sixty-eight years old, of which 
fifty had lieen passed in India, and he had latterly 
laboured under the natural infirmities of declining 
life, but it is not unlikely that the mortification 
which he experienced on this occasion, and the dis- 
appointment of the proud hope he had cherished of 
seeing Bhurtpore fall before him, accelerated his 
decease His eminent merits, the long period 
durmg which he had filled the highest rmlitary 
and political stations, the amiableness of his temper, 
and the disinterested generosity of liis character, had 
endeared lum to a numerous body of the European 
society and natives of Upper India 5 and their re- 
spect for his memory was evinced by the erection 
of a monumental column m honour of him, m 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta : nor was the Go- 
vernment . backward in aclmowledgmg his worthy 


’ As b\ the follo'mng General Order — 

“ Fort Willnm, Pohtical Department, Juh 28, 1825 The Right 
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although their aomeirhiit harsh and peremptory 
revocation of hia measures, and the results to 
■which his Bense of undeserved censure indirectly 
contributed, brought upon them temporary obloquy, 
both in India and m England Nevertheless, it is 
impossible not to admit the ■wisdom of their hesita 


tion to countenance the haiard of precipitate 
hostilities The force assembled by Sir David 
Ochteriony •with the most commendable promptitude 
and activity, however formidable, was confessedly 
inadequate to overcome a prolonged and national 
resistance His expectations of success, although 
confidently cherished, were based upon his being 


Hoo the GoTenwr OeMrml b«« l«ri«d wlti great *ofTow tl»e deroUe 
of Altjor Gonerml Sir Darid OebteHonr r»dtot to Male* ami 
KcJpoUOA. Tlili melaoclMlr ereot took placo oa the momlM of the 
ISth ioft tt Meerut, vbltncr be h&d proceeded for the beoefitof 
ehAoge of air Oo Ure emloeot mUJuu^ nr r l ce* of GeoenU 
Sir Lterld OcbterloQ/ it would bo topOTUoui to dDite{ tbej bare 
been tckJMwIedgcd lo term of tbe bigbeet prtlie bj tunrenire 
GorentmenU tbe; joitli canted a epedal and rauiUuitlal rettmlficita 
tbe Uoa Eott lo^ 0^0(10/; tbe/ hare bceti recocnbcd with ex 
prewioct ofcdalnUctf amldip^afc bj tbe ZIHt/cb iWiixorent t isd 
tbe; here beeo boooored with alfna] mark* of tbe ■pprobatloo ofbU 
So v ere i gn 

With the name of Sir D Oebterionj are MiocUted mao; of ih 
proudeet TccoUectlocn of the Deogal Ana; »nd to the rcoowa of 
•plendW xcblercmenw, be edded 6j the ■fuianirnt of the 
bonoori of the fl/fliur; Order of lie Hath, the tlagulMr f licitjr of 
opening to hb gallant coapenlnnp an srreax to ihoM loVen* oCroval 
ihrotir whkb are tbe detre*t oyecu of a •oUier’* anbllloo 'fie 
dinlomiulc qtalillcatlon* of Sir u OchtertonT were not W» coo 
fpicnooi tb«n hb military ulenu. To an admlraWy Hronrm loteilret 
and cooeummate addreu, be ooltrd tbe ntmtbl rcqulillci of an In 
timate koOTJedge of the aalire charorter language and maBrera Tbe 
coolWeoce which tbe Oovernnieiit reroaed In an IndUldual girted witb 
ao^ rare endowinenW waa erloced by tbe blgb and rr^pootiUr 
altoatlooi which he aoceeadvely fillrd, and tbe dtrtlca of ablcb he dl< 
charged with eminent ablCtT ajid advantage lo the robHc lotemt* 

Aa an etpeeial (cafynoor of the blgb reap^ io which the claoeirr 
and atmeei of Major Geocral *'ir 0 Ocbtrrlnnv arc bcU, and a« a 
puWie demooMrattoQ of aerrow far hb dmibc the ( ev itk r I rwral 
la CooncO li pleaacd lo direct that nslaote gun* lo ibe iiui t^r i f 
lUty-elghUconcapoodloe with lui age befr^lll* eterlng at o 
art fiom ihe rampart* of fori 11 illlani ** 
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able to anticipate the preparations ofDuijan Sal, book iii 
and to advance against Bhurtpore before the forti- 
fications should be fully repaired, and a garrison isse 
sufficient to defend them should be collected He 
also calculated upon a division of feeling among 
the Jauts, and the co-operation of a strong party 
inimical to the usurpation These were not im- 
possible contingencies; but they were not cer- 
tainties Armed men from all the neighbourmg 
territories, mcludmg those of the Company, were 
daily gathering round the banners of Duijan Sal 
The actual condition of the ramparts was not very 
authentically known , and whatever ennuty to the 
usm’per might be entertamed by a portion of the 
Jaut tribe, their national spirit, their pride in their 
former repulse of a British army, and them con- 
fidence in the impregnability of Bhurtpore, were 
not unlikely to have combmed all parties m suf- 
ficient strength to baffle an attack upon the fortress 
with means inferior to those by which it was 
eventually reduced The season was also far ad- 
vanced , and had the siege been long protracted, it 
might have become impossible to keep the army m 
the field To have faded in the attempt, and been 
again repulsed from the walls of BhmTpore, would 
have been attended m all probability with the most 
alarming results, and mvolved the British Govern- 
ment m war with every state from the Punjab to 
Ava* It was therefore the imperative duty of the 

^ In a debate at the India House on the 19th of December, 1826, 
on the vote of thanks to the armj at Bhurtpore, it was observed by 
Sir J JM'ilcoltn, that if the siege had failed, it would in all human pro- 
bability hai e added to the embarrassments of the Burmese War, that 
of hostihties with almost every State of India — Asiatic Monthly 
Journal, Jan 1827 
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BOOK HL Government to weigli deliberately the course to bo 
pursued, and refrain from any hostile domonstm 
ISM. tiona against Bhurtpore, until every possible pre- 
caution had been taken to ensure success 

As long as the mihtnry preparations ivcro in 
activity, the language of T)ni]an Sal iras expres 
ave of Bubmisaon to the will of the British Govern 
ment, and of his purpose to rest eontentcd with the 
offitfe of Regent. When they were suspended, he 
altered his tone, and assumed the title of Raja, 
assertmg that his claims to the prmcipahty rested 
not only on the preference of the people, but the 
avowed mtenbon of Ranadhir Smg, the eldest son 
and successor of Runjit Smg, to adopt him — an 
arrangement which gave him pnonty ns the heir of 
the semor brother While professmg to leave the 
decasion to the Supreme Government, he tras 
busily engaged in preparing to oppose an unfavour 
able award, and coUectmg troops and improving 
the fortifications of Bhurtporo. The neighbouring 
I Rajput and Slahratta states secretly encouraged 
his projects of resistance, and tlicj endcntlj 
looked to the approaching contest ns full of pro- 
mise for their hopes of shaking off the Companj ’s 
supremacy Fortunately there ivns no leader of 
renown — no chief of nbditj quahfied to tale ad 
vantage of these aspirations, and guide and con 
centrato tlio cneigics of his countrjTnen Biiijan 
Sal was iiiieqnal to the crisis, ho was timid and 
undecideil, indolent and dmioliile he lind no 
reputation ns a soldier, and his ndliLrcnls had little 
confidence in his conduct or courage llisyoungir 
brother, lladho Sing, who was more jwpular with 
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the soldiers, had separated from him, and esta - bookiii 
bhshed himself in the fort of Deeg, whence he ^ 
opened negociations with the British functionaries, i826 
with the view of supplanting Duijan Sal m the 
Regency. The ferment, however, continued to 
increase; the usurping chief added dady to his 
strength, and it became obviously necessary to take 
vigorous measures for the vmdication of the British 
supremacy. 

The chief political authority at Delhi, vacant by 
the death of Sir David Ochteriony, had been con- 
ferred on Sir Char les Metca lfe, who had been called 
from Hyderabad for that purpose. His presence 
at Calcutta suggested a reconsideration of the 
pohcy to be pursued with regard to the succession 
of Bhurtpore; and the opinions which he expressed 
were decidedly favourable to an effective support of 
the minor Raja, as, although the principle of non- 
mterference had been long and uuiformly enjoined 
by the authorities in England, those in India were 
continually compelled to de^date from it; for, as 
the paramount power, it was at once their duty and 
their wisest policy to put down anarchy and mis- 
rule; and, as the best preventive of those evds, to 
mamtain legitimate succession . he therefore recom- 
mended that the minor Raja should be acknow- 
ledged, and Duijan Sal removed upon a suitable 
provision These arrangements might be attempted 
in the first instance by negociation, but, in the 
event of their failure, they should be speedily fol- 
lowed by the employment of an adequate force to 
compel comphance These recommendations were 
adopted by the Gnvernor- General in Council It was 
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BooKiH. resolved to maintain the succession of the nnhtfiil 

•“eir by exhortation and remonstrance, and should 

1825. those fail, by arms* Sir C Metcalfe repaired to 
Delhi, to carry the resolutions of the Government 
into effect, and os it iras soon apparent that nego- 
oation was unavailing, the army, which had been 
assembled at Agra and Mathura for eventual ojicr 
ations against Bhurtpore, was put m motion under 
the direction of Lord Combermere, the Commander 
in Chief in Bengal, whose head-quarters were at 
Mathura, on the 6th of December, 1825 
The forces which had been collected m the nci 
nity of the Bhurtpore frontier, consisted of two 
Regiments of European Cavalry, six of NatUTi 
Cavalry and Skmner s Irregular Horse, and of three 
Regiments of European and sixteen of hotnc In 
fantry, with strong detachments of ITorso and Foot 
Artillory and Pioneers, and a Battering Tram of 
above a hundred pieces of hca^y ordnance The 
force, consisting of about ti\-cnty-ono thousand mtn 
of all arras, marched m two divisions , one from Agra, 
commanded by Ifajor General Josper hicoUs, C B , 
the other from Matlmro, under the command of 
Mtyor General Thomas Rcyncll, C B * The force 


' The di*eartiooi lo the SupretDC GmrrameBt on the rctoluitio 
fltallj adopted rcparUhijr the •occetdeo lo Dhortporr are d«enl'e>l 
In the Appendix to tberoCtlcBl Heport of the Committee of ibe IIou»e 
ofConitBonsM ^o SO Lellerfrota EJ Jonet, Ulen fmm 
the Secret and Political Coefoltatlooa. 


* The Apra rHrlfion compri ed tbe6r*t nripiilccfCataJ^ cen M 
Inpof IGlh LaDcera,aBdlhcClh. hlh, and 0th ftr iirert 

of Native Cavolrj and three llnrideaof InCmtrjt ibe third liri*. le 
compo*ed ofHh Mtjeetj #59th Irotand the lltli and 31 t N Ij I*-* 
Becood,ofihe OSnLsClh, aodS ih N I » an 1 the Clh cw. tl ? eft 
IClh, 31ft, and Noth neplmcni* N I •IthU.rrelmojr^efllwK- ^rt i 
krr and the I-juynraentil Ilrlp I The Nlillura I) »l Ioo«t / 
oflheSndllripideofCaTalrj cooipOAcd of 111 tj t lllb Ur t 
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successfully accorapliabed the duty cutrustod to it 

A small party of the enemy iTas dnven off, sluices^ 

iBaa. that had been recently opened, ■were effectually 
closed, and arrangements irere made for retammg 
possession of the post, -which were undisturbed 
throughout the siege. Except in a few places of 
little depth or extent, the ditch continued dr) 

The fortress, or rather fortified town, of Bhurt 
pore IS situated in a tract of country generally 
level, but diversified on the west by a range of 
barren rocks, and m other directions, by occasionol 
eminences of mconsidcrablo clovation The cx 
tenor defences, above five miles in circumforcncc, 
consisted of lofty and tluck walls of dned da}, 
rising from the edge of a brond and deep ditch, 
flanked by thirty five tower bastions, of a form and 
structure scarcely obnotious to breaching or enfi 
lade, and strengthened by the outworks of nine gate- 
ways. Bchmd the walls, and towenng Ingh nlK);o 
them at their northern oxtrcmit}, ro«c the bastions 
of the citadel, attaining an delation of nboie a 
hundred feet, and commanding tlic town, tlic outer 
ramparts, and tiio adjacent plain Tlie citadel was 
defended by a ditoh fiflyjards broad and fifij nine 
feet in depth, and filled with water Iininedwtelj 
contiguous to the outer ditch, an open esplanade of 
irregular breadth, but in some places about pc\cn 
hundred jnrds across, answered the ii<osof nglaci< 

It was ciicomiKissod through four fifths of Its cir 
cult by a shallow foast of trt“csnn(I bni'^hwood — n 
prcscnc for wild bcnst^innd ^nnoiH kinds of game 
As the great extent of the furtificutiont of Ithurt 
pore precluded the po*iMhiht) ofacomidttf iri\(st 
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ment, and as it appeared Idvely that the most con- bookiii 

Yenient point of attack would be found to he on 

the north-east face of the fort, the first division took 1826 . 
up its ground with its right resting on the reser- 
voir, extending along the nortliem side of the 
fortress, on the outer edge of the wood. The second 
division, as it came up, formed on the left of the 
first, and fronted the eastern face. A detachment 
was posted to the south, at the village of Mallye, 
which commanded a view of the works ; and in- 
fantry and cavalry posts were gradually established 
on the southern and western faces, within easy 
communication and support; and the escape of the 
garrison and the admission of reinforcements, were 
thus equally prevented Attempts were occasionally 
made to break through; but they were generally 
repulsed. The battering train arrived in camp on 
the 13th of December. 

The repeated and careful reconnoissances of the 
engineers havmg satisfied the Commander-m-Chief, 
that the most eligible points of attack were, a rave- 
lin on the north-eastern face on the east of one of 
the prmcipal gateways, the Jangina gate, and a 
bastion on the east front connected with the ram- 
parts by a narrow projection from which it received 
its designation of the long-necked bastion, it was 
determined that regular approaches should be 
made, m order to erect batteries agamst the parts 
selected. With this view, on the morning of the 
23rd, two positions were taken up in advance of the 
main body, and on the edge of the jungle nearest to 
the fort; one by detachments from the first divi- 
sion, at a garden named after Baldeo Sing; the 

o2 
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BooKia other, by aotochments from the second dmaion, at 

village of Kadam Kandy, about three-quarters 

laas. of a mile on the left of the garden Ground ivas 
broken at these situations, under a 60017 fire from 
the fort, and desultory attacks of the enemy’s horse 
and foot Guns ivere brought to bear upon the 
latter, and they were dispersed without much dif 
fioulty or injury to the working parties Batteries 
were constructed at both positions, and opened on 
the 24 th at day-break. Their fire was briskly re- 
pbed to by the fort, but ly the evening several of 
the enemy’s guns wore authdrawn from the outer 
works, being overmatched by the fire from the bat 
tones During the following daj e, the advance of 
the trenches was diligently pursued, and other and 
more adi'anccd batteries were constructed, while 
those first fonnod, were brought nearer to 1I10 
ditch The whole mounted thirty six mortars and 
forty-eight pieces of heavy ordnance, and for several 
days kept up a heavy fire of shot and shells, iihich 
produced evident dilapidation of the bastions, and 
caused great destruction and terror 111 the town 
Parties of matchlock men attempted to Interrupt 
the progress of the works, but they were easily 
dnven into the fort, and no vigorous sortie was 
undertaken The fire from the ramparts lieeamo 
however better directed, and a shot reached the real 
dcnco of the Commander in Chief, aimed, it was 
conjectured, by an artillcrynnaii who had dererted 
to the enemy The trenches acre, nevTrthilc s 
brought close to the coimtcrscaqi of the ditch, and 
oil the 31 ft the amingciiieiits for iiuitiiigvvLn. coin 
mcnced 
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Altliougli tlie fire of tlie breacliing batteries j)ro- bookiil 
duced sensible damage on tbe ramparts, yet tbe ^ 
nature of the materials of which they were com- i826 
posed, as well as their conical outlme, prevented 
their being rent asunder mto open chasms or levelled 
into piles of rums over which it were easy to 
clamber; and they merely crumbled mto rugged 
masses, which followed the direction of the accbvity, 
and rendered it scarcely less steep and maccessible 
than it was origmally This result had not been 
unforeseen , and the attention of the Commander-in- 
Chief had, from an early period, been directed to the 
construction of mmes, as the most prompt and cer- 
tain means of ruining defences of the nature of 
those of Bhurtpore ’ Although, therefore, the co- 
operation of powerful batteries ^vas essential in 
contributing to the demolition of the works, yet 

* A question has been raised with regard to the claim of two 
distinguished officers of the Bengal Army to the ment of having 
recommended to the Commander-in-Chief the emplo^mient of mines 
in the siege of Bhurtpore The measure was suggested to Lord 
Combermere by Major (now Major-General) Galloway, in a me- 
moir addressed to his Lordship when encamped before Bhurtpore, 
in which he advocated, as far as he was aware for the first time, the 
plan of breaching by mines, and not bj' artillery, founding his opinion 
not only on general principles, but his personal experience. General 
Gallowaj" having served with distinction at the first siege of Bhurt- 
pore, where he commanded the pioneers, and being known also as the 
author of a valuable work on the Mud Forts of India It appears, 
however, that pnor to the receipt of General Gallowaj’s memoir, prior 
even to the commencement of the siege, recourse to mining had been 
strongly recommended by Lieutenant (now Lieutenant-Colonel) 

1 orbes of the Engineers, who was on duty at the siege, and who had 
been trained in England in the theorj and practice of mining The 
particular plans which he suggested were approv ed of by the Chief 
Engineer and the Commander-in-Chief, and were generallj followed 
in the operations that ensued There is no doubt, however, that both 
tlie communications were independentlj made, as probabL were others 
of a similar purport , and both these officers therefore were entitled to 
the credit of having onginated recommendations, to the adoption of 
which the successful operations against Bhurtpore were maiiilv to be 
ascribed 
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especial object had been to cover the 

approaches and keep down the fire of the enemy 

law. Ae Boon os these purposes were accomplished, and 
the approaches had been successfully ^vanc^ to 
the edge of the ditch, active operationfl were under 
taken for carrying mines across it into the opposite 
scarp underneath the ramparts at the north-cast 
angle and the long necked bastion Upon effecting 
lodgments on the edge of the ditch, it was found to 
be a broken ravine, in some places above thirty feet 
deep, bnt not difficult to cross By the 2nd of 
January, the breaching batteries mounted twenty 
five guns and sixty mortars, and a small battery 
had been established on the west face, chicflj to 
divide the attention of the enemy 
By the 8th of January, mines Imd been earned 
across and under the ditch, nnd, on the north*cast. 
had penetrated beneath the ramparts On tlin 
day, a mine under the cavnlicr and curtain of xh 
north-eastern angle was sprung, and altliough no 
productive of the cicpectcd effect to its whole cx 
tent, occasioned considcmblo dilapidation T1irc< 
other mmes wen succcssfuUj sprung on the 8th ir 
the conntcrscarp of the ditcli, in the same direction 
At the same time it was determined to dmo a 
large mmo deep into tlic rampart at the north-ea^l 
angle, nnd construct others subsidiarj to nnticl 
pated operations On the left, similar works were 
earned on with cmulativo courage and nctnitv, 
and, on the 11th and 12th, the ditch was cro'Hxl, 
and mines were commenced l)cneatli tlic nimptrt^ 
Uunng these proceeding**, attempts v.cre nmdeh) 
the enemy to countermine, but in gcncnil, witJiont 
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success: parties also descended into the ditch, and book iii 
endeavoured to mtermpt the works, hut they were "" 
driven out by the supporting parties, among which i826 
the Gorklias of the Sirmor Battabon, a detachment 
of whom had joined the army, and were employed 
as skirmishers and marksmen, were conspicuously 
distmguished. The batteries continued to play on 
the ruined parapets , and, although the enemy par- 
tially repamed the breaches, they presented every 
appearance of bemg practicable, and the whole 
army impatiently awaited the order to storm It 
was not much longer delayed. 

On the 16 th of January, the mme under the 
long-necked bastion was sprung with complete suc- 
cess The lacihty of approach was tested by the 
ascent of an officer, and a small party of the 59 th. 
Immediately after the explosion they reached the 
top of the bastion, and returned witliout suffermg 
any molestation from the enemy The 18 th was 
appointed for the assault • the signal for which was 
the explosion of the great mme under the north-east 
cavalier Two subsidiary mmes havmg been fired, 
the principal one contaming ten thousand pounds 
of powder, was ignited. In a short time the earth 
shook, a dull muttermg sound was heard, the slvy 
was clouded mth huge volumes of smoke and dust, 
and enormous masses of the hardened ramparts 
were sent flying into the air A number of the 
enemy who had assembled to defend the breach 
were destroyed, and several of the foremost of the 
storming part}'-, who, in their anxiety to advance 
upon the instant of the sprmgmg of the mine, had 
crowded too nearly to the opening, were struck 
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BOOKiiL do^vn and tilled or disabled' The accident caused 
CHAT T ^ momentary heaitatioo, but the ^TO^d Tfna given to 
ISM. advancej and the column scaled the ramparts 

The column destined for the mam attack on the 
right vros under the command of Major General 
Reynell, and consisted of His Majesty’s 14th, five 
Companies of the 41flt N I , and the Ctb, 28rd, 
and SOtb Hegiments, J Tbo mam column of 
the left attack commanded by Major-General 
Nicolla was formed of His Majesty’s 5Dth, ond tlio 
15th, 21st, and Slst Native J?egiraenf8 These 
Tvere to assault the principal breaches on the north 
and east On the nght of the first column, a division 
composed of two Oompimics of the European 
Hegunent, the 58tb N I , and n hundred Gorkhos, 
under the command of Lieut Colonel Hclamaino, 
was directed to storm the Jangina Gate An inter 
mediate column, formed of tvro other Companies 
of the European Regiment, tlio Grenadier Companj 
of the 85th N I , and the Light Company of the 
87th N I , with a hundred Gorthos, commanded 
by Lieut Colonel T TVilson, was to attempt the 
escalade of the north fionk angle of the long ncckcil 
bastion, and a reserve column attached to the 
Icfl mam dinsion, consisting of the remaining 

• Twrlre ro«i of tbe Nili UW or woarHfd DHfp»f5frt 
M'Com^ »tKi Pitoa C«puln Inloe of ibf Hnplow^ ind tJpa 
Dalj- of llli t HUCmrlml cnoto loon laturlw 

hi* leg It bst brm uni*Ur mW, lh»l ihr JnJtoj 

occuloned oy the ciplodoti of the mice m an nnejpee lc4 dartlW* j 
but tbi* Jort liot ■n;>e*r to bite been the o'e J» deoW ly (he 
Lnobem- Ucot borbet bad •Inched ibe prcclie outlmc t^rn 
wcpuld talc, and tapulo IrHno bad oMrued oirt ibe din-rt and 
CTtttcd to ike tnoctitf to ecco m atrm the trra hc^ofidrswa wi 
ibej were to crowded, that ft was Impo'iU'lr , and tMr 
beyond tbe Ircocbca |o ibe fire of I bo gtrd^on wool! bate 
tttcndfd with atlH •cTcrcr lo** oflifr 
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Jrmstrong of the 14th also was shot. They neverthe- 

ss pushed forward along the ramparts, or descended 

^to the town, and destroyed a number of the defend- 

^^•s, until they reached a bastion near the Kumh- 

^ j Grate on the western wall Here they were 

et by the 59th, part of the left column. The left 

vision of the right attacking column cleared the 

^ mparts between the two breaches, and destroyed 

number of the enemy in the town, and at a 

^ ‘idge over the ditch of the citadel. The breach 

1 the left was ascended without much opposition ; 

^ht when the column reached the summit, a fierce 

nflict ensued. General Edwards, commanding a 

^^bdivision of the column, and Captam Pitman 
su 


CHAP V 


1826 


Companies of the 36th and 37th Regiments H. L, bookhl 
pder Brigadier- General Adams, was appointed to 
penace the Agra Gate. The Cavalry and Horse 
^^rtiUery were posted along the south and west 
|ices of the fortress, to intercept such of the enemy 
^ might endeavour to escape in that direction. 

As soon as the right column heard the order to 
dvance, they rushed up the breach, and speedily 
ained its summit. They were resolutely charged 
[y the defenders ; but the bayonet did its work and 
uicHy cleared the bastion The column then 
ivided, part following the ramparts to the right, 

^art to the left, driving the garrison before them 
1^’om every post where they attempted to make a 
^ :and with immense slaughter The right division 
® as joined at the Jangina Gate, by Colonel Dela- 
^aine’s detachment, which had successfully stormed ; 
at the whole party presently suffered some loss from 
le explosion of a mine under the gateway. Captain 
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of tlie 62th, and many of the men, fell under 

0 heavy fire of matchlochs from an adjacent 

im. cavaher, TThich flanhed them advance, until the 
enemy were dnven from it hy the left division of 
the nght column They also suffered from guns 
pomted down the nect of the rampart but upon 
these thg' resolutely rushed and earned them, and 
then turning to the left, swept the ramparts round 
the south until they jomed the party of the nght 
column at the Kumbhir Gate, encountering and 
overcoming a resolute resistance at different points 
of their route On their way tliey detached parties 
mto the town, and opened the Agra Gate for the 
advance of General Adams’s reserve and wore 
accompamed by the supporting division of Colonel 
TVilson, which, having clambered up the ruined ram 
parts at the re-entonng angle, formed bj the pro- 
jeetmg gorge of the long necked bastion, under a 
flankmg fire from the bastion on the nglit, descended 
into the body of the place, and monng along the 
town parallel with the ramparts, encountered and 
destroyed sevoml strong parties of the garrison 
After passing the llatliiim Gate, the diMsion 
carried several bastions still occupied by the 
cnem}, and assisted in the complete clearance of 
the ramparts The guns of the citadel had m 
fiictcd some injury on the assadants during the 
storm, but ceas^ ffnng when the outer works and 
the town u'ere occupied, and in the afternoon 
tlie citadel surrendered The cncmj gem rallj 
fouglit with resolution, and tbeir nrtillcnmcii 
mostlj fell by tlieir guns Alwiit eight tbou 
sand were slam TIic total amount of kilhsl and 
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•wounded was estimated at fourteen thousand book iii 
men The loss of the victors in the assault did ^ 
not exceed six hundreds As soon as the con- i82g. 
flict commenced, strong bodies of Horse and Foot 
attempted to hy from the devoted fortress through 
the gates on the western face ; but they were inter- 
cepted by the cavalry, and many of them were 
killed or taken prisoners. Amongst the latter were 
Durjan Sal himseK "wnth his wife and two sons 
Soon after the assault had taken place, he quitted 
Bhurtpore by the Kumbhir gate, with about forty 
horsemen; and after dispersing a small picquet of 
cavaby opposed to him, effected his retreat into the 
adjoming wood, where he remamed for several hours. 

Issumg from the thicket, between three and four 
o’clock, he had succeeded in passing to the rear of 
the 8 th Native Cavalry, when his party was ob- 
served and immediately pursued by the thbd troop 
under Lieut Barbor. The fugitives were soon 
overtaken and secured without offering resistance. 

Durjan Sal was sent as a prisoner of state to 
Allahabad. On the day after the storm. Lord 
Combermere and Sb Charles Metcalfe entered the 
citadel, .and on the 20 th placed the young 
Raja on the throne of his ancestors. The care of 
his person was confided to the principal widow of / 
the late Raja, as nommal regent The management 
of affabs was entrusted to Jawahir Sal, and^ 
Chintaman Foujdar, who had enjoyed the con- 

^ Europeans and Natives killed, one hundred and three, ivounded 
four hundred and sisty-six, missing eleven The officers killed ■were, 
Brigadier-General Edwards, Captam Armstrong of His Majesty’s 14th, 

Captain Pitman of His Majesty’s 59th, and Captain Brown of the 
31 St Regiment N I 
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of lus father,* subject to the control of a 

Bntisli resident, to be pormnnently appointed to 

JBW. Bhurtpore, and. ivbo, until tbe cbief sbould attain 
to maturity, was to exercise a general supenn 
tendence over tbe person of the rmnor Baja, and 
the adminiatmtion of the pnncipabty 

The services of the army before Bburtporo were 
duly acknowledged, both by the East India Com 
pany and by the Parhament, and m the latter, the 
opportumty was taken of paymg a like tribute 
to the Bcmcca of the army and navy in tbe Burma 
war The merit of the Governor General and 
Commander m-chief had been previously rewarded 
by the Crown and tbo dignitios of Tiscount and 
Earl conferred upon Lord Amherst, and that of 
Viscount upon Lord Combcnnorc Tbo thanks 
of tlio Conrt of Proprietors had also been awarded 
to Lord Amherst for his exertions m condncting 
to a sncccssful issue the wnr with Ava, and to tho 
military and naval forces engaged in it, and to the 
Governor General, the Commander in Cliicf, and 
tho army of Bhurtporc ’ 

* Tbne two eWef* were Eowtrer heU In detwtallon bjiheproplr 
who accrued them mott undeiorredlj of hatioj^ trcmdwoadj 
tttrf U>e capture of rUmrtporo Bo •troog wu thl» firtlinu rrtn In 
the BnlUh Comp, that epoo tbdr TialtIng tbe Commander lo Chlrf. 
a natlTe mob aueoibled round ibelr Hticr abuied tbero and millrratwl 
thfir aiteodauta, and wotdd nrobob); bare mordcretl thnn, bol f<rf 
the timely Intcrpoiltlon ofa OntUh eicort. 

» nealdea tbe olRcUl de*i»alcbe^ wn bare for the ilese of lUiurtpcre 
the aatheiitk account of Cantalo t-rHsblon of the lUh l>ra‘'ooo<; 
“^aJTStl^e of tbe Sl«c and Capture of nbortporc aad a nnet/of 
IntCTCitbff and raloabTe roatrriala In letter* rnm difl* rent olBrer* wIkj 
red at tbe >lepc poMt*hed In the bjut laJUo United ‘kr»Ica 
Jemroal 1#'3* 183>3 and in e'etracl* from tbo Jouroli of Ontnl 
MedJ* aod Ueuu borbea oflbe lj>flnreT«, publ bed with other 
communlcitKJOi In a Calctjtia Ntw»p»r<r tbe fji-di bman, I'ttr 
fombff pvt of * «Tie* of Tapm oxx tbe Operalloc* of ibe JtmpI 
Army In India, to which It were ^cry dribaLlc to ba»c acre lo a 
more commodlotu Cxtn 
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After dismantling the fortifications of Bhurtpore bookiu. 
and completing the measures necessary for its ^ 
protection, the army marched against Alwar. isse 
Madho Sing the brother of Durjan Sal, unme- 
diately tendered his submission, and gave up 
the fortress of Deeg. A liberal pension was as- 
signed to him, on condition of his residing within 
the Company’s territory. The fall of Bhurtpore, 
and the approach of the formidable force by which 
it had been achieved, mtimidated the Raja of Alwar 
into prompt acquiescence with the demands of the 
British Government The persons who had in- 
stigated the attempt on the life of Ahmed Baksh 
Khan were dehvered up and transmitted for trial 
to Delhi. Bui want Smg who had been imprisoned 
by the Raja was set at hberty, and one half of the 
the lands which had been originally conferred upon 
the Rao Raja by the British Government in the 
time of Sir G. Barlow’s admimstration, was re- 
sumed and settled upon him, with a pecumary 
grant of equal value. A division of the army was 
stationed for some time on the frontier under 
General Nicolls, to ensure the observance of the 
engagements thus entered into, and the continuance 
of tranquillity. 

Although no doubt of the guilt of the individuals 
unphcated in the attempt on the life of Ahmed 
Baksh was entertained, yet as the evidence was 
judicially insufficient, they were acquitted. Inti- 
mation was at the same tune conveyed to the 
Raja of Alwar, that it was expected he would 
refrain from replacing them in offices of trust; 
and as he paid no attention to the intmiation, he 
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ui. was excluded from the presence of the Governor 
^ General upon his visit towards the end of the jear 
to Hmdustan, and the privilege of direct corre- 
spondence with the head of the Government was 
also withheld from him These marks of displeasure 
were sensibly felt, and Malha and his associates 
were dismissed from his coimcils and banished to 
the distnct of Delhi, on which he was restored to 
to the mdulgence of direct intercourse with the 
Governor General The reconciliation was facih 
tated by the death of Ahmed Bnksh IGmn in 
1827 

The fall of Bhurtpore was the surest guorantoo 
that could be devised for the restoration of subor 
dination, and the maintenance of quiet m the sur 
rounding countnos A British army, flushed with 
victory and commanded by a general wlioso renown 
hod spread to the remotest parts of India, had 
formerly been repulsed from its walls, oftcr rejxsatcd 
assaults, in which skill ond Milour had done their 
utmost, and the tradition of the dUeat liad im 
pressed upon the natives, whether pnnee or people, 
the conviction that Bhurtpore was the bulwark of 
the hbcrties of Indio, and destined to arrest the 
march of European tnumph Tlio disappoint 
ment of these expectations, at a moment when it 
had been widely rumoured thht the atrcngtii of tlio 
Bntish Government "wos cxbaiisteil in a distant and 
disastrous %varforo, diflfuscil a sense of nivo and 
npprolicnsion amongst tlio natnc states, and tnin 
quiUised, at least for n season, t!iL ferment wliirh 
lind for some time post di*qnictcd IIindn<tun It 
was now felt tliat re**istance w>is llopcI^.<^ nihl fimt 
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any opposition to the British power must end in bookiii 
the destruction of its adversaiy. ^ 

The termination of the war with Ava, and the i 826 
capture of Bhurtpore, relieving the Government 
from any immediate political duties, the Governor- 
General availed himself of the opportunity to visit 
the Upper Provmces, and reanimate by personal 
mtercourse the amicable relations which subsisted 
mth the native princes Lord Amherst left Cal- 
cutta in the beginning of August, and arrived at 
Cawnpore on the 16th of November, where all the 
petty chiefs of Bundelkhand waited upon him ; and 
he was visited by the Kmg of Oude In return, the 
Governor- General repaired to Lucknow ; and an 
opportumty was afforded him of a confidential 
commumcation with the king with respect to 
the management of his country However well 
disposed towards his aUies, and receiving the 
Goveror-General with the most cordial hospitahty, 

Ghazi ud din Hyder contmued to deny the ne- 
cessity of any interposition in his affairs ; ap- 
pealmg to the flourishmg appearance of his 
country m proof of the success of his admmis- 
tration In truth, with occasional exceptions, the 
lands were covered with cultivation, and the people 
appeared to be contented. The assessment was 
hght; and the revenues were levied without diffi- 
culty, although the system of farming them was 
adhered to, and tended to perpetuate extortion The 
unfavomable accounts of the condition of Oude had 
been much exaggerated,^ and had prmcipally origi- 

^ Evidence to the contrary is not wanting In 1824, a body of 
irregular horse, marching from Shahabad to Pertabgerh in Oude, 
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BooKiiL nated in the tnrbnlent spirit which prcvaiied npoti 
^ tte confines of the kingdom bordenng on the Bntish 
iMfiL districts, where a race of refractory landholders, 
Rajputs by tnba and soldiers by profession, con 
sidered it a disgrace to comply peaceably inth the 
demands of the state, and paid their revenue onl) to 
nuhtaiy coHoctors The belief that the evil was, m a 
great measure, of limited extent, andtho strong objee 
tions of the kmg, hod latterly induced the govern 
ment to refrain from urging suggestions of reform, 
and their forbearance had been reqmtcd by the 
opportune assistance of the hoarded treasures of 
Sadat Ain At the end of 1826, a perpetual loan 
of a crorc of rupees, a mQbon sterling, was made 
to the Company by tho Bang of Ondo, of which the 
interest, at five per cent , was to bo paid to members 
of his family, and in particular to his favounto 
mmistcr Aga Mir, whom ho thus hoped to secure 
agamst tho animosity of tho heir apparent, mth 
whom tho ministor and king had both been long at 
vananco, although tlicy bad latterly, in appearance 
at least, been reconciled In the follomng year, a 
second loan, of half n nulbon, was lent for a penod 
of two years The intcn lew mth the Gov emor 
General closed tho intercourse with the King of 
Oude. lie died in October, 1827 Gluui ud din 
II) der, although indolent and addicted to habits of 
intemperance, was not devoid of sagncit) or judg 
ment ho pcrfectl) well understood tho nature of 

coolJ flml no «pot oa wbWi to etx:»ajp whboat Injury to ih< emp^t 
yar weharctboeoocanratrepoftJofJ'S'frfOt 
offiem BOd trarrllfr*, that tb« rill wetf 

of (w werr httajJ j m 1 the of the 

«ni t wrd«»t equal to the b<»t colUiited dJttriet* w 
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Ills connexion witli tlie British Government; and book in 

in his correspondence with the Governor-General, 

had not unfrequently the advantage. He was- an 1827 . 
encourager of letters^ and the arts; was of a Mnd 
and concdiating disposition, and cultivated a 
friendly familiarity with the successive residents at 
his court. He was too much under the influence 
of self-interested advisers, his ministers, and his 
begums ; but his reign was unstained by violence 
or cruelty ; and he afforded a not unfavourable 
specimen of an Asiatic piince. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son Soliman Jah, who took the title of 
Hasir ud-dm Hyder. 

After passmg some days at Lucknow, the Go- 
vernor-General proceeded to Agra, where he arrived 
early m January, 1827 — and was there met by all 
the Chiefs of Malwa, and missions from the Mahratta 
princes, Holkar and Sindhia. The former was 
still a minor ; and the conduct of the state was 
vested in the ministers, under the control of the 
Resident, ]Mr Wellesley, who, for many years, 
exercised with remarkable judgment and efficiency 
almost unbounded authority over the territory 
subject to Indore, and through his assistants, over 
the adjacent countries, whether subject to petty 
independent princes, or constituting districts be- 
longing to Holkar and Sindhia, which had been 
placed under the management of British officers. 

For some time he was steadily seconded by the 

' A large work, the Heft Kulzum, a dictionary' of Arabic with a 
Persian interpretation, in si\ folio volumes, was compiled and prmted 
at Ins cvpcnse , and copies were presented to the chief public libraries 
in India and Europe European artists of different professions were 
libcralK niaintained in his sen icc 
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BOOK ni. principal mniiaterj Tantin J6g one of the actors 
in the turbulent scenes that had preceded hostih 
48*7 ties m 1819, and therefore well knew the 
value of the protection given to the immature 
years of hia sovereign, by the presence of a British 
Eeaident He died in the beginning of May, 
1826, but his death made no change m the 
Telationa which connected MulhorRao Holkor with 
hifl allies- The mission fitim Sindhia was Iicaded 
by Hmda Rao, the brother of his lavounto wife, 
Baira Bal The Raja himself had been long suiTcr- 
mg from illness, and his early dissolution was 
expected The representations of his ministers, 
supported by the Resident, urgmg him to adopt a 
son and sncceasor, os ho had no son of his own, 
were of no avail m overcoming Ins reluctance to a 
measure which was considered essential to perpe* 
tuato the existence of the Gwalior state Ho 
declared, that ho had no relations in whom he was 
interested, or among whom ho could select an 
eligible object of adoption, and ho was satisfied to 
leave the future to the determination of (ho Bntidi 
Government, who might mote nhatcvcrdi^position 
they thought best The real cause of his reluctance, 
however, was his attachment to Boiza Bal, who liod 
long exercised an impenons influence oicr bis 
mmd, and to Tvhom ho T\nshod to bequeath the sub- 
stantial authority of the state, although the oppo- 
sition of the principal pepsous of Ills court, nnd 
probnblj some iiiuigiMiigs of tlic result, deterred 
him from declaring her lus succc^dor' Doubt 

• Sbdht*. Id k coofemKe wllb ibe ItoWcol, laffeMfnl 

•idioogh uol do«Jin3aT WOtlfC If • wo wrrr irtTrlnl ^7 
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jRao Sindkia died m March, 1827. He had reigned bookiii 

thirty* three years, during the first ten of which he 

was vii’tual sovereign of the greater part of Hm- 1827 
dustan, holding in subjection Delhi and its titular 
monarch, the upper part of the Doab, and the larger 
portion of Buudelldiand and Malwa, levying tri- 
bute from the princes of Rajputana, dictating terms 
to his nominal superior, the PeshAva, and having at 
his command a formidable force, not only of the na- 
tional arm, fight cavafiy, and a host of iiTegular foot, 
but of forty discipfined battalions, and an imposing 
train of one hundred and forty pieces of artillery 
directed by European officers. His fatal quarrel 
with the British Government annihilated his army, 
and transferred to his enemies all his territories in 
Hindustan. The Pindari war may have suggested 
to him the possibility of recovermg some of his lost 
domams ; and the hope, concurring with his sup- 
posed duty to the head of the Mahrattas, seduced 
him mto a temporary deviation from the cautious 
fine of policy which he had till then pursued, and 
exposed him to a further diminution of his power. 

The penalty, however, Avas not inflicted, and, satisfied 
Avith his escape, Dowlat Rao devoted himself thence- 
forward to indolence and amusement, and mdulged 
no longer m dreams of political importance. He 
seems also to have discai’ded aU feelmg of resent- 
ment against those to whom he owed his humilia- 
tion, and to have confided implicitly m the good 

him, the custom of the Mahrattas required that the adoptive mother 
should he the senior of the BaTs — who was not Baiza but Kukma Bai , 
and the latter was notoriously unfit for the office of Regent, which 
would have devolved on her as the mother of the minor Raja Suther- 
land’s Sketches, 155 

t 2 
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EooKiiT Tvill of the Bntiah Government, Tvhoso rcprescnta 

’ tives tvere admitted to bis fanuhantyj almost to 

im hi3 friendship' 

Shortly after the demise of Sindhin, a paper tvas 
produced, purporting to contam the expression of 
his last wishes, agreeably to which an heir was to 
he adopted, hut on indeftmte regency was to be 
entmsted to Boiza Bal, for whom the protection of 
the Company was solicited The docament proved 
to be supposititions, but it was admitted to be 
evidenco of the Baja’s mtentions, and the adoption 
of a son, and the regency of the Bal, were authorised 
under a general assurance of protection Pivo ho}"8 
remotely related to Smdhm, wore brought to 
Gwohor from tlie Dekhm, of nhom, Mufct Bao, a 
lad of eleven years of ago, the son of an obscure 
mdividuol, descended from the common ancestor of 
the family, was selected, with the approbation of 
the Kcsidcnt Ho was forthwith nthanced to the 
gnmd-danghtcr of Smdlnn bj Boiza Bal, and was 
placed upon tho cushion of sovereigntj , on the 18th 
of Juno, 1827 At Sindliia’s deatli, the pension 
paid to him by the Bntish Goicmmcnt, of four 
lakhs of rupees a year, ceased, and, os this had fur 
nished tho principal fund for tlie regnlar pay of tho 
contingent commanded by Enti^h officers, and 
constituting the onlj force in tho semee of Gwalior 
upon which dependence could be placcil, it was 
necessary to pronde other means of meeting the 
cxpcnco After some negotiation, tlie Begent Bal, 

• The report of ihe np*Wrtjl 3!*^r rrpfrwrl b *o 

IfTWtitm; m manner iba drcu’wtaoeoof Sindliba nod «Itn 

ju»t an tppreciattooofhl* daracler thil It lifcHdil/ourthjofpmi 
it Is lo tbc AfpCDtUx, DL 
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with' an ulterior view to her own interests, con- bookiil 
sented to advance to the Company, a loan or deposit 
o£ eighty lakhs of rupees, the interest of which at 1827. 
five per cent was to be apphed to the payment of 
the contingent force. The arrangements thus ac- 
complished, involved the seeds of future dissension ; 
but the mmority of the adopted successor, obviated 
their immediate development 

From Agra, the Governor General, after a visit 
to the young Raja of Bhurtpore, continued his 
journey to Delhi, where the envoys of the different 
Rajput states attended his durbar. With the chief 
of these, especially Jaypur, complicated questions 
of policy had for some time subsisted, arismg out of 
the fluctuating and uncertain manner in which 
British interposition was exercised, the wish and at 
the same time the difficulty of withdrawing from 
it. The solution of the problem contmued equally 
to occupy the consideration of the succeeding admi- 
nistration ; and as the most important events which 
sprang from it, belong to a later date, an account 
of them may be reserved for a future occasion. 

The mterviews which took place with the fallen 
majesty of Delhi, were, upon this occasion, regulated 
•with the most minute precision ; and the digmty of 
the Governor General was scrupulously asserted. 

The Kmg, by the concessions to which he yielded, 
indulged the hope of procurmg an addition to his 
pecumary resources, on the ground of the improved 
revenues of the assigned territories He was disap- 
pointed in his expectations The assignment of 
any specified territory was demed, and the limita- 
tion in the origmal paper, which was declared to be 
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BooKio. a paper of intentioiia and not any engagement, "by 
^ Tyfaich it Tvaa proposed, that if the revenues ad 
im mitted, the Royal stipend should bo augmented 
to a lakh of rupees a month, fixed the amount of 
any future augmentation but, 'whatever condi 
tions might have been thought to exist at an earher 
penod, they were superseded by the arrangements 
concluded m 1809, when a fixed money grant was 
assigned ■without any reference to temtonal reve- 
nue His majesty -was by no means satisfied ■with 
this decision, and appealed from it to the authon 
ties m England, not wholly ■without success, as, 
although the existence of the engagement ■was dis 
allowed, an accession to his stipend ■was authorised, 
by which it ■was to bo raised to the sum of fifteen 
lakhs a year the circumstances which induced 
his majesty to dechno acceptance of the morcaso 
belong to n later penod 

After leoiung Delhi, Lord Amherst repaired to 
Simla on the lower range of the Himalaya, now 
for the first tune the temporary residence of the 
Governor General of Bntish India Dunng his 
residence, fhcndly missions ■were intcrclianged 
•with Ranjit Smg, whoso career of conquest was 
for a time checked by the insurrection of liis 
Afghan subjects on the ■west of the Indus, at the 
(-nil of Syed Ahmed, a fanatical Jlolmmmedan 
This man, ongmally a trooper in the scnice of 
Amir Khan, departed for Delhi, when the pro 
datory force of tlmt chief ■was disbanded, and there 
set up for a reformer of the faith of Islam, pn>- 
fessmg to restore it to its onginal puritj, and to 
divest it of all idolatrous and superstitious innova 
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tions. Wholly illiterate himself, he found men book iii 
of learning to advocate his dqctrmes ; and he ^ 
speeddy obtained proselytes and followers. After 1827 
a visit to Calcutta, and a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
which added to his reputed sanctity, Syed Ahmed 
returned by way of the former city, to the Upper 
Provinces, and, after, some interval, appeared in 
the Punjab, where, in December 1826, he pro- 
claimed a holy war against the infidel Sikhs. 

That his cause should have found numerous ad- 
herents among the Afghans, who had been com- 
pelled to an enforced subjection to Sikh dominion 
was to have been expected; but the enterprise 
excited a strong interest among the Mohammedans 
throughout India, and from every principal 
town where they formed a portion of the popu- 
lation — from Delhi, Lucknow, Surat, Hyderabad, 
and even from Madras and Calcutta, contributions 
of money and jewels were despatched to him; and 
the younger and more adventurous marched to 
enlist under his banners. His forces were thus 
raised to between thirty thousand and forty thou- 
sand men ; but their undisciplined and Hi-organised 
fanaticism was unequal to resist the more steady 
valour of the Sikh battalions, and they were 
defeated with great loss at Naushera, near the 
Indus, by the army of Kanjit, under Budh Smg. 

The msurgents were for a time dispersed; but 
they again collected, and, for several years, main- 
tained a partial and desultory warfare. Quarrels 
among themselves reduced their numbers and im- 
paired their strength; and early in 1831, Syed 
Ahmed was defeated and slain, m an action with 
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BooKUL a SiMi detaclunent commaDded by tbc pnncc 
^ Shir Smg His death put an end to the contest* 
i«7 During the residence of the Governor-General 
m the mountains, hostilities of a different character, 
in which the mterests of India were concerned, 
although remotely, broke out between Russia and 
Persia. The direct infercourso of the Court of 
Persia with the English Cabmet of St James’s, 
was no longer recommended by any political ad 
vantage, and was found to bo productive of much 
mconvemcnce and embarrassment. It was there- 
fore resolved to revert to the former clmnncl of 
commumcation — to diacontmuc the appomtmentof 
a Charge d’ Affaires on the part of the Crown — and 
to despatch on envoy to Tehran in the name of 
the East India Company Upon tJio first pro- 
posal of this niTangcment to the long, Futtcli Ab 
Shall treated it as an indignity offered to his 
peraon, and refused to admit an cn^'o^ from the 
Indian GovemmoDt Pemg assured, liowc\cr, 
timt in that case no British representatn'o would 
bo appomted to liis Court, and unwilling to lov^ the 
support of a British officer in the impending rupture 
with Russia — importuned also by the urgent repre 
■Bcntations of his eldest son, Abbas "Mirza — ho 
yielded, after some delay, n reluctant acquiescence, 
and consented to send an agent to Bombay to 
conduct tbc mission to his capital Lieut Colonel 
AlftcdoDnld, nho Imd been appoints] on\o} since 
1821, and liad been directed to a^mlt the i-'huc of 
the negociation at Bombay, proceeded ncconlmgU, 

» PrinKTU Ufc of Rofum Sin? M3 M'Crrgof'* IHilorjefllx? 
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and joined the camp of the Shah at Ahar in Sep- 
tember, 1826 He found the Persians engaged 
in hostilities ryith Kussia, and claiming that pe- 
cuniary assistance to which they considered them- 
selves entitled by the Definitive Treaty concluded 
at Tehran in 1814 in the event of an unprovoked 
attack upon Persia by a European powerh Ad- 
mission of the justice of the claim depended upon 
the determination of the question — Who in the 
present instance was the aggressor? 

Upon the termination of the preceding war with 
Kussia, a boundary line between the two countries 
had been laid down in a general and vague manner ; 
and its precise direction was left to be adjusted by 
commissioners appomted on either side. In the 
course of the adjustment, many differences and 
delays arose, which were reciprocally imputed to 
intentional obstructions, and were the topics of 
mutual ill-will and recrimination. The cabinet of 
St Petersburg pertinaciously objected to the only 
arrangement by which a settlement of the dispute 
was feasible — the arbitration of British officers; and 
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' The 4th Article of Tehran, ran thus — “It having been a^eed by 
an Article in the prehnunary Treaty concluded between the high con- 
tracting powers, that in case of any European nation invading Persia, 
should the Persian Government require the assistance of the Enghsh 
Government, the Governor- General of India, on the part of Great 
Britain, shall comply with the wish of the Persian Government, by 
sending from India the force required, with officers, ammunition, and 
warhke stores , or in lieu thereof, the Enghsh Government shaU pay 
an annual subsidy, the amount of which shall be regulated in a De- 
finitive Treaty to be concluded between the high contracting parties , 
It 18 hereby provided, that the amount of the said subsidy shall be two 
hundred thousand Tomans annually It is further agreed, that the 
said subsidy shall not be paid, in case the war with such European 
nation shall have been produced by an aggression on the part of Persia ” 
— Treaties pnnted by order of the House of Commons, 11th March, 
1839 
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™ liontier Temomed inconsequence nndetemuned 

The tribes situated in the disputed tracts, subject to 

18*7 no recognised control, transferred their allegiance at 
their pleasure to either of the parties, and were the 
cause of frequent annoyance to both Their chiefs 
■were also encouraged, when they had incurred the 
displeasure of the officers of one state, to sect an 
asylum withm the limi ts of the other, and were 
protected against the consequences of their contu 
macy It were difficult to decide which was most 
to blame. Apparently neither was actuated by a 
sincere desire to conclude a definitive settlement, 
Abbas Ifirso, the eldest son and acknowledged sue 
ceasor of Fntteh Ah Shah, who governed the fron 
tier province of Azerbgon, relmqnishcd with great 
roluotonco any portion of his conntiy, and trusted to 
the occurrence of some favourable opportunity for rc- 
covermg tho territory which the preceding war Imd 
wrested from Persia, wlulo the Cabinet of St, Peters- 
buig, steadily pursuing its system of progressive 
encroachment, silently countenanced tho dilatory 
proceedings of its commissioners in determining 
the boundary question It had gone farther, and 
had occupied a strip of land on tho north west of 
the Gokchn Lake belonging, by its own admission, to 
Persia — in retaliation, it vus affirmed, of the Persian 
appropnntion of a tract between tho Chudao and 
Kapanek ni ers, which, by tho trcalj ofGuliatan, 
had been expressly assigned to liujsia. The latter 
power, howcier, proposed to exchange the disputed 
districts, hut the transfir was objected to hj Ahln.* 
Jliria, on tho ground that the command of tin. 
Gokcha Lake, would facilitate any attack of tla; 
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Eussians on Erivan, a strong fortress, held by a BOOKiir 
chief who acknowledged allegiance to Persia and ^ 
had always been the unrelenting enemy of the ie27 
Eussians Whilst the subject was under discussion 
the Eussians extended their posts to the south of 
the lake, and took possession of the whole of its 
circuit, refusmg to withdraw them troops without 
the orders of the Emperor Abbas Mirza was, in 
consequence, ordered to the frontier with a military 
force; and the divisions of his army crossed the 
boundary, and forcibly dislodged the Eussian posts 
from the borders of the Gokcha Lake. The appear- 
ance of a Persian army was the signal for a general 
rismg of the tribes of Karabagh, Shirwan, and 
Daghistan, who were unwilhng subjects of Eussia; 
and they joined the prince m great numbers. 
General Yermoloff, the Governor of Georgia, un- 
prepared for the aggression, was too weak to repel 
it The negotiations which had been pending had 
been nevertheless uninterrupted; and prince Men- 
zikoff had been sent to Tehran, to effect an 
amicable accommodation with the Shah, when 
the rashness of Abbas kluza put an end to 
the prospect of a pacific agreement. Although, 
therefore, the encroachments of Eussia were of 
a nature to provoke the resentment of the Persian 
court, yet as long as an apparent readiness to submit 
its pretensions to equitable adjustment was mam- 
fested, no sufficient excuse was furnished for actual 
hostihties , and the charge of aggression was fairly 
ascribable, either to the recklessness or the pohcy 
of Abbas Mirza. The British envoy, therefore, 
objected to the payment of the subsidy as not due 
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in. according to the terms of the treaty, and-'Persm 

CTUr T ll 7 T 7 

^inis compellca to carry on the ■war on her own 

i»» responsibility and with her own unaided resources 
Some unimportant successes attended the first 
movements of the Pnncc. A Russian battahon was 
surprised and defeated, and the town of Shisha was 
surrendered Abbas Mirza then despatched a strong 
division, under the command of his eldest son, 
llohnmmed Jlirzn, towards the frontier of Georgia , 
but the Prmca was met by a Russian fpree under 
General MadndofF, at the villngo of Shantkhni, 
and completely routed. To repair the consequences 
of this disaster, the pnneo moved with all his forces, 
estimated at thirty thousand horse and ns raanj 
foot, with forty four guns, against Ganja, which 
iladadoff had occupied, and where he Imd been 
joined by General Pasfctvitsch with his diinsion 
Although the Russums were greatly mfenor in 
number, the fire from their artillery was so dcstnic 
tiic, that tlic Persians attempted in tain to charge 
them , and, after sustoming severe loss, tbej broke 
and dispersed Abbas Slirzn, witli not more than 
ten thousand men, retreated to Asplanduz, leanng 
the Ime of tlio Aras open to the enemy Tlie nver 
ivns crossed, and the Russian General had advanced 
to -mthm sixtj miles of Tabnz, when he hesitated 
to follow up his adiantagc, and fell back to retain 
possession of Ivartibagh At the same time, some 
desultorj incursions, whicli had been attempted on 
the Georgian frontier bj the Sirdar of hnian, bad 
termmated in the diseomfiturc of the lVr<inns, and 
no doubt could be entertained of the rusiilt, iiben 
the whole ninilable strength of Rii*'in should lie 
applied to the conflict 
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iVfter a short interval, rendered necessary by the bookiii 
inclemency of the season, during wbicli the British. ^ 
envoy vainly endeavoured to impress upon Abbas 1827. 
Mirza the hopelessness of the contest, liostilities 
were resumed in Karabagh, by the advance of Ge- 
neral Madadoff to tlie Aras, and in Georgia, by a 
demonstration against Erivan. jSTeither of these 
movements were successful, but they were soon 
repeated, under the abler direction of General 
Paskevitsch, who had been appointed to the govern- 
ment of Georgia Leaving a force to observe 
Erivan, he marched to besiege Abbasabad, on the 
Aras. Learning that Abbas Mirza and the prime 
minister, the Asaf ud Dowla, had arrived in the vici- 
nity to cover the fortress, he crossed the river and, 
on the 16 th of July, came upon the Persian army, a 
portion of which had been concealed in a ravine, 
and was intended to fall upon the Russian flank, 
while engaged with the mam body The ambuscade 
was discovered ; and guns were brought to bear upon 
the Persians stationed at the bottom of the ravme, 
by the fire of which they were nearly all destroyed. 

The defeat of the mam force was equally complete. 

After the action, the Russians recrossed the Ai’as, 
and summoned the garrison of Abbasabad to sur- 
render. The fort was given up , and as it was the 
key to the Persian provmces south of the river, 
its fall menaced the speedy loss of the whole of 
Azerbijan The interposition of the British envoy 
was now resorted to ; and a letter was addressed by 
hun to the Russian General, to learn the terms on 
which negotiations might be based. These were 
-the cession of the territory north of the Aras, and the 
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BooKiiL payment of seven hundred thopsond Tomans for 
^ the expenses of the rvnr, stipulations to vrhich the 
18 S 7 Shah was not yet prepared to accede , and the 
negotiation was broken off The extreme heat of 
the weather, and the sicklmess of the Russian army, 
prevented General Paskevitsch fiom following up his 
success Abbas Mirza, and Hasan Khan, the Sirfar 
of Envnn, repaired to the fortress of the latter, m 
the hope of creating a diversion and rchcvmg the 
hue of the Aras from the pressure of the Russian 
army 

The movement m the direction of Envan was 
not dl conceived, and was at first attended with 
advantage. The division of the Russian army left 
by General Paskevitsch to observe Envan, was 
attacked, m the beginning of August, at Abirnn 
by Abbas JCrza and the Sudor, and after an 
obstinate engagement, whieli lasted from dawn 
tiU sunset, was entirely defeated, with the loss of 
nine hundred lolled, and a thousand taken pn 
soners, and of six guns and a great quontit} of 
arms and nraraunition Tlie vnetory was due to 
the steadmess of the infantrj and artillery of the 
Persian army, which luid been trained in European 
discipluio The disaster was speedily retnei-cd 
Paskevitsch returned mth all his force to Lnnin, 
and the Pnnee and the Sirdnr retreated, the fonner 
to Mount Ararat, and tlic latter to the fortress of 
Sirdarabad, to wliidi the Russians immediately 
laid siege After the battcncs had liccn con 
structed and the nails were breached, the garrison 
effected their cseajic, and the fort was taken |)os 
session of without resistance Tlic iiiore iin|sjrtniit 
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fortress of Erivan was next besieged. Tbe batteries book in 
were opened on tbe 7 tb of October, and on tbe 19 tb ^ 
a storm was ordered, when tbe gamson, to tbe 1827. 
number of three thousand, laid do’vvn their arms 
and surrendered themselves prisoners of war. 

This decided the fate of tlie campaign 

Taking advantaore of the consternation occa- 
sioned by the capture of Erivan, Prince Aristoff, 
in command of a Russian dmsion which had pre- 
viously advanced_to Maraud, proceeded to Tabriz, 
the capital of Abbas Mirza. It was defended 
by the principal minister of Persia, Ali Yar Khan; 
but upon the approach of the Russians, his troops 
abandoned him, and the inhabitants hastened to 
make their submission to the Russians. The . 
Prince, deserted by his troops, and in a state of 
utter destitution, retired to Ali Bengloo, whither he 
was accompanied by Colonel Macdonald, who had 
been indefatigable in his endeavours to effect a 
negociation with the Russians. Although de- 
chmng to adnnt of his mtervention as the repre- 
sentative of Great Britam, the Russian authorities 
declared that they were willing to avail themselves 
of his individual mediation to induce the Shah 
and his son to submit to the terms on which 
they insisted; threatening, in the event of non- 
compliance, to march to Tehran and dissolve the 
government of the Kajars ; a government, of which 
assurances from all parts of Persia of anxiety to be 
taken under the Russian dommion, mdicated the 
extreme unpopularity. Notwithstanding the im- 
pending danger, the Shah was with difficulty pre- 
vailed upon to part with any of his hoarded 
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BOOKin. treasnres in order to provide tlie pecumaiy in 
^ denmification The Rossians, at first, demanded 
le: fifteen Crores of Tomans, but after a time, re- 
duced the sum to eight, of which six and a half 
were to be paid forthwith but the king obstinafcl/ 
refused to advance more than six', and hostilities 
were on the point of being renewed Arrange 
ments were, however, devised for supplying the dc 
ficiency, one of which was the payment of two 
hundred thousand Tomans by the Indian Govern 
ment, 03 an equivalent for the final abrogation of 
the artioles of the Treaty of Tehran, wluch pro- 
vided for a conditional subsidy® This impediment 
being surmounted, a treaty of peace was concluded 
on the 23rd of February, 1828, at Turkmanchni, by 
which the Khanats of Envan and Xakchmin, with 
the fortress of Abbasobad, were ceded to Ru«siff, 
and a frontier bnc, generally following the coiiric 
of the Aros to the Caspian Sea, was established 
Besides this loss of territory, the result of the war 
was the complete prostration of Persia before 
the power of Russia, and the loss of tlint influence 
which the British Mission hod hitherto enjoyed 
Tlic subscmcnco of Persia to Russia is, howcicr, 
but the concession of weakness to force, and in 

• Tbe« are tbe tiimj la tht public dc^patchc* t but the 

Crore raoit hare • tctj oUBamt ralue frooi tbit attachctl to It la 
Ic^t, when It dcootet tes mtlUoa* A Tenua Ii ciioil to tbouc 
twenty four which wooU mile the Tlu »Ud elilm, thetrf rtt 

Cfprit^mt toibombamlrcdiodflaTmllDoQiUcfllDj | an |mpo«tlbIe 
»um : iod. In Cict* ihclr fint dctniod }i lUted la Encllih moorr by 
the totboritr Tcfcfred to. *1 £* 150,000 1 the mtn pakl wDIhate bcca 
httlc more truui two mlllloat. 

• The *rtlcle» were cinceneil by *yTtfTBrBt wlib Abba* 'Iirti, 
niliOcj by the Shib Jlttth, IS S Tmik ptiot*^ by ocdcf of If c 
Home Cl Comtnon*, llllt ^Iirch, IS39 
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spires, in the minds of the natives of Persia, noBooKiii 
other sentiments than those of resentment and_^^^^_^ 
animosity. The dechne of British influence is no 1827 
subject of regret in a pohtical pomt of view; for 
the alhance of so feeble a state could never have 
added to the security of India, and might have been 
the cause of embarrassment to Great Britain. The 
chief author of this last and fatal struggle with 
Persia, Ahhas Mirza, died at the end of 1833. The 
support of Pussia, and concurrence of England, 
secured the acknowledgment of his son, Mohammed 
Mirza, as heir apparent, and his eventual succession 
to the throne. 

The Governor-General quitted the hills at the 
end of June, and returned in October to Calcutta ; 
where the remainder of his residence in Bengal 
was occupied in carrying forward the measures that 
had been long in progress for the amelioration of 
the internal administration of the British provinces. 

The short duration of his government, and the 
ahsorbmg mterest of the war with Ava, had un- 
avoidably interfered with due attention to internal 
improvement ; but it had not been overlooked . and 
the several Presidencies had been dfligently en- 
gaged, in proportion to their opportunities, in 
providing for a variety of important objects. In 
Bengal, the attention of the Government was mainly 
taken up with a laborious revision of past proceed- 
mgs, or m devismg plans for the future, which 
were brought into full effect under the succeeding 
admmistration. We have already had occasion to 
notice the former, in adverting to the despatch of 
the Bengal Government of Februaiy, 1827, in reply 

VOL. ni. Q 
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BOOKiu. to tte several communicationB received from the 
Court of Directors, hetween that date and 1814, on 
lar the subject of the Judicial Institutions of the Pre- 
sidency of BengoL In this letter, the measures 
suggested by the Court, m 1814, for the remedy of 
the defects m the judicial ^stem, in the three 
branches, civil, cnminol, and pohco, so strongly 
commented upon m the Fifth Report of the Com 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1812, were 
taken into careful consideration, after a reference 
to all the prmcipal judicial and revenue local 
authorities The remedial arrangements rccom 
mended by the Court, resolved themselves mto 
three heads — 1 The extended employment, m the 
distnbution of civil justice, of native agency, and 
especially m the form of Panclmynts, and of indl 
duals possessing authority or influence, as the head 
men of villages, opulent landowners, and the like. 

2 The limitation of appeab, simplification of pro- 
cess, reduction of expense, and establishment of n 
new court of Sadder Diwani Adaulut and, 3 Tiio 
transfer from the judicial to the autlio- 

ntics, of chums regarding land, disputes concern 
ing boundaries, and tlic mtcrcliango of written 
cngngcmcntsbctaccn the landowners and thcrj'ots 
Under ibo first of these heads, it was sntisfuc 
tonlj shown in the rcpij, that the 8}*stcm punned 
atSfadras, and therefore enjoined to tlic nutliontics 
in Bengal, -ahntever might be its nd\nntngci in tlio 
former president, was uttcrlj impracticable in the 
latter, for reasons which v>l lla^o nlrcndj hail 
occasion to recapitulate’ At the saint tiiia, 
MoLt® p,flI5 Tb« CoTfnioKtit of nerfU c«Kla*V 
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tlie soundness of the principle of extepding native book iii 
agency was unreservedly acknowledged; and it 
was announced, that arrangements for such ex- 1827 . 
tension were in progress. AYith regard to the 
limitation of appeals, it was not considered 
advisable to restrict it mthin narrower bounds 
than those already prescribed; nor was it looked 
upon as possible, ivith a due regard to the effi- 
ciency of the courts, to make any material 
alteration in the forms of process, or any consi- 
derable diminution of the charges ivliicli were not 
such as to discourage the prosecution of just claims 
In the usefulness of a separate supreme court, of 
both civil and criminal justice, or Sudder and 
Nizamat Adaulats, for the western provinces, the 
local authorities concurred. Under the third head, 
the letter enumerated the different regulations 
passed since the year 1814, having for their object 
the formation and preservation of an accurate re- 
cord of landed rights and interests, the new powers 
granted to the revenue officers for the investigation 
of those rights, the determination of the title to 
exemption from revenue m lands held free, the 
adjustment of special matters connected with re- 
venue of a local origm, and the adjudication of 
disputes concerning branches of revenue uncon- 
nected with land.* 

are, on the foregoing grounds, decidedly adverse to the introduction, 
as a formal and legalised part of our judicial system for the adminis- 
tration of civil justice at this Presidency, of the village and distnct 
panchayat institutions estabhshed at Fort St George The Sudder 
Diwani Adaulat, the Board of Commissioners in the Western Pro- 
vinces, and almost without exception aU the puhhc oflBcers who have 
been consulted on the subject, have expressed a similar opinion ” — 

Report, Select Comm H of Commons 1832 Judicial Appendix, p 76 
' The pnncipal Regulations passed for these purposes are of a prior 
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BOOK III In the department of Cnnimnl Justice it was 
stated, that the powers of the magistrates had been 
1U7 much extended of late years, and that the conse- 
quence had been, thorehefof the circuitjudgcs from 
much of their labour* Authority had been also 
given to the magistrates to refer to the law officers 
of the courts, and the pnncipol Sudder Amins, the 
adjudication of charges for petty offences, subject to 
appeal to the magistrate To entrust similar powers 
to the inferior pohco and judicial native officers, 
Darogas and Jlunsiffs, would bo likcl), it ■was ns 
serted, to lead to much abuse and to disturb, rather 
than promote the peace and harmony of the Milage 
commupities Decided objection was also taken to 
tbo union of the office of magistrate with that of 
collector, as proposed by the Court, on the pica of 
jDcompatibdity of functions, and the entire absorp* 
tion of the time of the collector m the }ct un 
settled proMuccs by rc\*cDUo details The nd\an 
tngc of separating tlic duties of inagistrato and 
judge, and confining the former to his peculiar 
functions, had been practically recognised , and 


dite, and hare b«cn ootketL Of tbo*e oT a linUtr ttodrocj vhkh 
wIlUa period noder rrrk» ro«j bt apedfied Ilrjt XIII, 
1S2 1 jtnlfpilDg Sxrd nUrki to Ibe oIGee m Sjddrr Amin } utd one of 
1S27 cilctKlinc bl* jonvdlctloa lo rlrll niu (o 1 000 rupm ) mod 
IlfpjlatkHU Kl\ Ir2t sod IX^ ISi3 aatbori Inp colkclon lo 
adjudtote nuainvj itriu fur aman of rra^ to (o Onn, or (ale 
xtnder corrrnmnt mampfwot. nuira aaleabk for of rri row 

•od to call opoa all bouirrt of U»d« rtnt tree or oodrr pcmaorni 
Milffomrol, for tbe prwldttloa ofthir wllh other aoboTdjDatc pr^ 
ttdoDi. 

* In the r*%e of bargUrlr*, fir In f«ncr II /« that 

probhed by the Coon of Clre^t amoualcd la 1117 an-l In t® 

more than ■ tboutand and io 1922 ud )t2S ibry tud dlmlnl^br'I to 
ibrrr btmdrcdiod furtf •!» •tul ihrrr haodml acd tacolj ibrtr 
rctrictlidj -Kqon Apr- JoJ till. p. Hr 
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the arrangement had been adopted in several dis - book nr. 
tricts^ with beneficial results ^ 

From the tenor of this despatch, it is c'vfident, that 1827 , 
although some progress had been made in the im- 
provement of the administration of justice, yet 
the advance was only tardity progressive, and 
much remained to be accomplislied to adapt the 
system to the necessities of the country. In 
like manner, tlie progress made m the revenue 
settlements of the Upper P^o^^nces was tedious and 
inconclusive; and tlie Government was far from 
being prepared to fix the limits of assessment for 
any protracted period Temporary adjustments 
were, therefore, still unavoidable; and the existing 
settlements in the Conquered and Ceded provinces 
were severally renewed, in 1824 and 1826, for a 
further term of five years ^ 

The Government of Madras, under the Presidency 
of Sir Thomas Munro, also entered upon an investi- 
gation of the past arrangements in the several 
departments of the Judicial Administration, espe- 
cially with a view to shew that no evil had arisen 
from the reduction of the provincial or ZiUa courts 
superintended by the Company’s servants, and that 
the greatest benefits had resulted from the extended 
activity of the District Native Judges. In order, 
however, to provide for the more ready access of 
the people to the superior Courts, and to train up 

‘ Hoogly, Jessore, Nuddea, Purnia and Tirhoot “ The practical 
advantages which have resulted from the experiment, have fully re- 
alised the expectations which we had formed ” — Report, Comm 
Judicial App p 110 

* Regulation IX , 1824, for the Conquered provinces and Bundel- 
kand , and II , 1826, for the Ceded provinces 
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BOOKiiL a body of judicial servants for tlie higher depart 
ments, an xilin ry courts ivere instituted under Euro- 
jes7 pean assistant judges, -with full civil and criminal 
powers, but with certam limitations ns to local 
jurisdiction’, and, shortly afterwards, courts were 
established with the some powers and limitations 
under native judges', to whom both a civil and 
criminal jurisdiction was mtnisted over all persons 
Avithm the distncts placed under their authority, 
except Americans and Europeans A rt^lation 
was also enacted m the same year* for the gradual 
introduction of tnal by jury into the cnminol 
judicature of the tcmtoncs subject to the Pre- 
sidency of Fort St. George The Junes were to bo 
summoned at the gaol dc2i\cncs of the courts of 
circiut at the discretion of the judges They were 
to be chosen from among respectable inliabitants of 
tlio distnct, whether ilohamraedans or Hindus, 
with certmn specified exemptions ngrccahl) to lists 
to be prepared by the officers of the court A jurj 
was to be composed for each tnal of not fewer than 
eight, not more than twelve member^, the agree- 

' IlfguUlloti I \L 18S7 Tlwr were •pjwbted it fintb the iHi 
trku formJBg tbe jarUdlctloo of too ZIU* UoortJ of Comm, Milabor 
Ceddipa, Madura, Salem, aod MMuDpoUm. IVUlo propCMlop ibe 
arraopetoeot. Sir T Slonro retnarla, it Ii oot more cotnta that ar* 
wanted for the protcclioa of tbe lyoU from nactloo, and of the bi 
babllanti In geo er al fhotn tbea and robbery but more mtrmatic 
esperleoce, cottaetpreaUr ooro apUtade amose oor local offlerra, 
botb hatlre and Eirropean, for tbe diaebarpt of tbelr aererildulW."— 
Minute of tbe Pmkient, 30th Jan. 1627.— Ilepcrt, Comm. Jodrelal 
App.233 

• They were empowered 8«bae<joenilj to deeUe eltO lutu |o lb* 
ritent of fi>e Ibourand ropee*. beeUcm ^ of IlepuUtlon I I61T 
wbWh affixed that HoiU for ibe toxOlary court Wnp cniutly 

able lo tbe nallre court, by Ilepulufoo Vll 1627 \ Critmaai 

Jodl^ure wai ajHgued to tbe mUtc judpta by Itrpulalloo Mil cf 
tbe aameyear 

* nepuUtloQ X. I8‘’7 
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ment of two-tliirds of the number was essential to bookiii 

the verdict * a pecuniary allowance of one rupee 

a day was granted to each juror while m attend- 1827. 
ance on the court. At Madras, however, as well 
as in Calcutta, where a similar measure was subse- 
quently adopted, seiwice on juries was felt by the 
natives to be a grievance, rather than a privilege j 
and in neither presidency has it ever been fully 
carried into operation^. 

The progress of improvement in the civil ad- 
ministration of Madras, which had derived its chief 
impulse from the active and able superintendence of 
Sir Thomas Munro, was interrupted by his death. 

It had been his wish to have resigned his office at 
an earlier period, when the commencement of the 
war with Ava imposed upon him the duty of re- 
maming at his post. Durmg the war, he was 
indefatigable in promoting the objects of the ex- 
pedition, and in furnishiug men and supplies from 
Madras for the prosecution of hostilities. As soon 
as peace was restored, ^he renewed the expression 
of his earnest desire to be reheved, and anxiously 
solicited the appomtment of a successor A delay 
of a twelvemonth intervened between his resigna- 
tion and the selection of the Hon. J. Lushmgton 
to take his place j and in the interval, an attack 
of Cholera disappomted his hopes of enjoying in 
his native land the retrospect of a long and honour- 

^ “ With regard to the introduction of native juries, the Court of 
Directors have approved of the hesitation of this Government to adopt 
the measure, and of the suspension of the Regulation passed for the 
purpose of introducing it ” — Minute by the Governor of Madras, Sept 
1830 — ^Report Comm House of Commons, General Appendix HI 
p 264 — Regulations I to XXIX 1827 
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BooKUL able career of pubbc duty He died at Puteecondab, 
m tbe Ceded districts, on the Gtb of July, 1827 
1SJ7 Of the many servants of tbe East India Company, 
who have risen to merited distmction, none more 
ncbly deserved the hononrs with which his service 
hod been reworded, and the esteem ebich had 
accompanied him through bfe, or the universal 
sorrow which lamented his decease' 

Still greater activity was exhibited m the task of 
legislation at Bombay under the direction of the 
Governor, the Hon llountstuart Elplunstonc, 
and, in the course of 1827, a senes of regulations 
was promulgated, constitutmg a complete code 
of the enactments of the Govemraent, under the 
several beads of Civil and Cnminal Law, Pobcc, 
Revenue and Hiscollancons subjects Tliesc rogu 
lations superseded all previous enactments Tliej 
■ncre based, as for as was practicable, upon native 
institutions, and large powers were assigned to 
native fiinctionarics’ The operation of these 
regulations was at once extended to the Conipaiij s 


* The Geocr*l Orden of the MuJru GoTrTcm < Pt« the molalkwn 
of a Damerotu ii>eetIaE of the Eoropcao aod NatiTe coomaDll/ tod 
the reaolotkm* of the Court of DJreelox* bear ceocurTeot tnllmoor to 
the TOtth of bli pnrate and public charartrr*— Life of Sir T ilumtt, 
IL p 207 

* Natin cotandaaloeeri night he appointed In each Zllla for the 
trill of ririi cauaei to the exteot of fixe iboownd mpeta — lUgolatioo 
II 1927 chap IV 'Tilt* llmltatloawa^abonjbed bj IlrgoUlloa 1 IM0{ 
and the jorlMiktloo of native coatniv loeen vai extended to the de 
ddon ofonglnal aolu of whuerer amount whh certain riceplloni. 
The uatlre coDeetora of djilricta and ihe head .men of tllbeev, wrrr 
eolruitcd nllh ebarpe of tbe rohee under the lolhontj of Ibe magi*, 
trite, ncguUtlon \IL cb L \ and \ and magi Icml po»ef*, b 
dodlog bfltctioo of punlthmcut und^ apedSed Umitaibo ■cr* 
cooTcTTed upon larulboidcra, Urgulatloo X\ Tbe dctlcv of patltt 
coUcetort, and of hfirditarr village oEcen, locluvlve of accouaueit, 
vrere defined In Ilegulailoo \\ I 
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possessions in the Dekhin and Kandesli^ and sub- bookiii 
sequently to the southern Mahratta country, in 
which the regulations of the Government had not 1827 
previously been current. Of the merits of the 
code, we have, after three years’ experience, satis- 
factory testimony, shewing, that, while it was m- 
telligible to the people, it was well adapted to them 
habits and condition, and admitted them to a full 
share of every branch of the admmistration of the 
country^. 

The immense expenditure of the war with Ava 
had seriously deranged the financial prosperity of 
British India, and compelled the Government to 
have recourse to extensive loans in aid of the 
ordinary resources. A loan of about nine crores, 
or nine midions sterlmg, at five per cent per annum, 
was raised in 1823-4; and another of above ten 
millions, at the same rate, in 1825-6 : a loan of four 
per cent, was opened in 1825-6; but a large portion 
of it was absorbed by the five per cent, loan of the 
following year About two crores and a half ivere 
drawn from the treasury at Lucknow, and a num- 
ber of native chiefs and bankers were also induced 
at the same time to lend considerable sums to the 
state, affording a satisfactory proof of their con- 
fidence in the stabdity of the Government^. A 
large portion of these loans was applied to dis- 

^ Regulation XXIV 1827 

- ^Iinute b}' Sir John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, 1st Nov 1830 
— ^Report Comm Bouse of Commons, Judicial Appendix, 447 

^ For instance, the Raja of Nagpore advanced fii e lakhs, the Raja 
of Benares two, the Bankers, Lukshmichund and Mamram, nine and 
a half Even the E\-peshwa was prevailed on to refund part of the 
savings from his pension, and Baji Rao assisted his deposers with 
several lakhs of rupees 
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BooKUL enconra^ment ivlucli it received from Earl Am 

herst’s administration Collegiate institutions were 

law founded at Agra and at Delhi, and schools esta 
Wished in vanous provmcial towns, upon the pnn 
ciples which had hitherto prevailed , the improved 
cultivation of those studies which were held in 
estimation by the people, by grafting upon them 
the accuracy of European mformation , and the 
extended cultivation of the English language where 
aver circumstances were propitious to its acquire- 
ment very extraordmaiy progress was made in this 
branch of study' 

Among the minor objects which engaged the 
interest of the Govemmont of Bengal, was the 
equipment of a vessel to verify the reported locahty 
of the wreck of the celebrated navigator I a Porousc, 
no vestiges of whoso disappearance had yet been 
discovered Capt Dillon, commanding a countiy 
merchant vessel^ trading between South America 
and Bengal, came upon a small island in the Pacific 
Ocean, from which ho obtmned vanous articles tliat 
attested the former presence of some Frcncli ship, 
of the wreck of which, on the coral reefs surround 
mg the island, traditions were presen ed by the 
inbabitants In order to obtain more positne eii 
donee, Copt Dillon was placed in command of a 

• The popIl< of {he MJjoIojm, or the lattltolJoa foueJet^ hj the 
raUre Illadafe of Caimtta.«erciiui}e fiimniar with Uw bcit toltum h 
the EogUih Bcqulml • erltlr*! knowledge of Iheir irn*ri{r 

Tbej were tboroogUj’ in*troeted la the lewdlog UfU of hJ Kaxj inJ 
ttoffrtphj aod lo the elenwouof phttlewl icieDee Sotw of theta 
t cootIdenWe idmace la *n»them*tlrt. fhat »oree of then 
mtte«»ed «l*o Ibt power of eip^tln* the retuli* of lieV »iodtei In 
c om et IdkmulJe wad creo elo^tient lagi h» «■« crlneed la *eTml 
pcrio^l poUlatloflL See »Uo a rolotae cf hjsjhib roetnt Kali 
ivmd Gl)0*e 
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vessel of the Government, and sent back to procure bookiii 
any additional indications that might he obtainable, 
as "well as to verify the reported existence of some 1927 
of the survivors of the wreck. None of the latter 
were found ; but an ample variety of arms and 
ship-furniture was collected, which had clearly be- 
longed to a French vessel of war, and which were - 
finally identified in France as having been on board 
the vessels commanded by La Perouse : thus estab- 
hshing the island of Yanicolo as the scene of liis 
unhappy fate ' 

In these and similar peaceful occupations termi- 
nated the government of Lord Amherst : a govern- 
ment which could not be charged with a spirit of 
ambition or of martial enterprise; but which had 
nevertheless effectually checked the aggressions of 
the Burmas ; had widely extended the confines of 
the British territory ; and by the capture of Bhurt- 
pore, effaced the only stain that tarnished the bril- 
liancy of the military reputation of British India, 
and dissipated the vain behef of the natives, that 
there was at least one impregnable bulwark against 
its prowess. The commencement of Lord Amherst’s 
admimstration was a season of unexpected trouble 
and anxiety. It closed in settled order and 
durable tranquillity , and although these important 
objects were not achieved without proportionate 
sacrifices and heavy financial embarrassment, yet 

^ Capt Dillon was allowed to convey the articles he had collected to 
France, where they were recognised as having belonged to the French 
vessels Boussole and Astrolabe , and be was in consequence created 
by Charles X a chevaher of the Legion of Honour with a pension for 
hfp His discoveries were confirmed by the subsequent visit of Capt 
D’Urville, commanding the French corvette, the Astrolabe, in Fe- 
bniary, 1828 — Voyage de V Astrolabe Htstoire, tome 5, p 124, H saw 
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BooKm. there was eveiy reason to hope that the onl was 

transient, and that the sncceeding administration 

isB. would be &eed fioin every risk of interruption in 
the prosecution of those economical reforms and 
mtemal improvements which had been already 
commenced The departure of Earl Amherst was 
accelerated by the Hlness of a member of his fomdy , 
and ho soiled for England early in Febmary, 1828, 
without awmtmg the nmvnl of his successor 


CHAPTEE VI 

Lord W BerUmd. appomkd. — Pnor to hu arrival, 
Mr W B Barley, Governor General — FtrelMea 
tures of Lord IT BenhncL — Economical Beform 
— Bcduction of Military AUoieancet, or Half Batta 
Betrenchment — Great unpopularity of the Beduc- 
bon — Memorial) ayainst it refemd to the Court 
of Director) — Order) to maintain it — Appoint 
vient of Committee) of Finance — Beduction) 
effected — Improvement of Sources of Bevenue — 
Attempt to limit the Production of Maliea Opium 
— Treabe) icith Nabve Pnnccs — Evil) and In 
sufficiency of the Plan — Abandoned — Opium 
Passes granted — Successful — Investigation of 
Bent free Tenures — Origin of Exemptions — 
Becognised by the British Government — Bejula 
lions for invistigating Invalid Titles — Appoint 
went of Special Commissioners — Petition mjain't 
the Enactment — Change of Sy’tem in umltmi 
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Judicial and Revenue Functions — Appointment 
of Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit^-^ Ad- 
vantages of Simplification^ — Defects of the Plan ^ — 
its Failure. — Mt&rations in Civil Justice. — Ex- 
tended Ehnployment of Native Judges. — Second 
CouH of Appeal appointed, and Deputation of 
Revenue Board at Allahabad. — Abolition of Suttee, 
— previous Measures of the Government to restrain 
the Practice, — their Insufficiency. — Civil and 
Military Officers consulted by Governor- General, 
— Difference of Opinion, — Arguments against 
Abolition, — those in favour of it, — Resolution of 
the Governor- General to prohibit Suttees, — Regu- 
lation to that effect, — no Resistance off'ered, — pro- 
hibited at Madras and Bombay — Petition of 
Hindus of Bengal against the Regulation , — 
Counter Petition — Appeal to the King in Council, 
— read before the Privy Council, — Appeal dis- 
missed, — prohibited by some of the Native States. 
— Enactments securing Hereditary Rights of Con- 
verts from Hinduism. — Judicial and Revenue 
Enactments at Madras and Bombay — Discon- 
tinuance of Separate Legislation. — Dispute with 
Supreme Court at Bombay, — recent Establishment 
of the Court — Loftiness of its Pretensions — Ex- 
tension of Claims of Jurisdiction. — Ca^e of Moro 

Raghunath of Poona Writ of Habeas Coipus 

issued for his Production — Execution resisted — 
Jurisdiction of Court denied — Death of two of 
the Judges. — Letter of the Government, — treated 
as derogatory and illegal, — referred by Petition 
of Sir J Grant to the Privy Council, — Process 
re-issued, — opposed by the Government, — Court 
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dosed, — re-opened, — Grounds of Proceedings — 
Powers of the Court of King’s Bench universal 
over the Sulgects of the Crown, — same delegated to 
the Court of Bomhay — Pnvy Council decide 
against the Pretensions of the Court — Investiga 
tons tn Bengal tn Communication with the Judges 
as to a Legislative Council, — recommended — 
— Final Arrangement, — Legislative Member of 
Council — Visit of Governor General to the Mills 
— Plan of Revenue — Settlement of the North 
Western Promnees finally determined, and actively 
earned on — Practices of the Murderers, calM 
Thugs, — Measures for their Extirpation, — their 
Success — Progress of Education. — Exdustve Cul 
tivation of English proposed, — objections to — 
Steam Communication icith Europe — Commerce 
— Finance — Revenue 

BOOK in TnE orcumatanecs under which Lord W BcntincL 
wna recalled ivom the government of Madras, 
UM have been recorded m a preceding ^olulnc Di-v 
aatiafied with the partial retractation of the censure 
then pronounced 1^ the Court of Directors, ho was 
naturally and commcndahly anxious to receive a 
more unequivocal proof of liis restoration to thcircon 
fidcncc , and hod for some time past made known to 
them, hiB desire to be again employ cd in their sen ice 
Ills wishes were at last complied with, and, in Iiil^, 
1827, he was nominated Governor General upon 
the resignation of Earl Amherst The departure 
of that nobleman having taken place soincwlint 
carher tlian was expected, and I<onl W Btntmck s 
nmvnl in Indio licing dchijcil until July, IK.’N 
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during the interval between that date and the sail- bookiii 
ing of his predecessor, the office of Governor- 
General devolved upon the senior member of i 828 
council at the Presidency, Mr Wilham Buttenvorth 
Bayley, a distinguished member of the civd service 
of the Company, bio public events of any import- 
ance occurred during the period of his adminis- 
tration, but it was busily engaged in laymg the 
foundation of various important measures of in- 
ternal improvement, the completion of which was 
reserved for the subsequent government. About 
the same tune, the other Presidencies were placed 
under new Governors, in the persons of The 
Honourable Mr. Lushington, at Madras, and Sir 
John Malcolm, at Bombay. 

The very great deficiency of the public revenue, 
and the embarrassed condition of the finances of 
India, had been the subject of grave and dehberate 
consideration by the authorities in England; and 
the indispensable necessity of various economical 
reforms had been forcibly impressed upon the at- 
tention of the new Governor-General The emer- 
gency of the case admitted of no denial, and the 
interests of the Indian Empire unquestionably 
demanded early and sweepmg retrenchments A 
conviction of this necessity, and a determination 
to conform to the letter of his mstructions, in- 
fluenced the very first proceedmgs of Lord W Ben- 
tmck , and he had scarcely taken his seat in council, 
when he mstituted arrangements for reducmg the 
public expenditure, in both the civil and mihtary 
branches of tiie service, according to the scale 
of 1823-4, which had been assumed by the Court 

VOL ni R 
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BooKin. of Directors and Board of Control as a modorato 
and safe standard' The previdence of tmnquilUtj, 
1B33. and the httlo probabihty of its being disturbed, 
permitted of large reductions of the numoncal 
strength of the armies of tbo three Presidencies, 
and they ivere accordingly effected, ns opportunity 
allowed, without exating dissatisfaction One 
measure, however, was enforced, which, nffectmg 
the mtoresta of a considerable portion of the officers 
of the Bengal Army, was productive of very widely 
diffused discontent, and exposed the Governor 
General to an mtensity of unpopulnnty with the 
mihtaiy branch of the service, which no circum 
stances m his subsequent administration wore ahlo 
to allay 

At an early period of tho East India Companj’s 
rule, a considerable addition had been made to the 
pay of officers of various ranks under the deno- 
imnation of Batta’ Tho entire addition was granted 
to them when m tho field withm tho tomtonos of 
tho Company It was doubled when they sen cd 
beyond tho frontier, but reduced to n half wlicn they 
were stationed m cantonments where quarters n’cro 
provided for them Tho grant of double Batta was 
early withdrawn, except witli respect to troops 
serving in the domimons of the hawabVulr, but 
when thq Lucknow subsidy was commuted for ter 
ntonal cessions, thisadi antago was also discontinueil 
At tlie same time, officers were required to prondc 

* liftttT from the Coort Drteraber Jm — C«ntn!cl<^ 

H ofCotntDoci FItuace App No,\ 

• liatu, or mere properljr BUtTa, U « lIloJI uj JUhmu wcfJt 

•Ipnlf^loRmerclT ^ or BUemntt " 
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tliemselves witli quarters wlien not in tlie j&eld; and bookhl 
as a compensation for the loss of this accommo- 
dation, whole Batta was granted to them, whether i 828 
in cantonments or on actual serviceh This equali- 
zation of the extra-allowance, although originatmg 
in a notion that it was an economical arrangement, 
had never been approved of by the Home autho- 
rities, and instructions were sent to Bengal, in 
1814, to revert partially to the former plan, and to 
grant Half-Batta only at the ongmal stations of the 
army, or those which were estabhshed prior to the 
extension of the British territories, authority being 
at the same time conveyed to make an allowance 
for quarters at those stations. The grant of the 
latter was effected in 1814, but the Marquis of 
Hastmgs and Earl Amherst both objected strenu- 
ously to the proposed reduction of the Batta, and 
referred it for reconsideration to the Court The 
Court persisted m its resolution ; and the fulfil- 
ment of its positive injunctions devolved upon the 
new Governor- General on the very first exercise of 
his delegated authority. Orders so reiterated and 
so positive could not be disobeyed consistently with 
the obhgations under which he had accepted ofiice ; 
and Lord W. Bentinck had no other alternative 
than to obey or resign his appointment. The latter 
was a sacrifice scarcely to be expected from hun ; 
and an impression prevailed that he felt bttle reluct- 
ance in executmg the obnoxious instructions An 
order was promulgated, in November, 1828’^, which 

^ General Order of the Governor-General in Council, 9th April, 1801 
Facts and Documents relating to Half-Batta, etc Calcutta, 1829, 
p 131 

■ General Older, 9th Nov 1828 — Facts and Documents, p 132 

n 2 
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BooKm, reduced the allowance of Batta to a half at the sta 
^ tiona of Diuapore, Berhompore, Barackporc, and 
1828. Dum dam, to which a fifth, Ghaaiporc, was after 
■wards added So couBiderable a deduction from the 
pay of the junior officers especially, was naturally 
productive of discontent, and urgent remonstrances 
against it wore presented by ifierent regiments 
through the recognised channels' The Commander 
in Chiefs Yiscount Combenncrc, also protested 
strongly agnmst its adoption* It was argued, that 
the reduction was a virtiial breach of the con 
ditions under which officers purchased the public 
quarters transferred to them bypnbbc sale mlSOl 
that it fell with peculiar soventj ujKin the junior 
officers, whose aggregate allowances were insuf 
ficient for their support, and who ■acre subjected 
to more than the ordinary expenses ofhving at the 
stations to wlucli tlio order npphed that it 'was 
unequal m its effects upon the ihflcrcnt branches of 
thcanny, ns tliccavaliy were never quartered at any 
of the Half batta stations, while the artillery Iicad 
quarters were always at Dum-dum, and tliat the 
total amount of tlio saving to t!ie state accomplished 
hj the retrenchment, was too insignificant’ to con 
stituto on cqm^a^cnt for the injury inflicted on 
mdmduols, and the feeling of dissatisfaction which 
It inspired TJicsc representations ^vere submitted 
to the Go\ emment bj the Commander in Chief, and 

• Set tbe JlrtnorW* printed In ihe Fiel» »nJ Doenmnrti. 

• The letter I* poUubed fo the Auktk Journal of Nor 

liio juGOa 

• The atraral Miing wMe<tIm»trdal Siee^noprr* or 

t,reeo lPOC<i tryj .0 000/ — -Tnble of MiHury lletluctloni, Coffltu 

IJotue cf Cooowei nnaoee Appendix No 7 p "1C 
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through him the memorialists Tfere apprised*, that book iir 
copies should be forwarded to the Court of Direc- 
tors, with an intimation that it would afford the i 82 a 
Governor-General sincere gratification, if the Court 
should see fit to re-consider their orders — a reply 
sufficiently indicative of the little regard likely to 
be paid to popular agitation by the head of the Go- 
vernment. The answer to such a reference it was 
easy to anticipate ; and accordingly a letter from 
the Court, dated in March, 1830, which, by their 
instructions, was pubhshed to the army, expressed 
their determmation, with the concurrence of His 
Majesty’s rmnisters, including the Duke of Welling- 
ton, to enforce the retrenchment which they had 
ordered, after expressing their disapproval of the 
tone of the memorials which they considered to be 
iu consistent with the principles of mihtary subordi- 
nation, and recallmg to the recollection of the 
officers the various measures adopted by the Court, 
or through their mtervention, for their advantage 
and honour^. They asserted their right m common 


' By a circular notice issued from the ofiBce of the Adjutant- 
General, 67th April, 1829 — Facts and Documents, p 80 

- The same indifference was exhibited towards the Indian press, in 
which the Half-batta regulation was fully and freely commented upon, 
in a strain which preceding administrations would scarcely have 
tolerated , but which was prudentlj' unnoticed a sj stem pursued 
consistently by Lord W Bentinck throughout his government , and 
which, although he refrained from any removal of the existing restnc- 
tions, was equivalent to a recognition of the almost unchecked free- 
dom of the press 

® These were thus enumerated by Colonel Salmon The rank of 
Colonel regimentally , Brevet rank for distinguished services in the 
field, and the honors of the Bath , an increased proportion of Field- 
Officers to Captains and Subalterns, command-money to Officers 
commanding Regiments and Battalions , augmentation of Brigadiers’ 
commands both in number and value , addition of a fifth Captain to 
c\erj regiment of Caialrj and Infantry, and every Battahon of 
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BOOK in ''nth that of all goTrernments to angment or reduce 
the aHoivtmce of pnbhc servante, as the circnin 
1M3. Btanccs of the state might require, and mamlaincd 
the justice as irell os the necessity of the retrench 
ment m question, ns no compacts had over existed 
between the Court and those who entered their mill 
tary service, and us it was the paramount duty of 
the Court to effect such a reduction of expenditure 
as should enable them to conduct their affairs with 
out the imposition of any new burthens upon the 
people of Indio, or the demand df aid from the 
people of England The promulgation of this order 
precluded all further reroonstrance' The necessity 
of economy admitted of no dispute. The objection 
taken to the measure, on account of the lunited 
amount of the saving nccrumg from the Half batfa 
retrenchment, might have been equally npphed to 
many other items of the pubhc expenditure, and 
by preserving the individual details untouched, 
would have prevented any diminution of tlio general 
aggregate Still, os the savmg ivas effected at tlic 
exiwnse of a class of the mditory sonants of the 
Company, whoso allowances wore for the most part 
regulated by n scale barely sufficient for their 
support, and whoim prospects of promotion lind 
been clouded by the recent reductions to which the 
constitution of the army liad been subjected, it was 
mucli to bo regretted, that a more liberal consider 

EbsImcts ind Artnirril •rr°t"'v"i' InlfTrrtlerlo 
mcotl jnerwed riUo ormWiiK •nd furloopli r«j( ImproTrtBctrt « 
off rrcioBlnK* »t Ibo Cotojant ■ expooK [ xntl ctmI of odfxnuxoi of 
rtmllUBC* aad Jncrrrie fo tbc mWt^ rctlfiog footL— 0*Bni. !/«»<■ 

of Cramotrt, ilHiUry t»Uct»«:,a33 

• Tbe Catrotu CoTmimeot Gurilr Sfp 3 1130. — 

Jlofllhlj Jotjfnal F<b 1831 p 07 
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ation was not given to their circumstances, and book in 

some less unpopular source oi economy devisea. 

Their remonstrances, however, had possibly the isis 
effect of deterrmg the home authorities from 
attempting a ivider extension of the obnoxious 
retrenchment. 

An arrangement of a more dehberate and com- 
prehensive scope was at the same tune adopted by 
the Governor- General, in the appointment of com- 
mittees for the especial purpose of mvestigating the 
particulars wliich constituted the augmentation of 
the pubhc charges, and for bringmg them back to* 
the level of 1823-4. Two committees were at first 
nominated, one civil, one military, to be composed 
, each of three members, one from each of the three 
Presidencies, holding their sittings at Calcutta. 

These committees were authorised to institute a full 
and detailed inquiry into the estabhshments enter- 
tained, and the charges incurred in all the branches, 

, civil and mditary, of the administration of the dif- 
ferent Presidencies, with the view particularly of 
unfolding all items of expense uselessly incurred, 
of exhibitmg those which might admit of retrench- 
ment, with the least pubhc inconvenience; and 
of suggesting such alterations as might appear 
calculated to secure to the utmost practicable 
extent, unity, efficiency, and economy in the ge- 
neral management of pubhc affairsb The sweeping 
reductions made by the home authorities in the 
mditary disbursements involving a considerable 
diminution of the strength of the army, left so httle 

* ]\Iinute of Go\cnior-Gcneral, 7th October, 1828 — Comm House 
of Commons, General App ni 
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BOOK la for the militaiy committee to undertake, that its 
. ^ services were Buperflaons The civil committee 

1838 . prosecuted its labouTB with unremitting assiduitj 
for Beveral years, and m communicotion with the 
different governments, or in pursuance of instmc- 
tionfl fixim England, suggested a number of econo* 
micnl arrangements, immediate or prospective, and 
vanouB modifications of existing establishments, by 
which an aggregate annual saving of about half a 
million Bterlmg was effected. The military reduc 
tions were stiU more considerable, exceeding double 
that amount* Even this, however, was less than 
the exigence of tho case demanded, ns a surplus 
revenue of at least two milbons sterling in India, 
■was required to defray tho annual expenses incurred 
in England on account of the tcmtonol odmuiistra 
tion of India*, consisting m great pdrt of interest 
payable on loans raised in the latter country, and 
of the allowances and pensions granted to tho re- 
tired servants of the Company — charges os burtJicn 
some ns unprofitable to tbo finances of Indm a 
perpetual and increasing dram on its resources, 
yielding no sort of return 

A measure, partly of a financial, portly of a 

• Total of dril redortloo* Strt* Ropcc* ■l(J.JK(073 

Ditto of mflilary dlllo I 09 I3.S37 

Total IJSjnJia 

OT XI AAMI Of tbo AKimr bowtm maa; of tbo*e »bl«b 
proip^lre, depooUod opoQ icnioto cnatlDjffiicIf* t *^<1 of the Utlrf 
tbo on!/ rodoctfooi wbleh oouU bo »■ Itnmodlilf were ll>o*o 

of bTrjrolv eo<va aoj ottabli bmooti Tbo rodoetlon* of tbo rr^ul^ 
antiT dtPotulioit opoo rtoi tilling op Tac«Ki« as tbtjr octuttovI, 
rrfpjiro thwo tkroo to foot jrrars.— tomtn. Uooso of toosmoc* 
FioiDCO App No 7 

> Mboto ofOoTmicr Gooenl, Mtb Oct I8t9.— Cooua. IIow of 
Lonls App \ 
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political character, was the result of Lord William book iii 
Bentinck’s voyage to the Eastern Settlements, which 
lie undertook in tlie beginning of 1829. After a 1829 . 
flying visit to Penang, Singapore, Malacca, and the 
settlements on the coasts of Tenaserim and Arakan, 

Lord W. Bentinck returned in April to Calcutta, 
prepared to carry into operation the changes 
which had been enjoined from home, as well as 
tliose retrenchments which his personal observation 
had suggested. Besides various alterations of de- 
tail, and considerable reductions of the existing 
establishments, the separate government of Penang, 
with its dependencies of Malacca and Singapore, 
was abolished, and made subordinate to Bengal. 

Each was at first placed under a deputy-resident, 
subject to the control of a Commissioner or Resident 
for the Straits'. A modification of this system be- 
came subsequently necessary, but the dependence 
of the eastern settlements upon the Government of 
Bengal was undisturbed 

Concurrently ivith the adoption of arrangements 
fordimmishing the amount of the public expenditure, 
others were determined upon for the actual or pro- 
spective augmentation of the available resources. 
Among these, the protection of the Opium Monopoly 
from the disadvantageous competition to which it was 
exposed by the cultivation of the drug in Malwa, and 
its export by native dealers to China, had been long 

^ The titles of Governor and Resident Council, among other things, 
abolished by Lord W Bentinck’s sweeping measure of 1830, were 
shortly afterwards nominally restored it being found that the charter 
oflSOT’ was BO worded, that the King’s Court of Judicature in the 
Straits could not be held in consequence of the non-attendance of 
those officers — Newbold’s Straits of Malacca, vol i 7 
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a subject of consideration witb the Government of 
Bengab As long os Central India was a scene of 
anarchy and desolation, cultivation of every kmd 
iras suspended, and the conveyance of natural pro- 
duce to distant markets was rendered impracticable, 
by the immin ent hazard to which travellers and 
traders were exposed, of being robbed and murdered 
on the road by thclawless bandswhich devastated the 
country The poppy was therefore reared, only ns 
a scanty and preennous crop for local consumption 
alone, and there was no fear of finding in tho opium 
of Malwn a formidable rival to thoproduccof Bengal 
IVith tlie restoration of order and security, culti 
ration and commerce rented, and the native 
capitalists speedily embarked m a traffic which 
promised them returns so lucrative ns tho export 
of opium to tho cast Tho growth of the poppy, to 
winch man} parts of Central India were propitious, 
rapidly spread, and, after obundnntly supplying 
the local demand, considerable quantities of opium, 
the transit of which was obstructed on tho direct 
route to Bomba} by the prohibitory enactments of 
the Bntish authorities, found their wa} from Afal^vn 
nnd the eastern Bnjput states, as Bundi and Kota, 
to Pall, in the principality of Uda}'pur, whence 
the drug was earned through Jcsselmer, and 
across the desert to the port of Karachi in Sindh, 
and thence to tho Portuguese settlcmcnta of Piu 
and Daman Tlic opium was there purchased by 
ibc I uro|>can nnd \nti\‘c mcrtlmnts of Bomba}, 
nnd exported in ve<«cli under Portuguese colours 
totheI^«tcm ArchipclagonndChina, and although 
of somewhat inferior qualit} to the opium of Ikhnr, 
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t obtained a ready sale at prices sufficient to cover book in 
;be whole cost of transport, and realise a handsome 
profit. There was every probability, therefore, 1829. 
:hat the trade would increase, and seriously affect 
the revenue derived in Bengal from the opium- 
monopoly. 

The anticipated consequences of the augmented 
3xport of Malwa opium attracted the attention of 
the Government, as soon as it became an article of 
substantive value; and measures for guardmg 
against iihem were very early contemplated. To 
prohibit the growth of the poppy in states which 
were internally independent, was very properly 
held to be a stretch of power which was unwar- 
ranted by subsisting relations ; and it was resolved 
therefore to enter the market as a purchaser, and 
buy up so large a portion of the supply, as should 
leave httle or none for the mdirect export. This 
plan, as might have been easily foreseen, tended 
only to keep up the prices ; on the one hand, en- 
couraging the extension of the cultivation ; and on 
the other, absorbing the profits of the shipment 
and resaleb A change of agency, and its transfer 
from Bombay to Bengal, were next tried, but with- 
out material benefit. It was therefore determined 
to endeavour to enhst the native princes in the 
service of prohibition, and induce them to place 
restrictions on the culture of the poppy, and pre- 
vent its transit through their territories, by under- 
taking to pay them an annual fixed sum as an 
equivalent for any diminution of revenue which 

^ The amount of the purchases of the agent, at first a Bombay ofiicerf 
exceeded in one year (1823) eighty-six lakhs of Rupees, £860,000 
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BOOK III they might sustain m the assessment of the lands, 
"• and the loss of duties upon the passage of the drug 
i8» Partly tempted by the prospect of present personal 
advantage, and partly overborne by t£o eommand 
ing influence of the British Government, most of 
the prmees of Malwa and Rnjputann acceded to 
this arrangement, and concluded formal treaties, by 
Tvhich, in consideration of certarn stipulated annual 
payments, and after provision made for mtemal 
snpply, they conceded to the Bntish agent the 
unnatural pnvUego of paralysing national indiistiy, 
and cstmguishiug native enterpnsc' injuries almost 
capable of counterbalancing all the benefits con 
foiTcd upon Central India, by the extermination of 
the predatory system Tlio miscliicvous results 
Tvero very soon scnsiblj felt both by princes and 
people, particularlj m those states in which tlio 
cultivation of the poppy was c-vtcnsiic, ns m Kota, 
where it had usurped the place of the crops of gram 
which tlio immunity of the countiy from tlio ge- 
neral devastation tlint surrounded it, had, through 
the wisdom of its ruler, Zabm Sing, particularlj 
favmired A temporary agreement wras ncicrthc- 

‘ S« ibe Trrolj »Ub ibe Raas of DJujTmr Octobw 18 4 It 
comUtnl of nine arllcfet. 1 )^ lh« aod sentod, tbe nasa 
tn prtrnt the ale ukI traotit of 07 4 010 tbroo^bout (lomloton ; 
ibe third Cscil tb« UQoiIoofDpoo stloo at 40,000 Rtritcnt th« Cjorlh 
conditwo^ that the ilritith •houIJ hare the lote control of all 

arraogrmcnti lod cbccKa Dcce«wj for the olject of the Ural/ the 
fifth protWed for the aappljr of a anBirfcticy for dcMnctile u*et ami 
t^ mth, for In rratrlctkw to domctitc t hr the aermth ami 

e^phth, all tra!lcrc*rd ordorn wai to be *«*ed ami d btrrrdlotht 
af^t^ «bo ibotild pay for ll the price rarmt la MaNa, half of «bkh 
«i to fo the lof-tfracrj ibe oloth article ijlrmlatcd that the co rr^ 
iBcot thooU be blmUof; a« lon^ at ibe rrttrHinc mcatortr abmilJ he 
crmdJcml fwr uj S mTar »«Tr cooclajrd •Ilh 

llotbar and mmt 01 the petty fwitKca of bat ** mil ao4 tbc 

rdcra of Ja^ por aoJ JoJbpur dccHacd to rntr r Into them 
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less effected witli tlie Raj Rana of the same tenor book in 
as that with the other chiefs ; hut the compact ex- 
cited general dissatisfaction among the people, and 1329 
upon its expiring, it was not renewed. It was agreed 
instead, that the British Government should pur- 
chase the larger portion of the opium grown in 
Rota, giving to the Raj Rana a bonus on the price, 
on condition of his preventmg the sale of any fur- 
ther quantity for the purpose of export. This plan 
proved equally distasteful to the merchants and 
vexatious to the growers , and was attended, it was 
asserted, with so much mjury to the revenue, that 
it could not he insisted on with any regard to the 
fair claims of the state Although the hke feehngs 
of discontent had not been openly avowed in other 
quarters, yet they had been similarly excited ; and 
had led to evasion and resistance. The forcible 
seizure and confiscation of the opium in transit by 
the subordinate officers of the British Agency, was 
a manifest violation of the independence which had 
been acknowledged by treaty, and which, although 
sanctioned by special agreements, could not fad to 
be a fruitful source of contention and annoyance : 
nor was the interference, m all cases, tamely sub- ’ 
mitted to : armed men were hired to escort the 
opium on its way through the territories where it 
was treated as contraband; and the attempts of the 
chiefs themselves to be faithful to their engagements 
and prevent its passage, were encountered with a 
resolute defiance which led to serious affrays and loss 
of hfe\ Ror could the system be effectual As long 

^ lu Bundi, in 1827, a body of Minas, guarding a quantity of 
opium in transit to Ja>'pur, was attacked by^ a part} of the Raja’s 
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Qfl Jaypnr and Jodhpur Trerc open to the passage of 
the drug, it ivas of little avail to shut up the avenues 
through those temtones the princes of ivhich 
were parties to the prohibition Even, in regard to 
them, however, it was impossible to seal hermeti 
cally every channel by which the trade could find 
an issue , and in spite of all precautions the trnflio 
went on incrcasmg with the augmented strm 
gency of the checks devised for its hmitation* 
This failure, and the obvious objections to the 
whole scheme, hud for some tunc post disposed the 
Bengal Government to rehnquish its prosecution, 
and durmg the admimstmtion of Jlr Bayley, in 
qumos were mstituted with a view to its abandon 
ment. Lord W Bontinck took the same vnow of 
the arrangement ns his predecessor’, and it was 
resolved to desist from all mtcrfcrcnco witli the 
growth and transit of opium m tho temtones of 
tlio native chiefs, and to consider tho treaties by 
whicli they were bound to prevent tho trade ns null 
and void, under tho duusc authorising tho Bnti«h 
Government to contmuo tho restriction only while 
It should look upon it as ossontml to its mtcrcsts 


troept, bnded by ■ reUtlea of tb« IUJl Tbe troop* vrre 
lou, aod tMr loader vaa aUla. Tb« btU tnboa, Mioat, 
and null, were mnulrel^ emflorod u ncort* to tbe Dlldt trade ; 
aod tbeir lutaral lorboletm waa oaBjereoiIjr filtered bjr tbeensploj 
nteoL. 

1 AetordUr to laibrmstkm obtaloed it Donbaj'. tbe eiport of 
opium Ooo) i)armn, Id tbe jeor vai foar tbooutul cbeiK 

In I920-31 It did iMt eiceed 4a bDOdred. At tbe Utter date Dot lei« 
tbaaten or rleren iboociod mM&di verc carried eot of 
tbnngb Boadi aod Udajpori «bQe tbe tpraoUtjr lelirj «i o>rt 
aboie alt baodrrd 

• UeiolotJoQ of tbe fJorenwr Cerjeral In Coooeil, lOtb Jone 1 
For ihU aod etber drt*n« ire the Third Heport of lie Coom of tbe 
llocieefCocntD«e« 1*31 Append a l\ 
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In place of tlie proliibitory engagements, it was at book in. 
first attempted to revert to the original plan of 
purchasmg the produce ; hut, as this was not found 1829 
to answer, recourse was had to a system of licens- 
ing the direct conveyance of opium from the 
country where it was grown to Bombay, for sale or 
export on private account, charging for the license 
such a sum as should be equivalent to the cost and 
risk of conveyance by the circmtous route to 
Daman, and the duties there leviedb This plan 
was attended with more than the anticipated suc- 
cess, and secured to Government a considerable 
annual revenue from the opium commerce of 
Central India, without doing wrong to the interests 
of princes or peopW. 

Measures affecting the financial demands of the 
State, and the interests of important classes of its 
subjects, the holders of land in the permanently 
settled provinces, had also been for a considerable 
time past under the consideration of the authorities 
both m England and in India. During the rule of 
the native princes, the sovereign exercised the pri- 
vilege of exemptmg portions of the land from pay- 
ment of the government assessment in favour of 
particular individuals or public estabhshments. 
Although the exemption was declaredly perpetual, 


^Bombay — ^Regulation XX of 1830 

“ The charge of the Pass or License was fixed at 175 rupees per 
chest In 1830-31 passes were granted for 951 chests, amounting to 
rupees 1 66 425 In the following year, the quantity rose to 7,156 
chests , and the amount paid for the Passes to Rupees 12 52 300 
Comm House of Commons Revenue App p 184 In later years, 
the sale of opium passes and opium at Bombay had risen to between 
thirty and forty lakhs of rupees In 1844-5 the amount was, Rupees 
37 90 000 — Aimual Accounts 
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BOOKm. yet it ivas irell understood that it iviis granted only 
"" during the -mil or the power of the pnnec , and 
IBM that, if he did not resume the grant himself, a cir 
cumstance by no means unfrequent, it was likely to 
be held in bttle reverence by his successor The 
practice, however, contmned to prevail, and, m the 
absence of all controllmg anthonty in the latter 
days of the empire of Delhi, the privilege was 
usurped, not only by the governors of provinces, 
but by the subordmato revenue officers, and by the 
occupants of the land, who thus nnauthonscdly 
cnpplcd the resources of the state and defrauded the 
pubbo revenue A native ndministmtion, conducted 
■with the 'Vigour which it occasionally exhibited, 
would soon have remedied this disorder, but the 
forbearance of the Bntish Go'vonimcnt mduced it to 
adopt the pnnciplc, that all abcnations made pro- 
■vions to Its accession to tlio Dcwani, provided tlie 
grantees were in actual possession, should bo held 
valid to the extent of the intentions of the grantor, 
ns nsccrtninnblo from the terms of the -writings by 
which the grants had been com ey cd, or from tlic 
nature and denomination of the exemption As no 
complete register of the exempted lands n-as re 
corded, the Zemindars, and fanners and col 
lectors of the rci'cnuc, availed thcmsch es of the 
limitation to mtlidraw cxiciisnc tracts from nsc«s 
inent, under pretext of their prenous exemption, as 
substantiated by forged and fraudulent documents 
Although aware of these practices, and in some 
degree guarding against them by a condition in 
the pcmialient seltltminl, uliicli nc<nc<I to tin 
Governor Geiicnil in Counnl jiowcr to imp<w an 
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assessment upon all such portions of the land as book in 
should prove to have been exempted under an illegal 
or invalid title, yet a very superfluous tenderness "was is29 
shown towards the Zemindars, by securing those, 
who held rent-free lands by titles that might be de- 
clared valid, in the possession of their property ; and 
by requiring that the fllegabty of a title should be 
established in a court of judicature before the land 
should- be subjected to assessment ; disregardmg 
the facts, that every alienation of the pubhc re- 
venue in the lower provmces must have been made, 
durmg the preceding half-century at least by 
usurped and incompetent authority, and that, at 
no period of native rule, was the irrevocableness of 
such exemptions recognised in practice. The 
alienations received, however, in 1793, the formal 
sanction of the Government, subject to specified 
conditions; the failure of which was to be esta- 
blished by the Collector, with the sanction of the 
Revenue Board, through the mstitution of a regular 
suit m a court of law, the burthen of proving 
the invalidity of the title resting with the Collector 
The inefficiency of the enactment Avas soon mani- 
fested , and, after various attempts to devise a 
remedy, which were but of partial and mcomplete 
operation, the Collectors were empowered, with the 
approbation of the Board of Revenue, to set on foot 
a direct inquiry into the titles of rent-free lands, and 
call for written vouchers and examme witnesses, 
and pronounce a decision either for or against the 
occupant If the latter, and the sentence Avas con- 
firmed by the Board, the land was assessed at the 
usual rate, leaAung to the proprietoi libeity to 
VOL III s 
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BOOK III. appeal to a court of law n^nst the decision' Tins 
enactment proved as ineffectivo as the preceding 
ia». Few cases were brought forward for trial, and the 
decisions of the courts upon appeals fixim the judg 
ments of the revenue officers were so long delayed, 
or so uncertain and contradictory, that neither the 
interests of the appellant nor those of the Govern 
ment were benefited by the procedure It still 
remained necessary, therefore, to adopt more 
■vigorous mcosuros, m order to vindicate tlie just 
claims of the state, ond recover such portions of the 
revenue as had been illegally or fraudulently ahen 
ated, although the lapse of time and the repeated 
transfer of the property rendered the task difficult 
■without the infliction of occasional injustice upon 
indiMdunls In order to accomplish tins object, a 
regulation* had been promulgated shortly before 
the arrival of the Governor General, but in v\hich 
Lord AV Bcntinck unhesitatingly concurred Hj 
this It v\Tis declared competent to the Governor 
General to oppomt Special Commissioners to hear 
and decide upon all npjKMils made to them from the 
adverse decisions of the Collectors in Icsying nn 
assessment upon lands previously held rent free 
These Commissioners were selected for their quoli 
fications in botJi (ho Tudicml mid Jleicnuc de/wrt 
mcnL% and according to the circuinstmiccs of the 
distnct III v\liicli their services were rcquin-nl 
The Government WHS not deterre‘<l from commit 
ting the inqmr) and ile'crnoii, in the fir^t instance, 
to the Collectors of the revinm., ns the n^onms 
scpanition of the re\tnuc and judicml sen n't % 

• nr^^tilalloo II IM'* * Ilrpjlit^io III IJthJutx* 1 *^ 2 * 
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whicli was so strenuously insisted upon in the book iii 
system of 1793, had long been found inconvenient, 
and had been, in a great degree, practically 1829 
abandoned. The Collectors were, therefore, habit- 
uated to the exercise of judicial functions, and 
as the per-centage formerly allowed to them upon 
the estabhshment of a case of resumption had 
been done away with, there did not appear reason 
to apprehend any partial judgment from them 
more than from any other class of function- 
aries An excess of zeal might occasionally in- 
fluence the proceedmgs of the Collector; but a 
corrective of a hasty or prejudiced judgment on his 
part would be supphed, it was expected, by the 
final award of the Special Commissioners The 
check was at first found less effectual than had 
been anticipated, and much nuschief and alarm 
were ultimately created by the ill-judged activity 
of some of the revenue officers requirmg the in- 
terposition of the Home authorities This belongs 
to a later period. In the mean time the enactment 
was contemplated with much dissatisfaction by 
parties interested in retaining lands exempt from 
revenue- deductions; and petitions against the 
measure were presented by a number of the Ze- 
mmdars of Bengal and Bahar Their representa- 
tions were not considered, however, of sufficient 
weight to require the reconsideration of a measure 
which was intended to uphold the just demands of 
the State agamst the encroachments of mterested 
individuals, and protect the owners of valid tenures 
against unnecessary disquiet and alarm' 

’ Committee House of Commons Ue\enue App 81 Inquiry luto 
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BooKUL Nor were the revennes of the State the sole 
^ object at this penod of the attention of the Govern 
JM9. ment, and meoaorea which had been long under 
consideration were now brought into operation, 
invoU’ing a material departure from the existing 
system, in the re-orgnnisation of the supenor courts 
of Cnminal Justice and the combination of then* 
functions with the control of the Revenue — a 
umon of duties which it was the fundamental 
principle of the reforms of 1798 to annul The 
supermtcndancc, however, of the magistracy and 
jwlicc, and the control over the revenue officers, 
as provided for by actual regulations, had long 
been found insufficient* The pronncial courts 
of Appeal and Circuit, parti) from the >ast 
extent of their jurisdiction, and parti) from 
their being burtbened with the functions of 
both cimI and cnminnl tribunals, imd proAcd made 
quatc to the demands of pubhc justice, and while 
the causes appealed to them hod been sulfcrtd to full 
into almost hojKiIcss arrear, the periods lL\cd for tlic 
regular gaol-dcli\*cnes had been jirotractcd bc) ond 
the legal liimts, and persons had boon detained in 
confinement wntbout trial for a length of time 
vliicli yvns equnaUnt to on onticijiation of punisli 
incnt, c\cn olthough undcsened In like manner 
the great cstent of countr) placed under the 
nuthont) of llic IlonnUof Roenut, particular!) in 
tlicWcbtcm ProMiicts rendered it impo siLk for 
them to cxorci'ie on cflbetiml check o\cr the pro- 

AG^iuttoQ cf (b« LukI Ilrtroor L^itrr rrotn Tlcn;-*!, I cbru>/7 
1630 

• (»oTmK^*CrtKTiri ^!Ioolr Jtnuvy l^3l I^trarl 
Il«crJ»r CiJcutia — I fJi c4, lt»37 
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ceedings of the subordinate officers , and embarrassed bookiil 
and retarded the decision of many unportant ques- 
tions relatmg to the assessment of the unsettled 1829. 
districts, and the adjudication of pubhc and private 
claims In order to remedy these defects, it was 
considered advisable to place the 'magistrates and the 
collectors, and the executive officers of both pohce 
and revenue, under the superintendence of Commis- 
sioners of Revenue and Circmt, each of whom was 
vested with the charge of such a circumscribed tract 
of country as should bring him, when stationary, 
within ready reach of the people, and should enable 
him to make frequent cu’cuits through the extent of 
his jurisdictionb To these Commissioners were con- 
signed the powers previously intrusted to the Courts 
of circmt and Boards of Revenue, to be exercised 
under the authority of the Supreme Criminal Court, 
and a Supreme Board of Revenue at Calcutta , and to 
them also were transferred the duties of the Special 
Commission, appointed in 1821 to redress the in? 
juries mfficted on the inhabitants of the Western 
Rrovmces, m the assessment of the revenue. The 
revenue boards in the provinces, and the office of 
superintendent of police, were abohshed, and the 
functions of the provincial courts confined to the 
hearing of appeals in civd causes Twenty Com- 
missioners were nominated, besides the special 
commissioners already appointed m Cuttack, Asam, 

Arakan, and other parts of the country, to which 
the operation of the regulations had not yet been 
extended. This combination of duties, however 

^ Revenue Letter from Bengal, 10th December, 1828 Comm 
H of Commons Judicial App No. Ill Regulation 1 , 1829. 
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BooKm. repugnant to the notions of Enghsh law and the 
^ condition of society in Europe, was better siuted 
1839 . to the state of things in India and the Ecntimcnts 
of the people, than the distinctions which had here- 
tofore existed, and which had been constructed 
upon an Enghsh model, but it disappointed the 
expectations formed of its utility, and very shortly 
was found to require essential modification. The 
scheme of combination was neither sufiSciently sim 
pic, nor sufficiently comprehensive' , and the powers 
of the Commissioners were hampered by conflicting 
and mdependent anthonties Too much of detad 
•mis also assigned to them, to lca> c them adequate 
leisure for the duty of snpcnntendenco, and the 
extent of their jurisdiction was still too wide to 
admit of minute and frequent Msitation It was 
found advnsabic, consequently, to mole a provision 
for rchoving tlicm of their judicial functions, wlicn 
ever tliej became too licary, and to transfer the 
trial of all criminal commitments to Zilln, and cilj 
judges, spccudly appointed to conduct the duties of 
the sessions, and to hold monthly gaol dclu cries 


' Tie*® were ihc poaod^ of obJ«tk» Ukm bj Sir C. Mcte*lllr 
llemwlj — “ Th« o«t fonnofTOTfromeot, «hh • titw to the wfl 
Cut of tbr utlm of lodla io (heir prrsent itatr I beHere id Lo that 
vbkfa U moft tlmrlo aod moit free froa trtlSeiai iailltutloo Tb« 
b«t fann of pmcrntDeni, with oilev to lh« m*Inle©iD« of DriU»b 
dominka In lodU, 1 believe to be that vbleh h motl eondudve to a 
tmioa of power*, aail OMt free frooj the cletnetjl of romUoQ anJ 
cotratfficlloo.'* He proceed* aecoeJjDpl/ to •upTfvl a idvfi, of which 
ibe loninur; ootboe if the foDoiHoj' — NiUtc fuoetiocuxK*, la ibe 
Cnt in lance ia all detartnient* European laperinlrad ots uBiiiD^ 
tbe poem of Judical ure police and reieoue in all their 

bnuichr*, tbnw^ the di trlrt* over which they pertlde CocimJ*- 
•Hrtm OTCT ibem; and a Hoard ofer the Cocomltd/mer*. commonl 
catiop whh and •uhject to the Imntediilc cticuol of the ( otrfDrneot 
Coenm.!! ofCotamont. JudleUL App. 111., No. 4 ^lloQtrofSr 
ChaHcf Mctewirc 
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Other changes were made from time to time in the book nr 

constitution of the Commissioners of revenue and 

circuit, and at a considerably later date their duties 1829 
mostly merged into those of other functionaries. 

In the department of civil justice also, essential 
alterations were contemplated or effected in the 
system of 1793, the machinery of which, inadequate 
from the first to accomplish more than a small 
part of the work it was expected to perform, had 
undergone almost yearly modifications necessary to 
remove the grounds of civil controversies, to ex- 
pedite their adjustment, or to reduce arrears of 
suits which had nevertheless continued to accu- 
mulate The radical defect of Lord Cornwallis’s 
plan was the almost exclusive agency of European 
functionaries, in the administration of civd and 
criminal justice, and'the assignment to them of an 
amount of labom’, which no activity or intelligence 
could overtake; and which, with the mcrease of 
property and population, was still further exceed- 
ing the means of execution. Ho addition to the 
European portion of the judicial establishments, 
which the pubhc finances might defray, could 
provide for the deficiency ; and it had been repeat- 
edly acknowledged, as we have already seen, both 
by the local governments, and the home authorities, 
that the augmented employment of the natives of 
India was to be looked to as the only efS.cacious 
mode of securing the due administration of civil 
justice. Various measures for this purpose had 
from time to time been devised, as has already been 
noticed, and it was estimated, that, m the year 
1827, nineteen-twentieths of the original suits 
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BooKm. instituted m the civil courts throughout the coun 
^ try, Tvere already determined by native judicial 
1 SJ 0 . officers' Instructions from home m the following 
year directed a still farther extension of the arrange 
raent, and the appointment of a superior class of 
native civil judges, or Sudder Amins, who should be 
allowed to decide all ongmal suits to the value of 
6000 rupees (£500), and to receive appeals from 
the inferior Amins These instructions were car 
ned into operation, and a regulation was promul 
gated*, by which the powers and emoluments of the 
nativ'e judges wore fixed upon a comprehensive 
and liberal scale, so as to elevate the individuals in 
their own estimation, and that of their countrymen, 
and to invest them with the almost entire charge of 
the admuiistnitioR of civil justice. 

The distance of the Prcsidcncj from the'W^cstem 
Provinces Im\'ing been found to deter the nntl^cs 
of the latter from rcsortmg to the Supremo Court 
of Appeal m Calcutta, ond to impair tlio efficiency of 
the control intended to be cxcrci^ over the judges 
and magistrates, it was also determined at this time 
to establish a separate court of Sudder Dl^vnm and 
Isizainat Adnulnt, to bo ordinarily stationed at 

' MhraCe bf ^Ir lOth Norcrubfr ISU) Comm. II of 

Cotomoot. JiKlicid. Api*. 1 1 

• nfj:Qlatktfi \ , 1S3I The emni of lUi naoimofit b*f *otiM 
tlmot been Rtrra riclmtrrljr to Lord W Drtulocki bat ibt* (i an 
iojottW That bU lord hip oorranrrdlj admhtrd ibo prlfTolflf airl 
jcakmilj camrd Into pntrucr the rtnplormrtit of rMprctiUr tuilrr< 
Iq tb< admlnI«tratkiO of public aLAOr*. li eodoubtcdlr fnici but tbc 
ja«tlec *ftd of the mcaaorc had beta foil/ rrco-*nl*cd. both 

Id IriU atMl la Ltr;;Uod, brCict Lord U lU-ntltKka apj^ilDt 
mettt I aiul tbc pro i Ion* of ibe IlrcnLlfon brrr cited urrr ba*<^ a< 
mmlkwcd In the llrf:t]Uilon.opim the Sop-r^Uoof aod OrJ ra cfib* 
Court of IhfTCtora poor tolbctrriTaJ In India of ibe acltul OoiffTV<r 
( focfiL 
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Allahabad, for the superintendence of civil and book iii 
criminal judicature throughout the Upper Pro- 
Vinces^ A similar arrangement was adopted with 1329 
regard to the Revenue; and a deputation from 
the Sudder Board of Calcutta was stationed at 
AUahahad, to exercise exclusive control and direc^ 
tion over the revenue affairs of the Western Pro- 
vinces, together with the province of Kamaon and 
the Saugur and Rerhudda territories^. 

In enacting these and other subordinate modi- 
fications of the existing judicial and revenue 
systems in Bengal, the Governor-General had little 
more to do than to sanction and carry into effective 
operation measures which had been already well 
considered and were nearly brought to maturity. In 
another and more important innovation, he was in 
a greater degree individually responsible, although 
the proceedings of his predecessors had long been 
directed to the same end, and had prepared the 
way for the consummation now accomplished. 

This was the abohtion of the Suttee®, or immolation 
of a widow on the funeral pile of her deceased 
husband ; a barbarous superstition which had pre- 
vailed from remote antiquity, and which was sanc- 
tioned by texts believed by the Hindus to have 
been uttered by divme legislators, and having, m 
their estimation, the weight of law and rehgion. 

The sanctity of the rite was, therefore, an article 

® Regulation VI, 1831 

* Regulation X , 1831 

® The term Suttee, or Sati, is strictly applicable to the person, not 
the nte , meaning “ a pure and virtuous "woman and designates the 
"Wife who completes a life of uninterrupted conjugal devotedness by 
the act of Saha-gamana, accompanying her husband's corpse It has 
■come in common usage to denote the act 
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of Hindu faith, mth which, howe\"er repugnant to 
the feelings and creed of the rulers of the country, 
the tenure by which they held their power ren 
dered them for a long tune averse and afraid to 
interfere Under the ndmmistmtion of Lord Com 
walJis, pubbe officers, although nuthonsed to with 
hold their consent to the ceremony, should it bo 
apphed for, were prohibited from preventing it by 
any exertion of their official functions In 1805, 
a reference was made by Lord Wellesley to the 
Nizomat Adnulat to ascertain, whctlier, in the 
opinion of the judges, the practice might not bo 
authontativcly suppressed , and their reply stated, 
that they consider^ the immediate abolition highly 
incxpodiont, although they thought it might bo 
gradually effected, and at no distant period, sug 
gcsting nt the same time the enactment of proM 
sions for preventing the illegal, unwarrantable and 
cnrainal abuses, which were known to occur in the 
performance of tlic nto These suggestions do not 
ap|>cflr to have boon adopted, and it was not until 
the beginning of 1813 that any Interposition of 
authontj was sanctioned Tins was of the most 
cautious diameter, being declarcdlj intended, not 
BO mucli to put a stop to the ntc, ns to pro\cnt the 
gross abuses and irrtgulantics b} winch it had 
been rendered more revolting and inhiunen, and to 
enforce those provisions of the strict letter of the 
Hindu law, which im|K)5od certain restrictions and 
IinutafIon«, calculated, in some degree, to Ic^non 
barhant} and dimintdi it'< fnxjnonty In tho 
circular instruction**, nddrc^^eil, on this occfl‘«ion, 
to the judicial officers, thoj wen? dircctoil to cx 
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plain to persons of tlie Hindu persuasion, that book iir 
nothing was further from the intention of Govern- 
raent than to infringe any recognized tenet of their 1829 
religion; and that its only object was, to restrain 
the use of arts and practices which were not less 
repugnant to the doctrines of their own faith, than 
revolting to the general dictates of humanity. 

With this view, it was ordered that the rite should 
never take place mthout previous communication 
to the magistrate or the principal officer of police, 
who was to ascertain that it was entirely volun- 
taiy ; that the widow was not under the influence 
of stupifying and intoxicating drugs; that she was 
not under the age of sixteen, and not pregnant; 
and the pohce were hound to be present and take 
care that no intimidation or violence was employed. 

Besides the positive prevention of unauthorised 
atrocities, it was expected that the difficulties and 
checks thus attached to the performance of the rite, 
would discourage the fanaticism by which it was 
prompted and indirectly lead to its discontinuance. 

The hope of benefit fr'om these measures was 
disappointed, irregularities and abuses Avere still 
perpetrated, and constant violations of the law 
Avere committed, particularly with regard to the 
age and condition of the Avidow, and the use of 
forcible means in prcA'enting her from retracting 
her resolve, or from making her escape from the 
flames The practice appeared also to increase in 
frequency AA’ith the actiA'ity of the siipei vision to 
Avlncli it Avas subjected; and there Avas reason to 
ajipiehend that the regulations dcA'ised for its dis- 
couragement and siippiession. had, by recognising 
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BOOK m. its due performance according to the Hindu law, 
^ afforded it the countenance and sanction of tlic 
ia». Government, and favoured its repetition This 
inference ■was probably erroneous , and the in 
creased number of Suttees, during a part of the 
tune at least for which returns were made, was to 
be accounted for by the prevalence of unusual 
mortabty, and, tliroughout the whole period, to 
greater precision in the pobcc reports The possi 
bility, however, of such a result, combined with the 
general and growing abhorrence of the sacrifice, 
vruB gradually overcoming the fear of cncountcnng 
the consequences of more decided mtcrposition , 
and the abolition of the practice, cither universally , 
or m those provinces where it ^^ls of comparatively 
rare occurrence, had been strenuously urged by 
several of the Company s most CTpcnenccd func 
tiononcs Tlio great majority, bowcNcr, still con 
tinucd to be too apprehensive of tlic consequences 
of prohibition, to coincide in the recommendation, 
and the Government still leaned to the side of non 
interference It was resented for Lord AMIlinm 
Bcntiiick to prove the futility of these npprehen 
sions, and to establish the safety, os well as to 
discharge the duty, of oboh lung a practice equally 
repugnant to tlic feelings of nature and tlic laws 
of civilisation 

Soon after his omvnl in India, tlic Governor 
General circulated a confidential letter to a numlicr 
of the cml and railitaiy ofiiccrs of the Pre^ulcncv , 
calling upon them for their opinions with n.gunl 
to the immediate or gradual nliolition of tin. nti 
of Suttee, and tin. con^equenct^s v\hn.h might cn^ttc 
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fioin mi\ iiitei Hmciicc on tli<> ])nr( of tlic ruling nooMii 
autlunity. nml nioiv pauunilarh as (o tlie im- 
pics^ion ^\lucll mkIi a inea*'nu‘ iinght jn'oducc upon 
tlic inin(l<; of llie nali\c ‘^oldierv. 'J'Ik* rejdith 
indicated a con-idciablc \arictv of ‘'Cnliinent Xo 
diflerencc uns entci/aincd a^ to tlio b.nhaious clia- 

i.ictcr of tlio cercnionv. and tlic de^^irablcnc'^*^ of 

* 

its total abolition . Init %\lictlicr it could bo at- 
tempted with su(,C(.>‘' and \\itli '•afet}, ga\c lise to 
inueli di\ ei Mtj of opinion. It ^\a^ urged again‘'t tlie 
mea'^uiCj that the abolition of the rite by the Mill 
of the Government mms a departuic from the prin- 
ciples of tolci a1 ion hitlierto ]>rofe‘'‘icdj and Mas an 
interference Mith the religion of the Hindus, fiom 
M’hicli all pro^ious Go^ermnents, Mhile equally ab- 
horrent of the practice, had been detcired by the 
diead of mischievous results’, and that such con- 
sequences M’eie still to be apprehended from its 
forcible suppicssion — that, even if an extensive and 
formidable insuricction should not occur, it M^as 
likel}’’ that local tumults M'ould take place Mduch 
could not be allayed M'lthout loss of life and Mudely- 
extended disaifection, Mdiicli Avould shew itself m 
perpetual attempts to evade or resist the law — 

M^ould inspire the people Mutli fear and hatred of 
the Government, and would oppose an indefinite 
interruption to the progress of improvement M’-hich 
had been commenced 'within the last few years, and 

* Thus, in addition to the passages referred to in the text, ive have 
in the correspondence of Earl Amherst the same sentiment expressed — 

“ Nothing but apprehension of evils infinite!} greater than those arising 
from the existence of tlie practice, should induce us to tolerate it for a 
single day” — Letter from the Goiernor-General in Council to the 
Court of Directors, 3rd Dec 1824 Parliamentary Papers, 5th July, 

1825 
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BOOK in. had been attended with the moat favoumble mdi 

cations of ultimate sncccss — indications which had 

1819. shewn themselves even in regard to the subject 
imder discussion os the practice was evidently 
diminishing, particularly among persons of respect 
abihty, without whoso encouragement it would gra 
dually fall into disuso , and, finally, that the stability 
of the Bntish Empire m India might be imperilled, 
if the native army, composed os it was in o largo 
proportion of Hindus of high caste, should take part 
with their countrymen in resistance to tho measure 
In answer to these objections it ^TO9 maintained, that 
the ntc of concrcraation was not an csscntiol part 
of tho Hindu religion, as it was not even alluded 
toby Manu*, the lawgiver, held in tho highest 
ncration by tho Hmdus, ond that consequently it 
was no infnngcmcnt of tho principle of toleration 
to prohibit tho continuance that, even if it could 
be so regarded, it was not likely to fill the Hindus 
with any apprehension of tlio ultimate designs of 
the Government, ns they ^Tould osenbo the net to 
Its true motives — feelings of humanity — and would 
learn, from subsequent proceedings conductwl in 
the spirit which had nhmys influenced the state, to 
discard any tcmporaiy impressions of fear or mis 
trust The course which preceding administrations 

* The lril»of rpfmlnr lo til nibject, n fiDn* — *'A 

filtbful *bn vlUin to attuo la Ibf* muulan of b«r 

baod rau*l «Io ootblap aaUod to him, be he hr[n;c or dm J. I.et her 
emicine Iter bodj bj li lop Tolontinljr on pare rtowrrr mot*. Bn 1 
IWu; bat Irt her Dot, wh« berboibanJ 

Ibf* tame of toother ra»n Let her ronUnoe ontO deilh, f sl| 

lojoriet, p^onnlpK bar*h dutUi, t^obhr- cirry moto-iI t ore ae-l 
rbeerfullT pwlItlfiR Ih' \eU*o 
Ml<rted or »twh women luTe been dcioterl lo ok 00I7 h iban I 
ll}ur^\U 
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had pursued Ava*:, uo doubt, to be justitied by the book hi 
reasons by which it was dictated; and, under similar 
circumstances, would still have to be followed; is29 
but the circumstances of native society and the 
progress of enlightened ideas had now become pro- 
pitious to more decided legislation. It was possible 
that some attempts might be made to resist the 
enforcement of the prohibition, but tlic}^ were not 
bkely to be frequent or formidable, or beyond tlic 
exercise of the cml poner; for the great seat of tlie 
rite was the province of Bengal,^ the inhabitants of 
whicli were notorious!}" an unresisting and spiritless 
race : were the ceremony frequent in the Upper, 
instead of the Lower Provinces, in the midst of a 
bold and manly people, the impunity of the pro- 
hibition might be less problematical : in the vicinity 
of Calcutta, such was the want of courage and 
vigour of character, and such the habitual subser- 
viency of centuries, that insurrection or hostile 
opposition to the will of the ruling power might be 
affirme,d to be an impossible danger. That although 
for a time discontent and distrust might dismchne 
the people to accept the amelioration of their moral 
and intellectual condition benevolently offered by 

® In 1828 — 9, of the 463 Suttees which took place, 420 occurred 
in the lower provinces, or, Bengal, Behar, and Orissa , and of these, 

287 in the Calcutta division alone The following is the official re- 
turn of the Suttees from 1815 to 1828 — 


Dhisions 

1816 

CO 

1 

18171818 

1 1 

1819|l820 182I 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1826 

1826 

1827 

1828 

Calcutta . . . 

263 

280 

442 

644 

421 

370 

372 

328 

340 

373 

398 

324 

337 

308 

Dacca . 

31 

24 

62 

68 

66 

61 

.62 

45 

40 

40 

101 

06 

49 

47 

Murshedabad 

11 

22 

42 

30 

25 

21 

12 

22 

13 

14 

21 

8 

9 

10 

Patna . . 

20 

20 

49 

67 

40i 

62 

09 

70 

49 

42 

47 

65 

66 

65 

Benares . , 

48 

63 

103 

137 

92; 

103 

114 

102 

121 

93 

66 

48 

49 

33 

Bareillj 

15 

13 

19 


17, 

20 

16 

16 

12 

10 

17 

8 

18 

10 


378 

412 

707 

839 

C50’ 

697 

654 

683 

675 

672 

639 

618 

617 

463 
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BooKiTL the Government, yot the check, if any were Buffered, 
■would be transient, and the diamclination would 
1820. give ■way to the expectation of advantage, and to a 
returning reliance upon the adherence of the 
Government to the prmciple of non mtcrfcrcnco 
with rehgious belief, m all matters m which it •was 
not incompatible "with the sccunty of property or 
person. That it was doubtful how far the decline of 
the practice could be ascribed to the disscmmation 
of instruction, os little or no change could Iinvc yet 
affected the bulk of the population, and the process 
of self conviction must be prccanous and remote 
The only remaining consideration of sufficient 
weight to justify hesitation wa 8 ,thercforc, the feeling 
which the aboUtion of the nte might excite m the 
minds of the native soldiery, and on this subject, 
although sovornl distinguished officers considcrcil 
It dangerous and unadvisablc, yet the majonty 
concurred in opinion that tbc Hindu Sipnhls took 
little or no interest in the question In the dis 
tnets from which the} wcrcmostlj drawn, the pme 
ticc ■was unfrequent, and it still more rarclj occurred 
in cantonments, as the men were not usually nc 
companied by their ■u^^cs, the greater number 
liad, therefore, never even mtnciscd the ntc, and 
felt no personal concern or pndo in its jwrpctuation' 
Some danger might accnic from the luatigntions of 
illKh^poscd and intriguing indmduaN, inimical (o 
IlntiMirulc, and It mi^ht Ikj un^ft to call upon 
the troops to take nii\ part in enforcing the pn» 

• ll •Utt'l €>0i<Tf« iKat In ll ct-urw* of iO yt n 

tb «7 oetce L«w nor IwarJ of « Sottr^ Ullo^ fn I » 
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liibitory pro^dsioiis of tlie law ; but as long as tliese bookiii 
sources of msecurit}’' could be obviated, and as long 
as the Sipahis felt assured that the Government 1829 
was determined to respect their religious habits and 
usages in all essential points, its interference in the 
case of Suttee would neither alarm their fears, nor 
rouse their resentment, nor impair in any degree 
, their loyalt}'- and devotion to the service 

Fortified ivith these opinions, and supported by 
the concurrence of the members of his council, the 
Governor-General decided upon abolishing the rite ; 
and in communication vuth the Nizamat Adawlat 
enacted and promulgated a regulation \ by which the 
practice of Suttee, or of burning or burying alive 
the widows of Hindus, was declared illegal, and 
punishable by the Criminal Courts The Police- 
officers were authorised to prevent its performance, 
and to apprehend the principal persons engaged in 
aiding or abetting it, who should be liable to trial 
for culpable homicide, and subject to imprisonment 
and fine. Nothing m the regulation was to preclude 
the chief criminal court from inflicting capital pun- 
ishment, according to the circumstances of the case, 
upon any persons convicted of having used violence 
or compulsion, or employed stupifying or mtoxi- 
cating drugs so as to debar a widow from the 
exercise of her free ivill, in the event of such a 
sacrifice taking place m violation of the law Thus 
was the question brought to a determination hon- 
om’able alike to the decision and to the humamty 
of Lord William Bentinck 

The apprehension which had been entertained of 

^ Regulation XVII, 1829 
VOL III T 
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BOOK m. the probable evil consequences of the abobtion of 
the Suttee, and of the violent resentment ond 
IMS. tumultuary resistance which it was likely to pro- 
voke, were singularly falsified some few attempts 
to evade or defy the law wore at first tried, and 
with occasional success, but the vigilnnco of the 
pohee, and the seizure and pimishment of the 
parties pnncipally concerned, ovmced the deter 
mination of the Government to enforce the pro- 
hibition , and the people quietly submitted to the 
law Enactments of a similar tendency ^cre pro- 
mulgated at Madras, and at Bombay, and with the 
like result as in Bengal' Some feeble clTorts were 
made in Bengal to obtam a reconsideration of the 
measure, and petitions were presented against it 
by a number of Ilindus, chiefly persons of opulence, 
both m the mtonor and in Calcutta Addresses of 
a contrary purport, commendatory of the resolution 
of the Government, were also presented by a re- 
spectable body of Hindus, licndcd b) names winch 
ha>o since become well known in Europe, ns tho«u 
of indindunls Mctonous o^c^ the prejudices of 
tlicir coimtiyTHcn, bj their lra> els m the regions of 
the West — Dwaraknnnth Thakur ond Bammohun 

' At Jf»dr»J the nrRoUtlon wmi 11101)1/ re^o*cted : nfpolitfoti I, 
1B30, At Boab«r tb« direct problWtlOT wmjconildrrtd 
as prat part of the tmilory Lad bccu but reccollr aancicd In the 
Ilntldi nostessletrs. It wia. tbe re f w thought •oJTkfrnI to rr*cted, by 
ncgulatJOQ I 1630, the cicmptJofl frofli the poo! hmrol of cuIpWe 
homWde which hid arconlcd to persoos awl ling at |I)C nlr of 
self itnrooUllon, by llcgulailon \lt .. 1627 Occ cav of scrinu* rc 
ililance oc cur re d la 1W3 in a depeodcocy of the Doenbay 1 y 

where upon the death of the llsja fire of bis wires aere fjreibly 
boroed, h dcflawr of ibe rfloil of the Am taat I oCtWl Coreml 
slooer to prereot it aJihoogh he bad a focre of 300 men at hi* 
mand, a rtH! Iirgtf body of armed mm a remliJc U «bo • re n I 
dlrprrsed uUbool lois of life ami the oeett Ity of raJUn| In rr^Ur 
troop* 
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Roy. As the application to the Govci’iior-Geneval, hi 

by the votaries oi the ancient superstition, proved un- 

availing, the petitioners liad recourse to the leinaiii- J829 
ing legal source of redress, an appeal to the king 
in council Their cause "svas deliberate^ and dispas- 
sionately argued before the Privy Council, in June 
1832; and after hearing the arguments of the 
appellants, and of the advocates of the Court of 
Directors, as respondents, the council recommended 
that the petition should be dismissed, and it was 
dismissed accordingly*. The rejection of the peti- 
tion was not followed by any excitement * an uneasy 
and sullen suspicion of the objects and intentions of 
the British Government continued for a while to 
pervade a considerable portion of the Hindu popu- 
lation, but it never assumed the form of popular 
agitation : and the progi’ess of time, and the con- 
tmued caution with which the British Government 
has abstained from further interposition, have dis- 
sipated any alarm and apprehension that might have 
been generated by its conduct in the prohibition of 
the Suttee Its mfluence has been even extended 
to the states of its albes , and various native prmces 
have been mduced to proscribe the ceremony withm 
their dommions^. They have not been always 
perhaps very smcere m their zeal for its suppres- 
sion; but their professed discountenance, and the 
diffusion of more humane principles and more en- 
hghtened ideas, have contributed to check and 

^ See Asiatic Monthly Journal, August 1832, pp 167, 223 

® Annual Reports and Correspondence, pnnted by order of Parlia- 
ment, relating to the burning of Hindu widows from July 1821 to 
March 1830, also printed Statement and Supplement presented on 
the part of the Court of Directors to the Priiy Council 
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BooKiiL restrict the practice, and, except on the death of 

some chief of high rank, the occurrence of the nte 

istt-ai. has become a rare event m the annals of Hindustan 
A measure even more impalatable to the Hindu 
community, -was some while afterwards eaiacted, 
but it attracted no notice at the tunc of its promul- 
gation, as it was mixed up with a vanety of pro- 
visions, which were mere modifications of the roles 
extendmg the powers of the native judicial officers, 
or supplementary to those previously established, 
and was worded with some degree of obscnnty* 
By the cxistmg regulations, all questions regarding 
succession to property wero to bo decided according 
to the religion of the parties, the Mobararaedan 
laws forming the general rules b) which the 
judges were to be guided with respect to Moham 
medans, Hindu laws, with respect to Hindus* It 
was now declared, that these rules apphed to such 
persons only os should be bomt fide professors of 
those religions, at the time of the application of the 
law to the case, being designed for the protection 
of the nghts of some persons, not for the dcpn\*ntioii 
of the nghts of others 'NYhcnei or, therefore, in a 
avil suit, the parties were of diflcrcnt persuasion^, 
— one being a 'Nfoliaramodan, the other a Hindu, 
or one or more being neither Mohominednns nor 
Hindus, tiic laws of those religions uxrc not to be 
pcrmittcilto operate to dcpriNosucli part} or parties 

• JlfpiUlfciti % II Ii l« a IUt^oUiIdq ftr mocTOInj; 

cfn*I» of ibr rnnl»to<M of tU^lilloo \ IMI *s<i 
w rtPktDfoUfT ruJr« to that eoactiofut — r«»«J tj tl»f /nlJrti 

la (^bdcH Iblh Octob^ IP3J 

f Sect \^ Rfyolilloo I\ S«%. \\ I Utl^a III- 

lf03 
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of any property to 'which, but for the operation of book hi 

such laws, the}’' "would have been entitled. In all 

such cases, the decision was to be governed by the 1 829-32 
principles of justice, equity, and good conscience 
The object of the enactment was, in fact, to bar the 
operation of the Hindu law, by which a convert to 
Mohammedanism or Cliristiamty, becoming an out- 
cast, forfeited his claim to the share of any heritable 
property, to which, as a Hindu, he would have been 
entitled: a forfeiture contributing powerfully to 
deprive the Hindus of the free exercise of their 
judgment, in the adoption of a different creed. It 
was not untd a much later period, that the ten- 
dency of this enactment attracted the notice of 
those who were principally affected by it. 

The prmcipal arrangements for the better ad- 
imnistration of revenue and justice, which were 
enacted at this period, especially those which 
provided for the union of police-duties with the col- 
lection of the revenue, and for the extension of the 
employment of native officers in responsible stations 
in either department, had been pre'viously mtro- 
duced at Madras Little more was there necessary, 
than to modify existing enactments for the better 
carrying out of the objects proposed by them, and 
the adoption of such a re organisation of estabhsh- 
ments, as should provide for the more econormcal 
discharge of their duties, without impairing their 
efficiency'. Nothing of any very particular mterest 

^ Regulation TV of 1832, following the example of the Bengal Regu- 
lation, admitted to judicial employment, in addition to Mohammedans 
and Hindus, natives of India who were the descendants of Euro- 
peans In 1833, hy Regulation lit, Sudder Amins were empowered 
to try cnramal cases under the authonty of the European of Native 
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sooKuL occurred m the legislative proceedings at this Pre- 
Bidency dunng the ndministmtion of Mr Lushmgton 
1B19-31. and Sit Fredenck Adam, by whom the former ^vl^3 
succeeded. Neither were any innovations of any 
magmtudo introduced at Bombay, the chief objects 
of the rcgulationa there passed bemg to eifplam 
and enlarge the provisions of those constitntmg 
the code of 1827, to bring -vvithm the operation of 
the existmg lavra the provmccs to which they had 
not been previously extended, to improve the 
oiganisation of the judicial and revenue depart 
meats, and to extend the powers of both European 
and Native functionaries In the latter respect, the 
enactments of the Bombay Government were more 
hboral than those of Bengal, as they assigned no 
limitation whatever to the value of the propertj m 
cml suits brought before the pnnapal native 
officer* From the end of ISSl, the separate 
legislation of the several Presidencies censed, under 
the provisions of the now charter granted to the 
Companj , and acts nppbcabic to tlio whole were 

cnTiittol Jodge* tsd the T«lor of tbcproprrtr Ktintcd Lo ctril tnlli, 
*bfcb Bjfcht be ln«l befbre ibewaw dV»eWpta» o/ officer*, and befoer 
DlttHct Moflilfit, vu r«I*ed re<pecU\clj to 3000 uid to lOOOnipee*. 
— >Sre *1*0 ilbute of Mr LaibSn^na I-lihScpt. 1S30 Coniin.IicnJ*e 
ofCwjimooi 1832 Geoeiml App IIL 

' HrgoUtloTi Win of 1091 e« 1 ftblhbed three d^iie* of oailre 
Jadidal fuactlooarie* •nitlTcJodge a principal tatlrecomml «!oftrr 
aod a {anlor uche coTntnI*«Soaeri otIiHeuI lu]!* beftire the firit were 
of UDlinuied amoant ( asd be va* aatoorifcd to decitle appealt from 
the natlre cotntnli foncr In propertr not exereding the ralye of 100 
rnpetx pnodpal Mtiro eomini* lorjcT eropowTTrd |o nljutll 

Ote •alt* to the extent of lOOOO nipcet, the Jirnlor to thxt of -OOO 
the Utter beirti; iLe limit In Itctr^ of the priaelpjl Sod Icf \TnIP* 
— For the modtfkatkm* erftbe •Titrtn at IfoBsliar Mloijt of tftr 

John 'lalcdm, lOlh Nor ^^30, printed In the JodicUI to 

the Report of the tomm of the llouce of ComoKiot. 'in. IV r »}>o 
l^rtter of the CaiealU Finance Commltlre **0tb SepU 189(1 No, III 
<ici>cril Vpp, rtf port of Comm Iltwtc oftorrntc*, IST' 
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thenceforth passed by the Governor-General of book in 
India in Council. 

In the early part of the administration of Sir 1829 
John I\Ialcohn at Bombay, the local government was 
involved in a discussion with the Supreme Court 
at the Presidency, which originated in the same 
lofty conceptions of its powers, and the same con- 
temptuous disregard of the political circumstances 
of the Indian Government, whicli had been mani- 
fested by the Supreme Court of Bengal, at the period 
of its hrst institution. The question of conflicting 
jurisdiction had been in some respects set at rest 
by subsequent acts of the British legislature; but 
there were others in which the language of the 
statutes was so vague and unprecise, as to afford 
a foundation for the pretensions of the British 
judges to extend their authority beyond the limits 
Avithiii which it could alone be exercised compatibly 
witli the interests of the people, and the stability 
of the Government At Bengal and Madras, the 
prolonged existence of the Courts had accustomed 
the judges to pay some consideration to the rela- 
tions in which they stood to the state, and although 
even with them collisions occasionally occurred, yet 
their general conduct was cautious and conciliatory, 
and no serious dispute had arisen between them 
and the local governments At Bombay, the in- 
stitution of a Supreme Court was a novelty, and 
the judges had yet to learn the exact nature of 
their position The administration of Enghsh law, 
restricted at Bombay, as well as at the other Pre- 
sidencies, to the seat of Government, and to British 
subjects m the provinces, had been for a consider- 
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BOOK in. able period entrusted to a single Europenn judge, 

with the designation of Recorder, whose court had 

is». been fully adequate to the adjudication of all the 
causes nhich could be brought before it in the 
legitimate spirit of its institution As, however, 
there were courts at Calcutta and Madras presided 
over by three of His Majesty’s judges, the precedent 
suggested a favourable plea for the extension of 
ministerml patronage , and without any advertence 
to the relative circumsfances of the Presidencies, 
their comparative extent of wealth and population, 
a similarly cumbrous and costly maclunerj was 
devised for the administmtion of English law in 
Bombay In 1828 a Supremo Court was accordingly 
established at Bombay, of which Sir Ednard 'B'’cst, 
•who had previously held the olHcc of Recorder, was 
appointed tlio Chief Justice in the follomng year 
Tlio effects of the augmented dignity of the now 
courts ivcro soon cxliibitcd, and cases occurred 
which, although of no very great importance, 
clearly evinced a disposition to set aside the local 
goiemraent, and usurp nn independent and para 
mount autbonty At the penod at wliicli we arc 
amved. Sir Edward IVest was associated on the 
bench with Sir Clinrles CImmbers and Sir John 
Peter Grant, and lie and liis colleagues engaged, 
■with more than decorous vclicmcncc, in contests 
with the Goicrnment regarding the extent of their 
junsdiLtion, of wliicli interested indmdiials in 
Boinbaj were not slow to tnhe advantage One 
occasion of this bind brought matters to a cn is 
A 'Mnbrnttn joittli of wealth nnd distinction. Mono 
liaghmiatb, laid been left, upon the decease of his 
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parents, under the guardianship of his grand- book in 
uncle Pandurang Rainchander, a Idnsman of the 
late Peshwa, and an inhabitant of Poona The 1829. 
relations of his wife, desirous of having charge of 
Moro Ragliunath for purposes of their own, re- 
paired to Boinbaj^; and declaring that the youth 
was compulsorily detained by liis grand-uncle in a 
state of confinement, b}^ wliicli his life was endan- 
gered, obtained from the Supreme Court a writ of 
Habeas Corpus for the conve5^ance of the lad to 
Bombay. The execution of the writ was resisted 
by the magistrate of Poona with the sanction of the 
Government, not only because the affidavits on 
which it was granted were entirely false, but be- 
cause neither uncle nor nephew had ever resided 
or possessed property in Bombay by which they 
could be considered in any degree amenable to the 
processes of English law; and the jurisdiction of 
the supreme court did not extend to Poona. The 
court, although admitting, that, according to the 
restrictions of the Charter, Pandurang Ramchander 
and Horo Baghunath might not be subject to its 
jurisdiction, yet, holdmg that, as it had been en- 
dowed with the powers of the King’s Bench, it 
was bound to watch over and protect the personal 
hberty of all the king’s subjects in India without 
reference to territorial limitation,^ persisted in its 


^ According to the Report of the Judgment of Sir C Chambers, he 
said — “ Neither Moro Raghunath, the boy in whose favour the writ 
has been issued, nor Pandurang Ramchander, the person who detains 
him in custody, are subject to the junsdiction of the court (according 
to the declarations of the Charter) , and if the court have an^ autho- 
rity, it must be founded upon some other principle of a wider and 
more extensile influence ’’—Asiatic Journal for April, 1829, p 491 
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BOotiiL assertion ofjunsdictijon in tJiia particular cose, and 

repeated its warrant for the production of the person 

192 S. of the boy At an early stage of the proceedings, Sir 
Edward West died* Sir C Chambers died shortly 
afterwards, previously dcclanng his detcnnmation 
to uphold the procecings of the court* The solo 
management of the case devolved upon the survinng 
judge, Sir J Grant Pnor to the death of his col 
league, an effort was made by the Government of 
Bombay to recall the judges to a dispassionate con 
Bidoration of the mischievous consequences of the 
course they were pursuing , and an informal, but tern 
pernte and respectful, letter was addressed tothem bj 
Sir J llalcolm and the other members of the Conn 
cll, requesting the eonrt to abstain from nets which 
must produce a collision between the authontios, 
untd the result of a reference to the Court of 
Directors should be known , announcing, that in 
the mean time they had directed, that no rctiims 
should bo made to any writ of Ilnbcas Corpus, 
directed to officers of the provincial courts or to 
any nntno subjects not residing in the island 
of Bomba) This letter was not onl) disregarded, 
hut the sendmg of it was treated bj the judges ns a 
presumptuous and impertinent derogation from 
their dignity, an unwarrantable attempt to obatnict 
the independent distribution, of justice, and an act 
■both higlil) unconstitutional and cnininal The 
letter formed also the subject of a lolumiiious pcti 
tion to the Pnv) Council by Sir lolin Grant, and 

• Oo the ISih 

• JoJpoent r«>n<wn«tl oo llic*0lh cf Seplftoter C 

Chimbctt dkJ la tbemlUle cf October — Mwth/ Joartad 

April, I9W r? •*’** 
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in tlic mean time further processes were issued for bookiii 
tliebrmgmg of Moro Eagluinatli to Bombcay. The 
execution of tliese Avas resisted by order of the i829 
GoA’ernment, to tlie extent of placing a native 
guard at the dwelling of Pandurang Kamchander. 

An attachment against the person of the guardian 
Avas next served through the Government; but, as 
they persisted in refusing to recognise the poAver of 
the court, Sir John Grant thought it incumbent upon 
him to close the court altoo:ether for a season. This 
measure dreAV from the GoA’^ernment a proclama- 
tion, declaring its determination to protect the 
persons and property of the inhabitants of Bombay ; 
and calling upon all classes of the community to 
give such aid, as Avould enable it in some degree to 
alleAuate the evils Avhich such a measure Avas cal- 
culated to produce. The Chief Justice replied to 
this, by denying that the court Avas closed ; and 
explaming his orders to imply, that the functions 
of the court Avere suspended simply, not absolutely 
as Avas stated in the proclamation, only for a period, 
and under a condition Avhich it Avas Avithm the 
poAver of the Governor and Council to fulfil. A 
reference Avas at the same time made to the 
Supreme Government, which, dechning to interfere, 
under the impression that the final decision of the 
Privy Conned would be shortly received in Bombay, 

Sir John Grant thought it unadvisable to contmue 
the suspension indefinitely ; and the proceedings of 
the court were resumed after an interruption of 
two months^ The determination of the question 
was not much longer delayed. 

^ From 2lBt April to the 17th June, 1829 
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BOOKm. Altbongh overwhelmed with a cloud of words, 
^ and obscured by a laboured display of legal learn 
lasa mg, the proceedings of tho Supreme Court of 
Bombay, os was confessed ly both the judges, were 
based mainly on two grounds, the powers of his 
Majesty’s Court of Kmg’s Bench, and tho delegation 
of tho lite powers to the Supremo Court of Bom 
bay According to the dicta of the judges, tho 
Court of King’s Bench was empowered, on behalf 
of tho Crown, to issue mandatory or high preroga 
tivo writs to all and every one of the subjects of 
the Crown wherever they might be, even although 
they should bo resident in foreign countries The 
wnt of Ilabeas Corpus tvas n ivnt of this desenp- 
tion, having no reference to suits between party 
and party, which was the proper interpretation of 
tho term jurisdiction , but, being of universal 
and irresistible apphcation for tlic protection of tho 
King’s subjects — for “ tho King ought to have an 
account ahy any of his subjects are imprisoned, 
nud it IS agreeable to all persons and places, and 
no answer can satisfy it except the return, aim 
causa, of the reason of the detention, and the paratiim 
haheo corpus, tho production of tho person detained ” 
Tlie Court of King’s Bencli was entrusted with tho 
poiver of issuing such writs, because it was nbvaj's 
considered tho Kings Supreme Court of Tiisticc 
for the exercise of his prerogatite Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the people of India were, according to 
the pnnciple-s of the constitution, to be regarded ns 
the subjects of the King, lliej were, without niij 
exemption or exception, amcnnlilc to liis aiithonti, 
ns adminulcrcd bj the Judges of hi< Court Then- 
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■was not a native of India resident -within the book in. 
dominions over which the East India Company was 
permitted to liold temporaiy rule (but wliich vere i829 
in law and fact dominions of the Crown), to whom 
a high prerogative wiat, such as the Habeas Corpus, 
might not be issued, and who was not bound at 
once, and without reservation to obey it 

As, however, the remoteness of the two countries 
rendered it inconvenient for the Court of King’s 
Bench sitting at 'Westminster to be applied to on 
every occasion on which the liberty of the subject 
might be endangered, it had become necessary that 
the same high trust should be exercised by delega- 
tion ; and such vicarious powers were conferred upon 
His Majesty’s Courts at aU the Indian Presidencies. 

This was a totally different thing from the question 
of jurisdiction ; which was merely a power given to 
the Court, -within certam local limits, to deteimiine 
the rights of parties in adverse suits, according to 
the laws prevailing within those hmits, and to award 
compensation for any wrong or injury that had 
been committed by one party against the other. 

Under such limitations, the court could not be em- 
powered to issue a prerogative process ; but that 
such was not the intention of the Charter, was evi- 
dent, from its further provisions and the specifica- 
tion which constituted the Court the representative 
m India of the Court of King’s Bench, and gave to 
the Judges, mdividu ally and collectively, throughout 
the territories subject to the Presidency of Bombay, 
all the authority which the Judges of the Court of 
Kmg’s Bench had within the limits of England — 
meaning^ in fact, that they should have the same 
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BOOK TIL power of watching over and &ecunng the liberty of 
^ the gubjecta of the Crown, without any distinction. 

IBM. of colour or rehgion, as the Judges in England 
possessed with respect to the European subjects -of 
the realm It was not, therefore, an unwarranted 
stretch of jurisdiction m the technical sense of the 
term, which mduced the Judges to issue the orders 
to a Mahratta chief^ resident at Poona and oat of 
their jurisdiction os far as regarded a wnt at com 
mon law, but the fulfilment of their obhgations, 
aa the representatives of Majesty, and the o\crci8c 
of that sovereign power, which was the undoubted 
pnvilege and prerogative of the Crown 

That the wording of the Charter, and the absence 
of any clear definition os to the mcomng of the 
designation “British Subjects’, furnished a pica 
for the pretensions of the Court, could scarcely bo 
denied, but at tho some time there can bo no 
reasonable doubt of tho intention of tho Lcgisla 
turc, which, without compromising tho rights of 
tho Crown to territory conquered by its subjoctf, 
had invested tho Company intli tho sovereign 
authority over the nntivta of India, in tho ohnous 
meaning of that denomination In restncting the 
jurisdiction of tho English Courts to tho Prcsidcn 
cics, and to Bntish bom subjects in tho Pronnee^, 
it Iiad never purposed to confino tho term to the 
tcehnicnl application given to it by the Tiidges 
of tho Court of ikunlay, and to sanction procesv^ 
— which, whntcvxr tlicir origin, had tho ctToct of 
bringing persons before tho Court, who, cvin hy 
the ftdmL««ion of the Bench, wore not anienidile 
to its judgment ns plnintiHs or deftndniit*' I' 
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restricting the authority of the Courts to cer-BooKiii 
tain specified persons in the provinces, the exemp- 
tion of all others was necessarily implied, and >829 
it was placed beyond all doubt by the sanction 
which the Supreme Legislature had given to the 
local governments, to appoint judges, andv institute 
courts, and devise processes, and origmate laws for 
all those who were not amenable to the King’s 
Courts If the power of the Kmg’s Bench had been 
delegated to the English Courts in India, the powers 
of the Sovereign had been also delegated, with cer- 
tain exceptions, to the Indian Goveniment, subject 
alone to the authority of the Supreme Legislature, 
the Parbament, and the Crown, and in their place, 
in all that concerned the natives of India beyond 
assigned limits, they were reignmg supreme over 
all the Courts of Judicature whatever. One advan- 
tage of these disputes was the determination of the 
question The petition of Sir John Grant to the 
Privy Council, and the arguments of his advocates, 
exhausted all that could be urged m defence of the 
Court of Bombay, to no avail, the judgment of the 
Council, confirmed by the Kmg, pronounced the 
Judges to be in error, and decided that the writs 
of Habeas Corpus were improperly issued , and that 
the Supreme Court of Bombay had no power or 
authority to issue a writ of Habeas Corpus, except 
when directed either to a person resident withm 
those local limits wherem such Court had a general 
jurisdiction, or to a person out of such local limits, 
who was personally subject to the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ^ The decision 

' It has not been thought necessary to detail the circumstances of 
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BOOK nr was received by the natives of the provincGS, under 
^ the Bombay Presidency, with imiversal satisfaction , 
i8». although, in Bombay itselfj a different feeling seems 
to have prevailed^ 

The discussions at Bombay, and questions of a 
similar nature, but investigated m a very different 
spirit, induced the Government of Bengal, m com 
mumcation with the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Calcutta, to take into consideration the means of 
secunng the cooperation of the two authorities in 
framing laws for the administration of justice, and 
preventing the recurrence of conflicting jurisdiction 

UQotber c&m, la wbkh tbe Cotzrt U>D«d » wnt of lltbeu Ccrpoi to 
eotopel tbo ke«pcr of Um tt Tbjuma to prodoco tbe p«f»oa of ft 
pHeoBcr deulned onder to order of oao of tbe Compiutj'a Jctdmt 
Mt tft tbli formed ooe ubject of tbe ioqafrr tbe esue wai pmrtM 
for bj tbe two fijUowlQg decree* of MU >Ii^fe*tjr lo Ceoaril i "Tb# 
Supreme Coort bft« oo po w er or tatboritj to bne a writ of Ilftbeu 
Cc^Bt to tbe (ftoler or officer of • Nttlre (Comeftor •) Coort. uiorb 
officer the Sapretne Comt baviog do power to dUeWgo pereooi im* 
pmooed under tbe catboritj of ft Nilire Coort* tftt>d ^'ibe Bu 
preme Coort U boood to ooilet tbe JoHedletieo of the Nitlre Coort 
without haring tbe «ame epeciwll/ Mt forth b tbe retortJ lo ■ writ of 
Ilibeoa Corpoi *— A* 3Iooth]jr Joaroil, dulj ISSS p. JS-t 

* Id AD iddrets to tbe Gorcroor flrun tbe rutlre* of Pooea. relbrriu 
lo an addren from tbe natlrca of Bombay to Sb J P Cnnt. b whka 
it bad beea uaerted that tbe eiCesrioo of tbe Jortsdictlon of tbe Su 
precne Cotzrt to tbe protbers would be graiU^bg to tbe whole 
popoldtioo, tbej declare **lhat ibe;^ bare reedred tbe btrlfigrece 
with dlcma; aod grief t* tod, referrlDg to tbe uaoaaetloa which bad 

f ireo rite to ibe dj»etrubo*, ob v r r c “ Latt jw when a proer^t wa* 
Mo ed agalait Pandorang Raiocbaadrr Dhamdbari a repreeroUtloo 
of oar fear* of tbe bfriogetaeot of our pri»negre wn made to tbe 
Gorernmeut. Tbe Goremaient w*j pleated lo aotwer bi bj an 
auTzriDce that our feara were groaodlett | az?d tbe rubeequent meaitnee 
wH^ tared tbe boBcmr of the bonae of Ibe DhamJbart, Intdrrd the 
commuait/ with coofijenee —and they eoocloj br ** Imploriep ibfl 
r o um m c p t lo loae oo thn b traotmlnlng |o ibe ftome aulhontle* 
tbrlr prajer that ibo jarirdlcllon of the 8iiprrti.c Court of lloffib y 
will rrol be etleaJcd to Ibelr protlnrc"| iigoeJ br l»o tboo*anJ |er 
aoot. bcbdbg all Ibe priodpal chief* Thcte can be do d>vibt ibal 
ihli wmi ibe geaoloe eiprettioo of tbe MBiiioetitiof ibenilirr nopul 
iloo CTcrywbrre beyood ibe Hmlta of Bomhay A Utle Monltly 
Jcwmal, Frb. J83I p sa J*ee al« IwHameniirT Drbatet llotue 
rf Cotnmoos Itt Sr|*1 IftJI 
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In the actual state of the law there were many and book hi 
obvious defects, which the prospective alterations 
in the relations between Great Britam and India ,329 
were likely to render still more embarrassmg; for 
which anticipatory remedies could not be pro- 
vided, and which could not be at all tunes con- 
veniently referred to the only authority competent 
to correct them — ^the Parliament of Great Britain 
It was, therefore, concluded by the Government, 
that it was a matter of urgent expediency to have 
m India a person or persons legally competent to 
legislate for all classes and all places subject to the 
political rule of the Company The only elements 
for such a legislature, available m India, were the 
two supreme authorities of the Company, and the 
crovm; and it was proposed, therefore, to recom- 
mend that the members of the Supreme Government, 
and the judges of the Supreme Courts of Calcutta, 
should be constituted a Legislative Council, with 
power to enact laws for the guidance of all courts, 
whether established by the kmg, or by the local 
government, within the territories of the East India 
Company, and for the regulation of the rights and 
obligations of all persons subject to their authority^ 

The necessity of a legislative couucd was fully re- 
cognised by the judges; but the nature and ex- 
tent of its powers, and the members of whom it 
should consist, were questions of greater perplexity 


‘ Letter from the Governor-General m council to the Honourable 
Sir Charles E Gre}, Sir John Tranks, and Sir Edward R^an, judges 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, I4th Jul\', 1829 
— Comm H of Commons, 1831 Third Report, Appendix, No V 
For striking instances of the encroachments of the Courts at all three 
Prc'-idcnciPS, see Minute of Sir C Metcalfe, 25th April, 1829, in 
the same Appendix 
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BooKiu That it should legislate for all persons withiu the 
^ temtones sabject to the Bntish power, 'nns the 
iwp. mam object of its formation, but as those persons 
belonged to a vanety of races, professmg different re 
bgions, observmg different institutions, and existing 
in various conditions of society, it was evident that 
one common system was utterlyinapplicableto them 
all, and that legislation for their benefit must bo 
foundedon different and not imfrequentlydiscordant 
prmciples, keeping also in view the subordination 
of the council to the Government of Great Britain, 
and the necessity of conforming to the spint of the 
laws m force m the paramount country A still 
more embarrassing question was tho composition of 
the council — of whom should it consist? The racm 
bers of tbo Government would, of course, retain at 
leost a principal voice in the passing of laws affecting 
tJic numerous population mth whoso interests the) 
were clinrged, and of wliosc wants and wishes the) 
■were likely to bo best infonned Tho Judges of 
the Supremo Court would bnng to the council tJic 
ivciglit of their nutliont) and tho knowledge of 
those national laic's, i^hich an influentml nlfhotigh 
limited number of indmduals in India claimed as 
their birth nglit, and which tho prejudices of the 
Bntisli public would render it dangerous to set 
aside At tho same time tho ossocintion of tlic 
IcgislntiNC and judianl poorer was open to obMous 
objection, ns the judges miglit cxjfccKsl to 
administer, with an iinfair and partial bias, the bws 
which the) themselves Iind enacted. Tlit nccc^<ion of 
incmlwrs drawn fromotliercln^ve^, howiverde^imhlf* 
nshkil) to fiiniisli individuals mo**! c<*gmfnnt oflhu 
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provisions required for tlie interests of the people, bookiii 
was inexpedient, as involving a character of repre- 
sentative government, to which the cmcumstances 1829 
of the country were wholly unfitted. The servants 
of the company could not be expected to exercise 
mdejiendent judgment, and their experience was 
already available to the government The other por- 
tions of the European community were too insigni- 
ficant m number and information, and too httle 
identified with a country with which they had only 
a temporaiy and self-interested connection, to be 
of any weight in devising laws for the whole of 
India • and the only class of mdividuals who could 
be contemplated as the legitimate representatives 
of the people, were natives, of wealth and respect- 
ability. Their admission, however, would be too 
wide and sudden a departure from the political 
principles which had hitherto prevailed, and the 
constitution of the legislative council, in the opmion 
of the Government and of the Judges, was, for the 
present, at least, to be 'limited to those "two autho- 
rities, with such additional person or persons as 
should be appointed by the Crown. A recommen- 
dation to tins effect, and the draft of a Bill to carry 
it into operation, were transmitted to England^. 

The proposed combination of the siqireme executive 
and judicial bodies was there disapproved of, but 
the power to legislate for all persons, whether 
British or native; and for all Courts of Justice, 
whether established by Royal Charter or otherwise , 
and for all places and things soever throughout the 

* Letter from the Go\ernor-General to the Court of Director';, 14th 
Octoter, 1330 Ibid Appendiv, V , No 25 
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temtones Butject to the Company's government, 
was granted by the reneived charter to the Governor 
General in Council, mth the aid of an additional 
member of Council, oppomted by the Court of 
Directors from among other persons than their 
servants, subject to the confirmation of the King, 
such additional member not to be entitled to sit and 
vote in Council, except at meetings thereof for 
making laws and r^nlations The Court of 
Directors was authorised to repeal any acts and 
regulations so made, and nothing m the enactment 
ws to bar the controlhng and legislative powers 
of the Porhament In Indio, howo\cr, the enact 
ments of the Council miro to ha\'e the force of 
Acts of Parliament, and to bo similarly obeyed 
These provisions onned the Goemment with an 
arbitrary power, which, however foreign to the 
British constitution, was suited to the pohticol 
circumstances of India, and which was little liable 
to abuse, us long os the control of the home 
outhontics was ngilnnt and cffcctiic 

The greater part of these important measures 
were cither accomplished or brought into an ad 
^anccd state of progress ^^thln the two first jears 
of I ord William Bcntinck’s administration At the 
end of that penod, the Go\cmor Gcncml deter- 
mined to make a protracted stnj In the Upp<r 
Pronnccs, ImMiig previously, on two difilrcul 
occasions, paid bncf Msits to some of tho^c most 
readily acccssibU from Calcutin' lk*sidc3 the con- 

‘ lojioirtry IPia LonlW Urttlnck ifrf Bmiral pvtlw* 

of rwTirtb. Ilontpoff »od Ulc*Krjw>«| iml la ih** fr»l ihrrr 
pfIMO Jlchar lirtnrr* ard ttonKlport rtlkfalfTl itfw K*' 
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venience of communicating more readily witli the book hi 
several native states in alliance with the 'British 
Government, a principal object of the journey was issl 
the conclusion of some definite arrangement for the 
settlement of the revenue of the Western Pro- 
vinces upon a more permanent footing than had 
yet been established. Arrangements which had 
been adopted ten years before for the determination 
of the preliminary steps taken for the ascertainment 
of the capabilities of the land, and the rights of 
occupants, had still to be carried into effect. Little 
or no progress had been made. In many of the' 
districts, no settlements had been concluded , in 
those in which some few villages had been settled, 
scarcely any had been confiinned ; and, m the 
greater number, periods, varying from twenty 
years to something less than a century, were 
spoken of as necessary for the termination of the 
task This failure was ascribed partly to the want 
of precise instructions for the gmdance of the col- 
lectors ; partly to the infinite number and minute- 
ness of the details to be investigated, but partly 
also to the laborious and distasteful character of 
the duty, inspniug a marked disinchnation to carry 
it on in many of the functionaries charged with its 
performance^. To give a fresh impulse to the in- 
quiry, and determine by what means a satisfactory 
settlement might be accomplished within a rea- 
sonable period, were the especial objects of 
the Governor General’s communications with the 


' Letter from Governor- General to Sudder Board of Revenue on 
Deputation, par 70 — Report Comm House of Commons, 1832, Re- 
\enue. Appendix III , No 82 
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BOOKUL revenue officers who Tvere smnmoned to form com 
nutteos at the several stations on his way op the 
iMi country, to discuss qncstions connected with the 
revenue management The subject was unrcmit 
tingly agitated during his residence in the hills, 
and wns brought to a close on his return by a 
personal conference with the members of the Sudder 
Board for the Western Provinces, some of the 
chief revenue officers of the same, and the officers 
of the Survey Department, held at Allahabad, in 
January, 1888 The arrangements proposed m 
consequence, received the sanction of the Governor 
General in Council in the following March Tliey 
differed from those proposed by the earlier enact 
ment, chiefly m tbcir simphAcatJon, and in the 
omission of various heads of inquir}, which, how 
ever desirable to be known, were not indispensable 
to ft just and ftccurato assessment, and the ascertain 
ment ofwhicli invohxd a disproportionate cxpendi 
ture of labour and time Thej were still, howover, 
based ujKrn general surv eye of the areas of the village 
lands and the measurement and registration of in 
dmduol fields the former conducted by European 
officers, tlie latter, bj native survejors under Lu 
ropenn supcnntcndcncc The results of the general 
survey were embodied in n map, those of the field 
sunov v\crc presen cd m village registers The 
sunejs specified niso the proportion of cultivated, 
ciiltuniblo, and waste land , and noticcil nnj cir 
cumstnuccs favourable or unfiivoumblc to culti 
vntton, although it was not thought iiccc<«nr) to 
enter into a minute classificntion of soils l)i‘*|mtc« 
concerning boundaries were determined on tlic Pj>ot 
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1)3’ the collector or Iiis nssistent, through the iu-BooKiii 
strunientxalih’- of Pancha^’nts chosen from the inha- 
bitants. The exact limits and dimensions of the isn 
village being thus delermincd, the amount of the 
assessment and the ascertainment of the parties b}’- 
■whom it was to be paid, devolved on the collector, 
b^’’ whom disputed claims, of more than one }’ear’s 
standing, were reserved for future adjudication 
In tixmg the amount of the assessment, reference 
was not had, as previousl}' proposed, to tables of 
the kinds of produce and their fluctuating prices; 
but to a comparison with the past assessments of 
the same district, or of others of like extent and 
situation ; to a general consideration of the circum- 
stances and capability of the land ; and to a free 
and public communication with all who claimed an 
interest m the decision The respective rights of 
individuals were ascertained and recorded ; and 
engagements entered into with them personally, or 
with representatives chosen by themselves, according 
to the tenures by wliich they held, and under which 
they were separately or jointly responsible for the 
amount of the public revenue. Li place of the 
brief intervals hitherto adopted, the assessment was 
settled for a term which was finally extended to 
thirty years' Subsidiary to these measures, a re- 
gulation was enacted to provide for the more 
speedy determination of judicial questions cog- 
nisable by tbe revenue officers employed in making 
settlements ; and to authorise them to have re- 


* Minute of Lord W Bentinck, 26th of September, 1832 Simla 
Circular Instructions of the Revenue Board, Western Provinces 
September, 1833. 
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BooKiiL course to arbitration, at tbeir discretion, and to 
enforce the ariurd of the Ponclinjnts, from "n Inch no 
J63t appeal iyos allowed The villnge accountants who 
had manifested a great reluctance to produce 
authentic accounts, were compelled by the same 
enactment to furnish them regularly to the col 
lector, and in order to strengthen the establish 
mente of the fisc, deputy collectors were nppomted, 
who might bo selected from the natives of India, 
of any class or religious persuasion’ Under tins 
enactment, the instructions furnished to the revenuo 
and survey officers, and the spirit infiised into tlic 
T\ hole 8) stem by the cample and cncoumgeracnt 
of tlio Governor General, tbc work received an im 
pulse which earned it bnskly fonvnrd Tlic torpor 
which had hung over the preceding ten years was 
dissipated, and in the course of an equal period, 
the revenue settlement of the Western Provinces 
was completed upon principles equally conducive 
to the improving resources of the state and the 
grovvnng prospent} and happiness of the people’ 

> ncgolatioa I\^ 1833 

* Report* h»re bwi pnoted of lh« KltlnwoU of dHTeffol portjfw, 
coQTc) mg ft greftt of c u fi o oa aod Importaat loformftllon. To tbit 

npoa tctUrmnit of Axluifrrh «e hare alraMl/ bad occuloa to 
refer toL L p ^23 Thl« wm eoodo Jed In Detember I M7 Tbere 
are ©then for ARTftt Camnpore VfjopoH, Moraffiirwicar Sabaraopur 
laft»*»elc^eonipletcd, foTtbemoalpajt, about ApvtkoUf 

and aulheiitle d«criplIon of tb* whole wtUemeot procni U glTcn In 
a periodical wo^ puWidieJ at Merrot, ibe Meerut Uolrertal Ma^ 
aloe Tol Ir No 10. The eocaninnkailofi belween the eollAetor and 
eiJthaloo U hlphlr charaetcriule. See \pp IV The 
of tbe anaagemeot arr pobbthed Id ibe Jotmta) of the btatl ileal 
SocIetT bj Cot Sjkea, from ofHclal documenti TTie total rrtmoe 
ofihe North »e*t IVottoce* In IblC ' w»* lluprr* tmouj* or 
about four mfllK* ateriing being an Inctraie on that of IBM of 
while Ic» pre« ure opon the coltlraton 1* aboan to Le 
eiceedbcl/ light amounting to little luore than two nonera, or atoirt 
fuor ihllbaga per be»d per aopttm.-— Jornml of tbe Suii Iteal ^xlny 
ofLonJor tol. p 3t3- 
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Little progrc<:s made in the general improve- nooKiii 
ment of criminal lav* and ])olicc; but a very im- 
portent boon wa^ conferred upon ext cn';ive portions i83i 
of the Company’s territory, and the adjacent coun- 
tries, by the acti\e and cflicacious mea'^ures wliicli 
were pursued for tlic extiipation of tlic numerous 
and formidable gangs of depredator^, known by the 
name of d'hugs The'^e miscreants, robbers, and 
murderers, b}' hcreditaiy descent, were numerousl}^ 
scattered through Central India, following ostensibly 
the peaceful avocations of agriculture or trade, but 
subsisting chiefly by the booty obtained from their 
victims, wliom tliey invariabl}' put to death ly stran- 
gulation,^ before the}" rifled tliem. Quitting tlieir 
homes in bands more or less numerous, according 
to the object of the expedition, and travelling 
sometimes to a considerable distance, it was their 
practice to fall in, as if by accident, witli tlic 
persons whom they purposed to destroy; and by 
a pretended similarity of destination as mercliants, 
travellers, or pilgrims, become companions of tlieir 
way — winning their confidence by cheerful and 
conciliatory manners, and by simulating the Idee 
apprehensions of the dangers of the road. On 
arriving at a place favourable for the safe exe- 
cution of their project, a strip of cloth, or an 
unfolded turban was suddenly thrown round 
the neck of the victim, the ends of which were 
crossed and drawn tight by some of the party, while 
others secured the feet and hands, until life was 


* The term Thug properly denotes “a cheat " In some parts of In- 
dia these people are known by the more appropnate designation of 
Phansi-gar, the bearer of a noose ‘'phansi,” with which they strangle 
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BooKiii. extin^iBhed The dead body vms then plundered 
of everything of value, and baned in a hole dug in 
iM> the ground, in a place little exposed to observation 
Whatever the number of the travellers, not one vms 
suffered to escape, os the Thugs took care always 
considerably to out number those whom they in 
tended to attack Scouts were stationed to inter- 
cept or give notice of approaching passengers, and 
every vestige of the deed of violence was carefully 
obbtemted, nor could the circninstanccs of its per 
petration be ascertained, os no c^ndenco was pro- 
curable, except thot of the Thugs themselves, ond 
they ■u'ere bound to secrecy by the most solemn 
oaths they could devise — os well as by their own 
interests — (he habits of their lives, and the influence 
of a blind and mischievous superstition 

Tho practice of committing murder, in the mode 
pursued by tho Thugs, was common to a num 
ber of associations, wlio, although composed of per 
sons of different religions and castes, and inlinbitmg 
very distant parts of India, were identified ns a 
confederacy of criminality, and were known to cacJi 
other, wherever they met, by a system of secret sign^ 
and n peculiar conventional dialect Tlit members of 
each gang were taught from their earliest youth, to 
consider the commission of murder means of the 
noo^ as ihcir horeditaiy calling, and to rcgnnl 
tlicmsches as tha mere instruniLnts of destiny, 
%\hosc irresistible inll was to be ncccs«nnh accom 
pbshed by them, und cxemptctl them from nil n 
5ponsibilit\ Tlie bo> ivns at first tmp]o\e<l as u 
scout, and not ponnillctl to wiinc-'s tlic jirocoed 
ings of his senior^, as lie grtw older, he was 
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allowed to see and handle the corpse of the victim, book hi 
and assist in the interment; and wlien he attained 
manhood, and displayed adequate strength and reso- i 83 i. 
Intion, he was intrusted with what had then become 
to him an object of ambition, the application of 
the noose. Pi cvions to the murder, he went through 
a form of mysterious initiation by one of the ciders 
whom he chose for his Guru or spiritual guide. The 
influence of education and example were thus con- 
firmed by a solemn rite; and the Tliug proceeded m 
his career with no feelings of compunction or re- 
morse. Nor was he, m general, m other respects 
cruel or sanguinary He looked upon the plunder 
of travellers as his professional avocation, and their 
murder as the necessary condition of his own 
security — sanctioned by divine indications, and the 
approbation of his tutelary dmnity.^ 

Many of the Thugs, in all parts of India, were 
Mohammedans; but being wholly ignorant of the 
principles of the Koran, and having admitted Hindu 
castes into the confederacy, they had borrowed 
from their associates many of the superstitious no- 
tions of degenerate Hinduism, and the especial vene- 
ration of Devi, Durga, or Bhavani, the bride of Siva, 

* “ A Thug leader, of most polished manners and great eloquence, 
being asked one day, in my presence, by a native gentleman, whether he 
never felt compunetioninmurdcnn^ innocent people, replied with a smile 
‘ Does any man feel compunction in following his trade, and are not all 
our trades assigned us by Providence ?’ The native gentleman said — 

‘ How many people have you killed with your own hands in the course 
of your life ?’ ‘I have killed none’ ‘Have you not just been de- 
scribing to me a number of murders ?” ‘ Yes, but do you suppose I 
could have committed them ? Is any man killed from man’s killing ? 

Is it not the hand of God that kills him, and are we not instruments 
in the hand of God ?’ ” — Sleeman, Ramsiana, voce Bhurtote The 
doctrine is genuine Hinduism, understanding by the term God — Time 
or Destiny — or, rather, the inevitable consequences of pre-esistcnce 
manifested in a present hfe, which is what the Hindus mean by destiny 
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BooKHL under one or other of those terrific forms which, 
according to the Paarnmc legends, she assumed for 
i8ji the destruction of malevolent spints, but in which 
she IS now held \sj popular creduhty to be the par 
ticular patroness of nil vagabonds, and thieves, and 
murderers In common with Hindus of all classes, 

the Thugs attached great significance to signs and 
omens, the appearance of birds, beasts, or reptiles 
the cnes they uttered the direction m which they 
accompanied or crossed the path — and similar ac- 
cidents which they, however, were singular in 
oscnbmg to the immediate influence of Devi, and 
interpreting os indications of her pleasure with re 
gard to the prosecution of their cntcrpnscs The 
omens were so numerous, that a right knowledge 
of them \ra8 difhcult to ho acquired, and to n mis- 
taken interpretation the Thugs asenbed nnj dis 
appointment or calamity that might befall them 
Besides observing the usual Hindu festivals of 
which Durgn or Ivob is the jjrcsiding goddess, 
and occasionally presenting ofTcnngs at her most 
celebrated temples', the pnests of vhich wore 
Bomctuncs connected vnth the gangs, the Thugs 
solemnised special feasts in her honour, and pre- 
sented to her goats, ncc, fniits, and spints, and 
after c\cr) murder it was their Jn^n^abIo custom 
to ofler to her, wtli due ccremon\, n piece of sihcr 
and a quantit} of inola««»cs, of ^vhich latter thewj 
onl^ of the ^'ho had prcnousl} applied the 

• EtpectaTlT It K»G*h«l, at Calrullt, nd Mmlhti n Ini 
Mlnapor TV Utlrr !• tbr rr»ort 

pforlDcr*. Ic w»< »I Ilrd bj Ihr iolbor la MiO aiyl fir 
mted u c*tniofJtn*rT aimablii^ of BH»t *lfociem« loolln/ ?• 
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fatal noose, 'were perniittcil to pardcipnto. Tlic book 
creclnlit}' •with wliicli the Thugs (rusted in the 
peculiar favour of the goddess -vvas unbounded; ikji 
and to her di'^ideasure Avcie attributed the appre- 
hension and punishment of their leaders by the 
oflicers of the British Government 

According to their oAvn traditions, the diflerent 
clans of Thugs sjirang originally from seven tribes, 

■w'ho w’ere all of the Mohammedan faith, in the 
vicinity of Delhi. Tliey were dislodged fiom their 
liaunts as rccentl}* as tlie seventeenth centuiy, and 
had since spread thioughont central India, and 
penetrated to the Dekhin. The majority are still 
Mohammedans; but there are also among tliem 
low caste Hindus, and it is obvious that the for- 
mer have borrowed their superstitions fi’om the 
latter. The employment of the noose as an of- 
fensive w^eapon in w'ar, and an instrument of 
punishment in peace, is of remote antiquity, and 
■was common among both the ancient Persians and 
the Hmdush The existence of a set of murderers 
bjT^ whom it was used, waskno-wn to early travellers 
in India. As results from the tradition of their 


^ A tnbe, that of the Sagartii, is noticed by Herodotus, as using 
the noose in battle, and the use continued to be familiar to the Per- 
sians to the 10th eentury, as it is frequently made mention of by 
Firdausi, as — “ He threw the well-twisted Kamand (noose or lasso) 
and bound them fast upon the spot”, and “when the kamand was cast 
from the hand of Rustam, the diademed head was caught in the coil ” 
Ihe Pasa, or noose, although most appropriate to the Hindu divinity 
of the ocean, Varuna, is borne by several others, as by Varna, the 
regent of death, by Siva, Vishnu, Ganesa, and the goddess Devi, it 
also appears as an inlplement of war among the mystical weapons, 
with which Rama was equipped by Viswamitra — “I gue thee the 
noose of Uharina, and also the noose-weapon of Kala, difficult to be 
resisted — and likewise the highly-venerated noose of Varuna — 
Ramayana, Book i , chap 30 The existence in India of robbers who 
murdered by strangling is mentioned by 'I ai ernier 
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BOOK in. dispersion, the native princes sometimes mfliclcd on 
them the punishment they deserved, but the subordi 
issj nato chiefs and tho officers of the states of AVcstem 
India, commonly connived at their crimes, and 
allowed them to scttlo withm their jurisdiction, in 
consideration of shann" in their spoils, and on con 
dition that they should not follow their nefanons 
practices m the distncta which th^ inhabited 
With the transfer of the country to tho Bntisli 
Grovemment, and the extension of its influence, 
there vros an end of connivance, and as soon ns tho 
nature of their organisation was understood, nctii’c 
measures were instituted ngaiost tho Thugs In 
the Mysore country, many wore apprehended ns 
cariy 03 1799, and m 1807, others ^cro secured and 
punished, m the district of Chitur Thotemtones 
obtained from tho Nawnb Virir, were found to 
swarm with these and other murderous band«, and 
many indivnduals were brought before the Courts 
of cnminal justice, by which a considerable number 
■were sentenced to iinpnsonmcnt or death, and tlic 
gangs Mere, in consequence, much reduced iii 
strength, and man) were intimidated into cmigra 
tion from tho Compnn) s distnets Tho anarch) 
that prc\*ailed in Mal^\n mid Itnjputnnn, attracted 
them to that quarter, and the rcstomtion of order 
slowly and imperfectly attained, nfTorded them for 
a while n nch field for tlitir atrocious deprctla 
tions Theactne pursuit of the Compnn) ’s Go- 
\cmracnt follo>\cd upon tluir footstq^ The 
scniccs of the Gwalior contingent horM ^'e^ 
directed ognin*«t them h) order of the Mnrriuis 
of Iln^lings, nlthoiigli pnflmhU with litth iHUf-fii 
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111 1820, a large gang "was apprchciulcd in the book iii 
valley of the Xcrlniclda hy General Adain^^. In 
1823, a stiU larger bod}’-, amounting to one hundred issi 
and fifteen, -was arrested by jMr. ^Alolony, in the 
same valley, on tlieir return from the Dckhin; and 
a numerous gang Avas <:ecured in tlie ‘•ame locality 
by ^lajor "Wardhnv. In tlie two last instances, the 
prisoner* Avere convicted ; in the first, tliey escaped, 
and, in the tiials before the judges in the provinces 
AAdicrc the regulations pi eA ailed, the forms of the 
criminal courts, and the proAusions of the Moham- 
medan laAA*, Avere too often favourable to the 
accpiittal of the culprit*?. Although checked, there- 
foie, the crime A\'as noA\here extirpated; and the 
Thugs, protected by the coiruptioii of the petty land- 
holders, and natiA’’e rcA^enue and police ofiicers, and 
by the reluctance of the natives to appear ns accusers 
before the Company’s courts, continued for a season 
to pursue their murderous pi notices A\nth comjiara- 
tive impunity. In 1829, arrangements AA*ere made 
under the orders of the GoA’^ernment for their more 
eficctual suppression, particularly in the Saugar and 
Herbudda territories, Avhere they most abounded 
The Political Commissioner, in charge of the dis- 
tricts, Mr F. C. Smith, who, in his judicial capacity, 
had manifested gieat activity and vigour in brmg- 
ing these malefactors to punishment, Avas invested 
Anth full powers to subject the Thugs who were 
apprehended, to summary trial and conAuction upon 
the evidence of accomplices; and an officer equally 
distinguished for his successful exertions and fami- 
liarity vnth the duty, Major Sleeman, was appointed 
under him commissioner for the suppression of the 
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BooKiiL cnine, having the especml duty of superintending 

the operationfl of the arrest of the Thug gangs, and 

1631 collecting the evidence for the cases in "tvluch they 
T\ero to be committed for trial At a subsequent 
date\ several other officers were charged with a 
Humlar superintendence, in subordination to the 
General Superintendent, for conducting the oper 
ationfl south of the Kcrhndda, tlioao between the 
Ganges and the Jumna, and those in Rajputono, 
Mala a, and the Delhi temtones, or in commimica 
tion and under tho orders of the Residents ot 
Hyderabad and Lucknow Such wore the efficiency 
of the system, and the activity of tho superintend 
ents, supported by tho concurrent exertions of tho 
pobtical functionones in Hindustan, that, in tho 
course of six years, from 1880 to 1836, hvo thou 
sand Thugs had been arrested and tried at Indore, 
Hyderabad, Saugar, and Jubbul])ore, of whom 
about fifteen hundred were connoted and sentenced 
cither to death, transportation, or impnsonmLnt 
Many died in confinement a number 'ucrc par 
doned in consideration of the \nluo of tlicir cn 
dence, but tbcir character ^nth their confederates 
■nos destroyed, and the consequence was, the rcduc 
tion of the gangs to a few 8cattcrc<lnndinti!nidatc<l 
indinduals^ho liad conln\cd to elude the pursuit 
of justice Tliat the crime is wliollj cxtiqmtcd, 

Is scared) to be hoped, but its coiami*>5ion hns 
become infrequent, and jieaccablc tnuxlhrs and 
traders lla^c of late jenrs pursued tlicir wa\ along 
the roads of Central India, vkitliout dread of fulling 

* np*olatW» of ihr GoTrmmrtt of IwHa, J*n 7 
A wtlc Joflrojltfrooi tb' { ii a t J 17 IJI 
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a prey to the insidious arts and murderous prac-uooKi 

tices of men more merciless and destructive than 

the savage denizens of tlie adiacent forests ’ 1835 

The efforts made in the territories more ilivour- 
abty circumstanced, to promote the advance of 
useful knowledge, received from tlie Governor- 
General the most, solicitous encouragement; and 
considerable progress was made under his auspices, 

111 tlie multiplication of educational establishments, 
and the cultivation of the English language and 
literature English classes or seminaries were in- 
stituted at several of the principal stations in the 
Upper Provinces, as well as m Bengal; while at 
the same time the S3^stcm of native study pursued 
at the colleges exclusive^ appropriated to the 
education of Hindus and jMohammedans, was 
diligently superintended and improved, and was m 
the course of being rendered co-operative m the 
dissemination of sound knowledge, by providing 
instructors qualified to enrich their own literature 
through the medium of translations from the English 
language Influenced, however, by the examples of 
extraordinary progress in English made at Calcutta, 
under pecuharly favourable circumstances, and 

* Most of the chief pecuhanties of these gangs were described 
several years ago by Dr Sherwood of the Madias service, by whom 
an article “ On the Murderers called Phansigars” was published in 
the 13ch volume of the Asiatic Kesearches, Calcutta, 1820 A sup- 
plementary notice of the 'thugs, and other predatory clans in the 
Ceded Provinces, was extracted from the official report of the Super- 
intendent of Police for the Western Provinces, dated in 1816 The 
latest authentic intonnaliou is furnished by Colonel Sleeman in his 
Hamasiana , or, Vocabulary of the Slang Dialect of the Thugs with 
an Introduction and Appendix descnptive of their practices, and con- 
taining reports of proceedings on their tiials Calcutta, 1836 And m 
his Report on the Dcpiedations of the Thug Gangs from 1836-7 to 
1839 Calcutta, 1840 
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BOOK in misled by odvisere, who had no knowledge of India, 
^ or its people, beyond a limited mtercoursc with the 
i8« anglicised portion of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, Lord "W" Bentinck, shortly before his de- 
parture, adopted the notion that English might be 
made the sole channel of mstmction , and resolved, 
that all the funds appropriated to the purposes of 
education should bo employed m importing to the 
native population a knowledge of English btemturo 
and science through the medium of the English 
language alone’ In order to carry this resolution 
into effect, the endowments heretofore granted to the 
students of the native colleges were to be resumed, 
and the colleges themselves were to he abolished 
upon the dimmution of the number of the students, 
which was effectuolly provided for b} depnv 
mg them of their principal and often only means 
of prosecuting their studies In tins exclusive 
encouragement of the study of Enghsh, the cir 
cumstances of the great body of the people were 
wholly disregarded In Calcutta, wlicro a consi 
derablc portion of the more respectable inhabitants 
were m constant and intimate association with 
Englishmen of ever} degree, and where numbers 
found employment in pubhc or jirnutc ofliccs, 
there were both an cxtcnsn'c want of the language 
and abundant facilities and nmjdc leisure for its 
acquirement Bc}ond Calcutta the nccompliilmicnt 
was of no practical usefulness, and no Induecincnt 
existed to engage in a neccssanl} long and arduous 
course of stud} It wn«, therefore, c\idcntl\ iin 

» of Coierfltfwot Tib Murh, Uli 

ofCocatnittCTof TubUtf InttnKiJoofrf IP13 Cakotla 
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possible that it should be cultiva.ted to any extent; bookiii^ 
and all attempts to introduce it universally, could * 

be attended vnth but imperfect success The 1835. 
great truth was also overlooked, that a national 
literature can only co-exist with a national lan- 
guage; and that as long as knowledge is restricted 
to a foreign garb, it can be the property only of the 
few who can command leisure and opportunity 
for its attainment. It was ob^doiis that a language 
so difB.cult as Engbsh, and so utterly discordant with 
every Indian dialect, could never become the uni- 
versal medium of mstruction; and that, even if 
it should be extensively studied, which, beyond 
certain narrow limits, was higlily improbable, it 
would constitute the literature of a class — never 
that of the people. The means of improving the 
spoken dialects, and fitting them to become the 
vehicles of sound mstruction, were at hand in 
the languages considered classical by Hmdus and 
Mohammedans, the Sanscrit and Arabic, and 
through them an easy passage might be found for 
the infusion of European thought into vernacular 
expression ; but whether they were to be employed as 
had previously been done in accomplishing the object, 
or whether it might be more expedient to attempt 
the hterary use of the spoken languages at once, it 
was undeniable that the exclusive encouragement of 
English was unjust to the native hterary classes, 
and was of no benefit to the bulk of the population. 

The better judgment of Lord W. Bentmek’s suc- 
cessor, Lord Auckland, while it gave the most 
liberal encouragement to the extension of English 
study, lescued the native colleges from the mis- 
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BOOK ra. appropriation of the funds specially assigned to 
^ them, and by a bberal distribution of scholarships 
1635. to the seminaries alike, remedied, in some de- 
gree, the discontmuance of the subsistence-allow 
ances, on ■which most of the students, bko the poor 
scholars of the middle ages in Europe, had been,^ 
accustomed, under all previous rule, Hindu, Mo 
hommedan, or Christian, to depend* 

A new and important era m the communication 
between the East and West, dates from the penod 
of Lord W Bentinck*8 administration , when the 
powers of steam were first applied to contract the 
mterval which divides Great Bntam from British 
India Tlie result of tlic first trial, m which a 
vessel, the Enterprise, depending partly upon steam 
and partly upon sails, followed the usual route 
round the Capo of Good Hope, Am not cncourag 
mg, ns bttlc saving of time ^^^s cflbctcd* An 
attempt was made to open a route b} the Euphrates, 
and thcnco down the Persian Gulf to Bomba} but 
this ^ras undertaken upon most inaccurate views of 
the capabilities of the n\ cr, and the lawless condition 
of the Arab tnbes upon its borders The project, after 
nn unprofitable expenditure of time and mono}, 
^NTis not persisted in The more feasible route v^ras 
soon ascertained to be that b} the Bed Sea, from 

• Mlaate of ihr Right lloooanjjle ibr CoTcnjor (Tromf Not 
24lh, llW App Hopoft CfooTsI CorrimlMto of Tublw In irorlloo 
lMe-1840 Tne Utt t rcDorti fnxn ilie North Ucilrro l*ro«IfKr 

that the drtraui J fur the IjikHtH It cjirroirl/ hn ilnl j 

while lh*t for u'dul kflowled f dtlTutotJ through Dutnrrt>a« 
tboi In the *p<*rn Uoga gew. It r*pl<Rj lufTirtiflng 

• The Enterpri*#* «atW from Faltnonlh oo the IClb of Aofu t, I'lU 

•od arrlred at I)lio»or»<I llarbour 7th | hailng 1>«-B llirtr 

fore rooTf tinn thrrr monih ootherma-r 
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tlie se'\’'ernl Presidencies to Suez, and across tlie book nr 
istlunus to Alexandria. The iirst voyage was made 
by the Hugli Lindsa}’’ from Bombay, which she left isas 
on the 20th of March, 1830. Slie arrived at Suez 
on the 22nd of April, being thirt 3 ’’-two da 3 ’’s on the 
passage. In her next vo 3 ^age, in December of the 
same 3 ^ear, the time was diminished to twenty-two 
days Subsequently other vo 3 '^ages succeeded, which 
established the practicabihty of the route, the pos- 
sibility of navigating the Red Sea throughout the 
year, and the probabihty of accelerated despatch b 
It only remained, therefore, to complete the line of 
communication, by providing for the voyage be- 
tween Eg 3 qit and England; and this was accom- 
pbshed by arrangements concluded between the 
East India Company and his Majesty’s Government, 
upon the recommendation of a select committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed in 1834 to in- 
vestigate the subject. Those arrangements have 
since been perfected; and the communication be- 
tween regions separated by a fourth of the circum- 
ference of the globe, requires now a smaller number 
of weeks than it formerly did of months for its 
accomplishment ^ 

* In 1836, the Government of Bombay congratulates the Court upon 
the arrival of despatches from London in fift^'-eight, forty-five, and 
sixty four dajs, Keport of Committee, 1837 Statement of Sir 
J llobhonse Later years have witnessed their conveyance in half 
the time 

^ Reports of Select Committees of the House of Commons on Steam 
Communications with India, 1834 and 1837 Lord W Bentinck pre- 
sided on the latter occasion, and was examined as a witness It may 
be doubted if the advantages he so sanguinely anticipated have been, 
or ei er will be, realised “ It is,” he observes, “ thi'ough the means 
of a quite safe and frequent communication between all India and 
England, that the natives of India in person wiU be enabled to bring 
their complaints and grievances before the authorities and the conn- 
try , that large numbers of dismterested travellers will have it in their 
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BooKiiL The aogmentatioii of the commerce of Bntiali 
^ India, "which had at first ensued upon the removal 
IKJ 5 . of all restnctions upon pnvnte trade, hud not 
latterly indicated any disposition to advance , and 
the value of both exports and imports in the last 
year of Lord W Bentmck^s government, fell con 
sidembly short of that of the first year of his 
predecessors admimstmtion* This was partly 
nscnbable to the reduced pnees of the principal 
articles of the commerce with Great Bntain, parti 
cularly cotton goods, m which a larger quantity 
represented a smaller sum It was partly owing 
also to the shock which credit received in the 
begum mg of 1883, "ndien all the oldest established 
coramcrcial houses m Calcutta beewno suddenly 
insolvent to an enormous extent These firms 
not more than five m number, had been settled 
for more than half a century m Bengal, and, 
under the wing of the East India Compnn)’*B mo- 
nopoly, had appropnnted almost exclusively that 
portion of the trade with the countnea of the East, 
or with the United Kingdom, which the Company 
relinquished to private enterprise Under this 

porer to report to tbelr coaotrr at hotoe the utore tad drratB> 
tttsen of thlf cUrUot portion of ibe eisplre Tb« retult, 1 bopr vDl 
b« to rotiM tb« •hicDcful apathy aod tMlScTencc of Cmt Hntila to 
t^ cooerm erlodbi and hj tbo* brloglDS tb« eye of tbe Driilib 
pnbTie to brar apoe lodla. It maj he boprd that the detlirtl amrDora 
lion maj be aerompIUbed-** nepoTt^ Sceaa Committee of Iloo^e of 
Coonoont, p. 1!>0 

’ Tbe raliK of the trade of tbe three [VciIJeDcki at tbe ecTeral 
period! waa at foUoirar— 

lofirti Ztt*ru, TM»t 

1SJ2-S XS €00,000 iOCKtOOO iP,2;v»,o«> 

1834-5 76-JOOO 0 C73 COO 17^»000 


Leal jC 94''000 lOlatWO CX-O 

iISS RrtoTTJi 
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system tliey enjoyed security and prosperity, and book hi 
the unbounded confidence of both natives and 
Europeans. AVith the usual short-siglitedness of jfias 
commercial insatiability, they nevertheless joined 
in the clamour against tlie lllast India Company’s 
exclusive privileges, and contributed essentially to 
their abolition. But Avith the opening of the trade, 
started up a host of competitors, diverting no in- 
considerable portion of their profits, and provoking 
them to emulative and fatal speculation The 
consequences were their downfall, the ruin of 
thousands whom their long-recognised stability had 
tempted to entrust them with their fortunes ; and 
a check to the commercial prosperity of Calcutta, 
and an injury to its mercantile credit from which 
it was slow to recover Tlie mischief was, m some 
degree, aggravated by the financial measures of the 
Government. 

Encouraged by the success which had attended 
the reduction of the rates of interest from the 
higher proportions which had previously prevailed, 
to the more moderate rate of five per cent, and 
being in possession of a superabundance of cash, 
the Government of Bengal made an attempt, in 
1824, about the begmning of the Burma war, to 
carry the reduction still further, and opened a loan 
at four per cent, per annum It was soon found, 
however, that the growing wants of the state were 
not likely to be supplied on terms so inferior to the 
market- value of money , and in the following year, 
the rate of five per cent was reverted to, with the 
permission to holders of the four per cent securities 
to transfer them to the new loan. The mterest 
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BooKui TTas also made payablo by bills on Enrope, and above 

ton miUiona were readily raised upon these con 

ditions After the close of the Burma war, and 
the intemusaion of the heavy demands on the tren 
sury, the attempt to force the rate of four per cent 
upon the puhhc creditors was repeated in 1828 9, 
bat was equally unsucccsslul In the year ensuing, 
five per cent was the rate offered upon a new loan , 
but this was also a failure, as the interest "utis 
made payable only in cash, and no part of it 
realisable by bills on the Court m favonr of rcsi 
dents in Europe As the larger proportion of the 
creditors consisted of the servants of the Company, 
who had cither returned to Europe or looked for 
ward to such a return, these reiterated attempts 
to get nd of the most convenient mcons of re- 
mitting the interest of their accumulations filled 
them with alarm, and induced a conaidcmblo number 
to accede to the offer of a four per cent loan, with 
bills on the Court for the interest in favour of 
residents in Europe At the same tune arrongemontB 
wore made for pa}ing off the first fi\c per cent 
loan and portions of the second, and the holders of 
those loans submitted, therefore, to the diminution 
of the rate of interest, and suh^enbed to the four per 
cent loon to the extent of neaej} ten millions JMnnj, 
howc^or, rather tlmii accede to a mto v.hich was 
CMdentU premature, and which was certnhi to end 
in tlic depreciation of the principal, handetl o\xr 
their proptrt} to tin. Iiou«ei» of hu^inc®'*, and >\xn 
con«Cf|iicntl} in> oh wl m their rtim The Go\»ni 
incnt iKmelltod b\ the nlnnn ^\hlLh tliu^ 
nndopcneil n fourthfoiirptrctnt lonnin 1811 — whilt 
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in 1835 tlie instructions from Englnnd, consequent book iii 
upon tlie provisions of the nciv Charter, put a final '' 
term to the only 6 per cent loan still outstanding, isjs 
partly by its discharge, and partly by its tranference 
to a reinittable loan, at 5 per cent not redeemable, 
before the expiration of the period of twenty years, 
for which the administration of India had been con- 
tinued to the East India Company The full effect of 
those measures was not felt until the succeeding 
year, but in 1835-G, an important relief was afforded 
to the finances of India b}’- an actual reduction of 
both the principal and interest of the public debt^, 
and a further prospective improvement was antici- 
]iated, from the altered relation between the charges 
and the receipts, by which the latter considerably ex- 
ceeded the former, and afforded a surplus more than 
sufficient to cover the territorial expenses, incurred 
in England. The embarrassments consequent upon 
the Buiana war were thus to a great degree sur- 

* The pnncipal of the Registered Debt in India, on the 30th April, 

1823, was called 22,983,000/ , on the 30tli Apnl, 1829, it had nsen 
to 30,188,000/ , on the 30th April, 1836, it was 26,947,000/ The 
annual amount of interest at these scleral dates was 1,540,000/, 

1,958,000/ , and 1,426,000/ , showing, therefore, n reduction of632,000/ 
from the second, and 1 11,000/ from the first, although the prineipal 
was of higher amount — Annual Account of the Temtonal Revenues 
and disbursements of the East India Company , also, statements of 
Revenue and Charges, printed by order of the House of Commons, 

12th August, 1842 In these Statements, as compared with all pre- 
ceding accounts, a very matenal reduction has apparently taken place , 
as, for instance, in the amount of the Registered Debt for 1829, which 
IS stated by the Committee of the House of Commons of 1832, to be 
£39,378,000, or nine millions more than is specified above The 
greater part of this seeming difference arises from a different calcula- 
tion of the value of the Rupee in exchange In the accounts prepared 
for Parliament, subsequently to 1830, the computation of the value of 
the Sicca rupee in pounds sterling, through the medium of the current 
rupee, was discarded, and an apparent diminution of the revenues and 
charges to the extent of 16 per cent consequently takes place — the 
Sicca rupee being at once rated at two shillings 
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General to the Madras Presidency — Affairs of 
Coorg — Cruelty of the Paja^ — Enmity to the 
British^ — Treacherous Designs^ — declared an 
Enemy — Invasion of Coorg m Four Divisions^ 
— Advance of the Ftrsi and Second to Madhu 
katra^ — the Third repulsed^ — the Fourth obliged 
to retire^ — the Raja surrenders^ — sent a Prisoner 
to Bangalore^ — the Province annexed to the British 
Government — The Governor General in the Nil 
gerhx HiUs — First Council of India — Change of 
System prodaxmed — Return of Governor General 
to Bengal 

BooKiiL ALxnouan the progress of l^islntore and domestic 
***' improvement, which has been desenbed, was undis 
iwi turbed by any interroption of internal tranquilht} 
of a senous nature, }ct occasional doinonstratious 
of turbulence and disaffection took place in the in 
terval, 'uliich merit notice as clmmctcnstic of the 
temper and feelings of the people, and ns illustmti\ o 
of the advantage of treating them UTth duo con 
sidcmtion, wliilo \ngorou8l) repressing nn\ attempt 
to throw off the restraints which are imposed b} 
all cmlised governments upon the passions of the 
multitude. 

The chief scats of the disturbances in question 
were the recently acquired proMnccs on the ca^tcni 
and western frontiers, inhnbite<l b) races little 
habituated to legitimate control but In one in 
stance, the immediate ^ncinit} of Calcutta wn# 
alarmed by the unusual occurrence of a tiiniuU, 

>\ Inch uTis not put doWTi without the cmjdoymont of 
militnr} force chare already had occasion to nd 
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vert to the rise of a fanatical sect among the I^Ioham- book in 
niedans, originating vntli Syecl Ahmed , tlie profcs- 
sed object of vdiich v*as to restore Mohammedanism leai 
to its original simplicit}^, and to purif}’’ it from the 
corruptions vhich liad sprung up in India through 
the practices of the Slnas, or followers of All, or 
which had been borrowed from the idolatrous cere- 
monies of the Hindus Islam and Kafir, according 
to the phraseolog}^ of the disciples of Syed Aliiiied, 
had become mixed together like Ivhichri (a disli of 
pulse and rice), and it was their aim to get rid of 
the extraneous defilement. Thej’’ prohibited accord- 
ingly the Sliia celebration of the iMoharram, when 
praj^ers are read in commemoration of tlie death of 
the Khalif Ah and his sons, and Tazias or representa- 
tions of their tombs are carried in procession To de- 
molish a Tazia was, tlicj’’ asserted, as meritorious an 
act as to break an idol Tliey denounced also the 
prevalent custom of going in pilgrmiage to the tombs 
of certam reputed prophets and saints, of offering 
prayers to them, and making presents at their 
shrines, and soliciting their intercession for the 
obtaining of blessings, or the averting of misfor- 
tune, such vicarious dependence being, in their 
doctrine, an impugnment of the unity of God, and 
the most reprehensible blasphemy Various other 
popular usages, evidently tmetured by Hinduism, 
were equally condemned This interference with 
long cherished abuses, the affectation by these 
puritans of greater sanctity, and the contumely 
which they displayed towards all, except those 
of their own persuasion, excited the resentment 
and provoked the recrimination of both I\Ioham- 
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BOOKiiL medans and Hindus A comniunity of the re- 
formers ivaa settled in the neinity of Bnraset, 
isjL m Lower Bengal, and, by their pretensions 
and denunciations, aroused the indignation of 
the other ITohammedan inhabitants of the neigh 
bonrhood, who earned their complaints to the 
Hindu Zemindar, on whose estate both parties 
resided Taking part with the complainants, the 
Zemindar imposed fines upon the sectanes, and en 
coumged their opponents and his personal retamers 
to treat them with ridicule and msult They re- 
presented their gnevanccs to the magistrate , but 
redress being delayed beyond them endurance, they 
took the law into their own bands, assembled m 
arms in considerable numbers, under the leadmg of 
one Titu lliya, a fakir, who inculcated tho doc 
tnnes of Syed Ahmed, and commenced a rcbgious 
imrfaro agamst their Hindu neighbours, by destroy 
mg a temple, and ktllmg a cow From this tlicy 
proceeded to acts of aggrai ated violence, compelling 
all tho villagers to profess adherence to their re- 
bgious creed, and foremg the Brahmins especially 
to repeat the ilohammcdan formula of faith, and 
to swallow beef In proportion ns they collected 
numbers, they increased in audacity , plundered and 
burnt tho villngcs and factones in the neighbour 
hood, and put to death all who -n-ero in anj waj ob- 
noxious to them, or who ventured toofier resistance 
Two attempts to suppress the disturbance bj the 
civil power were unsuccessful, and, on the second 
occasion, the magistrate and his part} wire dis 
comfitcd by an ovcrwliilming multitude, and weir 
obliged to seek safety In a precipitate retreat The 
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chief native officer of police was overtaken and book in 
murdered. Several of the insurgents were also 
killed, but they remained masters of the field; and isai 
continued for some daj'S to spread terror and de- 
vastation through the district Troops were ordered 
against them. The 11th and 48th Regiments of 
R. I , with guns, and a party of Horse, marched 
from Barackpore and Dum-dum, and came up -with 
them at Hugh. Tliey -were at first boldly resisted 
in the open plain. A few rounds of grape, however, 
drove the insurgents to take shelter in a stockade, 
where they maintained themselves resolutely against 
the troops. The post was carried after about an 
hour’s fighting, Avith the loss of seventeen, or eighteen 
Sipahis ; but about a hundred of the fanatics were 
killed, and two hundred and fifty were taken 
prisoners The remainder dispersed: parties of 
them occasionally made their appearance in the 
lower parts of Bengal, but they never again col- 
lected m force, nor hazarded a conflict with the 
authorities. The doctrines which they thus en- 
deavoured to disseminate at the point of the sword, 
have still their votaries among the educated Mo- 
hammedans of India, whose bigotry has rather 
augmented than decreased with the extension of 
liberal opinions among the Hindus ; but the ngorous 
puritanism of Syed Ahmed is too repugnant to the 
tastes and habits of the lower orders of Indian 
Mohammedans, ever to exercise over them any 
wide or permanent influence. 

The troubles on the eastern frontier extended at 
intervals throughout the whole boundary, from 
Asam to the Peninsula of Malacca, but were 
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BOOK in. entirely of local opomtion, and were suppressed 
witliout much difficulty A SmgpGo chio^ m the 
1831 commencement of 1880, crossed the mountains 
separating Asam from Hookong", and being joined 
by the Gaums, or hejid men of the Lntom and 
Tengaponi villages, a ho had p^o^^ou8ly professed 
allegiance to the British Government, attempted to 
surprise Sadiya, the most eastern station m that 
quarter Their united force amounted to about three 
thousand, of whom not more than two hundred were 
provided with musquets, the rest being armed witli 
spears and heavy swords Plunder and the carrying 
off of the Aeamese os slaves appeared to be the only 
incentives of the inroad It was promptly repelled 
The poUtical agent, Cojitam Ncufvillc, Im>ing as 
scmbled a small part^ of the Asam Light Infanti^, 
and about two hundred of the iniUtm of the Khamti 
and Moamana tnbes, ottneked the marauders at 
Lntao, on the Tonga Kivcr, and, after a sliort action, 
put them to flight TJicj fell back to Latorn, oherc 
they stockaded thcmschTS Having been joined bj 
a reinforcement of the Asam Infantry, and the con 
tingcnt of the Gouiiis who remained faithful, one 
dmsion, under a nDti\o oflicer, Siibalidnr Zalim 
Sing, was sent to take the stockades m rear, wliilc 
another, under thcpohticid agent, threatened them 
from tlic front As soon ns /ohm Sing made Ins 
appearance, the cncinj, after finng n fev shot**, 
abandoned their >\*orks and fled to the hilb, omt 
wliicli thev ■acre dn\*cn, ^nth some Ichs, into the 
Burma boundarj Advantage wn^ t«k(n of thur 
incursion bj a IkhU of dHairfctwI A’vmu''^ t«» 
attack the Hindi Bntnii pirl\ at htin"|*op bat 
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timely intimation of their purpose having been dock iii 
received, tliej* were repulsed and pursued into the 
thickets'. These cliccks were insutTicicnt to deter i83i 
the Smgphos fiom leneving their incursions, al- 
though attended with repeated discomfituie; and 
the eastern frontier of Upper Asam can scarcely 
yet be regarded as secure. To put a stop to the 
pett}' insuricetioiib of the Asamese, instigated 
chiefly by indn iduals who had held authority under 
the former nati\e Government, it was determined 
to eflect a partial restoration of the latter. A tract 
situated in Central Asam was, in consequence, 
assigned in sovereignty to Piirandhar Sing, who, as 
we have seen, was for a season Raja of Asam, upon 
condition of subordination to the British Govern- 
ment, and pajinent of an annual tribute. 

Disturbances of a more serious character broke 
out in the Kasya hills. The village of Nanklao, 
about half-way between Sylhet and Asam, had 
been obtained from Tirat Sing, who was considered 
as the chief of the Kasyas, by an amicable cession ; 
and was intended to be converted into a sanatory 
station for European mvalids, being situated at 
an elevation of above fi.ve thousand feet above the 
sea, and enjojnng a cool and salubrious climate. 

In April, 1829, the village was suddenly surrounded 
by a number of armed hill-men, headed by Tirat 
Sing and other chiefs ; and Lieutenant Bedmgfield, 
who, with Lieutenant Burlton and Mr. Bowman, 
were resident in the place, was invited to a con- 
ference As soon as he presented himself, he was 
attacked and murdered Lieutenant Burlton and 

' Sketches of Asam, p 64 

VOL in t 
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BooRnthis compamon, with four Sipalus, defended them 
^ Belves in the house th^ occupied till night, and 
1891 next morning endeavoured to retreat towards 
Asam The party made good their retreat till 
evening, but were then overpowered and murdered 
One of the SijMihis alone escaped- The causes of 
this violence were for some tune unascertained, but 
it appeared to have originated in the dissatisfaction 
of the chiefs with the arrangement mto which Tirat 
Smg had entered with the Pohtical Agent, acknow 
ledging the supremacy of the British Government, 
and assenting to the formation of roads and sta 
tiona He had been treated with os the Raja of the 
country, but this was on error, as bo was only one 
of an oligarchy of petty cliiefs of equal authority 
and to pacify their indignation at the powers he 
had assumed, he joined in the outrage committed 
at Nanklno The presence of Europeans, and their 
transit through the hills, was exceedingly distasteful 
to oU classes, and the feeling ^^ls said to bo oggm 
rated by the extortion and insolence of the native 
subordinate ofBccrs in their treotment of the Ka 
syas, whom they forcibly compelled to assist m 
the labour of raaking roods and constructing can 
tonraents' So barbarous a mode of expressing 
their resentment ncccssanlj required rctnbution, 
and detachments were sent from Sjllict to punish 

* Accordlog to Capitio TnoliCTtoo, the nurdm of Ninlbo were 
to tare been c«o*ed bj the «pe«h of a Clupra'l, who. 

Id a dJipule »Itb Ihe Ka Jm, thrratrDeU ibetD with ^Ir S^olt • tro 
reaoce oM loM them tlut tlwTWfreJobe lubj^rted to ibt aaina 
taialioa a lerKil oa the rohabltiDt of lb« pUIet Allboc(b 

wboHr &!*<• tSe ibmt cidted the alimi, aoJ roamed ibe 
of the tiKKintiif»erf» alfcatlf eadied b/ the IbwUtii drmrtrwur an » 
abate of the lobardlotie tullte aetBU tibo haj aeewnpaftlwl ilr 
Scott loto (be bin* — on (be Laiim} Ffoelfer p "JS 
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the offenders. Whenever the troops came in con- kookiii 
tact -with the mountaineers, tlie latter vcre easily 
overthrown and scattered; but the nature of the iS3i 
countr}^ protected them from au}^ decisive infliction, 
and enabled them to prolong the contest. A 
harassing series of predatoiy attacks upon the 
frontier villages of Sylliet and Asam was carried 
on by the Kasj^as through the three succeeding 
years ; and were retaliated by the destruction of 
their villages by detachments which penetrated 
into the thickets The chiefs were at last 
wearied of the contest; and by the end of 1832 
most of them had entered into engagements 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Company, 
and ceding the tracts which were required for 
the communication between Sylhet and Asam, not- 
withstanding their repugnance to the cession. Those 
who had taken part with Tirat Sing submitted to 
pay a pecuniary fine for having assisted him ; but 
they declined to aid m his apprehension; and the 
condition was not insisted on. In the beginning 
of the following year, however, the Kaja gave him- 
self up, only stipulating that his life should not be 
forfeited. He was sent as a state prisoner to 
Dacca Eaja Sing, his nephew, a lad of fourteen, 
was acknowledged as his successor by the Kasyas ; 

‘and the district of Nanklao was restored to him by 
the British Government; on condition of its right 
being admitted to make roads through the hills 
between Asam and Sylhet, and to construct sta- 
tions, and guard and post-houses along the line of 
road; and the Raja promised to supply workmen 
and materials for constructing the roads and 

T 2 
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BooKHL keeping them in repair on being paid for the same, 
to furnish gnizing land for as many cattle as the 
1831 Government should deem it necessarj to keep on 
the hills, to arrest and hand over to the Bntish 
authonties any person who might have committed 
any offence withm the limits of a Bntish post and 
endeavoured to abscond, and to submit to paj 
ment of a fine for breach of any of the conditions of 
the engagement, ITieso measures, and an im 
proved appreciation of the advantages of ci\nlised 
intercourse ha\o since allayed the jealousy of the 
Kasyas, and secured a free communication across 
the lulls between Asam and the lower ‘provmces of 
Bengal^ 

The authority of the British Govcnimont waa 
still more decidedly established m the contiguous 
provinces of Jyntia and Kocliar, clncfly througli 
the follv and criminality of their nntno rulers In 
the latter, the Raja, Govmd Clinndro, who had been 
restored to his authonty ofier the Burma war, mis 
murdered, in tlic beginning of 18S0, bj his own 
guard He Imd made himself obnoxious to Ins 
people, by bis preference of Jloliaminodans and 
Bengali Hindus in the conduct of public busi 
ness, and by the extortion uliich he practised 
through their agency Ills murder ^^•ns not, how 
c\cr, cxclusnclj ascnbablo to this cause, and 
although posituc proof of Ins guilt could not be 
adduct, there ims no doubt that Gnrablnr Sing, 
the Raja of Manipur, was deeply implicated in the 

• Not fe*rr ibta olnelmi |>rtlT chief* colrrcd, tt diflWtirt llenr* 
iato tbrtC CTTfifnnrtrt j but iberr *J* olhrn with whom iv> Ini f 
cour*e ba* bm> r*labn»br4 
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crime, from tlie perpetration of winch he calculated book iii 
on obtaining the government of Kachar. In this 
expectation he was disappointed. As there was no leji 
acknowledged successor to Govind Chandra, and 
gi’eat inconvenience had been suffered on the 
Sylhet fi’ontier from the imbecile management of 
the neighbouring districts by native rule — as the 
measure also was acceptable to the people, by whom 
it had been repeatedly solicited — it was determined 
to annex Kachar permanently to the territories of 
the Compan}'’ The hills east of the western curve 
of the Barak river were made over to Gambhir 
Sing ; and a tract of country bordering on Asara 
was guaranteed, under condition of allegiance, to a 
chief named Tula Ram, whose father, a servant of 
a former Raja of Kachar, had made himself inde- 
pendent in that part of the country during the 
anarchy which preceded the Burma invasion. 
Gambhir Sing died a few years afterwards, in the 
beginning of 1834, and was succeeded by an infant 
son, under the protection of the British power 
At the end of 1832, the Raja of Jyntia having 
died, he was succeeded by his nephew, but the Go- 
vernment hesitated to acknowledge his title, unless 
security could be obtained for the maintenance of 
order in the country, and the payment of a small 
annual tribute. It soon appeared that neither 
could be expected The subordinate chiefs defied 
the Raja’s authority, and he was wholly without 
the means of enforcing it. In the time of his 
predecessor, four men had been carried off from 
the British territory to be offered as victims to the 
goddess Kali, who was worshipped by the Raja and 
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BooKUL bis pnncipal mmigtera Three ■were sacrificed — 
^ the fourth effected his escape. A peremptory demand 
1831 •was made for the apprdiension of the persons pnnci 

pally concerned in this atrocity, at the head of whom 
•was the Raja of GohOjQ dependant of the Raj The 
demand •was not comphed with , and it ■\Tas equally 
evaded hy the reigning Prince, ivhen repeated upon 
his accession In order to punish him for his con 
tumacy, and deter the surrounding chiefs from the 
repetition of on act of barbarous •violence, of whicli 
previous instances, jt appeared, had not been un 
common, it was determined to sequestrate the 
possessions of the Rqja m the level land, leaving 
i to him the more hilly portion Deprived of the 
resources from the more fertile tracts, the Raja 
declared himself unable to restram his disobedient 
subjects in the hills, and voluntarily rdmquishcd 
them for a pension, and permission to reside in the 
British tcmtoiy the terms were acceded to, and 
Jyntia thenceforth became a British proriRcc. 

The loss of power which the change of GoN’crn 
ment had inflicted upon the Burma functionaries 
in the Tenasenm provinces, and the reduction in 
the numbers of the troops by irhich thej ■were pro- 
tected, induced some of the chrds to engage in a 
rashly and lU-supportcd conspiracy for the re- 
possession of the towns of Ta\oy and Mergui At 
the first of these, Mung-da, tlio fonner Go\enior, 
made his appearance at the head of about fi>o 
hundred men, and, nlthough repuhed from an 
attach on tlic magazine, lie compelled the ginnll 
party of Jladras infantiy to retreat to tlic wliarf, 
and occupied the town The troops maintained thoir 
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position, 'with the assistance of the Chinese settlers, 
■who adhered to the British, until they were rein- 
forced from Moalniain, when they recovered Tavoy, 
and succeeded in securing Mung-da and his prmcipal 
adherents. They were tried for revolt, and ex- 
ecuted, and tranquilhty was restored. At Mergui 
no actual collision occurred The report of an in- 
tended msurrection, and the weakness of his detach- 
ment — not above fifty Sipahis — impelled the officer 
in command to abandon the place before any actual 
demonstration had been made by the insurgents. 
T|ie defeat of the rising at Tavoy, deterred the con- 
spirators at Mergui from prosecuting their project; 
and the arrival of a stronger force completed their 
submission Some of the ringleaders were seized 
and punished TranquiUity was further secured by 
the death of Ujma, the ex-Governor of Martaban, 
who had instigated the rebels to their unsuccessful 
enterprise, and who was murdered by order of the 
Viceroy of Rangoon, as a turbulent chief, equally 
troublesome to his own Government and that of its 
aUies 

Mihtary operations of scarcely a more important 
character, although of more protracted duration, 
took place at the extremity of the British dependen- 
cies, in the Eastern Archipelago, at a somewhat 
later date. A small district named Naning, lying 
north of Malacca, had been originally reduced to 
subjection by the Portuguese, and had contmuedto 
acknowledge allegiance to the Dutch, and their 
successors, the English, to the extent of paying an 
inconsiderable annual tribute m kind, and accept- 
ing the confirmation of their Panghulu, or Head- 
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book m. man, on the occasion of his accession, by the 
^ European Governor of Malacca As long as this 
irai arrangement lasted, the Malay chiefs of Naning 
were equally obedient to the Untish power os they 
had been to the Dotch , hut it had been determined, 
xmder orders from home, to regard Noumg ns an 
mtegral part of the Malacca district , and m 1828, 
the Ponghulu was required to accede to the revenue 
arrangements which had been introduced at Ma 
lacca, founded on the asserted ngbt of the Govern 
ment to the Proprietorship of all the lands, and to 
consent to pay as tnbote, one tenth of the produce 
A pecuniary compensation was offered to Abd nl 
Sayid, the Panghulu, for the Telmquisbracnt of bis 
claims. It was also proposed to tale o census of 
the population, and the Panghulu atos forbidden 
to pronounce any judicial sentence, except in tniial 
matters, but to send offenders for trial to 'Malacca, 
The census was allowed to be taken, but the hmita 
tion of jurisdiction was resisted, and the nght of 
the Government to oppropnatc the lands and levy 
a tenth of the crops, was rcsolutelj denied The 
Panghulu, who liad established a reputation among 
bis countrymen for cxtraordinoiy sanctity, re* 
sented the propositions by discontinuing bis pe- 
riodical visits to Malacca, and withholding his 
tribute altogether He further incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Go%'crnmcnt by ])lundcnng lands 
within the Malacca boundan the licrcditarj pro- 
pert} of on acknowledged Bniish subject, from 
which Abdul Sajid churned a rcitniie and dis 
puted the nglit of the Comjmnj to intcrila A 
proclamation was accordingl} issued declaring him 
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in a state of contumacy, and deposing him from book hi 
his office as Panghulu of Naning. A detachment 
of one hundred and fifty Sipahis, of the 29th Madras i83i 
N. I., under Captain Wjdlie, having been sent into 
the district of Naning to enforce the decree of the 
Commissioner of Malacca, advanced, on the 16th 
August, 1831, after a slight opposition, to a 
village about seventeen miles from Malacca, 
and five from Tabo, the residence of the Pang- 
hulu The difficulty of the country, abound- 
ing with jungle, through which narrow footpaths 
blocked up by felled trees afforded the only access, 
and the increasing boldness and numbers of the 
Malays practised in the desultory warfare which 
the closeness and intricacy of the thicket favoured, ^ 
arrested the further advance of the party, cut them 
off from their supplies, and compelled them to faU 
back in order to maintain the communication with 
Malacca, to Sanjie Pattaye, where a storehouse 
was erected and stores had been deposited Ad- 
ditional troops having arrived at Malacca, a rein 
forcement was detached to the party at Sanjie 
Pattaye , but the road was barricaded, and the de- 
tachment was not strong enough to carry the stock- 
ades : after sustaining some loss, including one officer 
killed. Lieutenant White, the division returned to 
Malacca, and orders were despatched to the first 
party to continue their retreat. This was accom- 
phshed with some difficulty and loss, and with the 
abandonment of all the heavy baggage and two field 
pieces, which had accompanied the detachment 
The defeat of the troops gave fresh audacity to the 
Malaya. They were masters of all the open country, 
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BOOKiTL and the inhabitants of Malacca trembled for the 
^ safety of the town* 

1831. As it Tvos now apparent that the Settlements m 
the straits of Malacca had been left with means 
inadequate to suppress any display of a refractoiy 
spmt, remforcemente were despatched from Madras , 
and in 1882 a force was organised at Malacca, con 
sisting of the 6th Regiment Madras N I , a Com 
pany of Rifles, two Companies of Sappers and 
Miners, and a detail of European and Native Ar 
tiUery, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Herbert 
The force moved on the 2nd March, but had ad 
vanced only to Alor Gajeh, not more than fifteen 
miles from Malacca, by the 6th of April, hanng 
been delayed by the necessity of cleanng a road 
through the forest, and dnving the Malays from 
the stockades which they had thrown up In these 
operations, several of the Sipahis and Lieutenant 
Harding fell At Alor Gojcb, the resistance was still 
more obstinate, and the force was obhged to remain 
on the dcfcnsuc. The Jlaloys made repeated attacks 
on the encampment — in ropclhng one of which 
Ensign Walker was killed Reinforcements, chiefly 
of the 4Gth Madras N I , joined in the course of 
May, and on the 15th June, Tnbo ^^^l3 taken, nfrer 
n feeble defence The Pnnghulu and his principal 
advisers fled for refuge to the neighbouring stotes 
The district was taken possession of, and placed 
under the mnnogement of fifteen dlflcrcnt Pang 
hulus, in place of tlic fugitn c, and the people finally 
settled into onicr and obedience Abdul Sajid 
surrendered himself unconditional!} , in 183*1, and 
was allowed to remain at "Malacca, upon a {tension, 
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on condition of his furnishing securities for his book iii 
peaceable behaviour. Tranquillity was thus re- 
stored to the peninsula after a loss of life and i8S2 
waste of expenditure, which might, perhaps, have 
been avoided by a more conciliatory course of pro- 
ceeding m the first instance, and by a more efficient 
apphcation of military force when it was resolved 
to have recourse to coercion^. The justice of the 
claim in which the quarrel originated, rested upon 
the same grounds as the occupation of Malacca — 
the power of the intrusive Government, whether 
Portuguese, Dutch, or English, to compel the 
people to obey its orders. The value of the demand, 
was a poor compensation for the cost of enforcing 
it : but the annexation of Naning to Malacca was 
politically advantageous to the latter; and the 
population of the former has evidently benefited by 
the change of administration^. 

Returning to the proper limits of British India, 
and crossing over to the’ western frontier, we find 
the districts in the south in a state of protracted 
and lawless disorder, arising from causes not very 
easyto trace, but acquirmg mtensity and permanence 
from the undecided and procrastmating policy of 
the British Government, and the mistaken economy 

^ Pobtical and Statistical Account of the Bntish Settlements m 
the Straits of Malacca, by Lieutenant T J Newbold, vol i chap 5 
Naning Also, details from the Singapore Chronicle, and in the Monthly 
Asiatic Journal, N S , vols vii and vin 1 he same Journal, vol xi 
p 75, contains extracts from a translation of a Malay document, 
attributed to a native in the service of the Panghulu, giiing an account 
of the ongin and progress of the war With respect to the former, the 
justice of any demand on the Panghulu beyond an annual comph- 
mentary token of amity and good faith, is strenuously denied 

* The Revenue of 1833-4 was 760 Dollars , in 1835-6, 1240 Dollars 
The population at the former period was less than 5,000 at the latter, 
nearly 6,000 — Newbold, i 136, 261 
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BOOK in. of reducing its military strength below the amount 
*^‘*'*! required to awe and control barbarous border 
1S31. tribes, incapable of understanding the ohligation of 
the engagements which hud been contracted with 
them from time to tune, and chafing under the re- 
stramts of avihsed society, which it was prematurely 
attempted to impose upon their lawless habits As 
long ns n strong curb was mnmtnined upon the 
Holes and Dangas of Snmbhnlpur and Singbhum, 
by the snpenntendence of a Pohtical Agent, who 
was empowered to mterfero authoritatively for the 
preservation of internal pence, and had nt Ins dis- 
posal a military force sufficient to overawe the re- 
fractory, some degree of order was maintained 
and most of the Hole districts enjoyed a condition 
of progressive prosperity When the powers of the 
agent were curtailed, and the troops on tlio frontier 
reduced, the barbarous tribes relapsed into the in 
dulgenco of them former propensities, and nbnn 
doned the labours of the plough for the more 
CACiting avocations of plunder and bloodshed, until 
their excesses compelled the Goiemmcnt to recur 
to the onlj means bj which they were to be re- 
pressed, ctfectiic supervision, and an ndequatc 
militniy establishment 

Towards the end of 1829, disturbances com 
racnccd in Snmbhnlpur, arising from n quarrel 
between the ngncultiiral Holes, and their Ilnjn 
They were appeased for n tunc by the mediation of 
the officer commanding the Rnmgcrh battalion At 
the close of the following y car, thc\ reviicd, the 
head men of SCI cml of the dependent districts of 
Sambhalpur, complnining thnt the promise of the 



local government to replace them in the possession book hi 
of lands which they had lost in opposing the 
Mahrattas had never been fulfilled. ' The right of 1832 
the reigning Rani was at the same tune disputed 
hy various claimants, and she had become un- 
popular by the partiality which she displayed to- 
wards her own relatives, and the exclusion from 
office of those of her iate husband. Her uncle, 
who was her chief nmiister, had rendered himself 
particularly obnoxious by the rigour with which 
he exacted the payment of the pubhc revenue 
The discontented Ryots took up arms, and, as- 
sembling in great numbers threatened to attack 
the capital, from which they were diverted by the 
interposition of the Agent, through whose media- 
tion the lands were restored to their original pos- 
sessors, and the minister was dismissed. It was 
neces ary, however, to station a military force at 
Sambhalpur for its -security, and ultimately to 
remove the Rani, who was evidently unable to 
keep her turbulent subjects in order She was 
placed upon a pension; and Narayan Sing, a re- 
lation of the last Raja, was elevated to the govern- 
ment 

Shortly after the settlement of these disorders in 
Sambhalpur, or at the end of 1831, disturbances of 
a stiU more serious and protracted character broke 
out amongst the subjects of the Company, and 
of various petty tributary chiefs, in the province 
of Chota Nagpur, comprising, under that general 
designation, the forest cantons of Sirguj’a and Smg- 
bhum, as well as the tract more properly known as 
Chota Nagpur; having Sambhalpur to the south. 
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BootnL and the districts of Ramgerh, Hazanbagh, and 
c«Ai- TIL Qjj norths Bnrdwan and Midnaporo 

1831 . on the east, and the sources of the Nerbudda, and 
part oi Nagpur on the iveat. Although presenting 
extensive open and fertfle tracts, "which were par 
tially cultivated, much of thecountiy was overspread 
with thickets, m which the wild tnbes of Aolcs and 
Dangas resided under the loose authority of Rajput 
chiefs, to whom they were personally attached 
Some of them followed a savage life, depending for 
subsistence chiefly on tlie chase , but numbers also 
pursued, with various degrees of skill and industry, 
the occupations of agnculturc, from the profits of 
which they paid a limited revenue to their chiefs 
In the open plains also, and those places which 
were directly under the Bntish nuthonty, besides the 
Kole population, a number of families from Bchnr 
ond Bengal had been encouraged by the Zemindars 
to establish themselves, and, m many instances, 
the hereditary occupants had been dispossessed in 
favour of the now settlers, in consideration of 
the advanced rents which their more industnous 
habits and skilful cultivation enabled them to 
afford The internal government of the several 
estates was generally entrusted to the chiefs, 
but they were required to pay a small annual tn 
bate, to protmt robbery and murder \\nthin their 
distncts, and to apprehend and gno up to the 
Bntish QUthontics oU fugiti\*os and cnminols Tn 
the other parts of the province, the judicial and 
revenue regulations of the Bengal Government 
•were in force Tins state of tlmiga was most un 
palatable both to chufs and people the former felt 
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themselves humiliated by the conditions which book m 
made them responsible to the courts of justice and 
police; and the tributarj’- pa}Tnents which they were 1832 
called upon to make, pressed heavily upon their 
restricted means, and impelled them to leiy exac- 
tions from their subjects to which they had not 
been accustomed, or to let the lands to strangers, 
attributing both to the necessity of compljung with 
the demands of the British Government, and throw- 
ing upon it the whole odium of their proceedings It 
is not unlikely also, that the extortionate and insolent 
conduct of the subordinate native revenue and police 
officers tended to aggravate the discontent of the 
Koles , and their anger and apprehension were excited 
by reports, diligently disseminated by the chiefs, that 
it was the intention of the British Government to 
expel them from the lands they cultivated, in behalf 
of the settlers, agamst whom they had already 
occasion to cherish sentiments of jealousy and 
hatred. From these and other exciting causes, the 
precise character of which could not be ascertained, 
and which was perhaps scarcely known to the Koles 
themselves, an almost universal rising took place, 
the first efforts of which fell especially upon the 
peaceable inhabitants, and the foreign settlers, 
whose fields were laid waste, and villages set on 
fire, and who were ruthlessly slaughtered by the 
mfuriated barbarians^ From these outrages the 
insurgents proceeded to attack such of the chiefs 
. as had been most oppressive in their exactions, or 
against whom their fury was directed by the 

^ From eight hundred to a thousand settlers from the surrounding 
districts were said to have been murdered or burnt in their houses 
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BOOK m. machinations of some among tho ZenmaJars, ivho 
availed themselves of this opportumty to gratify 
18S1 an ancient fend, or to wrest from their neighbours 
a portion of their estates, by turmng upon them, 
through falae and mahcious reports, the whole tor- 
rent of popular mdignation Although the Go- 
vernment of Bengal acknowledged no obligation to 
protect the Zemindars of Chota Nagpur agnmst 
each other or them subjects, yet even its cold 
and selfish policy was roused to the necessity of 
interference by the unpossibihty of confinipg tho 
outrages perpetrated to tho estates of the dependent 
chiefs, aud their menaced extension to the British 
distncts on the one hand, and those of the Baja of 
Nagpur on the other As the Raja of Singbhum, 
Achet 8 mg, was suspected of hanng been con 
cemod in mstigating tho disturbances, for the fur 
thoranco of liis onm designs against his neighbour, 
the Raja of Karsaum, ho was apprised, tlint, unless 
ho maintained tranquillity within bis own bound 
ones, and refrained from molesting the adjacent 
distncts, the Government would take the manage 
ment of Smgbhura into its own liands, and at tho 
same timo troops were despatched from Bamgcrh, 
Dmaporo and Benares, and a respectable force was 
collected at Pethuna, under tho general direction 
of Captain IVillmmson, the political agent' In 
the campaign against tho insurgents that followed, 
the militaiy operations were scarcely worthj of tho 
designation, being limited to tho desultory emploj 

' It ecmlttfd of the 30tb of ih# Joi, 

tbe RudKrrti batultoo, • cquatlnm of iFw 3rJ Salirf Caialrj ■ 
brigade of ron«, and ■ bodjr « IrrepaUr »nd Fort Jtinr »*f 

tbe cbkft w*© fumHbed 
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ineiit of detachments in scouring tlie country, dis- 
persing parties of the insurgents, surprising their 
villages, burning their huts, and apprehending 
their leaders The Koles, altliough the}'" assembled 
sometimes in considerable numbers, amounting to 
several thousands, rarely hazarded an action, bemg, 
in fact, miserably armed vith bows and arrows and 
axes, and a few matchlocks, and wholly incapable 
of withstanding regular troops. Some injury was 
suffered from their arrows ; and horses and men 
were severely wounded, a few of whom died of 
then.’ wounds h Of the insurgents, gi*eat numbers 
were killed; and amongst the slam was the only 
leader who made bimself of note, Buddho Bhagat; 
whose village, Silagaon, was surprised by a party 
of the 50th N. I and a troop of the 3rd Cavahy; 
and who, with his sons and nephews, and a hundred 
and fifty of his followers, perished in the attack 
No loss whatever was sustained by the assailants. 
Similar results attended most of the surprises and 
skirmishes which took place ; and there was reason 
to apprehend, that, in some of these affairs, the 
Koles were attacked and killed when they were 
assembled with the purpose of tendermg their sub- 
mission, but had no means of making their purpose 
known, either party being ignorant of the language 
of the other h Worn out by the mcessant pursuit 

^ Ensign Macleod died of a wound received from an arrow, but the 
casualties of the whole campaign amounted to but sixteen killed and 
forty-four wounded 

® A remarkable instance of this is recorded by Dr Spry from the 
testimony of an eye-witness A multitude, by their own account 
four thousand, but perhaps not so many, approached a military divi- 
sion, as was supposed, with hostile intentions Their approach was 
gradual, until at length about one hundred, more courageous than the 
rest, came within musket range, and every one anxiously listened to 
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BooKiiL of the military detachments, and convinced of the 
^ hopelessness of the struggle, the people at length 
183 *. manifested a general disposition to throw themselves 
npon the mercy of the Government , and Achet Smg 
and the other chiefs and head men, mtimidated by 
— the resolute measures adopted, lent their active aid 
to restore the pacification of the province. Quiet 
was occordmgly rc-estnblished, and the troops were 
withdrawn Of the insurgents who had been taken 
pnsoners, a number were detamed in custody, and 
brought to trial before a Special CJommission, by 
whom sentence of death was necessarily pronounced 
upon a considerable proportion Tnkmg mto con 
Bideration, however, the impulses by which they 
had been actuated, the sentence was remitted, and a 
general amnesty was proclaimed Tlie disputes 
among the chiefs which remained to bo adjusted, 
were settled in tlie middle of the following year, at 
tt conference held at Snkola b) the Agent with nil 
tlic pnncipnl Rajas and landholders and heads of \nl 
lages, when they renewed their promises of fcaltj 
and submission, and engaged to obtain compensa 
tion for the losses inflicted on the ordcrlj portion 
of the population The arnmgcmcnls subsc 
qucntly adopted, to which we shall prcscntlj ad 
vert, confirmed the impression that cflcctcd and 


bear the vord Fire gireo. Ffedlog we did net fire ihernmeatJD 
cleeeri oo which the b^cher oftbe force be had beetj tn ihh pert 
of the cocDtrj before eod knew •omethlDg of the linguef’c went oat 
of camp ead made irgo» eipre^ilTe of t dcilre ie ipeik to then 
Thej allowed bbn to appmaeoi asd ao eSretoal w«4 the nan • rb>. 
qaeoce that the/ all rosaeoted to Ur down ibeir amt, and came In 
CTOwdiOg rotrod ot The poor wretebea aeeroed preallr derphlnJ at 
the maooer In wblcb the butloeaa bad tennlaate^***— Modem India, 
hj H Spey M l),Tol L p 150 
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perpetuated the maintenance of peace and order inBooKiii 
Chota-Nagpiir. "" 

The same barbarous races Avere also in a state of leaa. 


tumult about the same period in a different part 
of the countiy — on the confines of Cuttack and 
j\Iidnapore — excited more particularly by false 
reports, spread among them by the agents of one 
of their chiefs, in order to make them the instru- 
ments of his designs aGfainst another. The Ze- 

O O 

raindar of Bamanghati, having acquired extenswe 
influence among the Eoles and Goands m that part 
of the countiy, attempted to throw off his depend- 
ance on the Eaja of ]\'Iohurbhunj, and commencing 
the usual process of indiscriminate devastation, 
committed acts of outrage on the villages of the 
Cuttack province. The Commissioner, liaAnng in 
vain remonstrated against these excesses, Avas under 
the necessit}'" of recourse to military assistance, and 
the 38th Regiment Avas despatched from ]\Iidna- 
pore The refractory Zemindar Avas then induced 
to come into camp and submit his grievances to 
the arbitration of the Commissioner, Avhich obAuated 
the necessity of active operations. The extreme 
unhealthiness of the country proved, hoAvever, 
more destructive than any hostile force, and such 
Avas its unsparmg severity, that not one officer of 
the corps was capable of exercising command. 
Several died , and the rest escaped death only by an 
immediate return to their quarters at Midnapore. 
The men also suffered, but not to the like extent. 

The campaign against the Eoles of Chota Nag- 
pur had scarcely terminated when the presence of 
the troops Avas required in the adjacent districts of 

z 2 
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BOOK III Barabhiiin and Manblnim, inhabited principally 
^ by the tnbe of Choars, subject, like the Koles, to 
1831 . Zemindars and Rajaa of Rajput descent, and 
equally addicted, at the instigation of their turbulent 
lords, to the perpetration of outrage and murder 
The cause of the rising of the Choars ■nos suffi 
ciently clear — the strong dislike entertained, by 
the chiefs especially, for the judicial regulations of 
Bengal, by "which their rank was disregarded, their 
privileges were circumscnbed, their jxiwer im 
paired, and the} were made personally amenable 
to the processes of the Court and the authont} of 
the Pohce. The people took part with their leaders 
The Zemmdan of Barabhum had been disputed 
between two brothers, and bad been assigned to 
the elder by decree of the Court Of the two sons of 
the successful competitor, the elder, Gangn Govind 
Sing, became Raja, the younger, JIadho Sing, Ins 
Den on or nunister, and lie incurred extreme unpo- 
pulanty by lus extortionate and usurious demands 
Ho bad also treated Ins cousin Ganga Narajan 
Sing, the son of the unsuccessful candidate for the 
Zemmdan, inth peculiar crucltj and contumely, 
and bad exasperated the resentment which tlio 
family contention had cn^ndcred Determined on 
vengeance, Ganga NamjQncollectcdnbodj of armed 
retmners, attacked, and set fire to the ofllcinl rcsi 
dence of the I\ati\c Judge at Barabazjir, ^\liom 
he accused of faeounng Ins enemies, killed a 
number of people, particular!} Mohammedans, and, 
forcibly cnnyiiig off Madho Sing to the ntighbonr 
mg lulls, put him to death Isotwitlistanding thc-te 
acts of MolcDce, man} of tlie pettv clnefs and 
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Clioars espoused Ills cause, and lie Mas soon at the hook nr 
liead of betM*cen two and three thousand men, m a 
stionn: and almost 1110000^*511^0 fa'^fness at Bandi, is-ij 
M'here he defied the local aulhontics After a 
fruitless attempt ap:ainst llandi, the setting-in of 
the rains compelled the troops to quit the field; 
and Gangu Xarajan availed himself of the intci'val 
to assume the title of Kaja, and levy contributions 
from the sunoundmg coiintiy, making occasional 
incursions into the districts that continued m’oII- 
aflected, and destroying the police stations. As 
soon, however, as the season permitted, these 
ravages were arrested Three regiments of N I. 

■with guns, the Ramgcrh battalion, and a body of 
Irregular Ilorse and Foot, marched from Bancora, 
at the end of Xovember, against the insurgents; 
and after overcoming difliculties, occasioned more 
b}’- tlie nature of the country than the valour of the 
enemy, captured and destroyed the post of Baudi, 

■which Ganga Nara3’’an had made his head-quarters 
The chief himself ivas absent; and soon ceased to 
be the occasion of further anxiety He had re- 
paired to Singbhiim to raise reinforcements amongst 
the Koles, and taking part in hostilities set on foot 
by Achet Sing against the Zemindar of Karsaina, 
was lalled in the affray Tranquillity was not im- 
mediately produced by his faU Several other 
chiefs continued refractory, and it was not until 
April 1833 , that they were secured, and the disturbed 
districts were pacified The ringleaders were 
punished , but the Government of Bengal, con- 
vinced of the injudiciousness of attempting to 
introduce laws adapted to an advanced stage of 
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EooKUL civiliBation, ntnong the ignorant and uncivilised 
mhabitants of the Jungle Mahols, determined to 
IM3. relieve them from the operation of the Regulations, 
and they tvere placed under the discretional ndmi 
mstration of a Commissioner’, an arrangement 
much more intelhgible to the people, and better 
suited to their condibon, than the more complex 
and vexatious system of revenue and judicial enact 
ments, ■which had been the mainspring of their dis 
content* 

The Presidency of Madras ivos not exempted 
from mtermptions of the public tmnquiflity, and 
the necessity of employing its troops m the mam 
tenance or extension of its authonty The northern 
Circara, as we have before bad occasion to remark, 
present, in the impenetrable and insalubrious 
thickets -srhich clothe the skirts of the eastern ghats 
•where they approach the sea, a convenient asylum 
to fugitives from the decrees of justice or from the 
stringency of the fiscal exactions of the state. To 
raaintam themselves m their retreat, these outlaws, 
when possessed of influence, assembled round them 
parties of the hill tribes, or of refugees of on infenor 
order, and issumgfrom their fastnesses, leiied con 
tnbutions or committed ravages along the districts 
lyuig contiguously to the mountams This state 
of things Iiaving continued for some time almost 
^vlth impunity, it ■was rcsoh*cd by the ^fadras 
Government, at the end of 1832, to attempt its 

> negtOitkti XIlI I83S. 

• The iotboHiyof ibe Comtolnloocf w*» extesdnl to ibe offjb 
bottrioc dlftrlcti of CboU fiimbbaJpori ond 

«. pop(U«lioo 4n 1S40, of •bote ihire mUTMXJi of p«rl« IktjyU 
AgnTcitctierr ISil toL It, b p "iJ 
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extinction* nnd troops Avcrc jiosted in tlio hill'?, in hook in 
snliicicnt strength to giniid tlic nnd prevent 

tlie incursion'? of the inni.mdcrs, nnd wlien favour- i833 
nhle opportunitic-^ oflered, to di‘>lodge them from 
their hnunt-s nnd njipreliend or ‘^la} tliem These 
mensines v*ere in :;omo deirrec ‘^ucces^fnl. Pnvnkrno, 
one of tlicir principnl chief", vns comjiclled to fly 
into tlie Hydeialind countr\ nnotlicr, Virnbhndra 
Pn], n descendant of tlie Pnjn of Vizinnngnrnm, wns 
taken nnd impi ironed for life; nnd n coii'^idernble 
numbei of their ndlieients were "Cized, of whom 
about thirty were sentenced to death . tlie rest were 
subjected to penalties Ic^'S scvcie Other tumults,, 
which arose at Pnlcond.i, were suppressed with like 
vigour, nnd quiet was restored in the southern 
division of the piovmce. Presently afterwards, in- 
subordination, with its ordinary concomitants of 
plunder and massacre, manifested itself in Kiinedi, 
a dependency of Ganiam, where the Bisayis or 
cultivators of the lulls, rose against their Raja, and 
soon extended their ravages into the adjacent dis- 
tricts, where a portion of the 41st Regiment was 
the only force in the field. A detachment of that 
corps, having been led against Jermgliy, the chief 
to^vn of the insurgents, was successfully o^iposed 
Major Baxter, who commanded, was wounded mor- 
tally, and the detachment was obliged to retreat. 
Remforcements“ were speedily despatched ; and 
military operations were carried on with an activity 


’ He was taken two years after\\ards, in 1834, and executed 
^ Detachments of the 8th, 21st, 41st, and 49th Regiments, a com- 
pany of Golandanz, and a detachment of Sappers and Miners Gen 
Orders, Madras, 1st Jul}, 1834 
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BOOK iiL "which floon produced the desired effects The 
leaders of the insurrection were apprehended and 
1033 . punished, and the people submitted 

Although not exactly of the character of an m 
fraction of domestic pence, yet the situation of the 
prmcipality of Mysore, and its intimate connection 
with the Presidency of Fort St, George, identified 
the disorders by which it was disturbed with those 
of Madras, and led to its becoming, in a still greater 
degree, an integral portion of the Presidency As 
long as the admmistmtion was conducted the 
abilities of Pumia, who hod been given to the 
minor Raja os Dewnn, Mysore became one of the 
most flourishing of the native principalities The 
people were contented and prosperous, the assess 
raents were light and regularly realised , the 
rc\Tnuc3 exceeded the disbursements, and, upon 
the retirement of the minister in 1811, there was 
a large accumulated balance in the treasurj Tlio 
successor of Pumm, Linga Roj had ncitlier his 
talents nor his influence, and tho Rnjn, nmved at 
mature years, spurned at odvico or control A1 
though not destitute of abihty, he was indolent, 
dissolute, and profusely ext^a^^lgnnt, laMshing his 
wealth upon unworthy fa^ountes, and upon tho 
Brahmins, for whom he entertained a superstitious 
■\ encratiou, ond in whoso fa\our ho largely alien 
ated his ^c^'enue The hoanls of the former 
administration rapidly disappeared , hca\*y cm 
barrassments were contracted, and the cstabhdi 
ments suffered to fall into nrrear TJjc reicnucs 
declined, and to coiniK-iisatc for the (Icficicno, 
iinroodcratc exactions were lc\ i«l ujKm the people, 
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wliicli were aggravated tbe corrupt and op- 
pressive practices of the collectors. The conse- 
quences of tins mismanagement were brought to the 
notice of the Raja by the Resident repeatedljq but to 
little purpose, until 1825, when Sir Thomas Munro 
deemed it advisable to ^nsit Mysore, and express in 
person to the Raja the sense entertained by the 
Government of Fort St George of his proceedings, 
and insist upon his adoption of measures of reform 
Compliance was readily promised, and for some 
time a better system was pursued , by which the 
amount of debt was reduced and the expenditure 
di min ished. The Raja, however, soon relapsed into 
his former prodigality , and by his exactions, forced 
the people into acts of insubordmation Repeated 
insurrections took place among the Ryots, m which 
the revenue officers of the Raja were murdered or 
driven out of the country, and the disturbances 
by which Mysore was distracted, began to extend 
into the Company’s territories The interference 
of the Resident occasionally succeeded in quieting 
the people and in obtaining a more equitable ad- 
justment of them assessments, but the quiet was 
only temporary , and recurrence to a course of 
extortionate demands provoked the cultivators to a 
renewal of resistance Personal and political inte- 
rests were finally mixed up with the grievances of the 
people, and were the source of still more alarmmg 
disturbances 

The province of Nagar^, forming one of the 

^ Or more properly Bednore The name was changed after its 
conquest by Hyder, to Hyder-Nagar, or City of Hyder The first 
part of the term has been dropped, and Nagar “ the city,” alone re- 
tained Wilks’s Mysore, i 47 
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BOOK m, four principal divisions of Mysore, situated on its 
^ western borders, bad been governed with almost 
1S33, absolute sway by the Fojdnr, Ram Rao, a favounte 
of the Raja , who not only exerased intolerable 
oppression over the Ryots, but encouraged any act 
of violence or abuse of authonty from ■adiich he 
might reap pecuniary profit Complamts addressed 
to the Raja were unavailing, as the interest of Ram 
Rao, and hia connections at court, precluded all 
hope of redress. At lost, m 1880, unable to bear 
the tyranny of their Fojdor any longer, the Ryots 
assembled m anns, and invited the peasantry of the 
other provinces to jom therm Many obeyed the 
summons , and the insurgents were aided by Ran 
gapa Noik of Terofcen, who, with the head men of 
Nagar, had, m the preceding year, sot up a pro- 
tended descendant of the family’ which had 
formerly ruled o\cr the provinco, in the person of 
a peasant, Boodi Boswapa of JCaladi, 'a ho had 
obtamed from the spiritual guide of a former Raja 
the signet of the chief, and they professed to 
acknowledge him as their lawful and hereditary 
pnnee The Raja of Jlysorc endeavoured to allay 
the discontent by adTODCing to the confines of the 
distnct and professing Ins readiness to reccuo and 
attend to the complaints of the people, but, at tlio 
same tunc, officers >vcrc sent into Nognr with orders 
to punish and put the insurgents to death As 
these measures were incflecti\c, a strong l>odj of 
^lysorc troop** — eight hundred Regular Iiifantn, 
SIX hundred Silladlmr Horse, 8c%en liundrc<l Boons 
armed ■mtli raatclilock**, and four guns — nccom 
• im* • 3I;«orr I 01 
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panied and directed by Lieutenant Kocbford, anBooKiii 
officer of the Eesident^s escort, marched mto the 
district, took the fort of Kumar Droog, and de- i833 
feated a considerable body of the rebels at Honelly. 

In these actions a number of prisoners were taken, 
of whom a hundred were executed. The force 
then marched to the fort of Nagar or Bednore, 
which had been occupied by the msurgents, and 
where they had hanged a number of the revenue 
officers, mostly Brahmins, towards whom the 
inhabitants of the province entertained a violent 
antipathy, not only as sufferers from their un- 
merciful extortions, but as followers of a dif- 
ferent form of religious faith, being chiefly Lm- 
gaits. Nagar was found deserted Chandraguti, 
a strong post on the north frontier, was next 
captured ; but the insurrection was unsubdued ; 
and, although the peasantry began to be in- 
timidated and to return to their cottages, the 
pretender, supported by Rangapa with his son and 
nephew, Hanumapa and Surjapa Kaiks, being jomed 
by adventurers from the southern Mahratta country, 
and by the armed Peons of Mysore, who cherished a 
feehng of attachment to the Poligars, their ancient 
lords, continued at the head of a force which the 
unaided means of the Raja of Mysore were unable 
to contend mth. Two regiments of N. I , the 15th 
and 24th, had already been despatched to the scene 
of action , and a third corps, the 9th, with two com- 
pames of his Majesty’s 62nd, a squadron of the 
7th Native Cavalry, and a brigade of guns, with 
the Mysore contingent, was despatched, under the 
command of Colonel Evans, in the beginning of 
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BooKiiL 1831, from Bangalore. Tlie first movements v^re 
^ ^ unsnccessfol , and a cliect was sostamed at Fattah 
lesa. pett, which induced Colonel Evans to fall back to 
Simoga, where the division was concentrated, and 
■whence it again advanced to Nagar, accompanied 
by the Resident and Pewan, who circulated a pro- 
clamation inviting the cultivators to come in and 
represent their grievances, and promising them 
redress Tho invitation was promptly accepted, 
although the Ryots declared that tliey had been 
treated with more humamty and justice bj Tipu 
than by the Rajo A conciliatory investigation en 
sued Large remissions of revenue arrears wore 
made, and numerous abuses were corrected Entire 
confidence ■was manifested in the British officers, 
none in those of the Baja, and by tho c-xcrtions 
of tho former tranquillity was in some degree 
restored Tho mam body of tbe troops returned 
to Bangalore, Icanng the 0th Bcgimcnt and tlio 
Mj'soro troops in tho province The Polignrs 
continued in arras, and although not in any con 
siderablc force, were not reduced till some time 
afterwards In tho mean while, the iimvcrsaht) 
of the disaffection and tho cv ident incn|wicity 
of the ruler, rendcre<l it manifest that no hope 
of permanent pacification could l>o cntcrfnine<l 
as long os the Bnja was crntnislwl with the 
administration, and it vvns resolved bj the Briti^Ii 
Government to enforce tho'jo stipulations of the 
treaty of 1799, which prov idcd for its conditional 
assumption of the entire imuingLmcnt of Mv 
sore The Bajn was accordinglj di\c?<tcd of all 
political power, and the pnncipalitj was placc<l 
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under the authority of a Commissioner, assisted by 
four Superintendents, for the divisions of Bangalore, 
Ashtagram, Nagar and Cluttledroog . a pension was 
assigned to the Raja, equal to one-lifth of the nett 
revenue TJie administration of the countiy was 
unchanged in otlier lespects, being carried on by 
native officers, and on the same principles which 
liad been previously in practice, under the general 
control and direction of the Commissioner and his 
assistants, subject to the authority of the Supreme 
Government'. 

The revolution thus effected in ]\Iysore, was 
followed by a still more radical change in the con- 
stitution of the petty principality of Coorg, which 
was converted b}’" the deposition of its Raja mto a 
province of the Presidency of Madras. The Raja 
of this small mountainous district, lying between 
Mysore and Malabar, Yira Rajendra Wudiyar, had 
for some time past been m the habit of perpetrating 
acts of outrage and ferocity, which could be accounted 
for only by the ungoverned impulses of insanity . not 
only were the officers m his service put to death 
by his orders without any apparent offence, but 
the inmates of his palace and his nearest relations 
were not spared m his paroxysms of cruelty , in the 
height of which he performed the office of execu- 
cutioner, and with his own hands mutilated and 
murdered in the most savage manner the unhappy 
objects of his frantic fury^ He had long cherished 

^ These arrangements were made with the concurrence and sanction 
of the Home authorities See letters from the Court of Directors to 
Fort St George, 6th March 1832, and 6th March 1833 Report 
Com H of C — Political App VI p 23 

® After the capture of his capital, se^pnteen bodies were disinterred 
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BooKiiL a Tehement animosity against the English, and had 
^ stnctly prohibited all intercourse with the British 
1833 . temtones or Mysore. No person was permitted, 
under the penalty of death, to leare Coorg, and no 
stranger was suffered to cross its borders except those 
who had signalised themselves as the opponents of 
the Bntiah (jovemment — hke the refractorv Poh 
gars of Nagar In this mood his resentment was 
inflamed By the flight of his sister and her husband, 
both of i^om he had threatened to put to death, 
but who found a shelter from his fury under the 
protection of the Resident of Mysore. It was in vam 
that efforts were made to brmg him back to the 
amicable terms which had been maintained >nth his 
predeceasors, and to prevail on him to rcfram from 
those excesses which had made hun a terror to his 
family and his people. A Bntish officer was de- 
spatched with these objects from Mysore toifadhu 
kairo, but the mission was unavmlmg* The Raja 
obstinately refused toalloT\ any intercourse between 
Coorg and the adjacent provinces, and insisted on 
his sister and brother in law being given up to Ins 
revenge There was reason also to suspect the Raja 
of secret commumcation with the Raja of ilj'sorc, 
exatmg hun to resist the Bntish Government, and 
of employing cmissancs to seduco the native troops 
nt Bangalore from their allegiance, in consequence 
of which a plot was concerted bj a few desperate 
and disaffected individuals to seize the fort of 

^ order of » Coramlltce of lBqoIr7 bto tiio eturgw Ihe IUj< 

“fbe/ bad been deoapICiled or rtriJigled. aod thnrro lofclber lo » rl* 
dn j In the Joofde i unoojc tbea were reeofolied tbe aonl of ibe lUjt, 
bis sifter t cbO^ tnd tbe brotfaer of ber btn U p d . 

> A oaltre s^t sent on tbe tavte frnlllerf errand m deUloed • 
pnsooer by tbe lUJs 
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Bangalore, murder their European officers, and Booiciir 
subvert the Company’s Government. The plot 
vras brought to the knowledge of the authorities by >833 
some of the Sipahis who remained faitliful to their 
employers, and the guilty suffered the just retribu- 
tion of their offenceb Without charging the Raja of 
Coorg vdth being accessory to this conspiracy^; 
there was sufficient reason m his prohibition of all 
friendly intercourse, and in the tenor of his commu- 
nications with the British Government, to treat him 
as a public enemy, whose independence was incom- 
patible with the security of the British possessions in 
his neighbourhood ,* and it was consequently resolved 
to occupy the principality, and annex it to the ter- 
ritory of Madras. A proclamation was issued, de- 
claring that “the conduct of the Raja had rendered 
him unworthy of the friendship and protection of 
the British Government; that he had been guilty 
of oppression and cruelty towards his subjects; and 
had assumed an attitude of defiance and hostility 
towards the British Government ; received and 
encouraged its proclaimed enemies ; addressed 
letters to the Government of Fort St George and 
to the Governor- General replete with the most 
insultmg expressions ; and had placed under re- 
straint an old and faithful servant of the Company 
who had been deputed by the Commissioner of 
Mysore to open a friendly negociation : for which 
offences Vira Rajendra was no longer to be con- 

* General Orders by the Commander-in-chief, Madras, 18th Dec 
1832 

^ Several Mohammedans 6f consideration who were convicted of 
having instigated the conspiracy of Bangalore, were taken at the capital 
of the Raja, upon its being occupied by the Bntish troops 
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BooKiiL fiidered Raja of Coorg An army was about to 
^ march agamst him, which would respect the per 
law. Boufl and property of all who were peaceably dis 
posed, and such a system of government would bo 
established os might seem best calculated to secure 
the happiness of the people” * 

In order to carry the purposes of the Bntisli 
Government, now under the immediate direction 
of the Governor General, who had come from Bengal 
to Madras more conveniently to supenntend the 
different financial arrangements then in progress, 
and who was now resident at Bangalore, four 
several divisions were ordered to enter the province 
from as many difercnt points one from the east, 
commanded by Colonel Iindesay*, one from the 
west, by Colonel Foolis*, one from the north, by 
Colonel Waugh*, with a snpplcmcntaTy division 
under Lieut Col Jackson, from Bangalore*, and 
the fourth, consisting of the Wynad Rangers, under 
Captam ifinchin, from the west Colonel Lmdesny, 
who held the general command, crossed the Ka\cn 
on the 2nd of April, dispersing a small bodj of the 
enemy, who appeared disposed to contest the pas 
sago. On the 5th, after marches, rcndoroil 
difficult b} the nature of the route, the ghat of 

' Sc« the ProcUnnlkm Ut April, 1854 Moolhlj A»tillc Jounul, 
>ol XT p 16 

• reofUtln- of hU SttpttT • S9lh, th« Mih •Dd48thI4 I., wiih * 
coinpony of Eoropwi Artflmy wlU> riglit Ram taj SJod Sipprr* 
and Mlneff Ll«it..Col Steuart, who wm «tUcb«d lo tbli dlnwoo 
bxd part oftlw SHth, tad tbo 4lb «od S5ib, V I 

* III* 5IiJ«ty • 48th, SOth, N L, lod deuIU of Nttlro ArinJcrr 
with ArarRam tod a pirt^ofSappcri tod Mlnm 

* nii I Mih tod the Plh, tod 51»l nfRlmcnta, N I.. 

cooipaaT rUflrt, drttchmcnl of AnQIcry tod 8tppor» and 'llofrc 

• DrticbtDMJt of hl« a 4<lb aod 40th BrjlmMil, N f 
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Araiiy was forced, after a slight oppo'^it ion ; and on hook in 
the following morning tlic column entered a\Iadlm- 
kaira, the capital of Coorg, from vliicli the llaja 1834 
had retreated. A second di\i 5 ?ion of the eastern 
column, under Lieut -Col Steiiai t, vhich marched 
from Periapatam on the Ist, also cro‘'Scd tlic Kaveri 
on the 2 nd, after putting a body of the enem}’’ to 
fliglit. On the following day a stockade of some 
strength, commanding the road, was carried after 
a slight resistHancc. , On the 5th, the column ad- 
vanced to Pajendrapott ; skirmishing on its march 
with the Coorgs posted amidst the thickets, but- 
without experiencing any serious loss On the 6 th, 
it rejoined Colonel Lmdesay at the capital'. 

The western column, commanded by Colonel 
Foulis, moved from Cananore on the 30th March, 
and arrived on the 2 nd April at a small river, 
driving acioss it a party of the enemy; in which 
sennee Lieutenant Erskine of his Majesty’s 48th 
Eegiment was killed On the 3rd, the dndsion 
experienced a resolute resistance, having to cany 
two strong stockades, and to dispute every foot 
of road up a narrow patli, obstructed by felled 
trees and skirted by jungle. The troops bivou- 
acked at the foot of the ascent to Hugal Ghat , 
the passage of which was effected on the 4th with 
considerable labour, but Avithout fiu’ther opposi- 
tion". On the 5th, the troops moved to Vira- 
rajendrapett, where they met Colonel Steuart’s 
detachment. On the 7th, the force halted at Matra- 

^ No officers or men were kiUed in this diMSion , a few only, pn- 
vates, were wounded 

® The casualties were, — one officer. Lieutenant Erskine, and eleven 
privates, killed , two officers and thirty men, wounded 
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BooKin. moody, ■withm eight miles of the capital, now m the 
possession of Colonel Lindesaj 
ISM. The northern column, under Colonel TVaugh, 
was less successful than the preceding, and sus 
tamed a check, attended with henry loss Hnvmg 
entered the Coorg temtory on the 1st of April, the 
division advanced to Eabata on the 2nd, through 
a difficult country, and harassed on the flanks and 
rear by parties of the enemy sheltered by the 
thickets a breast work on the summit of a steep 
ascent was earned with some loss , the Cooigs, 
commanded by Eongnl Nmk, one of the refrac 
tory Pobgors of Teruken, behaving witli resolution 
They then feU back to a stiU more defensible position 
— the pass of Bak — which, presenting almost in 
superable natural obstacles, was rendered still more 
arduous by a senes of formidable stockades. On the 
followmg day the force moved at daybreak, and 
after slowly windmg its way up a steep ascent and 
through an almost impormcnblc forest, amved 
about noon within n short distance of the works, 
which consisted of lateral pahsadcs following the 
slope of the lul4 “»d tcrmmatmg near the sumnut 
m a strong transverse bamcr The side works were 
masked by largo trees , the front Imd a space cleared, 
forming a sort of glaas — an enemy was therefore 
exposed ns he advanced against it to a cross fire in 
flank, ns well as a direct discliargc in front. 

In order to avoid exposing the troops to the con 
sequences of a forward movement, the advunci, 
consisting of a dctacliment of II M H'ith, and a 
party of the Slst Jlndnis Iv I vnth pioneers, whirh 
had been reinforced with the light company of the 
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55t]i and the Otli I., -was ordered to break off book iir 
into two columns divererins: to the rmht and left, 
througli the forest, *=0 as to assault tlie lateral stock- leai 
ades from the rear. After toiling with great labour 
througli the thicket, tlic two paities, either from 
having missed their wn}*, or from having been misled 
by the treachery of the guides, issued together on 
the same spot, within a sliort distance of the trans- 
verse barricade. They were allowed to approach it, 
but were then assailed by a murderous discharge, 
b}’’ which the foremost were knocked down The 
two companies of the 55th and the dctacliment of 
the 31st, nevertheless, persisted in attempting to 
force tlicir way through the barricades in front; 
but the enem 3 '’s fire became still more insupport- 
able; and after suffering severely, the assailants 
were forced to retire A reinforcement of the 55th 
was sent to their aid, and was accompanied by the 
commandmg officer of the regiment, Colonel j\Iill. 

The troops again advanced to the principal barrier 
and endeavoured to carry it by escalade , but the 
attempt ended in the death or disabhng of the 
assailants , and after a fruitless persistence in the 
attack, and the loss of many officers and men, the 
party was compelled to retreat The Coorgs sallied 
forth in pursuit, and with their large knives des- 
patched the wounded or wearied, whom they over- 
took, until the pursuit was checked by covering 
parties sent from the camp. In this unfortunate 
affair Colonel j\Ii11 of the 55th, Ensign Robertson of 
the 9th N I , and Ensign Babington of the 31st 
IST I., and thirty-six non-commissioned officers and 
privates were killed, and six officers and one 
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BooKDL hundred and twenty men were wounded In con 
^ sequence of this repulse, Colonel "Waugh deemed it 
isw. expedient to fall back to Rabata, where the brigade 
remained encamped imtil the more fortunate mo\^ 
ments of the successful columns had cleared the road 
for its advance to Hadhukaira* 

The Western Auxihary column moved on the 
29th March, and on the following day arrived at 
Komli, where it halted — havmg undergone unusual 
fatigue from the difficulties of the ascent Re- 
suming the advance, the column proceeded along the 
road to Belanpett, and on the 8rd Apnl came m 
front of a strongly stockaded post of the enemy 
A party sent in ad>TLnce to reconnoitre effected the 
object, but on its way back to camp was assailed 
from the cover of the dense jungle on either side by a 
destructi\e fire, to which no return could bo made, 

> Offlctil dettAtch or Lientenaot Colonel TTangb, Month]/ AihUle 
Jonrattvot Xv^ 80| aUo,NamUreorCaptAlo llotchlnioCiOftheSl*! 
Ibid rol XVX^llS A oirratlToof the nctloo U gireo in ndnale deUH 
tad except * llh totne qaefUoasUeexhn^lUooj orpertoen] com piece oc/ 
with ererj appetrtace of tccortey by M de Wtrreo wbo wai pertotv* 
tllr engaged in it t^ t Ueateoaot of the Mih According to him the 
fkilore m In t grett degree owing to the lajadkkms preapiuner oT 
the Brigadier wIki ord e^ the attack to be made before the po«fik>a 
bod bcM ■offideatlj reeo o poltred. tod la oppoiltlon to the tdrke 
of the idrtDce and of Coiooel Mill t and partly to the mlicoodnct of 
tbe ^pahii of the Olh reghnenu LIodeAngUiK Hit eitlmate 
of tbe military character of the 81 pa Ha, howerrr it extraragmnlly 
unjaat; and bU exetnpUflcatloD of tbeir Inlerioritr to LoropeaDt 
abcurdlr mblnformed. AAer girlng an exaggerileu acco on t of the 
part ta£ca by tbe natire troopa to tbe dUcoaletila of tbeir officera 
during tbe admiaiatratloo of Sir G Barlow he coocludea~-'* Lea 
qaaraate mine Cliwyea, rftmh par mtaaea, \lnretjt ae briaer centre 
lea daqae mlUe torop^ena dlaperafa. AprH qorlqiica conbala qul 
coetireot la tie i an grand nooDcc dlndlgraea et k qaeVpjca offickra 
Anglala quand on batalUno de CIpayn en qoarrf eat aabrf par 
lea dragnoa, dcox oa trola aotrea rttermli>ea par lea dttacbcc«a 
royaox, tout dOtrrntrcr daoa rurdre" “Facta,** he remarka, “are 
atabborn thlngt.** There la not a aiegie fact la thi Ulo tral>ofl of 
tbt cotnporaUTe menta oftbe Loropeao aad Nallre aoldlery — L Inde 
AoglaUe tom G p. 30 
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as tlie Coorgs effectually screened themselves behind book in 
the bushes and amonp; the trees A detachment 
sent to the relief of tlie reconnoitring party returned is34. 
with it to the encampment, but not until many 
casualties had occurred, and the Sipahis had become 
dispirited by experience of the disadvantages vdth 
which they would have to struggle in the rugged 
ascent and intricate thickets through whicli they 
would have to force tlieir wa}’^, and the murderous 
bush-figliting of the Coorgs, to which tliey would 
be exposed with little cliance of retaliation. The 
consequence was, the desertion of many of the native 
troops and of ahnost all the camp-followers, and 
the privation of the means of carrying the baggage 
and stores of the detachment. It was therefore 
thought advisable to retire to PadampaUi, where 
suppbes were expected. The forward movement 
was resumed on the 5th, and Colonel Jackson again 
encamped on the gi’ound he had occupied on the 
2nd, in advance of Komli, to which place how- 
ever he once more retrograded, having suffered severe 
loss from the persevering attacks of the enemy, 
and anticipating their closing upon his rear and 
cutting off his communicationsh No further attempt 
was made to enter Coorg in this direction Neither 
was any impression made on the side of Wynad 
On the contrary, the Coorgs assumed the offensive, 
and compelled Captain Minchin to fall back to the 
chief station Manantoddy, to protect it agamst 
their attacks. Hostihties had in the meantime 

* In this affair the loss was thirty-three killed, and forty-one wounded, 
besides camp-followers Amongst the former was Ensign Johnstone, 

61st N I Despatches of Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson, Komli, 11th 
Apnl — Monthly A. J XV , 88 
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BooKHi been bronght to n condnsion by the occupation of 
"*- the capital 

1M4. The spmi displayed by the inhabitants of CooTg 
in their resistance to a force which, from its numbers 
and discipline might have been expected at once to 
have overwhelmed on undiscaphned and imperfectly 
armed handful of barbarians, and the success with 
which they repelled the attachs of so many of the 
divimons, were highly creditable to their nationahty, 
and might suggest a suspicion that the R^a was 
less unpopular with his people than had been re- 
presented Had he manifested the hke courage, 
or shewn any mditory abdity in avaihng himself 
of the natural defences of his country, the contest 
might have been more senous Tho barriers on the 
east and west might have been found as impassable 
ns tliose on the north, and tho mountains and tho 
lulls of Coorg might have been defended until the 
unhealthiness of the advanemg season had compelled 
the troops to qmt tho field, and nfibrded the Raja 
n chance of obtaimng more favourable terms Vim 
Rajendra, however, was unequal to tho cnsis ho 
had pro\-okcd , and tlio occupation of ilndbnlaim 
was imraedmtely followed bj tho surrender of its 
pnneo He gave himself up unconditionallj on 
the ovemng of tho 10th, to Colonel Lindcsaj , and 
was detained a prisoner in his palace Ho was 
afterwards rcraoi ed with his family to Bangalore, 
and finullj to Benares Tlic management of the 
pronnee was consigned to Lieutenant Colonel 
Fraser, ns political agent, bj whom the heads of 
tlic milages acre assembled nt Jlndhukaim and con 
suited with respect to the future administration A 
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considerable number of them expressed a desire to bookiii 
be taken under the immediate authority of the 
British Government; and in compliance vdtli their 1834 
■wishes, a proclamation ■was promulgated, aunouncmg 
the resolution of the Governor-General, that the 
territory heretofore governed by Yira Rajendra 
AVudiyar should be transferred to the Company. 

The inliabitants were assured that they should not 
again be subjected to native rule — that their civil 
rights and religious usages should be respected— and 
that the greatest desire should mvariably be sliewn 
to augment their securit}^ comfort, and happiness. 

How far these objects have been effected may admit 
of question; but the province has remained at peace, 
and the Coorgs have shewn no disposition to re- 
assert their independence. 

After the close of the Coorg campaign, the 
Governor- General proceeded from Bangalore to 
the Nilghen hdls for the re-establishment of his 
health ; and while at Uttakamund was joined by 
Sir Frederick Adams, the Governor of Madras, 

Colonel Morrison, appomted to the Supreme Council, 
and !Mr Macaulay, who had been nominated fourth 
or legislative member of Council, under the arrange- 
ments adopted m England for the future Govern- 
ment of British India. To these we shall have 
occasion to recur* such of them as affected the 
organisation of the general administration, the 
establishment of one Supreme Government of 
India, vested in the person of the Governor- 
General, and the constitution of a new Presidency, 
that of Agra were announced to the public in a 
proclamation dated the 10 th July. The execution 
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BooKiTL of the latter arrangement was suspended until the 
return of Lord WUham Bentincfc to Bengal, which 
i*» took place at the end of the year The other pro- 
ceedings of the Governor General at Uttakamnnd 
were chiefly directed to the redaction of the ex 
penses of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, 
which stfll contmued to exceed their resources 
Authontativo promulgation was also given to those 
provisions of the new Charter, which reheved Euro- 
peans from the disabUities under which their settle- 
ment had been hitherto impeded, and allowed them 
to acquire a propnetary nght to landed property 
A partial relaxation of the prohibitory r^pilations 
had been previously eflected by Lord W Bentmck, 
and they had been permitted to hold lands on a 
qirotractod lease. They were now freed from all 
material restramts , and the result has shown how 
httle was ever to have been apprehended from the 
pnvflege vciy few mdividuals have availed them 
selves of the permission, Europeans in Indm rarely 
possessmg either the mcUnation to mvest capital in 
landed property, or the capital by which alone such 
property is to bo acquired 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Relations with Native States^ — Abandonment of Pro- 
tective Policy^ — System of Non-interference^ — 
partial and mischievous Operation^ — Interference 
authorised with Exti'a-Indian States, — Incon- 
sistency — and consequences.-^ King of Delhi sends 
an Agent to England . — The Governor-General 
declines an Interview — Assassination of Mr. 
Fraser. — Punishment of the Murderer's. — Affairs 
of Oude. — Guarantee of the Person and Propei'ty 
of the Minister, — continued in Office hy the new 
King for a short time, — Dismissal and Demands 
against him, — allowed to retire to Cawnpore, — his 
Death. — Conduct of the King. — Appointment of 

Hakim Mehdi Salutary Reforms, — not consi- 

dei'ed sufficient. — King threatened with Deposal, 
— Resident not to interfere, — Solicitations of the 
Minister. — Progress of Reform — Intrigues against 
Hakim Mehdi, — his Dismissal . — Conditional 
Instructions to assume the Government, — thdr 
Enforcement suspended — Death of the Nizam. — 
His Successor requires the Removal of the British 
Officers. — Decline of the Country. — Affairs of 
Palmer and Co — Differences between the Directors 
and the Board of Control. — Writ of Mandamus. 
— Bhopal. — Disputes between the Begum and the 
young Nawab, — the latter set aside in favour of 
his Brother. — The Begum unwilling to relinquish 
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lier Power — Naioab ajppeale to the Governor 
Genercd — has recourse to Arms, — final Success 
— States of Ghaffur Khan and Ajntr Khan — 
Visit of Amir Khan to the Camp of the Governor- 
General at Ajmer — New Pohey towards the Stales 
on the Indus — Origin in England — Commercial 
Treaties — Interview with Banjit Sing — Unsuc- 
cessfid Attempt of Shah Shuja to recover Kabul — 
Bdations with the ilahrattas — Nagpur pros 
perous under British Management , — transferred 
to the Baja — Apa Saheb tn Jodhpur. — Bclaxahon 
of Control over the Gaehcar — Misgovemment of 
Sgaji , — Quarrels with the Besident, — Eistncts 
sequestrated, — restored to him — State of Indore 
Defects in the Character of Hollar, — his Death 
— Adoption of Martand Bao — Government seized 
by Han Hollar, — achioicledged as Baja — Dis 
putes at Gwalior — Insurrection of the Soldiery in 
favour of the Baja — Bam Bai obliged to retire 
from Gwalior — Settled m the DdJtxn — BcsuU 
of Bntish Policy — Bdations with the Bajput 
States — Kola — Disputes between the Bao and the 
Baj Bana — Final Partition — Bundi Family 
Dissensions — Murder of the Minister — Party 
from Jodhpur attached — Interference of the Poll 
tical Agent — Dedine of Udaypur upon with 
dratcal of Interference — Outrages of the Minas of 
Chappan cheeked — Benciccd Insurrection of the 
Grasias, — Exertions of the Supenntendent , — 
Order re-established — Death of the Bana Bhm 
Sing, — succeeded by his Son — Jodhpur — Dts 
putes betinen Han Sing and hts Chiefs — Manage 
meat of Mherwara — Chiefs invite Dholal Sing , — 
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his Progress. — Baja alarmed. — Bntisli Government 
interferes.^ — cautious Character of Interference ., — 
Mediation accepted. — Secret hostility of Man Sing, 
he favours and shelters Marauders — Force collected 
against Jodhpur. — Man Sing, alarmed, — submits 
to all demands. — Jaypur, — long and uneasy In- 
tercourse Infiumce of Jota Bam and Bupd 

Bhandarin — Dislike by the Begent Bani of the 
Manager Bhyn Sal, — his Bemoval. — Doubts of 
the Existence of the young Baja. — Betum of Jota 
Bam — Sentiments of the Chiefs in favour of the 
Begent-Mother. — Public A^op ear ance of the Baja. 

— Unpopular Measures of Jota Bam — Discontent 
of the Chiefs — Inveterate Animosity of Jota Bam 
to Bhyn Sal, — Efforts against him, — frustrated 
by British Guarantee. — Death of the Dowager 
Bani. — Force sent into Shekhawat. — Forts de- 
stroyed — Baja protests against the Expedition , — 
his sudden Dlness and Death — Universal Sus- 
picion. — Besignation of Jota Bam, — and Be- 
moval of Bupd. — Political Agent sent to Jaypur 
— Bhyri Sal, Manager. — Attack on the Agent, and 
Murder of Mr Blake, — traced to Jota Bam, — who 
is imprisoned for life. — Murderers punished. — • 

Council of Begency under general Contn'ol of the 
Besident — Evils of Non-Interference in regard to 
secondary Bajput States, — necessarily resumed — 

Sirodhi Frontier Adjustment of disputes between 

Bhikaner, Jesselmer and Bahawalpur. 

The intercourse maintained with the Native States book iii 

in alhance with the British Government of India 
~ during the period under review, presents an 1828-35 
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BOOK ra. unfavourable picture of tbe results of the pobcy pur 
^ sued by the latter — the decline of that salutary 
1816 - 30 . influence •which it had at first exerted for the mam 
tenance of pubbc tranquflbty, and a tendency to 
a revival of those disorders which had occasioned 
so much miseiy and desolation in Central Hin 
dustam For a short interval after the close of the 
Pindan campaign, the ascendimcy acquired by the 
fentish power, and tbe subordmntion of several of 
the princes whom it had seated on their thrones, and 
•whom, m the immaturity of their years or their 
sovereignty, it was bound to protect, neither ex 
cited any discontent among the native states nor 
disquieted the consaences of the authontics in 
England, usually haunted by tbe dread of extend 
mg the British territory beyond the limits which 
were set to it by the wisdom of Parliament 
But with the consolidation of the supremacy, the 
apprehension of its ■visionory evils recurred, and m 
a short time instructions -were reiterated to the 
local governments, to inthdraw from all inter 
ferenco with the native princes, beyond such as ■was 
indispensable for the realisation of the tnbutes they 
wore bound by treaty to pay, or to prevent them 
from gomg to vrar -with cacb other, and to leave 
them to the independent and uncontrolled exercise 
of tbcir power in tho odniinistrotion of their own 
affairs However mischievous the consequences, 
and althougli engendering witliin their rcspcc 
tivc dominions tumult, nnardij, and ci\il imr, 

<7 j\ non interference was to be the rule of the polic) 
which was to be followed b^ the Go^cmor Gcncrol 
The interposition of the British Goi eminent was 
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to be restricted to the vindication of its own pecii- book hi 
niary claims ; and the character of an importunate 
and self-interested creditor was to be substituted 1828-35 
for that of a benevolent and powerful protector. 

These instructions were promptly attended to, jiar- 
ticularly by Lord W. Bentinck, who entertained 
the like ^dews of the expedience of abstaining from 
interference with natn e rule It was found, how- 
ever, to be extremely difficult to desist from inter- 
vention. The protection of the British dominions 
from the contagion of contiguous disorder, the 
rescue of friendly princes from the effects of their 
ovm misconduct, the impossibility of looking on 
unconcerned whilst a tributary or ally was hasten- 
ing to destruction, and the necessary assertion of 
its own dignity and authority, compelled the re- 

i luctant Government of India to interpose frequently, 
both Avith council and mth arms, and placed its 
conduct in constant contrast to its professions. 
Inconsistency was therefore the main characteristic 
of the proceedings of the Government of Bengal m 
its transactions with the native principalities be- 
yond its own borders; and while it subjected them 
to perplexity and embarrassment, it impaired the 
consideration and weakened the reliance which they 
had hitherto entertained on its purposes and its 
power Nor was this inconsistency restricted to 
the local Government. I^Tiile urging the principle 
of non-interference as regarded the prmces of India, 
the authorities in England, induced by considera- 
tions foreign to the interests of British India and 
origmatmg in the jealousies of European cabinets, 
impelled the Indian Government into a course of 
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BooKia interference which it hud hitherto carefully ayoided, 
and opened sources of danger and disaster which 
leM-M. its own pmdence would have shunned The same 
pohcy that was disposed to consign Malwa and 
Bajpatana to the renewed horrors of the predatory 
system, commanded the Governor General to carry 
his negotiations across the Indus, and to estabhsh 
new relations with Smdh and Afghanistan The 
inconsistency was severely pnnished , but the results 
belong to a subsequent period. Wc have now only 
to notice the pohtical relations that were mmntamcd 
between the Native States of Upper India and the 
British Government, to the close of Lord W 
Bentmclfa Administration 

Upon adverting m the first place to the Jloham 
medan powers, we find that no change had been 
made in the position of the tang of Delhi, whoso 
dissatisfaction was stiU kept ohve by the non-com 
plianco of the Government with his apphcation for an 
augmented stipendiary grant Finding the Govern 
ment immoveable. His Majesty bad appealed to the 
authontios m England, and had deputed the cele- 
brated Eammohun Roy* to advocate his cause As 

* IlsninMiioa Rot wu • Dnbmas, of tbe mott remcUblp or KuUo 
tribe of Deogtli ua wai boro lo 1700, in tbe prerfnte of Dordwia 
nil f&tbcr KM pv)dGitb(T bed held office Doder the ^mb• of Bra 
and la cootetanUrioa of a rimHar dcttioatleo, Tlaenreobaa Rojr 
vaj earl; loitructea In reralaa oad Arabic, and bclo^ of a contm 
plaUTc and laqalrlog tom, waa led br the atad; of tbe Koran to look 
with arenloa oa the poI;tbeIitD and Idetatr; n hh couotrjmeo To 
hli MebamtDedao atocK^ be ailded the acquirement of Saznerit aod 
EnfH«h { aod aa be ji^w to manhood, be entered Into the aeTTtce of ibe 
GoTemrDeotaaawriief Intbeofficeof tbeCtdleetorof Roappore riilop 
rapldl; tothe port of Dewan, or Head Kaiire Aiiittaat aid Treamrrr 
In attnietlag tbe eiteem of hit aoperior Mr Plpb^ bla funOIar 
Intertonrae rrith that peotlectno eoofi m ed him In hli di taite &r tbe 
reTMOoo ofhli foiefalhcn, and in Mi deilre to awakea hi* coonirr 
Bieo to ■ aettac of the deyradlnit character of ibelr lupenthlom belkf 
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tills mission had not been communicated to the book iir. 
Governor- General, and had been consequently un- 
sanctioned, the character of Rammohun Roy as 1828-35 
the Agent of the King, was not recognised in 
England; and his advocacy was unavaihng. To 
mark the displeasure of the Government, Lord 
William Bentinck, on his arrival at Delhi, in his 
visit to the Upper Provinces, declined the usual 


Retinng from public life at an early age, he settled at Calcutta in 
1814, and employed himself in endeavouring to disseminate the doc- 
tnnes of faith m one sole Supreme Being The plan he adopted for 
this purpose, in addition to his personal teaching, was the publication 
of portions of the Vedas and of Vedanta tracts in Sanscrit, Bengah, 
and English, in which the unity of God was inculcated, and a spintual 
form of worship was enjoined, thus endeavouring to establish a Deist- 
ical rehgion by authonties recognised as sacred by the Bhndus them- 
selves Some converts were made, chiefly among the opulent and 
educated classes of Calcutta , and an impulse was given which has 
rontnbuted matenally to their enlightenment Fallmg in with Dnita- 
nan Chnstians, Bammohun Roy adopted in some degree their tenets, 
and m their defence engaged in an unprofitable controversy with the 
Missionaries of Serampore, which diverted him from the more useful 
task of Hindu reform He did not, however, wholly abandon the cause , 
but was always among the foremost in advocating measures for the in- 
tellectual and moral advancement of his countrymen, as was shewn in 
the zeal with which he supported the abolition of the nte of Suttee En- 
tertaining a strong desire to visit Europe, he rather ill-advisedly under- 
took the office of agent of the king of Delhi, with whom he could have 
had no sympathy, and whom interested motives alone could have 
tempted him to serve , and in that capacity repaired to England, 
where he amved in 1831 He was received with much consideration 
by the Court of-Directors, and by persons of rank and public im- 
portance, and attracted general admiration by the courteousness of 
his manners, the extent of his information, and the acuteness of his 
understanding His partial adoption of Unitanan doctrines led him 
into a close mtimacy with persons of that persuasion, but he never 
became a member of their church , and his mind retained to the last 
the colouring with which it had been imbued by the Monotheism of 
the Koran His views of society also connected him, at first, with 
the liberal party, and he manifested a warm interest in the question 
of Parliamentary reform, but he lived long enough in England to 
detect the hollowness, of party professions, and to regret his having 
been cheated into a behef of their sincenty Had he returned to 
Bengal, his country would have reaped the benefit of his larger ex- 
penence and corrected impressions , but he was unfortunately at- 
tacked by a fever which proved fatal, and he died at Bristol, in 
September 1833 — ‘ Personal knowledge ’ 
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BooKm. interchange of complimentary visits, and passed 
on towards the mountams without holdmg an 
iMS-ai. mterview with the ting An addition to the pen 
Bion was sanctioned by the Home authonties, on 
condition that the tin g should refrain from uigmg his 
pretensions to the revenue of the reserved distncts, 
but as he hesitated to accede to the stipulation, 
the mcreased allowance was not granted 

At a subsequent date, the city of Delhi ivns the 
scene of an outrage of an unusual descnption, and 
of an act of retnhutive justice, unprecedented m 
the annals of Bntish Indian judicature Ahmed 
Butsh Khan, the Nawab of Firorpur, of whom 
mention has been already made, was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Shams ud-dm Khan, ns Nnwnh 
The distnct of Lohnru had been set apart ns the 
appanage of his two younger brothers, and tlioy 
succeeded to its mdopondent adnunistration The 
apportionment was disputed by the Nawab, and as 
the distnct appeared to be mismanaged, the 
Government resolved that it should bo placed 
under the charge of Shams ud-dm, who was to 
allow his brothers a pension proportioned to the 
nett revenue of Lohnru Tins decision was ob- 
jected to by Jlr Fmaer, the Pobtical Commissioner 
and Agent of the Governor General at DcUii, and 
the transfer was delayed for further consideration 
The fumilj dissensions had instilled feelings of 
inveterate animosity in both parties, but more espe 
cmlly in the Nawab, who considered tliat the justice 
of his claim liad been sanctioned bj the supreme 
nuthonty, and was, lliercfore, no longer liable to 
be disputed Regarding Mr rm«cr as the soli 
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obstacle to his being put in possession of the dis-BooKiii 
puted lands, and listening only to his vindictive 
resentment, he employed an assassin to take away 1828-35 
the life of the Commissioner. He had no difficulty 
in finding a willing instrument among his retainers ; 
and by one of these, Mr. Fraser, when returning 
on horseback to his residence from a visit to the 
city, was shot. The murderer at first effected his 
escape, but was eventually seized and subjected 
to trial before one of the judges of the Sudder 
Nizamat of Allahabad, Mr. Colvm, who had been 
deputed to Delhi to conduct the trial The guilt 
of the assassin was fully proved, and he suffered 
the penalty of the law. The participation of the 
Nawab havmg been substantiated by the evidence 
against his emissary, Shams-ud-dm was also brought 
to trial and convicted, and, notwithstanding his 
rank, hanged as a common malefactor Although 
no doubt existed of the guilt of both of the culprits, 
the Mohammedan population of Delhi evinced a 
general sympathy for their fate, and regarded 
them with almost as profound a veneration as if 
they had fallen martyrs in the cause of their 
rehgioff. 

During the life of Ghazi-ud-din Hyder, the heir 
apparent to the throne of Oude had been at violent 
feud with his father’s favourite minister Aga Mir, 
Moatemmed-ud-dowla, and although the breach 
was apparently healed, and a reconciliation was 
effected before the demise of the kmg, the latter 
fearing that, after his death, the minister would be 

^ A particular account of this transaction is given by Lieut-Colonel 
Sleeman in his “ Rambles and Recollections,” vol ii p 209 

VOL ni. B B 
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BooRin. on enonnoua extent was undoubted, and tbe British 

Government, fettered by tbe guarantee v-bicb it 

i6»-34. had mjudiciously given him, rendered itself liable 
to the charge of being accessory to a system of 
both pubbe and private spobation It mis not, 
however, to punish extortion or to redress wrongs, 
that the king pursued his minister's offences, it 
was merely to satiate personal hatred, which was 
to be appeased only by the destruction and probably 
the death of Moatemed ud dowhu The dismissal 
of the minister was fiu* from conducive to the 
improvement of the administration The kmg de- 
clared it to be hia intention to become his own 
mmister, but, ignorant of aftoirs, and addicted to 
dissolute habits, the effect of this determination 
was to throw the power into the hands of dis 
reputable and incompetent persons, the associates 
of his dissipation, or ministers of liis Mces, and as 
venal os inefficient Their unfitness for the duties 
entrusted to them was so palpable and mischievous, 
that the Resident was instructed to declmo any com 
munication with the king through their instrument 
nlity, and to refrain from all intercourse until a 
respectable and responsible minister should be no- 
minated After much hesitation, Nasir ud-dm rc 
called the minister whom Ins father had discarded 
in favour of Aga Mir, and iQMted Ilnkim Jlchdi 
All Khan to quit liw as}lum at FurraUmlwd and 
resume the conduct of pubbe affairs The Rcsi 
dent, ilr Maddock, opposed Ins clc\'ntion, under an 
impression tlmt linkim Mchdi was dccidcdl) ininncal 
to the Bntish alliance, but the Government, nntici 
j^nting important liciicfits from Ins ocknowlc^ilgcd 
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abilities, concurred in his nommation\ His resto- bookiii 
mtion to power was followed by measures of a 
beneficial tendency. The finances were improved, isse-ss. 
the expenses diminished, the corrupt practices, 
whicli had diverted a large portion of the pubhc 
receipts into the hands of individual courtiers, or 
the inmates of the Harem, were checked; and the 
system of farming the revenue was exchanged, as 
oiiportunity offered, for direct collection by officers 
appointed by the minister — an arrangement which 
had been vainly urged upon the two last princes of 
Oude. These reforms were not, however, capable 
of immediate influence, nor could they be carried 
into efi^ect without considerable opposition. The 
state of the kmgdom was therefore slowly ameho- 
rated , and, according to the report of the Resident, 
it had reached so incurable a stage of decline, tliat 
nothmg but the assumption of the administration for 
a season could preserve it from utter rum^. Although 
differmg from Mr. Maddock in his estimate of the 
character and intentions of the minister, the Gover- 
nor-General concurred m his views of the necessity 
of mterference , and, m April 1831, when at Lucknow, 
on his visit to the Upper Provinces, the king was dis- 
tinctly apprised by Lord W. Bentmck, m a speech 
composed for the occasion and afterwards communi- 
cated m writing, that, unless Ins territories were 
governed upon other prmciples than those hitherto 
followed, and the prosperity of the people made the 
principal object of his admimstration, the precedents 

^ Minute of Lord W BentincL on the AflPairs of Oude — Report, 

Committee House of Commons, Political Appendix 

“ Memorandum on Oude Affairs, by Mr Maddock Report, Comm 
House of Commons, Political Appendix, VI , No 28 
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BooKia afforded by the principalities of the DeUun, the 

Comntio and Tanjore, would be nppbed to the 

iBJAji kingdom of Oude, the entire management of the 
countiy would be vested in Bntish functionaries, 
and the sovereign would be transmuted into a pen 
Bioner of the State These menaces stunulated the 
minister to more eneigetic efforts, and intimidated 
the king mto a temporary acquiescence, but, after 
a while, the impression on the mmd of the latter 
became less vivid, and the measures of Hakim 
Mehdi were obstructed by the some simster in 
fluence by which they were formerly impeded In 
this difficulty, he opphed to the Resident for coun 
Bel and support, and the application was ostensibly 
repented by the king IVith admirable inconsis- 
tenoy, the Resident was restneted from compliance. 
The principle of non interference was pleaded ns 
the ground of the refusal, and the Cabinet of 
Lucknow, whdo made responsible to n foreign func 
tionnry for the consequences of its domestic policy, 
was forbidden to expect any assistance from him in 
averting their occnrrcncc. It was in vain that 
Hakim Jlchdi appealed to the engagement entered 
into with Lord IVcUcslej, binding the Rnlish 
Government to afford its counsel and adnee , and 
argued that from tlie recent language of the 
Governor General, it was to bo concluded that the 
obligation was still in force It was m vmn, also, 
that he maintained that b^ holding back when the 
hativo Goivnimcnt uns onxious to adranco, the 
llntish Government took upon itself the rL3[>onsi 
bilit) of continued nuiladmimstration, “for he ' 
ohmivcd Ilflkiiii Slchdi, “who sees a blind nmn on 
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tlie edge of a precipice, and -will not put fortli a 
hand to hold him back, not innocent of his de- 
struction.” Tlie G<)\ernor-Genoral '\va«; not a man 
to be easily moved from a position he had once 
tnken up; and the principle of non-interference for 
any friendl}* piirpo^^c. vas rigorously jirolnbited 
At the same time reports most niifavonrable to the 
condition oi Glide, ■were transmitted to the antlio- 
lities at home: and they v'erc recommended to adopt, 
eventually, one of three coiir‘?es: — to withdraw 
the snbsidiaiy force and the Kesident, and leave 
the country to the iinconti oiled dominion of the 
Sovereign; to impose upon the latter a mmister, 
selected by the British Government, and appoint 
British Officers to siipci intend the conduct of the 
native functionaries, as had been done at Hyder- 
abad; or to take the entire government of the 
country, as at Nagpore In the meantime, however, 
it was proposed to give the actual mmister a fair 
trial; as there was no doubt of his abiUties, what- 
ever might be entertained of Ins integrity or public 
spmtk 

Althou2:h recourse to such avdolent mode of cure 
might have been justified by the supposed extremity 
of the case ; yet, as we have already had occasion to 
observe, it may be questioned, if the case was as hope- 
less as had been represented The misrule of 
native princes was no novelty in the history of 
India; but the deplorable accounts of its effects m 
Oude, seem to have been repeated without sufficient 
investigation That the Sovereign was dissipated 
and prodigal — that his favourites, whether in the 

' Minute of Lord W Bentinck — Political Records, etc 
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BooKiix interior of his palflce, or in his court, were c^ravfl 
g^Hit and corrupt — that the pohce was lox and in 
182S-35 efficient — that the system of farming tho rerenucs, 
and intrusting the fimners with discretional power, 
was pr^nont with gross abuses, and productive of 
exaction and oppression — tliat the landholders 
were driven by it to occasional resistance, which 
the unaided force of the Government was unable to 
overcome — and that in many parts, particularly 
on the borders, bands of marauders plundered tho 
peaceable inhabitants both of Oude and the tom 
tones of the Company with impunity — all these 
things might be perfectly true but it did not, 
therefore, follow that the people at large were 
intolerably hurthenod, or that the country was m 
a state of irrcmedioble anarchy or incumblo de- 
chne "Wo have ovidenco to the contrary, and tho 
frequent assertions of ocular witnesses are on 
record, that Oudo was in ns prosperous a condition 
as the Cempon^'^s oim provinces* , and that, what 

* TUiboplleber In 1834 toL I 374 403, repcatedJj' exm c M e i hU 
•urpHw at Aodlas tb« coostry to modi b«ttcr ralllrated tou be bad 
expected to flod it, after the accoooU of ita mU-ffTy e mmeot wtlb 
nbfcb be bad been ftmiKtr Ten j-ean liter Co 1833 Afr Sbofc 
remarka, I hare traTcUedoTeracreral parti of Oude and can te^lfV 
ai Cir as ova obecrratloo ireot, Uiat It la coltirated aceord 
ing to tb« popolatloo Detveca Camport and Laebxiv otunben 
most dally pan, who can conflmi or deny this lUtemetit Let Ibetn 
declare ifany portion of land there lies vaite which is St for coltinulon. 

I hare Idowti many officers who bare been ttalkmcd at SItapoor and 
hare made excomons into the neighbouring parts srlthout an ex 
ceptioo, they deecribo tbe couDlry as a gaiden. In the number of 
cattle borsei, lod goods which they poasets, and la the appesrsoee of 
their bouw and clothes the people arc la no points worse (la many 
belter) off than our own sol^ccu, Tlte wealth of Lucknow not 
merely of tho^c la autboritr bot the rropertr of the banlrrs and 
sbopieepers li fsr superior to that of any city (CsleotiB perh p*, 
exrrptra) la tbe Ilritisb domloloos. How ran all this be the case 
If the Coicrnincol is notofkms Car tjrrsDny and oj prrtsIooT"— ''oirs 
on Indian AtTsln by tbe Hoo, F I *^ 0 Tf I JM— Ttere Is mwb 
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ever gnc\mices tlic people might endure, they book in 
considered them light in comparison -sA-ith thc *^”'^^ 
unrclcnfing pre'^suic of the levcnue system of their i 82 e- 35 . 
neighbours, or the •wearisome and vexations processes 
of their Courts of Justice. Certain it is, that the 
subjects of the King of Oude ne\er shewed any 
disposition to seek a refuge from their miseries in 
the contiguous districts under British rule, and 
that tlie tide of emigration, so'far as it influenced the 
undulation of the population ivas more inclined to 
set in an opposite direction. At any rate, Avhatever 
might be the condition of the people, and however 
susceptible it might be of alleviation, there was no 
reason to believe that its improvement was alone to 
be secured b}’’ their transfer to foreign domination. 

The Governor-General had the power by treaty, and 
the right, to dictate to the Government of Oude 
the course to be followed The right was not only 
recognised, but its exercise was requested; and yet, 
with a strange and incongi’uous perversity, the 
interference was withheld, as if it had been the 
policy of the British Government to create, by non- 
interference for preservation, a ensis which should 


more to the same effect, -winch is deserving of attention On the 
other hand, Mr Maddock rejiorts the country to be fast falling into a 
state of ruin and bankruptcy, and describes in detail the e'Ctortion, 
corruption, and insubordination which the farming system involves 
These are, however, of a general nature, and except in the diminution 
of the revenue to two-thirds of its preceding amount, we have no 
positive indication of results He is obliged to admit that “ some 
parts of Oude are in a high and beautiful slate of cultivation, while 
others are deserted and overgrown -with jungle ” Even his general 
denunciations are apparently not founded on personal knowledge, and 
are qualified as if based upou-report No doubt there was gnevous 
misgovernment , but it loses none of its intensity in the pictures of 
official reprehension — Memorandum on Oude Affairs — and Abstract 
View as gathered from Persian Papers by Mr Maddock 
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BOOK m. warrant its interfering for the total subversion of 
the sovereignty 

lais-sa. The consequences of refusing to support the 
aalutaiy reforms of Hokmi Mehdi were soon ap- 
parent. The numerous and influential enemies 
which they had engendered recovered their un 
controlled ascendancy over the feeble mind of the 
King, and induced him to withdraw his confidence 
fiom hia minister The latter, disdaining to con 
ciliate the good will of the Begums and the Cour 
tiers, provoked their enmity by the disrespectful 
terms in which he spoke of them, as much ns by the 
economy m their expenditure which ho attempted 
to enforce , and they desisted not from their oppo- 
sition until they bnd prevailed upon tlio King to 
dismi.vs him. The Resident, Major Low, enden 
voured to dissuade the King from his purpose, and 
nccomphahed n temporary restoration of Habm 
Mehdi to favour TJic reconcihation was not of 
long continuance the intngucs of his ndversanes 
ultimately prevailed, and the minister ^nis not only 
dismissed from office but was detauied at Lucknow 
to answer numerous charges of fraud and pccu 
lotion, which the instruments of liis opponents wro 
suborned to bring against him As tlicsc ■iv'cro 
proved to be false and unfounded, the King ^nis 
persuaded bj the Bntish Resident to demist from 
Ills detention, and Ilakim "Nfclidi was alloa-cd to 
return to tlio secuntj and quiet of his fonner rcsi 
dcnce, at FurmUiabod* All hope of pcnnnmcnt 

* The retlmoent of Ilakim Mehdi iri« I<>11owed hr a dfrormtirtre 
elmielffUtlc of the prw r n Ire eiten«Ioo of Ijin oetm 
iKrtkrtT*, eren amoOff lutifr* powa old In a rery dl ImJltf »«««e of 
aodclj He paWIioed lo a local iie*»raprr the MoAji U Alhbar 
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iinproTeineiit departed wtli ]iim. He was sue- book hi 
ceeded in office by Eo'^lian-ud-dowla, a person of ^”^r ^nr 
respectability, but of bttlc talent, and unused to i82e-35 
business ; and the real antlionty devolved on tbc per- 
sonal favourites and associates of tbc king, who 
were recommended to him chiefly by their sub- 
sennence to his passions, and participation in his 
excesses. Tlie impulse, however, whicli had been 
given by the menaces of the British Government 
and tlie corresponding refonns of Hakim ]\Iehdi 
was not wlioUy extinct; and although the cliaracter 
of Hasir-ud-dm became ever}’’ day more and more 
an object of contempt, yet the general aspect of 
the affairs of Oude was such as to authorise the 
Governor-General’s reframing from acting upon 
instructions, received in the beginning of 1835, to 
assume the government of the country, if circum- 
stances should render sucli a measure necessary. 

The Court of Oude was apprised that such instruc- 
tions had arrived ; but that their execution was sus- 
pended, m the hope that the necessity of enforcing 
them might be obviated by the spontaneous adop- 
tion of the requisite reforms. The hope has not 
been realised, nor has the penalty been in-flicted 
The kingdom of Oude remains under the direction 
of a government, of which it may be justly asserted 
that it is not worse than native rule in general ; 
and that, while it is discredited by many great 
and inherent defects, it has also its compensations, 
in its exemption from many of the evils which 


an appeal to the public in defence of his administration and a vin- 
dication of his integrity The document is curious, and is given in the 
Appendix V 
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Boosm are equally inseparable from the sovereignty of 

CMMr mt ^ a ^ 

strangers 

isis-M, The death of the Nizam, Sitnndar Jnh, and the 
accession of his eldest son under the title of Nazim 
ud Dowla, produced a material change m the 
relations ahich had been latterly established inth 
Hyderabad One of the first measures of the new 
sovereign was to require the removal of the British 
oflicers who had been appomted to supermtend the 
assessments, as he declared it to be his determination 
to manage his oiyn affairs , and, as the mterference to 
whichheobjectedhad occasioned both embarrassment 
and a deficiency of revenue Consistently with the 
prmciples now lu fovour with the Government of 
Ilengal, this determination was approved of, and the 
Nizam was mformed that it was the wish of the Go- 
vernor General that he should consider himself en 
tirely uncontrolled in the choice of his mmisters and 
theconductof hisintemaladmimstration , stipulating 
only that the engagements ahicli had been contract 
cd under the sanction of Bntisb offleers should not 
bo violated To this a ready assent nss promised, 
but the promise was little regarded Clmndu 
Lnl, from bis expcncnce and ability, was too ncces 
snr) to be discarded , and the system of cMiction 
and prodigality which ho had countenanced under 
went no mntennl modification Tlie expenditure 
was undiminishcd, and the embarrassment of (ho 
finances unrclicscd The engagements vuth the 
vnllngcrs were set aside, and recourse was again had 
to the forming of (lie rticnucs, uith its usual con 
sequences of injustice and extortion — the miiltilib 
cation of robbers and plunderers, and the resistance 
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of llu’ ino'it tmlmlont of the Zeiniiuhirs to the nooMii 


pquitiihle of tlic ‘'Into, roquiriii" for tlieir 

snppiocsion tlie onq^hninont of a iniht.ii} foioc. 
Ill the coiH ‘'0 of a voi \ few \onr'^, (lio ccaiiitr) hsul 
lolnp'-oil into the condition fi»an whidi it had hoen 
cn(loa\ourcd t<» rai'-o it in the jnccedintr icign; and 
the Home antlionties intnnatod a di‘'j)OMtion to 
extend to llydoiaiiad tlio appropiiatne policy -willi 
^vhii'li Ondo liad heen inonact'd It ^^asnot tlioupflit 
advisable, lio\vc\er, to ie‘'ort to such an extremity, 
or to extend the ‘-cale of intei fcicnce. 


( It \r Mil 

1 ^ 26 - r) 


'1 he pecnniaiy dealin"'^ of the lionsc of ]\ahncr 
and Coinpaii}' with the Oovcrninont. of the Nizam, 
■which had ox'citcd so much interest during tlic 
administration of tlic Marquis of Hastings, con- 
tinued for sc\crnl years to occupy tlic attention of 
the authorities hotli in Hngland and m India; and 
in the formei, led eventually to an unusual collision, 
and an appeal to the Couits of Justice Tlic 
opinion gnen by the Twelve Judges that the limit- 
ation of the rate of intcicst pi escribed by Act of 
Parliament, did not appl}’’ to loans made to the sub- 
jects of Native independent princes by British sub- 
jects domiciliated and rcsidingA\dthin their dominions, 
materially altered the position of the house, and 
authorized their claiming the full amount of both 
principal and interest due to them by native debtorsh 
Their accounts with the Nizam had been closed by 
the acquittal of the demands against him by the 
money advanced to the minister, in redemption of 


^ The opinion i\a8 communicated by the Court to the Bengal 
Government in a letter, dated 3rd August, 1825 , and by the Govern- 
ment to the Resident at Hyderabad, 27th July, 1826 
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BooKiTL the tnbnte of the northern Circars, payable to the 
^ Nizam , but there remained r.lnimH of large amount 
1828 - 34 . Upon persons of rank and influence m the Court of 
Hyderabad, u-hich the trustees of the late firm 
were now at hberty to prosecute before the native 
tribunals The Resident was, however, still holly 
prohibited from exercismg m any way his official 
influence, either for or against the prosecution of 
any claim which they might advance on mdividual 
subjects of the Nizam, and from bemg m any manner 
the channel of communication between them and 
such individuals* A few years afterwards, a more 
lenient view of the case was taken up ly the Court. 
Doubts were expressed, whether the relation m 
which the trustees stood towards the debtors of 
the firm had not been dotonorated by the use which 
had been made of the opmions originally expressed, 
and by the interdiction of the Resident from giving 
any faciLty to the recovery of claims at a higher rate 
of mtcrest than twelve per cent per annum either re 
trospectively or prospectively, a prohibition made 
known to the Government of the Nizam and conse- 
quently to the members of hia family and court, who 
were debtors to the house, and who were likely to 
avail themselves of so palpable n plea for refu^ng to 
fulfil their bona jide obligations* In order to 
counteract such possible impressions, tlic members 

I PoUtkil Dcfpttch. ISth Mardi. 1S3S 

• Id a IrtlCT from Moolr al Molk, oot of the priodptl debtor* lo 
tbo lloBW, to Cbando La] b« wHle*— “ If tbo order protdWtJmt 
m oftf y trametloni iHlb them and tbe procUmalkKi de«cT]blfl(t tb* 
eUlm* a* Told had not anired, tBj debt to them wooW hir« b^rn 
eompletd/ and fullj’ paid t bot bow cooM I In drCirtre of lb- 
hlbltioo aod of «>cb a prorUmalloet, paj^ them " r«prf* oo the Uni 
of Maodtmo*, p.4e. 
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of the house were relieved from a preceding pro- 
hibition against a direct intercourse with the minis- 
ters of the Nizam, and were allowed to have access 
to them with the knowledge and sanction of tlie 
Resident Sir William Rumbold was also per- 
mitted to return to Hyderabad to assist the trustees 
m winding up the affairs of the house, in which 
he had been a partner These arrangements were 
considered successful, according to the official 
report of the Resident, whatever unfavourable im- 
pressions might have at first been produced; as 
was evidenced by the result which had attended 
the proceedings of the trustees, and the award to 
them of considerable sums of money through the 
instrumentality of the Courts of Justice in Hyder- 
abad, including interest at the rate of twenty-four 
per cent per annum 

Notwithstanding the decisions of the Native Courts 
in their favour, the Trustees found that the sentences 
were but partially enforced, the Courts of Justice 
being powerless against individuals connected with 
the minister or the Nizam. This was particularly 
the case in regard to Munir-al-Mulk,' the kinsman 
and nominal minister of the Nizam ; agamst whom 
very large claims, arising chiefly out of the high 
rate of compound interest, had accumulated, and 
whose hquidation of them in full could not be ex- 
pected, except through the influential interposition 
of the British Resident with the^ Nizam ' This 
interference, however, the Government declmed to 
sanction ; and the only alternative adopted, was a 
reference to the Court of Directors, for their in- 
structions as to whether any and what measures 
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BooKiiL ^re to be adopted for tbo purpose of effectmg a 
cmr TUI. Qf t}jQ claims m question* In the mean 

1B18-35. tune, the matter had been the subject of a difference 
of opinion betiveen the Court and the Board of 
Control A draft of a letter had been prepared 
by the former, under date, 23rd July, 1830, disap- 
provmg of some of the measures of the Bengal 
Goremment m favour of Sir IVm Rnmbold It 
Tvas essentially altered by the Board, and a despatch 
■was substituted, authonsmg the Resident’s support 
of the claims of the firm To this the Court, in 
them turn, deadedly objected The receipt of the 
reference noticed above, ns ivell as of other 
despatches connected with the same subject, fur- 
nishing an opportunity of re-considermg the ques 
tion, the Board withdrew their emendations, and 
directed the Court to prepare a now draft m lieu 
of that formerly submitted which should reply to 
the several unanswered commumcations from 
Bengal 

In compbance with this injunction, a letter u-as 
prepared on the 20th JIarch, 1832, in which the 
Government of Bengal was authorised to express 
to tbo Niram, through the Resident at Ilydcmbad, 
its wish that the claims upon Jlunir-al JIulk 
should be settled by arbitration, upon principles, 
regarding the limitation of interest, formerly dc- 
termmed, and upon a prcvfously obtained assurance 
from the Iiizam that ho would enforce an equitable 
award Tlie constitution of the arbitration was 
to bo left to the discretion of the local goicrn 
ment This draft iindenrcnt the fate of its 
I folitkal Letter {rom Bcs^tl,0tb Jul/ 1091 
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predecessor; and in its place a despatch -svasnooKiii 
written, in which it was ‘Stated, that the joint 
interposition of the Government of Bengal and i82e-35 
the j^izain would be rec^insite to bring the matter 
in dispute to a final settlement, which should 
be cflcctcd either b}^ arbitration (the umpire 
being nominated b}^ the Governor-General), or by 
a commission to be equally appointed by the 
Supreme Government. Tlic choice between the 
two arrangements was to be given to the Nizam; 
but Ins prior engagement to cany the decision of 
cither into etfect was to be required, and the Resi- 
dent was to be instructed to press upon his Highness, 
in terms of urgent recommendation, the justice and 
expediency of his resolving to enforce the final 
award. Some verbal alterations of the letter were 
subsequent!}^ made; and it was added, that the 
interference was not to be carried beyond sincere 
and urgent recommendation, which it would be per- 
fectly competent to the Nizam to adopt or reject ; 
and that the motive of tlie interference was the 
conviction that the home autliorities had, however 
unintentionally, arrested the earlier settlement of 
the claim of the house by the promulgation of an 
erroneous opinion This circumstance imposed an 
obligation to endeavour to repair to the parties, as 
far as possible, the injury inflicted on them; and, m 
this attempt, it was not too much to ask of the Nizam 
to grant that which with strict propriety he was able 
to give, and without which every etfort would be un- 
availing — the advantages of his co-operation. The 
proposed despatch was decidedly objected to by the 
Court. They maintained that they were not 
VOL. m c c 
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BOOKTTL responsible for the erroneonsncss of an opinion which 
CKAT Till, emanated from tho high legal anthonties con 
itts^ suited, and if any detriment had at first accrued to 
the filflimR of the firm, this had been fully remedied 
by the pubhcity given to the different sentimentB of 
the judges, under which extensive claims had been 
actually roahsed If the decrees of tho native 
Courts could not always be enforced, this was a 
state of thmgs well known to the parties concerned, 
and was m fact tho only justification of the cxorbi 
tant rates of interest prevailing, which were of course 
mtcnded to cover more than ordmory nsk To 
employ the authontative mterferenco of tho British 
Government in the reobsation of tho claims of its 
own subjects upon tho subjects of on independent 
pnnee and ally, was contrary to tho pnnciplcs of 
the Indian Governments, and the practice of all 
aviliscd states, and tho use of strong and urgent 
recommendations, however qualified, was, with re« 
spcct to the relations cstnhbshcd with the Niram, 
cquumlcnt to irapcrativo dictation Sucli protection, 
granted to Bntish subjects in their pecuniar) 
dealings with natives of rank, could onl) lead to the 
most mischievous results, sucli os had been full) 
cxpcncnccd in regard to the Nawub of tlic Carnatic 
and tlio llaja of Tanjorc, and, on these and other 
grounds, tlio Court suggested to the Board the 
annulment of their oltcrolions As these objections 
were disregarded, the) endeavoured to c\nilc tho 
Boards corrections b) dLn)ing its right to in 
tcrfcrc, the dcspatcli relating nuthcr to the 
militar) nor cimI go^cmracnt nor to tlio rc\cnuc3 
of India, to which the controlling powers of the 
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Board were alone applicable Considering it also hook nr 
to be inexpedient to interfere in any way with 
the matter under consideration, they determined 1828-35 
to rescind the resolution under which the original 
despatch was prepared, and to withdraw it altogether 
Strong protests were recorded against a resolution 
which was so utterly inconsistent A\dth the whole 
course of past proceedings, and which attempted 
to avoid the honest expression of opinions con- 
scientiously and rationally entertained ; but the 
resolution was carried. It was, iiowever, of little 
avail. The Board had recourse to the power 
vested in tliem by law, and applied to the Court of 
King’s Bench for the issue of a wi’it of mandamus, 
compelling the Directors of tlie East India Company 
to transmit the despatch to India. The question 
was argued before the Court at considerable lengthy 
and the writ was grantedh The Court was, con- 
sequently, under the necessity of signing and for- 
warding the contested letter, as finally amended by 
the Board” 

The objections taken by the Directors to the in- 
terference sanctioned by the Board of Control, 
were founded on just views of the evils which 
had been suffered by the natives of India from 


* 29th January, 1833 Papers, pp 55, 58, 107, 111 
^ A strong protest against the despatch was signed by ten of the 
members of the Court, arguing that the proposed interference was con- 
trary to the faith of treaties — the practice of the Court — of former 
Governments of Bengal, the substantial justice of the case, and the 
right use which should be made of the past experience of the House 
The protest leant more to the whole question than the particular de- 
spatch , the interference recommended by which grew out of that 
previously exercised the mistake was in the sanction originally given 
to the pecuniary deahngs of the House with the minister of the Kizam 
Protest and Appendix, Mandamus Papers, p 123 
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ooKiu. pecniuary dealings with Europeans, supported by tlio 
irresistible influence of the local goTernments, and 
were, consistently with the sentunents which they 
had aU along expressed, unfavourable to the par 
ticular transactions at Hyderabad But in their 
anxiety to mark their disapprobation of the pro- 
ceedmgs, and to discard the imputation of 
sanctioning an undue mflucnce o\ er the pecuniary 
interests of the Nizam, they bad undoubtedly, in 
them dissemination of the doctnno of the illegal 
rate of interest beyond twelve per cent, per annum, 
prqudiced the claims of the house upon them pn 
vate debtors, and rendered it difficult for them to 
recover sums of money, their nght to which, what 
ever them cliaracter or ongin, would not hate been 
disputed, or in native estimation regarded ns founded 
on extortion, unless the notion of injustice and 
illegnhty bad been suggested to them by the de 
claration of the British Government This opinion 
unquestionably contnbuted to delay the scttlcmciit 
of some of the most important claims of the 
house, and the delay must hate been prejudicial 
to them interests Some compensation for tins 
injury, it was therefore not unreasonable to 
bestow, and the influence of the Resident jndici 
onsly exercised, to prevail upon the Nizam to en 
force the judicial decrees of his own Courts, was 
not open to any scry senous objection The inter 
position was not (_xerci«ed to any itn great 
adiantagc Aiuiiir aMfuIk Imd consented to a 
compromise of liis debts, when the arrangement 
was interrupted by his death Tlie appointment of 
arbitrators to eflect an adjustment with hl< son 
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and successor was sanctioned by tlie Nizam; but book in. 
the claims of tlie bouse were still unsettled at the 
termination of the period under re^newh 1928-35 

Of the other and minor Mohammedan princi- 
pahties, Bhopal became the scene of domestic dis- 
sensions which led to a change of the arrangements 
that had been established for its government after 
the reduction of the j\Iahratta power, by which the 
widow of Nazar Mohammed had been placed at 
the head of affairs, until the majority of the young 
Nawab, Mmiir Mohammed, the son of Amir Moham- 
med, the affianced husband of the daughter of the 
last prince. As he grew up to manhood, Munir 
Mohanuned claimed a substantive share in tlie ad- 
ministration ; but the Begum refused to rehnquish 
any portion of her authority, and, assertmg that the 
Nawab was equally mcompetent as a ruler and 
a husband, cancelled the intended nuptials, and 
after a sharp struggle, compelled him to relinqmsh 
his pretensions in favour of his younger brother, 
Jehangir Mohammed The Government of Bengal 
refrained from taking any part in the contest. The 
chiefs generally sided with the, Begum, as Munir 
Mohammed was a young man of dissolute habits 
and disreputable character, while the Begum was a 
woman of spirit and abihty, and competent to exer- 
cise the power which* she was determmed to retain as 
long as she was able With this feehng, she delayed 
the solemnisation of the marriage of her daughter 
With Jehangir Mohammed, and withheld from hun, 


^ The Proceedings of the Court and of the Board, with regard to 
the Writ of Mandamus in the case of Palmer and Co , were printed 
under a resolution of the Court of Propnetors — 20th March, 1833 


I 
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BOOK iiL as she hiiH done firom his brother, all pobtical power, 
CTAr TUI, attained on age which entitled him to 

iBsa-ai. a voice in the conduct of pubhc affairs. The 
young Nnwah appealed to the Bnbsh Government 
for its mterference, and havmg been deputed to 
meet the Governor General on the latter s visit to 
Saugar, in Januaiy, 1883, represented to Lord 
W Bentmck, in a private interview, the expectations 
of himself and his friends to be placed m the imme- 
diate possession of the rights attached to the station 
to which he had been raised with the concurrence 


ondsanction of the British Government Considering, 
however, that Sikander Begum enjoytd the popular 
support, the Governor General deebnedmterposition, 
beyond insisting that the mnmngo should take place 
at the period at which the Begum hod engaged that 
it should bo solemnised, in compliance witli the 
urgent recommendations of the Bntish Agent and 
the representatioiia of her oivn adherents It was 
accordingly celebrated in the bcgmnmg of 1835, 
and for n time, the domestic squabbles of this 


little court were appeased. Sikander Begum, 
however, was os httlc disposed ns ei or to lay aside 
her power, and finding the usual restraints of 
Asiatic manners embarrass her public proceedmgs, 
discarded them for manly habits, and held public 
Iciccs, and walked and rode about without anj 
attempt at conccnlracnt. This conduct impaired 
in some measure her popnlantj , and her per 
severing exclusion of the joung bawnb from anj 
share in the administration, again gave rise to 
disputes, winch ended at last in a mutual appial to 
arms, the Bntish authorities being precluded b^ 
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tlie policy of tlicir government from mamt-amiiig the 
public tranquillity undisturbed The Navab fled 
from Bhopal — levied troops, and obtained possession 
of several strong toivns, includmg tlie fort of Aslita, 
'which became his head quarters The Begum sent 
her forces against him, and an action was fouglit, 
in which the leaders on both sides were slain, and 
the troops of the Nawab vere defeated. The 
victors laid siege to Ashta ; but the British 
Government was now satisfied of the mischievous 
consequences of its indifference, and offered its 
mediation, which was readil}^ accepted. Negocia- 
tions were concluded under the auspices of the 
Political Agent ; and tranquillity was restored. 
The intentions of the original engagements were 
accomplished Tlie Begum was compelled to 
resign her sway, and accept the grant of an inferior 
but independent Jagir, and the Nawab was placed 
on the Musnud of Bhopal. 

The two other ]\Iohammedan States of Central 
India, which owed their origin to the decision of 
the British Government in favour of Ghaflfur Khan 
and Amir Khan, require no particular notice. 
Upon the death of Ghaflur Khan, in 1827, disputes 
arose for the regency during the mmority of his 
successor, between the Begum his mother, and the 
minister of her late husband ; but they were pre- 
vented from coming to extremities by the timely 
intervention of the Resident at Indore The terri- 
tories of Amir Khan remained in a peaceable and 
prosperous condition until his death in 1838, when 
he was succeeded by his son Mohammed Khan 
In 1832 Amir Khan, in common with the other 
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chiefs of Central India, visited the comp of the 

Governor General at Ajinere, and effaced all 

iMs-si recollection of his political delinquencies and pre- 
datoiy practices, by his franh and soldier IHm de 
portment', and the fnlness and freshness of the 
anecdotes he narrated of the adventures of his 
early life 

With the administration of Lord W Bentmck, 
commences a new era in the politics of British India 
with regard to the Mohammedan states upon the 
Indus, or beyond its banls, noth Bahaa alpnr, Smdli, 
and Afghanistan The eharacter of the relations 
which were established was professedly commercial, 
and the mam objects were declared to be the unob- 
structed navigation of the Indus, and tho opening 
of a now and desirable channel for the access of 
British mel^liondize to tho heart of Central Asia, 
through the Punjab and KahuL Events, however, 
occurring at tho moment, and still more those of 
subsequent years, have shown that tho comraorcial 
advantages were of secondary consideration, and 
that others of a political complexion were the mam 
sprmgs of this departure from the prudence which, 
since the tune of the Earl of Minto had actuated the 
Governments of India, who in their relations with 
the bordering principalities, had been contented 
to express tho general subsistence of friendly foil 
mgs, wliilo steadily declining any more intimate 
intercourse Motives which had formerly dictated 

• It wii OQ tbil otcxiSon tlut b« p>TC»«tcd to Mr II T Prifitfis 
SecretaT7 to Gorrmramt lo the Forrlffn IVportfrietits tbr mrtaolr of 
hit I fe vHttea fn^ai h{« dirtsthra b/ Mi Jllcmh} {*« tho »ofJ rr 
DO icl^r) t of which, Sir PHn««p bn pobll btd • triniUlIon It U 
■ raort T*laabk cootnbalioQ to tw mitfrUIi of lodiin bl tory 
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adiffeient policy, were now again in operation, book iii 
and, as in 1809 apprehension of the designs of 
France had instigated the British Ministry to 1828-36 
direct the attention of tlie Governor-General to 
the formation of alliances beyond the Indus, so, 
in 1829, a panic fear of the projects of Bussia in- 
duced the Cabinet of St. James’s to instruct the 
authorities in India to establish a commanding in- 
fluence upon that river, in order to counteract the 
consequences which might be anticipated from the 
complete prostration of Persia and its subseiwience 
to the designs of Russia against the empire of 
Britain in the East. From these instructions 
originated a policy hitherto repudiated by the 
wisdom of the Indian Governments, as foreign 
to the interests of India, and only calculated to 
involve them in embarrassment and discredit. 

Events belonging to a subsequent period demon- 
strated the justice of these views ; and a ruinous 
expenditure and ineffable disgrace were the penalty 
of uncalled-for interference "svith the affairs of 
Afghanistan 

Consistently with the avowed objects of the Bri- 
tish Government, negociations were conducted 
with the different princes ruling on either bank of 
the Indus for the free transit of vessels laden with 
European goods ; and, after some hesitation, in which 
the Amirs of Smdh manifested extreme repugnance 
to open their territories to European adventure, and 
an instinctive dread of the result of a more inti- 
mate connection with the Indian Government, which 
was justified by events, treaties were concluded with 
the Government of Hyderabad in Sindh, by which 
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BOOK m it was stipulated that perpetual friendship should 
cm- mi. betroen the contracting parties, and that 

leis-jj they should never “ look ivith a covetous eye on 
the possessions of each other," that a free passage 
along the Indus should bo granted to the mer 
chants and traders of India , that fixed, proper, 
and moderate duties only should he imposed, and 
no vexatious delays at the Custom stations bo per 
mitted By a supplementaiy treaty it ivas pro- 
vided, that no duties should be levied on the goods, 
but a toll be imposed on tbe boats eanymg them, 
at a fixed sum per boat, whatever might ho its 
tonnage. Similar engagements were concluded 
With the Nawnb of Bahawalpur, and with Ranjit 
Smg, for that portion of the nver which flowed 
through their temtones, and for the nvers of tlio 
Punjab' IVith Banjit Sing, it appeared to tlio 
British Mmistiy, to be highly dcsunble to form a 
still closer and more mtimate connection , and with 
the purpose of concdiatmg his good mil, a letter 
was addressed to him by the President of the Board 
of Control, Lord Ellenborough, in the name and by 
command of his ITajcaty 'WlUiam IV , fonvarding 
for his acceptance scveml English horses of unusual 
sue and stature, for which it -was known tliat the 
Raja entertained a cliildisli predilection Tlie letter 
and the liorscs ivcrc coniejcd to Lahore bj I icii 
tenant A. Bumes, and presented to Kaiijit Sing in 

• Trmtlrt with the f’oTCTtinjrtrt of In Sindh. ApfH 

leSJ tad i>«ctnbcT I8M Hllh ilihlrij* lUnJit SIn(j, IVcrmW 
and JtmWT atid with the hivib of llih walpor )r* 

bfuarr ItM and Febmmry 1833 — Treitl« frlnled C>jf lh« IIoo»f of 
CcoiBKMU I Itb March# 1839 
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July, 1831’; and in the following October an in-BooKiii 
ter view took place, at Rupar on the Setlej, between 
the Maharaja and the Governor-General, intended 1828.^5 
to confirm the friendty disposition of the wily ruler 
of the Punjab No object of a deeper import was 
avowed ; and a week was spent in the interchange 
of personal civilities and displays of the military 
equipments and discipline of the Sikh and British 
troops, who constituted the respective escorts of the 
Govenior-Generaland the Maharaja”. That subjects 
of more importance were discussed, was manifested 
by the result; and the foundation was then laid 
of the alliance which was afterwards formed against 
the ruler of the Afghans A more immediate 
though unacknowledged, consequence was the as- 
sistance afforded by the Sikh ruler to the ex-kmg of 
Kabul, Shah Shuja, who had been expatriated for 
more than twenty years ; and had been indebted 
for his suppoii;, during the greater portion of that 
interval, to the generosity of the British Govern- 
ment — residing with his family at the station of 
Ludiana. That a negociation had been opened 
between the Shah and the Maharaja, before the 
meeting of Rupar took place ; and that conditions 
had been proposed, and generally acceded to, was 
known to the Governor-General; and Ranjit Sing 
would scarcely have entered into the project unless 

^ ^a^^atlve of a Voyage on the Indus, by Lieutenant Alex Burnes, 
forming the third volume of his Travels into Bokhara 

- The Governor- General on the occasion was attended, in addition 
to his usual body-guard, by two squadrons of His Majesty’s 16th 
Lancers, a troop of Horse Artillery, two Risalas of Skinners’ Horse, 

His Majesty’s Slst Foot, and 14th and 32nd Regiments, N I Ranjit 
Sing was escorted by ten thousand of his best Horse and six thousand 
trained Infantrj — Pnnsep’s Life of Runjit Sing, p 161 
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BOOK in. he had felt secare of the acquiescence of the Bntish 

Government* Subsequently, indeed, compliance 

!a*6-3i. with the apphcation of Shah Shuja for assistance was 
declined upon the principle of rehgionsly abstammg 
from mtermeddlmg with the affairs of the neigh 
bouping states Matters were not yet mature for a 
rupture with Dost Mohammed, although his inter 
course with Persia and the designs of Abbas ilirza 
the Prmce of Persia, upon Herat mstigated and 
supported, it was suspected, by the Kussians for 
their own purposes, were jealously watched agree- 
ably to the mstractions from England, and the 
recovery by Shah Shuja of tlie throne of Kabul 
was contemplated os an additional seennty against 
tbe nearer approach of the Russian arms to tlio 
frontier of India 

Shah Shuja made his first move from Ludiano, 
m January, 1838, with o few hundnxl followers, 
but by the tune he nmved at Shikarporc, ho had 
collected thirty thousand The Amirs of Sindli, 
who had engaged to promote his cause, at first 
received him amicably and supplied him with 
pecuniary assistance, hut findmg that he ^VIls m 
no haste to leave their countrj , and that ho de- 
manded still more considerable succonrs, tlicy 
determined to compel his departure, and marched 
■with a body of troops against him An action was 
fought near Ron, m Jonuarj, 1834, between the 
Shah’s force and that of the Amirs, in 11111011 the 
latter sustained a \crj scicre defeat, losing man} 
chiefs of note TIic result of the encounter was tlio 

' The Tr«Uj fijftiullj mtlflcd ontn >f«rth 1133 , ■Ikh 

tbe Shah ww in SiDcih, oa hl« naurh loirardt A^hiol ttn. 
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submission of the Amirs; and, upon their consent- book in 
ing to pay an additional subsidy, and provide him 
■svith an auxiliary force, the Shah moved on to 1 828-35 
Kandahar. Ko opposition was offered to his ad- 
vance, and some ineffective attempits at resistance 
in the neighbourhood of Kandahar, were defeated 
witliout much difficulty The Sirdars of the 
Barakzye family, Kohan Dil Khan, Mihr Dil 
Kan, and Kehim Khan who jointly governed the 
district, were confined to the city, which the Shah 
was about to besiege, when the arrival of Dost 
Mohammed from Kabul, iiuth a strong body of 
troops changed the aspect of affairs. The King 
retired to Abbasabad, and was there attacked on 
the 29 th June, by the Kabul army. The brunt 
of the action was borne by two battalions of 
Hindustani troops, who had been disciplined by a 
European of the name of Campbell, and who be- 
haved with an intrepidity which at one time 
afforded promise of success The misconduct of 
Shah Shuja’s Afghan followers, and the treachery 
of some of his chiefs, frustrated their efforts; and 
the consequence was, his total defeat, the dis- 
persion of his army, and the flight of the Shah 
with a slender escort to the fort of Lash, where 
he was sheltered by an Afghan chief. Having 
collected a small force, he then proceeded to Furrah, 
where he expected to be joined by remforcem^^nts 
from Herat , but being disappointed of their arrival, 
and threatened by a party of horse under Kehim 
Khan, he fled across the desert of Sistan to 
Kelat, after enduring severe privations and losmg 
many of his followers. Mehrab Khan, the Baluch 
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BOOK in. chieftain of Kolat, gave him refuge, and refused 
atAT Tin. ^ ffurrender him to Rehun Dil Khan, hut an 
iBss^ agreement was concluded between them that the 
former shoold withdraw hi3 protection, and the 
latter desist from pursmt. Shah Shiya, thus 
forced to quit Kelat, repaired to Sindh, where 
he was received, notwithstandmg their late dis- 
agreement, by the Amirs with respect ond hos- 
pitality After remaining a short time at Hyder 
abod, the Shah returned by way of Jcsselmero 
to hi3 former retreat at Ludiona* A few years 
more witnessed his second departure from that 
place, under auspices of more bnlliont promise, but 
which, after a short interval of uneasy triumph, 
were signally falsified by his disgrace and death 
From these transactions aflecting the Moliarn 
medan pnnees, we now proceed to consider the state 
of the relations which subsisted ■\ntli the several 
Mohratta chiefs, particularly \nth the Rnja of 
Nagporc, the Gaokwar, Holhnr und Sindhia 

In the first of these prmcipnlitics, the arrange- 
ments, which nerc rendered unavoidable by tlic 
minonty of the Raja, and the incapacity or unfit 
ness of the persons at first intrusted T\itli the 
direction of affairs, imposing the task of management 

* r«pe r» rcUtlre to ibe e*pedltiofi of Shah Shuja-al Mulk loto 
AfffhAoutBn ia 1SSS>4, priolcd bj erdrr of IVUamrat^ SOtb Murb, 
ISro hir Atkliuoa, from matfriala funibhed b; Shah Sliurihlnurlt 
girt* ao accoout of the capwlltloti, dhUrlng fo aomt rwpect from the 
oSeta] accounU, etpedaUjr Id irganl to (be cooducl of itrhrah Khao 
rrbo U acenaed of harioc attempted to fat ere rpt (be Shah a S ((ht, and 
make him priaoaer — Lapcdlthm Into VfjthaDlilaa, b; J 
taq., p ^8 Mr MaiaooeooSnn* the oSrhU terlhtusoj’ of 'Irhrab 
Khaa aljorpilalitj to the Shah lie aacribe* the defeat at KaxKlaliaf 
to Shah bbt^aa predpltaocy aod want of courage.— Joamtea la 
Balochlirlan, etc, bj C. Maaaiiio, Eaf|^{n.aJ9 
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upon the Britisli functionaries, liave been already book hi 
adverted to. Under the judicious and active ad- 
ministration of !Mr. Jenkins, Nagpore liad made i828-j 5 
great advances in population and prosperity*. 
Moderate assessments for definite periods had been 
framed -with the concurrence of the cultivators — 
arbitrary exactions had been prohibited, and the 
abuses of the native methods of collecting the 
revenue suppressed. The expenditure of the State 
had been contracted within the limits of its income, 
and the troops were obedient, and the people con- 
tented. The theoretical dread of interference which 
was ever present to the imagination of the Home 
authorities, rendered them regardless of its benefi- 
cial operation in the case of Hagpore, and repeated 
orders insisted on the country’s being consigned to 
the misrule of a youth, who, although not deficient 
in ability, was of frivolous tastes, and disinclined 
to serious business. His age, inexperience, and 
pliability of disposition could not fail to throw 
him into the hands of interested and mischievous 
advisers, whose suggestions there was no person of 
sufficient influence or authority to correct or con- 
trol, and all the evils of native mal-admimstration 
would be agam inflicted on the country Hot- 


' In 1820, the population of the reserved distncts was 2,214,000 
In 1825, It was 2,471,000, being an increase of 257,000 in five years 
The revenue of the earlier date was thirty-five lakhs of rupees , the 
later forty lakhs , although, in consequence of augmented cultivation, 
the price of grain had greatly declined V heat, which sold in 1820 
for twenty rupees the khandi, sold for less than four in 1825 Not- 
withstanding this fall of price, the agricultural peasantry were in im- 
proved circumstances, and the increased revenue was levied without 
any diflBculty — shewing that they were less heavily burthened than 
when large sums were exacted from them, which never found their 
way to the public treasury — Jenkins’s Report on Nagpore, p 259 
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BooKm. wittfltanduig these obvious objections the injunc 
CHAT from home, being in harmony Tnth the 

policy of the local government, were implicitly 
obeyed, and it was determined to restore to the 
Kaja, now in his nineteenth year, the uncontrolled 
management of Kogpore, It was in vam that the 
Resident advocated the gradual transfer of the 
rolmg authority, and recommended a delay until 
the Raja should have attamed a more mature age, 
by which time the arrangements that had been 
found advantageous would have acquired con 
sistency and permanence, and a sufllcicnt balance 
would have accumulated m the trcasuiy to enable 
the Raja to provide for the estrn demands to which 
ho would bo liable, without addmg to tbo burthens 
of his people, and causing them to relapse into the 
condition from which they bad been so recently 
extricated The orders from home constituted tlio 
reply to theso recommendations , and they were 
earned into effect The Raja was installed os tho 
active head of tlio administration A Resident, vnlh 
poiver to advTSo and control, was continued, and 
some of the provinces vitrc retained under Ins 
management', of which, the surplus revenue v\-as 
destined to provide for the charge of the subsidiary 
force until other funds should bo available A 
treaty was accordingly prepared, in whlcli it was 
stipulated, that tho Rnja should ever pay attention 
to the advice of the Bntish Go^ eminent, and adopt 
such ordinances and regulations ns it should suggest 

* Theywftr I>ocerb abore the gh*li Chaod*, Chalcft-T^ am! 
part of the Wajn Ganje^t rfeWinj a Dtt irTTfroeef *cTfiitr«» 
of rtjp*^ -“T’lratfc* aoJ l^ g ^gceptot wllh N«l»e IVarr*, I COI 
CalrttU, 18*5 
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for ensuring order, econoin}’’ and integrity in tlieBOOKiii 
adjustment and collection of liis revenues; and 
that Mdienever a deterioration in the resources of 1828-35. 
the state and the condition of the people might be 
apprehended, the British Government should be at 
libert}’’ to bring under its own direct management 
any portion -or the whole of the Baj. At a sub- 
sequent date, tliese stipulations were modified. 

The reserved districts were restored to the Raj*a; 
and the regulation and disposal of liis military 
force, ■with the exception of the subsidiaiy troops, left 
to his unfettered discretion — a prhnlege for which he 
was to pa}'’ a tribute of eight lakhs of rupees a }''ear, 
under the denomination of a subsidy The article 
respecting the eventual assumption of the manage- 
ment of the country was also modified, and it was 
stipulated, that, if gross and systematic oj^pression, 
anarchy and misrule, should at any time prevail, 
seriously endangering the public tranquillity and 
placing in jeopardy the stability of the resoui’ces 
whence the Raja discharged his obligations to the 
Company, the British Government reserved to itself 
the right of re-appointing its own officers to the 
management of such district or distiicts of the 
Nagpore territory, and for so long a period as it 
might deem necessary The necessity has, for- 
tunately for the Raja, never arisen , and the admi- 
nistration of Nagpore has been quietly, and not 
unsuccessfully, conducted by the native ministers, 
in friendly dependence upon the Resident 

The ex-Raja of Nagpore, Apa Saheb, had been 
tempted to quit his asylum in the mountains about 
the time of the agitation which prevailed m India 
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BooKm. Mr Elphmatone. He also complained, and not 
without some Bhow of justice, of the many and 
i»iM3. ve:sation9 encroachments on hjB authonty and hiB 
rights, Tvhioh arose from the multiphcation of 
the guarantees granted by the British Resident 
Ongmally designed for the security of the bankers, 
■whose -assistance was indispensable for the sol 
vency of the state, the prmciple of the Bhandan 
had undergone a gradual and msensible extension 
to very different purposes, and comprehended im 
mumties and pnvileges, emoluments and pensions, 
and offices and lands secured to different individuals 
for a longer or a shorter penod' It ivns true, that 
these grants had mostlj originated with theGaeknar 
himselij and that it was the term of their duration 
only which was guaranteed, hut as this rendered re- 
vocation impossible without the Resident’s consent, 
It prevented the pnnee from folloinng the bent of Ins 
own capnee, when disposed to resume the benefactions 
he had bestowed under a different state of feehng, 
and rendered the objects of his liberality independ 
ant of his change of sentiment. A per[)ctunl 
struggle took place, therefore, between the Pnnee 
and the Resident, the former attempting to set aside, 
the latter to uphold, the guarantee, (lending which 
the Gaekwar not unfrcijuentlj Iiad recourse to 

’ 1801 S luui 1827 8 do fewer thia IIP nfuocUH ea 

gtgementM bid bofro nsctloord of »blch fifl/ four wire In (oft* 
»t the Utter ditej oftbe»e twelrf* were tor bin» twrlfo for bnr 
dltiry offlcei ind omelonteDU, dijht fur pratloo* and print* of Und, 
two for pctiottU protcefUn. ripbt for codricU, ic> n fur draltop* 
betwreo the Ciirkwir and hU labjecti, tf>« rr<t tnlicrlUoi^* Tb* 
office of Dewm wu nunateed to two fttnllUt, • ■ prrprtoil brrr* 
dttirrdDlft btit a* toe rrpiT*eaf»ilTrt of both wrre opnoifoa to 
8njl be employed odiber Tbej rerelred, oererlbrlrt* tbe ilDeenre 
j*y of mlflUter tmoonibp lo iboist IJ4XC0 rwpee* lyeir 
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violence, and, by seizing upon persons or seques- 
trating lands for tlic security of 'whicli the charac- 
ter of the British Government was pledged, justly 
incurred its displeasure 

The good eilects of the financial arrangement 
which had been concluded were, in the first instance, 
frustrated b}” the occurrence of an almost universal 
drouglit, which rendered large remissions of the 
revenue unavoidable; but a more permanent source 
of disappointment oiiginated in the conduct of 
S3’’aji himself, who, with a short-sightedness not un- 
common among Asiatic princes, diverted the 
revenue from its application to public expenditure, 
to accumulate it in his private treasuiy, regardless 
of the embarrassment of the finances, as long as he 
was possessed of indi^ddual wealth" The reim- 
bursement of the capitalists who had advanced 
him loans, the charges of the force he was bound 
by treaty to maintain, the pay of his oT^m civil 
and military establishments, all fell into arrears; 
and no prospect appeared of liquidating the debt, 
for the realisation of which the Company was 
surety In fact, the Gaekwar Avas labouring to 
subvert the settlement, which had been made 
with the bankers for the farming of the revenues 
long before their lease expired, and to transfer the 
assignments, without their consent, to different in- 
dividuals who professed their readiness to advance 

® In the course of five years, from 1820-1 to 1825-6, above sixty 
lakhs of the surplus revenue, appropriable to the discharge of the 
public debt, were lodged m Syaji’s own coffers Instead of the ex- 
tinction of the debt, which wis to have been effected in this period, it 
had rather increased, amounting in 1827-8, to one crore and thirty 
lakhs, although the interest had been reduced in 1822 from ten to 
six per cent 
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BOOK m. money on more favourable terms The sincerity 
of these offers ttob doubtful , and they could not 
i«»-36 be acceded to inthout the concurrence of the lease- 
holders, which not bemg accorded, the guarantee 
remamed m force Attributing the disappointment 
of his schemes to the unfriendly disposition of the 
Resident, Mr Wilbams, the Gaetwar endeavoured 
to enter into a direct communication with tlie 
Governor of Bombay, Sir John Malcolm, and sent 
on agent of his own to the Presidency, not only for 
that purpose, bntto take advnntagoof the dissensions 
which were now nfe between the Supreme Court and 
the Government, and array the authonty of the for 
mer against the latter, in bis favour The irregu 
loTity of these proceedings, the repeated violations of 
guaranteed nghts and possessions , the porsevermg 
efforts of Syaji to annul the Septennial leases, and 
break his engagements mth the bankers, who had con 
tracted them upon the responsibdity of the British 
Government, liis inattention to all tlic representa 
tions and remonstrances of the Bombay Govern 
inent, his inveteracy against the minister of Ins 
own election, because ho enjoyed tlie confidence of 
the Resident, and his insulting treatment of the 
latter, at length evhausted the forbearance of the 
Government, and induced it to adopt vigorous 
measures for the enforcement of the engagements 
contracted b) the Gackwar, under its guarantee 
It was resolved, nccordinglj, to assuino the direct 
management of certain districts of the pnncipalUj 
of Giizemt, jiclding an annual revenue of tvicntj 
seven lakhs, and to applj the surplus, rated at twentj 
one lakhs, to the liquidation of the guaranteed 
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clolit ; nOcr 'wliicli, tlie di^'lricl'? A\cre to be replaced nooKiii 
under the Gaelv^var''s oflicer-^^ A pioclnination an- 
noiincinir tiie aii’angcincnl, wa-^; pnt forth, and i82i?-3j 
po«‘=c'=bion A\,i'5 taken of the ‘^cqnc'^t rated territoiy 
by a niilifar\ foice The gcneial nianagcinent 
uas as'*igncd to Vital Kao, who had been dis- 
jni^'sed ly S\.ip from his otlicc of minister. A 
fnrtlier sccpic^lr.ition uas ^ub'^eqncntly authorised, 
in order to ensure the maintenance of the con- 
tingent hor-'C, whicli the (biekwai was bound ly 
treaty to keep up for the scrMcc of the Ibatish 
Goveinment Thc<5e measuK“:5 widened the breach 
between the tno Go\crninents; and as the presence 
of the British Kesidcnt at jbiroda only served to 
augment t!ic irritation of S)aji, it was determined 
to withdraw that otliccr, and place the intercourse 
with Guzerat under the charge of a Political Com- 
missioner, nho 'jhould hold his residence at Ahme- 
dabadb This, however, was only a. temporary 
arrangement, and after a short time it was found 
expedient to re-establish the Residency. In the in- 
terval, a plan was concerted in Syaji’s oivn family, 
and by the most respectable members of his Court, 
to remove from his councils the persons to whose 
advice they attributed the dangerous career in 
which he had engaged The project was unfortu- 
nately betraj^ed to him , and the chief nidividuals 
accused of being concerned in it were apprehended 
and put to death, without any mvestigation, and in 
the most cruel manner". 

’ Minute of Sir John Malcolm, 30th Nov 1830 , review of the 
affairs of Guzerat. Report Comm U of Com Political Appen 
VI No 25 

* Ganpat Rao was beaten to death with clubs , a Brahman, a 
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BOOK III The different pohcy which influenced the British 
CHA Tin. Q^ygpnjQgm of Indio, after Lord ’WiDiain Bentinck's 
ia»-c4. accession to power, disposed it to overlook the 
refractory proceedings of the Gaekwar, m the hope 
of getting quit of the system of guarantee, and 
thus removing the prmcipnl cause of disagreement 
In 1832 the Earl of Clare, then Governor of Bom 
bay, after a meeting with the Governor General nt 
Ajmerc, visited Baroda on his return, and m com 
munication with the Gaekwnr and the pnncipal 
bankers of the capital concluded arrangements, 
which were highly satisfactory to Syiyi, and which 
it was hoped would put on end to the differences 
that hod hitherto prevailed The bankers i\ere 
induced to accede to the Goekwar’s pro|)osals for the 
discharge of lus debts, and to release the British 
Go>ernment from any other guarantee than that of 
personal immuiuty A siun of money was de 
posited, by Syaji, in the treasury of Bombay as a 
security for the pa^ of the contingent force, ond 
upon these arrangements being -earned into effect, 
tbe sequestrated districts were restored to him 
The hnrmonj whicli had thus been re-established 
With the Court of Baroda, ivns not long presor\ed 
There still remained obbgntions in fu\ our of indi 
Tidunls, of which the British Go\ommcnt could not 
^nth an) decenc) get quit, and which n-cro sources 
of constant annoyance to the Gncknar, although in 
some cases equall) impcnitno on himself He liad 
promised to respect tlicio, hut lie had no sooner 
reco\crcd possession of Ins couiiti), than ht either 

Bbon mmlunt of citiU vealib ai>d two othm Id pUratrtl In tbf plot, 
irere buHt op lo ccu« and loA to p«rUh. Or Doojnrat*, 
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cleniod their ^alKlitv, or a ioleiitly infringed them, hook iii 
]Ie ictamed aUo, as Ins priiuM])al advi'^er':, persons 
notonoii'ily lio'^tilc to the J>riti'?li conneMon, and le.’s-s^ 
gave countenance and jirotection to individuals ^^llo 
wcic charged ivith committing depiedations on tlie 
maritime trade, or on the liorder possessions of the 
subjects of tlie Company 'J’lic nccestjary conse- 
quences ^vere tlic di‘'Continuancc of the system of 
lorheaiance, and recurrence to tlie sequestration 
ol valuable portions of the ]3nrodji territoiy. 

I'liese transactions belong, however, to a subsequent 
period 

long as the youth of Malhar Kao Holkar pre- 
cluded him from exeicising any influence over the 
government of his country, the aflairs of Indore 
continued to improve under the management of 
eflicient ministeis, and the general control of the 
British Resident AVith the advance of the Raja 
to manhood, the aspect of affairs became less 
promising. Indolent and extravagant, lie dis- 
jjlayed no aptitude for the duties of his station, but 
lent a ready ear to the mischievous counsels of un- 
worthy favourites, at whose suggestions the more 
prudent advice of Ins ministers was unheeded ; and 
their endeavours to restrain his prodigality were 
defeated. The ill effects of Ins conduct were partly 
obviated by the aid of his adoptive mother, who 
had the command of the accumulated treasure, 
which the providence of the ministers had amassed ; 
and, partly by the brief duration of his reign, which 
terminated before the defects of his character had 
time to be fidly developed He died in October, 

1833, at the age of twenty-seven. 
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BooKm. 2^0 event of any serious importance disturbed 
the tranquillity of Indore, during the life of its 
iM6-3i Pnnce A feudotoiy of Udnypur, the TImkur of 
Bigu possessed himself for a season of the border 
district of Nandmu, and levied contnbutions 
from the neighbourhood He was expelled by 
Holfcar’s troops, including the contingent under 
the command of a British officer, and the Rana 
of TJdaypur, as responsible for the outrage com 
nutted by his dependant, vms compelled by 
the mterpoaition of the Bntisb anthonties to 
pay a compensatiOD for the injury and expense 
to which the territory of Indore had been sub- 
jected 

Some disturbance and apprehension were excited 
in rnnous parts of Malwa, contiguous to Hollar’s 
possessions, by the appearance of a Hindu fanatic, 
a Patel of a village in Sondwnro, who passed 
himself off for an incarnation of the ifahratta 
disunity, Kandi Ilao, and pretended to hn\c the 
power of miraculously cunng cliolcra and other 
dangerous diseases Absurd as were Ins prctui 
sions, bo found nbundnucc of ndliercnts, and num 
bers both of horse and foot flocked to his standard 
Tlius strengtlicncd, ho proceeded to Io\’y contn 
butions, both in kind and monev, from the sur 
rounding •villages, and raised considerable sums, 
•which were devoted to the equipment of his 
followers Tlio ofllccra of Sindluaniid Ilolknr were 
unable to make head nganist the fanatic, and a 
strong part) of the Mohidporc contingent, under 
Cnpt Mahon, was clcfnclied against him TIic 
insurgents confiding in the suporhninan dmructi r 
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of their chief, and believing him to be invulnerable, bookiii 
boldly advanced to attack tlie division, but were 
received by a stead}^ fire, under which their leader 1828-35 
fell; thus undeceived, his adherents immediately 
broke and fled, and the disturbance was quelled 
with the same facihty with which it had been 
excited 

]\falhar Rao d3^ing childless, his widow, in con- 
cert ■with her mother-m-law, adopted a boy who was 
said to be a descendant of Tookaji Holkar At the 
tune of his adoption, he was between three and 
fom’ years of age, and was installed by the title of 
Maidand Rao; the administration remaining in 
the hands of Madho Rao Furnavis, the mmister of 
the late Raja, with the suppoi’t, and under the 
guidance of Kesari Bai, the Ma-ji, or mother of 
Malhar Rao. The installation was attended by 
the British representative, but no formal sanction 
was given to the adoption, as the succession was 
likely to be disputed. The Bntish Goveniment 
thus leaving to a probable conflict the decision of a 
question, which the slightest mtimation of its "wdl 
would at once have set at rest, either by sanction- 
ing the elevation of Martand Rao, or by acknow- 
ledgmg the preferable vahdity of the claun of Ins 
competitor Han Holkar, the son of Itoji, the elder 
brother of Jeswant Rao, who had been held m 
confinement at Maheswara, duirmg the preceding 
reign^. 

Although ha-vmg good cause to apprehend the 
consequences of the hberation of Han Holkar, the 

^ He 18 noticed by Malcolm, as having behaved with great gallantry 
at Mahidpur — Central India, i 319 
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BOOK m authonties at Indore appear to have taken no pre* 
CHAT mi. against gnch on event, and he vos very soon 

isu-ji released from confinement by a body of BhiU and 
Mewatis, and partisans from the neighhonnng 
Mahratta distncts The fort and toivn of ilahes 
Tvar fell at once mto his hands As the Bntish 
Resident refused to give any support to the infimt 
Raja, the Bais felt their inabihty to oppose Han 
Holkar, and sent a message, acqniescmg m his 
elevation, and inviting bun to Indore. Notmth 
standing this recogmtion of his chums, he hesitated 
to leave Jlaheaivam until he obtamed the ad 
ditional secunty of a British escort, and inth some 
degree of inconsistency, but under a feehng that 
the presence of a new Raja ivas necessary at Indore 
to arrest the signs of popular commotion nhicli 
Tvero beginning to appear, the Resident directed a 
dctacliment of the 5th Local Horse, and a Bntish 
olHcer, to conduct the Raja to the city Han 
Holkar made his entry into Indore in Jlareh, 1834, 
and was seated on tlic cushion of soiereigntj in the 
following Apnl, in the presence of the Resident 
V Khelnt ivas shortly nfter presented to him, on 
tlie jiart of the Goi'cmor General Tlie child 
Jlartand Rno, vras dismissed with his parents tohu 
home in the Dekhin, where they were indebted for 
a maintenance to the interposition of the Bnli'li 
Goi eminent TIio diameter of the new Raja was 
no better calculated tlian that of liis predecessor to 
maintain the credit, or promote flic prospects of the 
State Ills minister, Rcmji I’lmnsia, whom he 
culled from the DcUiin to liis coiim.il', njiiiarciitl} 
l)Ocau«e he bad been in the service of Tcswnnt I no 
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Holkar some fifteen years before, was wholly unfit book in 
for the duties of his office, and availed himself of ^'”^^ 
his influence over the Raja to applj'- the limited i 82 a -35 
resources of the countiy to his own private emolu- 
ment. Under his mismanagement the levenues 
rapidly declined — the expenditure exceeded the 
receipts — the troops became mutinous for arrears 
of pay, and the people were oppressed and discon- 
tented. A conspii’acy against the Raja was organ- 
ised, and had nearty succeeded, when the hesitation 
of the leaders caused its failure. The Raja and his 
minister reaped no benefit from the lesson, and 
their mal-admmistration, unchecked by the inter- 
position of the British Government, produced its 
usual results — the necessitj'- of that interference 
which it had been so much an object to avoid, in 
order to save the State of Indore from utter dis- 
solutionh 

The States of Dhar and Dewas, bordering on 
the territories of Indore, remained faithful to their 
engagements with the British authorities, and were, 
m general, ably and peaceably governed The 
tranquilhty of the former was disturbed towards 
the close of 1831, by a serious incursion of the 
Bhils, subject to the principality This was partly 
owing to the abolition of the British agency of 
Bhopawar, by the superintendence of which tlie 
Bhils were equally deterred from committing any 
outrage on the peaceable cultivators, and protected 


^ In 1837-8, the Raja was informed, that the British Government 
would consider it to be its duty to assume the management of the 
country, unless the Resident should report a material amelioration 
The intimation had the desired effect, and important reforms were in- 
stituted. 
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BOOK TIL in the enjoyment of their acknoTrledged rights The 
^ removal of Bntish Bnpenntendence was followed 
lus-aa. by a relaxed system of control^ and by iniquitous 
encroachments and exactions This vexatious con 
duct provoked the Bluls to relapse mto their pre- 
datory habits, and they assembled in arms and 
plondered the adjacent distncts They were 
further excited to insubordination by the presence 
of an individual, TJehet Sing, who gave himself out 
to be the son of Muran Bao Pownr, a former com 
petitor for the principality, and the reputed grand 
son of Jeswant Rao Powar, who was killed at the 
battle of Ponipet Muran Rao had earned on a 
desperate struggle for several years with the ruler 
of Dhar, in which he was foiled by the aid of Jes 
want Rao Holkar his chief adherents ^^'c^c the 
Bhds, who transferred their attachment to his son 
Being unable to put a stop to the insurrection, and 
anticipating the rum of the country, tlio Govern 
incntofDhnr earnestly solicited the in terjxwit ion 
of the Bntish Government, and, after some hesita 
tion it was granted, on condition tliat an inquirj 
sliould bo instituted into the causes of the dis 
turbanco, and tliot the measures thought necessary 
for its settlement should be complied ■>nth To 
this the Raja was compelled to agree, but tlio 
insurgents rejected the oflered mediation, and 
troops ^rero sent ogainst them, under Captain 
Outram, bj whose octivitj the Bhils ^\crc soon re- 
duced to suhiHL^sioD UcJict Sing and his pniicijinl 
adherents came into camp, on an n'^sumnee of snfetT , 
and a promise that their claims should be Inquia'd 
into and cquitablj adjusted Accordingly, on 
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.nffi’cciiicnt Avas concliulod, by 'whicli Uclict Sing, 
con'^Kknation of a pcn^^ion from the Pliar State, 
consen(crlto iclinquisli liis pretension'^ : and tlic acts 1823-35 
of extortion and ojiprc‘=<ion of ■s\lnel) the llhils com- 
plained, •were U'di0'''=ed Sliortly after tranquillity 
was restored tlie ]?ayi died, and as lie left no son, 
tlie Midow, witli tlic concnrioiice of tlic Dritisli 
Government, adopted a son, i\]io succeeded by the 
title of !Maha Kao l^owar 

'flic arrangements at G\\alior vlncli ensued upon 
the dcatli of J^vlat-Kao-Smdlna, invo]\ed abun- 
dantly the seeds of future dissension. Kaiza Bai, 
forced very reluctantly to adopt a sncccs'^or to her 
husband, clung tenaciously to the notion that it Avas 
Smdhia’s intention that she should hold the regency 
during her natural life, and regarded with extreme 
jealousy the gioAMiig years and pretensions of the 
)*oung Kaja As he Avas on the oa’o of adolescence 
Avhen adopted, Janaka]i soon came to think himself 
old enough to be let loose from the trammels of tute- 
lage, and to be entitled to more than nominal 
authority; and he did not Avant adAosers to stimulate 
him to assert his claims They AA^ere, in truth, re- 
cognized by the British GoA’^ernment AA^hen it msisted 
upon the Bai’s consent to the Baja’s being provided 
with a separate seal, and refused to receiA’’e any 
official communication from the Court of GAvalior, 

Avhicli Avas not authenticated by its impression. 

The Bai was under the necessity of complymg; but 
she did not therefore forego her hope of being 
allowed to retain her poAA''er, if not in her OAvn right, 
at least, as Begent. She did not despair of setting 
Janakaji aside altogether, especially as the grand- 
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BooKni, daughter to whom he vms affianced, had died, and 
o»Af TTn. daughter, Ohimna Bai, was pregnant, afford 

isse-is ing a prospect of an heir to Smdhia, m a direct 
line Repeated applications were made by her to 
the British (jovemment to favour her vicivs, but 
th^ met "mth no encouragement the adoption of 
a son, and his succession to the throne, havmg 
received the concurrence of all the chief members 
of the court of Gwalior and the pnncipal persons 
of the comp, not excepting the nearest relatives of 
the Bai 

The restraints imposed by the Bai upon tlie 
joung Riya havmg become intolerable, he took 
an opportunity of escaping from the palace in which 
he was kept under strict supervision, and sought 
refuge inth the Resident, assorting that he did not 
consider hia life safe, from the insolence of lus 
guards, and from the machinations of the Bai 
"With some difficulty, a reconcihntiori -utis effected, 
but upon the insitofLord "W Bentmekto Gwalior, 
both parties were earnest with him to sanction 
their rc3pccti\'e pretensions "With that indecision 
which charactcnicd the policy of the Govern 
ment in its relations with natno states, no positive 
expression of its will or opinion ^ns pronounced 
The Go\enior Gcncrol recommended the }oung 
Raja to be satisfied ^nth the position he occupied, 
in wluch he might regard himself as a fortunate 
person, and for which ho was indebted to Baira Bai, 
to whom a feeling of gratitude sliould, thtrtfort, 
render liim sahmi^MVC If lie awaited patiently 
the course of cicnts, the Governor General would 
recommend to the Bni not to supersede the Haja hj 
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any other adoption , but if he raised disturbances, 
the consequences must fall upon himself, the 
British Government would not interfere m his 
favour^. The parties were, in short, to follow their 
own views — the Bai to keep her power as long as 
she was able — the llaja to wrest it from her if he 
could The general purport of the recommendations 
was, however, rather favourable to the continu- 
ance of the Bai m authority , and such was her im- 
pression" The only result of the visit of the 
Governor-General was to render the breach more 
irreparable than ever 

At length, in the imddle of 1833, the quarrel 
came to a crisis The cause of the Raja was 
embraced by some of the disciplined battahons of 
the Gwalior state, and on the mormng of the 
10th of July, the palace was beset by a turbu- 
lent soldiery, a portion of whom earned off the 
Raja to the camp, and the rest, mountmg 
guard upon the palace, threatened the adherents 
of the Bai with destruction The Bai, alarmed for 
her personal safety, fled from the palace by a 
private door, and repaired on foot to the residence 
of her brother, Hmdu Rao, where she requested the 
presence of the Resident. Agreeably to the pnn- 

’ Report of a conference between the Governor General and Janaka 
Rao Sindhia at Gwalior — Asiatic Monthly Journal, xiv 7 

’ The Bai, in her correspondence with the Governor-General, always 
unhesitatingly asserted that he had confirmed her in the Regenev, 
and authonsed her to continue in the management of the state “ It 
Is very extraordinary,” she remarks, “ that, while j'our Lordship is 
my protector, such injunes have been inflicted on me, a circumstance 
which cannot but be considered a cause of shame to yourself” Uhe 
only answer she received was the remark that no station in life was 
exempt from vicissitudes, and an exhortation to hear her fate with 
resignation 
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BOOK HI. She was violent m temper, but not cruel or vin 
dictive, and during her administration the affairs 
of Gwalior were conducted with as much efficiency 
ns those of any other native pnncipality The 
first years of her successor might haie justified 
regret for her deposol, as they were a perpetual 
scene of turbulence and danger The insubordina 
tion of the ill tramed and irregularly paid bat 
tahons, which constituted the chief military force 
of the state, displayed itself in repeated mu 
times and disturbances, not only fatal to internal 
prosperity, but dangerous to the tranquillity of 
the neighbouring states, and they at last produced 
the catastrophe, which Dowlat Ilao had predicted, 
— the virtual a.8umption of the ci\il and military 
administration of the Gwalior principality by the 
Bntish Go'enunent' 

I The relations with the Kajput states during this 
period, presented the same fluctuating and con 
I tradictory policy, arising from the same causes — 
the desire to withdraw from jntorforciicc, and the 
impossibility of so doing consistently inth the 
pfeser\ation of these states from the effects of their 
own misrule, and the evident obligation imposed 
upon the British Go\crnmtnt ns tlic paramount 
power The conflict between these opposing pnn 
■ ciplcs, gave occasion to much tempomiy mi'cliicf, 
and most commonly ended m on extent of inter 
position exceeding fho limits whicli Jiad been 
originally proposed 

* S« trealf with Sladhl*, 13 Jintur/ 1844 — rar<« 

GwiTtor priotel bw onicr of PAfliiniftJi, Mmh inJ 
April, 1044, 
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After the death of Zahm Sing of Kota, he '\^asB 00 KIIr 
succeeded in his joint-administration of tlie prmci- 
pality by Ins son, Madho Sing; and although, during 1828-35 
the life of Ins father, the Maha Kao Kishore Sing 
had regarded him with strong feelings of dislike, 
which there was little hope Ins o'^m conduct would 
remove, yet, by tlie prudent and judicious media- 
tion of tlie Agent, Colonel Caulfield, and the 
moderation of the Kaj Rana, the Kao and Ins minis- 
terial co-equal continued on friendly terras, until 
the death of tlie former, winch took place in July, 

1828 When on his death-bed, he required the pre- 
sence of the Agent, at that time. Lieutenant Hislop, 
and consigned to Ins care the honour of Ins family 
and the safety of his nephew, Ram Sing , whom he 
had adopted, and by whom he was succeeded. 

The young prince was taught to entertain less 
amicable feelings for the Raj Rana, and frequent 
dissensions prevailed between them The adminis- 
tration of the Rana was unpopular, from the 
heavy taxes laid upon the people, in consequence 
of the embarrassinent of the finances Arrange- 
ments suggested by the Resident, relieved the 
latter, and the obnoxious exactions were taken off; 
but no cordiality could be restored between the 
sove reigm^inister and his nominal master The 
death of the former in February, 1833, removed 
one object of the Rao’s discontent, but the same 
division of authority was peiqietuated by the treaty, 
and Madan Smgfhe son of Madho Sing succeeded to 
the reality of power attached to the dignity of Raj 
Rana The youth and inexperience of Madan Sing 
rendered him the tool of mischievous advisers, 
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BOOK in. whose counsels widened the breach with the Malm 
Rao, while a party against him was formed by ]ii3 
jett-35, own followers, in order to place his uncle Goverd 
ban Das at the head of afihirs These ratngues were 
baffled by him with the assistance of the Resident, 
and he continued m possession of his obnoxious 
office. The impossibihty of reconciling interests so 
reciprocally repulsive os those of the Raj Rana and 
Maha Rao imposed upon the Government, at n date 
somewhat postenor to that at which we have amved, 
the adoption of the only means of terminating the 
disagreement — the partition of the state between the 
two pnnees, m mutually independent sovereignty 
A third of the terntones was assigned to tlio Roj 
Kana, under the name of Jhalawar, and the otlicr 
two thirds, constituting the pnDcipnhty of Kota, 
were placed under the undivided government of the 
Jfaha Rao ' 

The affairs of Bundi, dunng the mmonty of the 
Raja, Ram Smg, continued under tlio arrangement 
of the Rnni mother, wliosc object, and that of her 
creatures with whom the court was filled, was the 
exclusion of the Raja from the independent exer 
CISC of autlionty as long as possible, and the per- 
petuation of tho administration of the Rnni In 
furthemnee of this project, she kept licr son in a 
state of Ignorance and vice, and encouraged lum in 
all kinds of iniscliicrous indulgence Part of her 
pohey consisted in estranging him from his wife, a 
daughter of Jinn Sing, the Jtaja of Jodlipur, and 

' Tbe dUtrirt to j Wd « irrenoe of frota twdre |o 

fifltm UUrt (120,000/ to 130000/) A iblrJ of ibe fribuie 

ptjtblo bj Kota, or 80,000 rupee* • jrar wn tnio fct f cd lo Jhili 
Tbcje to^ place In J 83S 
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persuadmo; him to treat his bride with coldness and book: iir 

neglect The Marwar princess, a lad}’’ of lofty pre- 

tensions on the score of birth, and arrived at years *<^28-35 
of maturity, being ten years older than the Raja, 
highly resented this treatment, and complained of 
the contumely she had experienced to her father, 
wiio •warmly pressed tlie British Agent to interpose 
his influence to secure for her the consideration to 
■which she was entitled As this was declined, the Raja 
of Jodhpur sent an envoy to Bundi to insist that his 
daughter should receive the treatment due to her 
superiority of rank and her nuptial riglits, or that slie 
should ]ie allowed to return immediately to Jodhpur 
Some improvement followed the intimation, and the 
young Ram became pregnant, an event which ag- 
gravated the aversion and jealousy of the Queen 
mother, and instigated her to influence the Raja 
to a renewal of his former disregard of his wife 
Her appeals to Man Sing were repeated, and a deput- 
ation, attended by a strong body of armed men was 
sent to demand the return of the Princess, and to es- 
cort her to her father, who did not hesitate to express 
his apprehension that the lives of his daughter and 
her infant were insecure from the practices of the 
Dowager Rani The party, three hundred strong, 
encamped outside the walls of the city ; but there 
was also a considerable number of Marwaris in the 
to^vn, forming the original suite of the princess One 
of the newly-arrived party presented himself before 
the minister, DjyaJiris^n Rao, in public durbar, 
under pretext of being sent to learn when the depu- 
tation would be received, and, before an answer 
could be returned, he drew his sword and killed the 
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BooKHi minister Ilie assassin irns attacked and slain , and 
cMAT TUI. Raja ordered the chief of the deputation to be 
I81S-35. seized, but the execution of the order mis delayed 
for the amvnl from Kota of the Political Assistant, 
Mr Trevelyan, to whom information of the assassi 
nation had been quickly conveyed The gates were 
closed, by which the Aforwnns on the outside were 
prevented from jommg the party m the to>vn, who 
had fortified themselves in a bouse occupied by the 
principal servants of the yoong Ram By com 
mand of the Raja, who exhibited unexpected finn 
ness and resolution, guns were brought to bear 
upon the mansion, and it was soon rendered unten 
able The defenders retired to another, near the 
aty wall, where they were surronnded by the Raja 8 
troops The persuasions oud nssiirauces of Mr 
Trevelyan, who had reached Bundi, induced the 
body on the outside of the toYvn to witlidraw withm 
the Kota frontier, and at his intercession the Rao 
pennitted the departure of those ■a ]io were in the city 
mth exception of three of their lenders who were 
seized and put to death The deputation returned 
to Jodhpur, where tlic indignation of jMan Sing Y\*as 
Yehemcntlj excited by the death and di'^gracc of 
his emis^ianes lie denied Imving in nnj wa^ 
authorised the raurdcr of the minister, and asserted 
that It was an net of private rc\cngc, unconnected 
Y\ith nnj mimical feeling against lihn for the slmro 
that might be imputed to his ad\ice, in the indigni 
tics to Y\hicli the princess had been subjected llio 
members of the deputation declared dIk) tlint thoj 
knew nothlngof the o««ns*«uj, and Imd gone to Iliindi 
mthout an\ hostile design against the minister, and 
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that the> had desisted from forcing their wa}^ into book iii. 
the to-wn and rescuing tlieir countiymcn, 
under the impression tliat the political agent Avas ie28-35 
responsible for their safety'. Groat excitement 
prevailed throughout llaravati and Marwar The 
universal feeling of tlie Ixahtores Avas expressed by 
i\Ian Sing, Avhen lie represented to the Political 
Agent at Apiiere, tliat life A\'as burthen some to him, 
that he and liis tribe Avould be the laugliing stock of 
Hindustan, they Avoiild oA'er}' Avhere be put to 
shame b}’ tlie reproach tliat a Hara had killed a 
Pahtore, and nothing liad been done to Avipe aAA’-ay 
the disgrace. A loim and aciimonious discussion 
ensued j but the firm interposition of tlie British 
authorities compelled a sullen acquiescence in the 
mutual oblivion of injuries, and Britisli ascendancy 
aA^erted the brealang out of a Avar, Avhicli, m 
preceduig years, Avoiild, in all iirobabihty, liaA^e 
spread bloodshed and desolation throughout Raj’- 
putana The approach of the GoA^ernor-General 
confinned the continuance of concord, and intimi- 
dated the doAvager Rani into a reconcihation with 
her daughter-m-laAAq Avho Avas restored to the good 
graces of her husband, to Avhom she had m the 
meantime borne a son The murder of the immster 

* Notwithstanding thejr earnestly disdaimiDg the purpose of killing 
the minister, there \\as reason to suspect that it was one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the mission Bhubhut Sing, one of the leaders who 
had accompanied the party from Jodhpur, but had joined that in the 
city, had openly avowed his intention , and he was supposed to have 
been the especial agent of Man Sing in the assassination It was also 
remarkable, as Colonel Sutherland observes, that the news-writer of the 
Pobtical Agent at Jodhpur gave intimation of Man Sing’s intention to 
put the Bundi minister to death several days before tlie crime was 
perpetrated , and that the report was published in the Delhi native 
newspapers without attracting any notice — Sketches of Political 
Eelations, 91 
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BOOS HI depnved the Raja of a valuable servant, by whose 
good management the debts of the state had been 
iei8-S3. cleared off, the revenues had been increased, and 
the prospenty of the country had been augmented , 
but his example was not lost upon the Rajo, and 
the condition of Bundi is said to bear favourable 
testunony to the character of its ruler 

"We have not had occasion to advert m any detail 
to the affairs of the prmcipol Rajput states smce the 
closeof thendmmistrationof theMarquisof Hastmgs, 
and our retrospect of the relations maintained with 
them must therefore comprehend the interval which 

£ subsequently elapsed The prosperous con 
in of Ddaypur, which had been the work in a 
t measure of the British Resident, speedily 
dechnod with his secession from the immediate 
direction of affairs, and the transfer to the Rnna 
and his ministers, of that uncontroUed authonty 
which It was their duty and pnvilege to exercise 
Tlie Rana, profuse in his expenditure and lavish in 
his liborahtj was soon involved in pccnniaiy cm 
barrassments, and by improvidcntly alienating the 
\ revenues of the crown lands in grants to his fa 
vountes grcatlj impovenslicJ his resources Tlie 
Tliakiirs, who had engaged to restore the lands thej 
had usurped, reluctantlj and imperfectly executed 
their engagements, and the want of means to mam 
tmn a respectable force relieved them from nnj 
apprehension of compulsion Tlie same want of a 
IsufBcicnt bod} of effective troops cmlioldencd the 
lawless tribes in Udajpiir and on its confines to 
renew their depredations, and their mv ages sujiplicd 
the cuItivTitors with a plea for the non pnj-ment of the 
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government revenues From these circumstances, book iii 
the defalcation lu the jmhlic finances became daily 
more considerable, nnd the Kan a was unable to pay 1 828-35 
the tribute which he was bound by treaty to dis- 
charge. The pecumaiy interests of the Company 
being thus endangered, resort was again had, m 1823^ 
to more decided interference In consequence of the . 
interposition of the Kesident, the minister Sheo LaU, / ) 
by whom the prodigahty of the Kana had been{ 
checked, and the demands on the cliiefs resolutely 
urged, and who had therefore been displaced, was 
restored to power The Kalsa lands were let out to 
farm the* collection of the customs was superin- 
tended by officers appointed by the Kesident, and 
the personal expenses of the Kana were limited to 
a fixed sum. The same amomit of control that had 
been at first exercised by the Kesident was again 
vested in him through the urgency of the case, and 
at the desire of the Kana; and he became virtually 
the Prime Minister of Udaypur. Beneficial con- 
sequences resulted from the arrangement In the 
course of two years, or in 1825, the revenues and' 
expenditure were equalised, the debts of the Kana/ 
were hquidated, and the arrears of the tribute dis- 
charged, although the improvement of the financial 
interests of the state was impeded by the disturbed 
condition of several of the hilly districts, and the 
predatory practices of their inhabitants, the ]\Iinas 
and Bhils, on the south and west of klewar. 

The south-western portion of Udaypur, desig- 
nated Chappan, formed an irregular square, of 
which the capital, the cantonment of Nimuch, 
and the towns of Uungarpur and Pertabgerh, might 
be considered as the angles. It consisted chiefly of 
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BOOK rn. a senes of lulls and forests, of whicli the most in 
^ accessible portions were occupied bj tnbes of 
'V Minas, but the plains and more open parts were 
' cultivated by other and more industnous races, 
and many tracts were in a highly prosperous con 
dition The forest tnbes inhabited small villages 
on the shirts of the hills, each under its own head 
man, and of which several constituted a Pol, also 
under its elected chief The villages covered n 
considerable extent, as every house was detached 
having round it a patch of ground sufficient for 
the supply of the moderate wonts of the moun 
taineers, whose pnncipal food was the meal of 
Indian com, and buttermilk the produce of their 
herds, which found posture in the wilderness A 
number of Pols constituted a Jngir, tbo head of 
which was a Rajput, who, while professing fealty 
to the Ronn, enjoyed little outhonty for good 
among the tnbes, and retained bis influence chiefly 

! bj being the secret abettor, and not unfroquentl} 
the instigator of the depredations committed bj Ins 
^people, shnnng in the plunder These depredations 
were earned, in 1828, to on nlnrraing extent , and os 
the irregulars in the service of the Rann were wlioll\ 
unequal to clieck them, it ivns determined to send 
a detachment of regular troops against the mn 
rauders Lieut Colonel Lumlcj, vith two Regi 
ments of N I , a squadron of regular cnwlrj, and 
four of Local Horse, with a train of artillcrj, nc 
coinpanicd bj the Resident, and a bodj of the 
Rnna’s mihtarj , marched into tlio lulls The 'Minus 
made no attempt to oppose them concealing tlicir 
women, children, and cattle, m the recc*'M;^ of the 
hills, and, abandoning the villages, tliej Iiirlved in 
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the surrounding thickets, cutting off stragglers, book iir 
stealing or maiming the baggage cattle, and harass- 
ing the hne of march. Cavalry could not reach 1828-36 
them The matchlocks of the irregulars were m- 
effective, and the musquets of the Sipahis were often 
fruitlessly discharged against an object scarcely 
distmguishable from the bushes, amidst which the 
Mmas cowered. The chief weapon of the moun- 
taineers was the bow and arrow, which they used 
with singular force and precision, and many of the 
men and horses received serious and sometimes 
fatal wounds It was evident that regular military 
operations could be undertaken with httle prospect 
of success ; and measures of conciliation were tried, 
which, combined with the destruction of a few vil- 
lages, and the awe mspired by the presence of the 
Company’s troops, had the desired effect. The 
head-men were induced to come into camp, and en- 
gagements were formed with them personally to the 
exclusion of their nominal chiefs, whose J agirs were 
resumed, and to whom lands were given m the plains 
as compensation. The villagers subscribed to con- 
ditions, by which they promised to pay through their 
Gomaitis, or head-men, the stipulated proportion of/ 
the crop, and to give up their weapons, and admit) 
the estabbshment of police stations among their hills,'| 
and to abstain from all acts of violence and plunder : | 
from puttmg their mfants to death, and from kdhngj 
cows. In requital of which obhgations they were 
exempted from a number of vexatious and oppres- 
sive demands formerly made by the Jagiidars The 
regular troops were then withdrawn, and police- 
stations were established at convenient places The 
Minas appeared to be well satisfied with the change 
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BOOK HL of men undisciplined, imperfectly armed, ill paid, and 
not unJrequently cowardly or disaffected Of such 
]s»^ a force the Bhils stood m little fear, andtheThanos 
were the objects of repeated and desperate attacks 
They usually, however, maintamed their ground, 
a result attributable solely to the untiring energy 
and skilful arrangements of a British officer, Cap- 
tain Black, assistant to the Resident, to whose 
personal supenntendonce, the management of these 
distncts was entrusted By the judicious manner 
in which the several posts were distributed, and 
by the confidence of the men m the vigilance 
and activity of their commandant, eacli station 
was assured of support in the moment of danger, 
and resolutely resisted its ossoilants until the es 
pected re inforcemento, which never foiled, omied 
The character of his men, ond the nature of the 
country, prevented Captain Black from follo^^ng 
up lus successes, and ho wos restricted, by the 
inefficiencv of his means, to o course of defensive 
operations against, not a mere desultory rising of 
barbarians banded together for plunder, but against 
an almost universal insurrection of the Bhils, in 
\nndication of the claims of a chief whom 
they considered unjustly deprived of his nghts, 
and who, by his personal character ond his con 
nection iNuth other Tlmkurs, exercised a %‘or 5 ex 
tensn*c influence mcr the wild tribes of the Grn^m 
lulls 

At the time of effecting settlements with the 
Grasm cliicfs, one of their number, the lino of 
Jawns, %va5 prc\ oiled upon to place Ins Jngir 
entirclj in the bands of the Bnti*^!! Agent, and to 
be contented with a small portion onU ofhi^ hen 
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ditary chiefship. He not only acquiesced m the book iii. 
arrangement, but submitted cheerfully to the au- 
thority of the Rana; and, on several occasions, 1828-35 
rendered good service to the stations -which were 
attacked by the Bhils. The general feehng in the 
hills was, nevertheless, that his submission was the 
effect of fear, and that he was only temporising; 
an impression apparently erroneous, the Rao being 
a young man of no resolution, who had enjoyed 
little power whde nominally independent, and who 
probably cared but little whether a British officer 
or an overbearing kinsman relieved him of the bur- 
then of government That kinsman was not equally 
indifferent Dowlat Smg, the maternal uncle of 
the Rao of Jawas, who had hitherto managed the 
estates of his nephew, accompanied by a confidential 
servant, Govmd Khivas, a man of great activity 
and darmg, refused their assent to the negociation, 
and returned to the hills, where they kept up, for 
more than four years, a perpetual state of irritation 
and alarm The indiscriminate rapine which they 
allowed their followers to commit, ralhed round 
them all the desperate characters of the hills , and, 
aided by the contributions which they received 
secretly from the other Grasia chiefs, and which it 
was said they obtained even from persons of in- 
fluence about the Court, they were enabled to give 
sohdity to their marauding bands by enlistmg 
Arab and Smdh mercenaries from Guzerat and 
Smdh At the head of these, they repeatedly at- 
tacked the Thanas under Captam Black’s super- 
intendence, and especially that of Khairwara, which 
commanded the road from the Eastern to the Western 
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BOOKHL to Captain Spiers, Political Agent in Siroln, who 

was equally wdl acquainted with the nature of 

18 S 8 -SA. the country, and the character of the population 
The evident determination of the British Govern 
ment to tate an active share m the suppression of the 
disorders by which the country had been distracted 
soon exercised a salutary influence, and the ^rder 
chiefs of Panorwn, Jowra, Mherpur, and Ogna, pre- 
sented themselves in the camp of the supenntendant, 
and professed their disposition to return to the duties 
of allegiance to the Kaja. Dowlat Sing, hopeless of 
prolonging the contest with advantage, accepted 
the offers which were made to him of pardon, and 
a provision for his mamtenance, until ho should 
recover his authority in Jawas, upon its restoration 
to its former ruler Tlio fermentation ^\hlch his 
expulsion from his hereditary nghts had excited 
was thus nlla^Td , and os much secunt} and order 
restored to the hills os could be expected from tho 
habits of the people The mom body of tlio troops 
consequently returned to ^lmuch, leaving detacli 
ments for a tune at Khoirvam, and on tho Sirohi 
frontier 

Shortly after tho pacification of his bonier dis 
tnets, oL-carly in 182 fl, tlio Rana of Udaypur, Bhim 
bingdied his reign, protracted tlirougli more tlian 
half a century, hod ^ntnessed cxtniordinar} changes 
in the condition of Hindustan , tho deen} andcxtinc 
tion of the Jlogul empire, the nsccndnnc}, decline, 
andfinol o^■crtlI^o^^ of the Mnhrnttns, and tho firrt 
daTNTi and full expansion of tho Bntisli i>owi.r' 

* In IS'C Klim SInff coOTfT»ed with the Bnil h fir^Urnt nn lb* 
ebiB^ wUe^ In commoo wlib oihw p*rti of Icdli, hU dootlnw* 
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His rcigii had been fertile in vicissitudes : he had book iir 
experienced all the sufferings which Mahratta and 
Patau insolence and rapacity could inflict; but his 1828-35 
latter years had been free from insult, and his 
country had been protected from predatory aggres- 
sion The indolence of his disposition, and the 
wealeness which rendered him the tool of favourites, 
prevented him from reaping the full benefit of 
the change; and the constant urgency of Ins new 
allies and protectors, for punctuality in the dis- 
charge of his pecuniary obligations, must have been 
scarcely less obnoxious to him than the exactions 
of Amir Khan He preserved, however, uniformly, 
a calm and dignified deportment, worthy of his 
high descent and his pre-eminent rank among tlie 
Hindu Princes of India. He was succeeded by 
his son Jivan Sing, who, during the last years of 
his father’s life, had exercised considerable in- 
fluence in public affairs, and b}’- whose exjDenence 
and ability it was expected that the affairs of 
Udaypur would be retrieved One of the first 
steps taken towards the new Raja was the recur- 
rence to the policy of non-interference, which had 
now become avowedly the principle of the Govern- 
ment the preservation of trauquiUity m the Mma jt 
and Bhil districts of Udaypur was declared to 

had suffered from the aggressions of the Mohammedans, and the con- 
quests of the Mahrattas , but none of these events were in his 
opinion so unintelligible as the empire of foreigners, who came from 
the West in ships, from a country before unknown “ Seated in 
Durbar in the halls of his ancestors, with his princely son, the present 
Malia Rana, on his left hand, and surrounded by the nobles and chiefs 
of his house, Bhim Sing discussed these subjects with a frankness 
and good humour, which belong in a more remarkable degree to a 
Rajput than to any other native of India ” Sutherland’s Pohtical 
Sketches, 71 
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BooKm be of no matenal concern to Bntish India. The 
^ f management of these temtones iras accordingly 
rebnquished The Rana assumed the charge of 
Chappan, and the Grasia hills were replaced under 
the exclusive control of their several chiefs — the 
whole being held responsible for the conduct of their 
subjects towards the adjacent states, a responsi 
bility which the Gmsias declared they could not 
undertake, when the British troops or the Bana’s 
were withdrawn, as they could not control the tur 
bulent and marauding propensities of their de 
pendants Notwithstanding these representations, 
and the evils certain to result to the peace, not only 
of the Grasia hills, but of Sindh and Molwn, and 
the insurmountable bar thus opposed to the un 
provement of commcrcml interconrsc, the Govern 
rnent persisted in its purpose — the regular troops 
were withdrawn — the levy disbanded — and tlio 
barbarous tribes on the frontiers pnnlegcd to rob 
and murder without fear of hmdrance or punish 
ment from the paramount power Tlie political con 
nexion with Udnypur was shortly afterwards still 
further relaxed by the abolition of the Residency, 
the communication bring transferred to the Political 
Agent, stationed at Ajmorc, in subordination to 
the Resident at Delhi The tribute, which Imd 
falleR into arrears, was disclmrgcd', but the debt 
incurred on account of the expense of military 

• Id 1831 lbe»nrir*oflrtbuteiaioiint«ltonDpcMa 13 000 iinllbc 
expenw* of rDfUtary openufon* lo tbo hHU to two blii<{ the Ultrr w»* 
rtmlttcd. The trihate hed been commateil from a pfoportkm 
reremie tolbe fljed annual •tna oflhree lakhi { butthl* wairompUlrrJ 
of M nreulnjr too heflTDr on an loco-nr the whole of which r*rTl/ 
equalled ten latluj *ad I* ha* »lo«* been jnJoerd one half 
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operations against the Bhils and Grasias was re- 
mitted The Eaja, who in the outset of his reign had 
fallen into a course of dissipation, adopted a 
change of conduct , and by his application to busmess 
effected important reforms in the administration of 
the revenue and the police, by which the internal 
tranquillity of his country was preserved, and border- 
violences were kept under some restraint Little 
intercourse has since been held with Udaypurh 
The feud which we have had occasion to describe 
between Man Smg and the Thakurs, who were 
concerned in his temporary deposal, and the eleva- 
tion of his son, having apparently lost some of its 
virulence, the Pohtical Resident at Delhi was in- 
duced to interpose his good offices to perfect the 
reconciliation At his suggestion, the Raja con- 
sented in 1823 to receive envoys from the chiefs, and 
to attend to their representations, promising them 
free leave to come and to return, whatever might be 
the result of the negociations Notwithstanding this 
promise, the Yakils were arrested when on their 
way to the capital — cast mto prison — and menaced 
with death, upon the accusation that they had 
treacherously tampered with the villagers in the 
Jagirs belonging to their masters which had been 
sequestrated, m order to accomplish their recover}’’. 
As no attempt was made to substantiate the oharge, 
the Resident strongly remonstrated against the 
breach of faith which had been committed, and 
effected the liberation of the envoys. This affair 
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^ It became necessary, however, in 1840, in communication with the 
Rana, to raise a Bhil corps for the purpose of keeping the tribes of 
Chappan in order, constituting the Meuar Bhil Corps, under British 
officers 
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BOOK m scarcely settled, when he was appealed to by the 

0*11- Tin. Court of Jaypur, to interfere in behalf of the sister 
1BM-S5. Raja, who was raamed to ifan Sing, 

and who complained of being treated with injustice 
and inhumanity On the other hand, the Eajn 
represented to the Governor General, Lord Amherst, 
that the Resident, Sir David Ochterlony, was un 
duly biassed in favour of his disobedient Thaturs, 
and supported them in their opposition to his com 
mands He momtamed, also, that the countenance 
given to the pretensions of Sirohi to mdependence, 
was a violation of hia nght to supremacy, and ho 
demanded the restoration to his own officers of that 
portion of Mherwaro, which liad been taken under 
the British management This distnct, the country 
of the llhers, a wild hill and forest tnbe, situated 
on the southern and south western confinosofAjmere 
along the frontiers of Malwa and Jfarwar, ^va 5 , in 
fact, an mtt^rol portion of Ajmere, but portions 
were douned by Jodhpur and Ddaypur Tlicir so- 
vereignty was, however, httle more than nominal, 
for the Jlhers detested the Rajputs, yielded thorn 
none but forced obedience, and rctahatod for tho 
aggressions on their independence by predator) dc 
vostations Their proximit), and thd undiscrimi 
nating nature of their outrages, rendered it necessary 
at an early penod, after Ajmero became a Bntish 
province, to curb their excesses, and an arrange- 
ment was made with tho Rajput princes, by which 
the whole of Srherwam was placeil under tlie super 
intcndcncc of a Bntish officer, and portions of tlic 
revenue to he collected ucrc a-^sigucd to tlicni a 
spectivcly Under this sjstcm the state of things 
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soon changed A few examples were at first ne- book in 
cessar j , hut the Mhers gradually submitted to 
British authority, desisted from their ravages, and ie28-3s 
resorted to peaceable and agricultural avocations 
A moderate assessment was imposed, and realised 
without difficulty, and the district made rapid ad- 
vances towards prosperity^ To have restored it 
to the inefficient hands of the Rajputs would have 
thrown it agam into disorder, fatal to its own im- 
provement, and troublesome to its neighbours , and 
the application of Man Sing, as well as a similar one 
at a later period from the Rana, was not assented 
to In order to explain to the Raj'a the grounds of 
the refusal, as well as to promote the adjustment of 
his disputes with his chiefs, Mr. Wilder was de- 
spatched m the begmnmg of 1824, to Jodhpur His 
negociations were successful. Man Sing was per- 
suaded to execute an agreement, pledging himself to 
pardon the refractory Thakurs^ and restore the con- 
fiscated estates — to admit the presence of an ac- 
credited officer of Jaypur to be attached to the 
especial service of the Jaypur Rani, and to leave 

^ The ■whole revenue raised in Mherwar in 1823-4, was but 10,000 
rupees, in 1830 l,it amounted to 43,000 rupees In the first three 
years after the settlement, the annual pa^mients of nett ret enue to 
tjdaj'pur were 13,000 rupees, 17,000 rupees, and 28,000 rupees, 
although the seasons were unfavourable Udaypur had never before 
realised any revenue whatever In 1832, an agreement was made 
with the liana for eight years’ additional revenue of 20,000 rupees 

^ The pnncipal of them were the Thakurs of Pokarn, Nimaj, Asobh, 
and Ahwa , the first was the grandson of Siwai Sing, the uneompro- 
mising adversary of Man Sing from the first, and supporter of the 
claims of Dhokal Sing , this chief succeeded in retaining his fort and 
part of his lands Nimaj was the son of Surtan Sing, who was killed 
in the affray at Jodhpur, occasioned by the Raja’s attempt to seize 
his fnend, the Thakur of Pokarn The two last were accused of being 
concerned in the murder of the Raja’s minister, and the usurpation of 
the pnnce The lands of all three had been confiscated by Man 
Sing, but he had not been able to get possession of the town of Ahwa 
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BooKiiL tnbuted to hifl success, tmd he demanded the assist 
c*xr Tm. troops to oppose, not a rebelhous depend 

18SS-S5. ant, but a foreign mvnder — for such was the true 
character of DhoM Sing, and against oU such 
enemies the Government of India ivns bound bj 
treaty to arm in his defence. The apphcation was 
referred to the Governor General in Council, who 
I was disposed to r^^nrd the disturbances in Uarwar, 
1 ofl a struggle between the Raja and his fcndatoiy 
I chiefe, whom he hod driven mto exile and rebeflion 
by his own acts, and against whom the Bntish 
Government was not pledged to protect him It 
was admitted, at the same time, that ns a corapcti 
tor for the throne had been set up by the chiefs, the 
case was somewhat complicated, and os the Raja's 
persounl sofetj , os wdl as sovereign outhontj , was 
imperilled, ho might be thought to possess some 
chum to mtcrforcnce. It was, therefore, resolved, 
to comply with his apphcation, on the condi 
tion that he should consent to submit his difilr 
cncea with his Thalaire to the arbitration of 
the Gorermnent, and engage to abide iinhesi 
tntingly by its decision A cautious proMsion 
was, howmer, made for abandoning lum to his 
fate, under the possible contingency of his proMiig 
the weaher party 'With this view the Political 
Agent ^vni apprised — that if the insurrection 

I should be so general, ns to indicate the almost uni 
\“crRil desire of the Rnjas chiefs and subjects for 
Ills dciKwal, and Ins oini condition should lio so 
helpless as to lca\'e him without j>oucr to make 
head against their rehclhon, then (hero would net 
appear to l)C any reavin for undertaking to force 
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on the state of Jodhpur, a sovereign, whose conduct bookiii 
had deprived him of the support and allegiance of 
his people If, on the other hand, the insurrection 1828-35 
was only partial, and the Raja continued to be 
supported by a respectable portion of the chiefs 
and the people, then the mediation was to be 
offered, although not as a right, as asserted by 
Man Sing, in virtue of the existmg treaty Rative 
Princes were expected to have the power of con- 
trolling their own subjects, and if they drove them 
into rebelhon, they must take the consequences : the 
British Government was not under any obligation to 
defend them m such cases In these instructions it 
was assumed that rebellion was the natural result of 
oppression ; an mference unwarranted by the past 
histoiy of Rajputana, which repeatedly exhibited 
the feudatory chiefs of the several states combining 
against their sovereign for the furtherance of their 
private mterests, or the gratification of private 
resentment. It was assumed, also, that there existed 
a people with pohtical rights and wishes, which was 
utterly at variance mth the actual condition of affairs 
or the state of society j the merchants, artisans, and 
agriculturists of Marwar being wholly mdifferent 
in the quarrel, and preferring tranqmllity, however 
preserved, to the triumph of either the Thakurs 
or the Raja, and to consign a protected state to be 
desolated by the ravages of a civd war, wliich the 
slightest degree of interposition would at once have 
prevented, was an obvious derehction of the obliga- 
tion which the British Government had undertaken, 
of maintaming the peace and prosperity of Hindu- 
stan There was, in fact, no real difference whether 
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^’*163 occurred betweeii the Ktyos of Joypur 
3hpur, or between the Thokor of Pdkam and 
;e lord In either case, the interruption of 
he desolation of the fields, the assemblage of 
undisciplined bonds, and indiscnmmate 
and murder, were certain to ensue, and it 
e duty of the BntisU Government, ns the 
)unt power, to prevent, what it might easily 
t, the perpetration of outrages, which tended 
ig back the tunes of anarchy, which had at 
impelled its interference with the politics of 
1 India 

intimation of the purpose of the Bntish 
iment to mediate between ilan Sing and his 
lus chiefs, was rcccnod witli read} submission 
m both No material ad\ outage had been 
b) cither, and although Dhokal Sing occupied 
rnna and threatened Tagore, be and his nd 
s had been unable to raise the siege of Ahwa 
Rajas nnny Neither seemed inclined to 
i encounter in the field, or was able to keep 
t on circctn*c force for want of funds to pay 
>op3 In this condition of weakness, Dhokal 
ras nppnscd that he must retire from Marwnr, 
would be treated ns an cnem^ to the Bntish 
nment llo immediately coraphed and ^^th 
to Rhikancr, cxprc'^^in^ a hope that poinc 
1011 would be made for liim- — n hope he was 
lowed to retain, no notice ^vn^ to be taken 
1 in any ncgociation that might Iks institutwl 
wn« however, opened The proposed inter 
e lind imprcs<ctl the contending parties inth 
ciliaton disj)o«itinn, and terms were settled 
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between Man Sini; and Ins Tliakni^ by mutual book 
niri’eenient T1 h 3 cnnfi'^catefl laiul«: Averc lestored 


to tlie piineij»a 1 chier^. and the po‘'‘;os^ion‘^ and 1623- 
prnilegC" ot'otlier" no longer menaced Ilostditics 
con=:equ(‘ntly ceased 

Tlic teimination of a(‘tual liostilitics in !Marwnr 
failed to re=it<ue to the jiriiu ipality the advantage of 
order and good goA ernuient 1 ^lan Sing Ava<^ ‘'Uper- 
'=titiouslv devoted to a ‘=eet ol religious mendicants 
01 Jogi^^. fiom Avhom he cIio'jo not only his spiritual 
guides, but his pimcipal counsellors, entrusting to 
them a large '^hare of his rcAcnucs, and the aaIioIc 
charge of the administration'). Gi eat abuses followed ; 
and the hill tribc'', a prey io the exactions of the 
hscal otlicei’s, abandoned their Milages, and turning 
robbers, plundeied the contiguous districts The 
frontier of Sirohi particularly sulfercd , and the ra- 
vages in that direction Avere secretly encouraged by 
Man Sing The expostulations addressed tohimAvere 
either unaA'ailing, or proA'oked mamlestations of sul- 
lenness and disrespect; an instance of AAdiich Avas dis- 
play edin his declining, upon frivolous excuses, to meet 
the Governor-General at Ajmere in 1831 , although 


* The ongm of his devotion to the Jogis, commenced with n lucky 
guess made by Deo-nath When Man Sing was besieged in Jalore, 
and proposed to surrender, Deo-nath promised, if he would wait two 
or three days, he w ould effect a change in his position It so happened, 
that on the third day, his cousin Blum Sing, then Raja of Jodhpur, 
died, and Man Sing was called to the succession He c\er after 
belie\ed implicitly in the supernatural Imowlcdge of the Jogis Deo- 
nath was murdered, as desenbed vol ii 179, and one cause of Man 
Sing’s inveteracy against the chiefs, was their being implicated in the 
murder His son, Ladu-nath, kept alnc this feeling in the mind of 
the Raja Of the reienues of Jodhpur, estimated at thirty-seien 
lakhs (£370,000), seven were alienated in favour of the Jogis and their 
temples Ten lakhs formed the jagirs of the Thakurs, leaving twenty 
for the Raja The Jogis had, also, five per cent on the revenues of 
the Khalsa or Crown Lands, which were valued at fifteen lakhs 
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BOOKin, the Rona of Udaypur, and the young Raja ofJnypur, 
cMAr Tiu. equals or supenors, afforded him an eMimple. 
isw- 35 . The tribute also feU into arrears, and the urgent 
demand for payment made by the agent at Ajmere 
•was not calculated to improve his temper He was 
also compelled to furnish his quota of 1 500 horse to 
servo wi A a British detachment sent from the Bombay 
presidency in 1888, under Coh Litchfield, against 
the robber tnbes of the desart of Parkur, whose 
depredations on Sirohi were secretly mstigated by 
the Rflja The British troops defeated a body of 
the Khosas, and, advancing to Chattan and Balmer, 
two of the principal toivns, took and destroyed 
them The Jodhpur contingent not only proved 
useless, but were convicted of treacherously giving 
the Khosas private infonnation of the movements 
of the force and endeavouring to obstruct the 
capture of Balmer After its capture, tlic leader of 
the KJiosos i\a5 secreted by tlic commandant of the 
Jodlipur Iiorsc, nlio \cry unwillingly gave him up 
to the determined demand of Coloncd Litchfield 
Tlie capture of Balmer nos a source of profound 
^cxatlon to Man Sing, who ascribed the success 
of the cxjicdition in part to the co-operation 
of the Tcsselmcr contingent which had also been 
called out, and shortly nftcnvnrds displa} cd 
hiH resentment, allowing Ids troops to inindo 
and la} nnstc the Tcssclmcrtemtor}, cnrrjing their 
raingcs to within twchc miles of tlic capital 
Obliged to recall the troops h} the menaces of the 
Political Agent, Man Sin^ denied that thc} lind cn 
tcred Tc^^lnur with an} other intention than that 
of concerting mth the Rajas officers the means of 
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suppressing border disturbances, and unhesitatingly bookiii 
asserted that tbej^ bad not committed any outrage ; 
an assertion notoriously untrue Other acts of vio- 1828-36 
lence followed on the Krislinagerh territory, which 
were traced to a feudatory of Jodhpur; and chiefs 
adhering to the party of the Eaja were allowed to 
connive at the depredations of marauding bands, 
affording them an asylum, and sharing their booty. 

As this conduct could not be overlooked with any 
regard to the character of the British Government, 

Man Sing was informed that he would be held 
responsible for these disorders, and desired to 
suppress them ; but he either disputed their 
occurrence, or professed his inability to prevent 
them. He also asserted his right to shelter 
fugitives from justice, and refused to apprehend 
and give up a number of Thugs who had escaped 
from the pursuit of the British officer into the 
Marwar territory. To such a degi’ee of audacity were 
the banditti of Jodhpur excited by the conduct of 
Jhe- Raja, that a strong party attacked and plun- ( 

/ dered the residence of a British medical officer j 
situated close to the station of Ajmere As there ap- 
peared to be no likelihood of prevailing on Man Sing 
to take any measures for preventing these excesses, 
or indemnifying the sufferers ; and as he pertina- 
ciously refused to deliver up the malefactors who had 
fled* into his territories, it was judged advisable to 
have recourse to more absolute means, and force him 
' to acquiescence, or dispossess him of his dommions. 

It was accordingly determmed to recur to mihtary 
operations , and a force was assembledat Ajmere after 
the rains of 1834, under the command of Brigadier 
VOL. rrr. g g 
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BOOK HI. Sterenson*, Tvlucli this destmed to move ngnmst 
^ Jodhpur Their services vrro not requisite the 
]8s$>35. demonstration sufficed A deputation of his most 
confidential and respectable advisers tvos despatched 
ly Man Sing to Ajmere with full powers to concede 
whatever was demanded* The only difficulties 
turned upon the payment of the expense of the 
armament, which the envovs declared the mabihty 


f 

/ 


of the treasury of Jodhpur to discharge, and the 
rchnquishment of the privilege of protecting persons 
who should take refuge withm the confines of the 
pnncipohty These were, bon ever, surmounted , and 
an agreement wosconclodcd, by which Man Sing con 
sented to mderanify the people of Sirohi, Jcsselraer, 
and Knflhnagerh, and Dr Mottle} , for the damages 
committed by the Jodhpur robbers 2 To address a 
letter to the Governor General in a respectful form, 
expressing his regret for the post. 8 To give up 
fugitntj Thugs mthout detriment to the general 
right of ‘Sorano,* or protection of persons seeking 


j asylum within his temtor}’* 4 To admit the 


• ConiUtbg or three Uoom of bone and *eTen eompanlc* of foot 
artHlcfy l»o Moadroni of III* Majretj* 11th draifoon# 2itd, 4lh, 
Cth^aod 7(b regiiDniU of caralrr *od HUlr'* local bone III* Ma 
jeitj • '’Olh foot aod elerea re fll taegti of J*ilhe lalimttyt tbe 3rd 
Cib 92ad 23rd,28lh, S2 ik 1, 30tlwaDd 0Ul 61it. and Cflth with al^e 
aod fetd train*. 

• “ Wbat occiiloo could there be ^ Iw^ulrrd the ^ alDa, ** for tbe 
march of an amjr again t tbe Raja? a tingle Chaprail (a Kiraot 
vearioga badge ) test lojodbpor to eoamDalcate tbe Goremor 
Ocflcnl » pleaiurr voold hare aeewed obedience 

• Tbe obi gallon to praot proieetioa to petaoni tondtbg It without 
any rrfcmKe to the oeeatloo nbleh bai made ibem Deed lu U of nnl 
^craal r«T<cnltItm by the lllnda 1* one of ibeir ckhI chcrl bed pirio- 
dire*, aod l» •pformtlr of andeet date 1 be fireUng probably ci^ 
n*lfd b a vialrof toclety when there wt»btl?e pfoteeilon ofperaont, 
either br ibr law* or the poteniracnt j and ba* b India, at leait 
aorrire^ It* adrantage* 
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arbitration of British officers in regard to the book in 
mutual claims of Jodhpur and Sirohi for acts of ^”^^ 
border violence 5 . To reimburse the cost of the 1 828-35 
troops collected against him. 6 . To furnish his 
contingent in a state of efficienc3^ This last condi- 
tion was finally commuted to the payment of an 
annual sum which was applied to the maintenance 
of a local corps, the Marwar Legion, which, under 
British officers, has been employed to prevent dis- 
turbances and depredations on the confines of Sirohi 
and Marwar. A share of the Salt Lake and dis- 
trict of Sambhar, which appertained to Jodhpur, 
was taken possession of as a security for the pay- 
ment of the pecuniary demands upon the Baja. 

The subsequent transactions with Jodhpur belong 
to a later date 

The intercom’se with Jaypur, through the whole 
period embracing the administrations of Lord 
Amherst and Lord W. Bentinck, was more inti- 
mate and more uneasy than that mamtained with 
any of the leadmg states of Bajputanaj and after 
exhibiting the extremes of mterference and of absti- 
nence from interference, terminated in a catastrophe 
which was wholly unprecedented, and which was 
followed by a still closer and more authoritative con- 
nection. We have already had occasion to advert to * 
the necessity of appointing a permanent Besident 
at Jaypur, arising out of the infancy of the Baja, 
the regency of his mother, and the conflicting pre- 
tensions of competitors for the duty of conducting 
public affairs. The latter had been silenced by the) 
compulsory retirement of Jota Bam, a man of the ; 
mercantile profession, and a ‘Sraogee’ or Jain hyj 

G G 2 
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BooKnt religion, and the appointment of Rairnl Bhyn Sal, 
oiiT -nn. pnnci|:^ Thakurs of the state, and the 

im^ nearest in affinity to the Rajn, to the office of 
Mukhtor or Manager — the struggle ^vas far from 
being ended. 

The departure of Joto Ram from the Court of ^ 
Jaypur, "^vas followed by no diminution of Ins in 
fluence with the Ram, and he kept up a constant 
correspondence with the Zenana, through Rupd, a 
Bandhonn, or slave girl, who had acquired the most 
absolute ascGndaD(^ over the mind of the regent 
mother His interests were also represented by 
hi6 brother, Hookum Chnnd, Smogec, who was per 
mittod to retain the charge of the disbursements of 
the female apartments To tbeso indmdunls wore 
united several of the Thakurs, the personal or poll 
tical opponents of Bhyn Sal, and tlicir joint eftorts 
were mccssantl) directed to occasion cmborrassraeiit 
in his administration, and involve hmi m discredit 
inth the British Resident Among otlicr intrigues, 

Q formidable mutiny ivas excited among the troops, 
and five battalions marched from thoir quarters, 
and occupied the city on the usual plea of rcquir 
ing pajTnent of arrears Bhyn Snl nns threatened 
with their ^cngcnncc, and was obliged to flj to the 
Rcsidenc} for protection With some difficult), 
and onh after troops liad been ordered from the 
cantonments of bcMmlmil, the mutineers norc pre- 
^•nilcd on to retire, but the conntr) was in a 
general state of nlonn and in*ccunt), and a serious 
defalcation of the public rcNcmio n-as incurred, 
which was liktl) to iin|KKlo the punctunl ira)nnint 
of the tnhiitc due to the Bntidi Goiemmcnt 
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BooKiTL of one of them as his guardian. The appearance 
^ of the Raja m pubhc, -was nevertheless, still de- 
i»as-33. layed, and the Ram persisted in oscrihing all the 
popular discontent, and the emharrassment of the 
finances, to the effect of Bhyn Sal s misgovemment, 
pressing importunately for permission being granted 
to Jota Ram to return to Court, os the only indivi 
dual capable 6f restoring the affairs of Jaypur to a 
prosperous condition, and enabling her to discharge 
Tvith regularity the tnbute to the Company Her 
importumties at length succeeded, and Jota Bam 
•was allowed, early m 1826, to return from his exile, 
and again exercise his personal influence over RupA 
and her mistress 

The restoration of Jota Ram to power was most 
distasteful to many of tho pnncipal Thakurs, and 
they earnestly requested tho interference of tlie 
Resident, to obtain their admission to tho pre- 
sence of their Raja “ If jou ■were not here,” they 
ohsened “-wo should soon compel tho Regent 
Ram to produce her son and thej complained 
bitterly that soldiers of n tnbe so distinguished os 
theirs, of kin to the oldest pnnccs of llmdiistan, 
should 1)C subject to the orders of bankers and 
women Tlicy professed tlicir readiness to obey 
whatc\’cr tho Resident should command Tho 
reports of the death of the j*oung Raja gained 
cxtcn«i\‘C credence, and it irns affirmed, tliat tho 
child ImMng died, a Brahman bo) had been sccrctlj 
introduced into the Zenana, in his place, by RupA, 
to ptivonatc the son of the Ram, and so prolong 
her rcgtnc\, mid (liat from licr instrumcntnht} in 
this plot, proceeded her despotic influence over her 
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inistre=:'5. In older lo put nii end to these rumours, uookiil 
tlio Iu'‘«ulcnt ordered to requiic tlic IJani to 
•^tate Avliat lier intention‘s weie witli regard to the is^s-is 
produftion of the Ihija She ('on‘'entcd that Ins 
public njipeaiaiiee sliould take ]»laee on liis attain- 
ino' ]ii‘s ei!;,ditli ve.ir: hut objected to tlic attend- 
ance of IJlnri Sal and the chief'' of his faction: 
yIiiIc he el iiincfl a liirht to b(‘ ])ie''Ont. and to take 
precedence a‘' the heieditan Patel* of the ]?aj 
The dispute*' on tin's ‘'Ubjeet, and Yith re^'pcct to 
the Pauls iiirht to fix the time for the Paja’s 
appearance ro-e to jLneat ^iolenee. and apprehensions 
Ycre entertained of a civil Yai, if the chiefs VTtli 
their adherent's ‘should be concricgated at Jaypur. 

In the mean tune the Pam contrived to hold an 
informal levee, at -svliich the 3’oung Paja -was intro- 
duced and piescnted to the Pc'sident, and to a feiv 
of the chiefs -who supported the party of the regent 
mother The question of the continued regency of 
the Pam, or of the appointment of a guardian vas 
next to be decided , and its determination was not 
likel}'- to be peaceably settled, without the inter- 
position of the British Government. 

]\rost of the Thakurs had been drawn to Jaypur by ") 
the expected public appearance of the young Raja; \ 
but those only of the Pam’s faction were allowed ) 
to enter the city. Bh3UT Sal and his confederates } 
were encamped outside. The mstructions of the ^ 
British Government sanctioned this assemblage, 
and directed the Resident to take advantage of the 

* The term is usually confined to the head of a Milage but itiias 
not incompatible with that of a Thakur, or military chief, in- 
dicating the pnmitne agricultural character even of the Rajput 
noble 
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BOOK m. opportanity to collect the votes of all the chiefs, mth 
regard to the nght of the Ram to retain the regency, 
i«5-3i and appomt her onm Alinister Seventy tivo Thaturs 
attended at the Residency, and the majority voted 
against the Ram s ehnma, affirming that the manage- 
ment of affairs should now be entrusted to a male 
guardian, and that the fittest person for the office was 
Rawal Bhjn Sal A few days afterwards, them 
opmions underwent a change The Pohtical Resident 
at Delhi, Sir Charles Jlotcalfe, liavmg come to Jay 
pur at the end of 1826, and repeated the sorutmy, 
found that a Inigo majority now voted in favor of the 
contmuationofthoRegent Ram's absolute authonfy 
No precedent existed for its cessation at any given 
penod under maturity nor did it appear that the 
usages of the Raiputa authorised any appeal to the 
chiefs on the subject. At a subsequent visit to 
the palace, where a conference was held with the 
Ram through the usual screen, the young Raja came 
from behind it, and seating hunsclf on the knees of 
Sir C Metcalfe, threa his arms round his neck, and 
begged for protection for himself, and support for 
the rights of his mother Both parties were inlhng 
to leave the decision cntirclj to the British Resi 
dent, but he preferred to repeat the appeal to the 
chiefs, after ivinnowing the list and cxcludmg those 
who ivcro considered not entitled to vote The 
number was thus reduced to fiftj, and out of them 
twenty-eight voted in favour of the Rams claims 
She was guiarantced in the retention of the Regenej 
and the pm ilcge of nominating her officers. Rno 
Cliand Sing was necordingli appointed Jlukhtar, 
or 1 icc-Regcnt, and Knhan Sing commander of the 
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forces; Hookum Chand made way for his son-in- book iii. 
law Prem Chand, but continued virtually Minister. 

Jota Earn had no ostensible office, but was, in fact, 1828-35 
Eegent. A pubEc Court was held, at which the 
young Eaja, seated on the lap of the Resident, 
received the homage of aU his chiefs, except Bhyri 
Sal and his principal adherents, who withdrew from 
Court Sir Charles kletcalfe, after visiting the 
Eana of Udaypur, returned to Delhi 

The new Government was not more prosperous 
in its administration of affairs, than any of its pre- 
decessors. The great objects of the persons in 
power were to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the state, and to humihate and despoil the chiefs 
who were opposed to them. The different factions 
became more inveterate m their mutual animosities ; 
and they were only prevented from commg to 
open hostdities by the guarantee which the British 
Government had granted to the chiefs as long as they 
preserved their allegiance to the Raja, a guarantee 
which, while it baulked the vindictive projects of 
Jota Ram, retamed theThakurs in obedience through 
apprehension of the forfeiture of the security by 
any act of violence originating with themselves 
The misappropriation of the revenue produced its 
usual results — arrears of pay to the troops, and 
their consequent insubordmation, oppressive ex- 
actions from the peasantry, and their abandonment 
of their fields for a life of robbery and murder — 
arrears of the tribute payable to the British Govern- 
ment, and threats of assuming territory for its liquida- 
tion. Jota Ram in fear of his hfe, which was threat- 
ened by the mutinous soldiers, was compelled to 
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book m. disgorge some of hia lU gotten treaBure, and sue 
ceeded for awhile in averting the storm Arrange- 
ittwa. meats were also made for the payment of the arrears 
of tribute , and its r^olar discharge was promised 
by the Ram, if the Bntish Government would con 
sent to the pubhc recognition of Jota Ram as the 
prune minister of Jaypur Hitherto, although he bad 
been allowed to return to the capital and exercise 
the full weight of his personal influence with Rupd 
and the Ram, he had not been invested ^vlth ony 
official character, m consequence of the reluctance 
of the Government of India to acknowledge him in 
a tnuustcnal capacity The objection was now 
waived, m the hope that he might bo able to act 
with more confidcnco and energy when publicly 
responsible, and dovisc some remedy for the dis 
orders of the pnncipahty 

The measures adopted by tlic new mmistor, al 
though not meonsistent with the mterests of the 
state, were ill-calculatcd to allay the resentment and 
jealousy of the Tbahurs, os it was proposed to make 
them answomblo for all plunder cominittcd by their 
followers — to deprive them of some of tlicir here- 
ditary offices — and to displace by regular garrisons 
the troops of the Thakurs, who originally occupied 
certain forts, having lands assigned to them on 
that Account, which lands were to be resumed A 
demand was also made upon the clncfs for a 
money contnbution for the maintenance of the 
troojH of the Raja, a tax which, nlthough form 
crl\ kned, Imd been discontinued for many 
year* These arrangements proi okod general dis 
fatiftfaction among the cliicfs, and many of tho^o 
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who had supported the Rani and her minister now?ooKin 
deserted her cause. Troops were raised on either 
side The four hereditary governors of Ranthambore, 1 828-35 
a strong fortress jointly garrisoned by contmgents 
of the chiefs, and a detachment of the royal forces, 
expelled the latter, strengthened the fortifications, 
and collected the revenues of the surrounding dis- 
tricts. Hookum Chand, with the regular battalions, 
was sent against the fort, and urgent applications 
were made in 1 830 , to the Political Agent, at Ajmere, 
for the assistance of troops to quiet the disturbances, 
under the article of the treaty which bound the 
British Government to protect the territory of 
Jaypur. As this protection was designed against 
external enemies only, the assistance was refused; 
and all interference was dechned beyond an inti- 
mation to the Thakurs, who had the benefit of the 
British guarantee, that i£ they failed in the per- 
formance of their prescriptive duties, the guarantee 
would be withdrawn. The parties were, in a great 
measure, left, therefore, to their own passions, the 
effects of which were speedily manifested in the 
general prevalence of disorder and tumult, and the 
perpetration of violent outrages not only withm 
the limits of Jaypur, but on all the surrounding 
districts. 

The mutual weakness of the parties compelled 
them, after some idle indications of reciprocal 
animosity, to desist from hostilities, and concur m 
an apparent reconciliation. The privileges of the 
Thakurs were acknowledged ; and all were admitted 
to favour, except Bhyri Sal, between whom and 
Jota Ram, there subsisted an unappeasable hatred; 
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BOOK m. and the young Raja of Khaitn, whose Jogir the 
mimster, takmg advantage of his youth, was bent 
ins-ai. upon sequestrating That the Raja of Jaypur had 
been tutored to adopt the pohcy of his mother s 
chief councillor, was evident from the tenor of his 
commumcatiODS with the Governor Greneral, vhom 
he visited when at Ajmere, and his subsequent 
correspondence, and that of the Rani with Lord 
Wilham Bentmck, m which they earnestly pressed 
the annulment of the guarantee, and the exclusion 
of the Vakils, or agents of the Chieft, from access 
to the Pohtical Agent. These requests were re- 
fused, but the Raja was assured that no interference 
would be exercised with the internal adramistration 
of his principality, beyond the specific instances in 
nhich a guarantee had been granted, and that such 
^ secunty would bo considered ns cancelled by any 
disregard of the obligations, which, according to 
the usages of the Raj, were incumbent on its 
/fcudatoncs Putting his own interpretation on 
these concessions, Jota Ram sliortly afterwards 
le^^ed a powerful array, and, under pretence of 
enforcing the military contribution duo by the 
Tliakurs, and restoring order in the Shcklmwati 
country, m which Kbaitn mis situated, despatclicd 
It against the latter menacing at the same timo 
Samode, the Jagir of Bhyn Sal, who was accused 
of having employed assassins to murder the minis 
ter, and Chomura, the estate of one of the sons of 
Illi>Ti Sal, who had been adopted bj tlic fonner 
chief, and had succeeded m \irtuc of that adoption, 
whidi the Minister pretended to rcgnnl ns inNnlid 
Although informed that these aggressions wonhl 
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not be permitted by tbe British Government, as the book in. 
Jagirs m question were under its protection, and 
desired to recall his troops, it was. not until he was 1828-35 
threatened with an advance of a British force that 
he consented to remove them from the menaced 
districts. The accusation against Bhyri Sal, of 
having employed hired assassins to destroy Jota 
Bam, was made the subject of a special mvestiga- 
tion by Captain Spiers, who was sent for the pur- 
pose to Jaypur, and was proved to be utterly 
without foundation: all proceedings agamst the 
Kawal were, therefore, positively interdicted 

The malevolence of Jota Bam havmg been frus- 
trated of the object which he had endeavoured to 
accomphsh by force of arms and by false accusa- 
tions, he resorted to other expedients, and at- 
tempted to substantiate claims against Bhyri Sal to 
a ruinous amount for the arrears of the mihtary 
contribution, to which the Bawal denied that he had 
ever been liable The representations of both parties 
were submitted, through the Political Agent, to the 
Governor-General. Those of the Baja and the 
Bam, evidently under the dictation of the Minister, 
were couched m the most intemperate language; 
accusing the Agent of partiahty and corruption; 
and intimating u, want of rehance on the justice and 
impartiality of the Governor-General himself Por 
tills style of communication they were reprimanded, 
and the Bajawas obhged to offer an imperfect apology. 

At this period, early m 1834 , the Bani regent died ; 
and it was announced that the Baja was now of 
sufficiently mature age to undertake the personal 
conduct of the administration. Jota Bam, however, 
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Bootra. continued to retain his ascendancy, and to persist 

m his vindictive projects against Bhyn Sd and 

i8i8-3i. his friends Their execution was suspended the 
alarm occasioned by the assemblage of a force at 
Ajmere, although collected without any hostile 
intention towards Jaypur 

The force assembled at Ajmere was at first m 
tended, as we have seen, to march against Jodhpur 
but when its movements m that direction were ar 
rested by the timelysubmission of Man Smg, the next 
object of its employment was the subjugation of 
the robber chiefs of Shethawat, who for some years 
past had infested the temtones on their confines 
with predatory mcursiona, and had latterly com 
nutted danng acts of outrage upon the subjects 
and dependants of the British Government Norm 
nally feudatories of Jaypur, the chiefs of Shethawat 
paid no r^rd to the injunctions of the Court, and 
confiding in the strength of their forts, and the 
desart ondity of their soil, pursued a reckless career 
of insubordination and mpme As the Jaypur 
Government was either unable or unwilling to put 
down the Shekhawati plunderers, the task was un 
dertaken by the Government of India, and a part 
of the Ajmerc force was directed to march against 
them* 

The division entered the Shekhawati countryatthc 
end of November, 1834, and was met by the Sikhar 
Rojo, one of the most poimdul of the Tlinkurs, who 
placed himself and his town at the disposal of the 

* Coo»J*tloe of two of Cwrmlfy tlie <llh wvJ 7lK »t»d 

tb* Srd Loc»l Hor»c tli rcdm«»tJ of V I, two trooM of llorw *w 
•fire cotDpuJw of Foot Artilkfy wftii Sippm ood 
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British. Agent His example was followed by the book iii 
other chiefs , and their forts were given up without 
resistance. On advancing to the north, a detach- 1828-35 
ment of Local Horse, commanded by Lieutenant 
Forster, encountered some opposition in attemptmg 
to apprehend Sujawal Khan, one of the most noto- 
rious of the plundering chiefs ; but the Shekhawatis 
were defeated and them leader was secured The 
different strongholds in this part of the country 
were also occupied; and such as had been the 
haunts of the banditti were dismantled After the 
accomphshment of these duties, the army was broken 
up, a small detachment only being left in the pro- 
vmce until a contingent force, to be raised in the 
country from among the feudatory tribes, known 
as Larkhards, Bidawats, Barautias, and by other 
designations, and placed under British officers,' 
could be organised. The country was retamed, and 
the tributes due to Jaypur transferred to the British 
authorities ; and the portion of the Sambhar Salt 
Lake and district belongmg to Jaypur was also 
occupied until the cost of the expedition should be 
reimbursed. The more respectable chiefs professed 
to be well-pleased with the change of rule ; but the 
whole transaction gave great offence to Jaypur. 

At an early stage of the proceediugs, Jota Earn had 
repaired to Ajmere, where he had expostulated against 
the expedition as unnecessary, engagmg to prevent 
the repetition of the excesses of the Shekhawatis 
Wlien he found that his inchnation or abihty to 
effect the object was doubted, he requested permis- 
sion to accompany the force; but his presence was 
thought more likely to embarrass than to facilitate 
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BooKm. cominmucation with the chiefs, and his request was 
cKAi Tm. jyg return to Jajpur, he cooiiselied 

1628-35. the Haja to protest agamst the occupation of the 
Shekhawati district and the Sambhar late, or to bo 
made responsible for the military charges, and the 
disregard shewn to his wishes was attnbuted to the 
pnvate enmity which the Political Agent, now 
MajorAlves, was accused of entertaming against the 
Minister Strong suspicions were suggested of the 
motives of Jota Rom^s anxiety concerning the 
Shekhawati expedition, and there wtto good rea 
sons to infer his participation m the booty of the 
plunderers A general rumour also prevailed, that 
the Raja was held in a state of restramt which left 
him no longer a free agent, and a still more senous 
charge against the Mmister was shortly afterwards 
current 

Soon after the dispersion of the Shekhawati field 
force, or m February, 1835, the Raja of Jaypur died 
Hifl death was sudden No previous indisposition 
had been heard of, and an almost universal opinion 
was current that his end bad been nccclcrated by tJic 
machinations of Jota Rom and RupA Bandhann, in 
order to prolong their ascendancy dunng the mirlo* 
nty of the infant son of tlio Raja The popular 
belief that the Raja had been poisoned was publiclj 
manifested ^ hen the body was earned to be bnned, 
and the attempts to silence the demonstration 
occasioned an affray, in which several lives were 
lost Jota Ram professed his anxietj to resign his 
nuthontjjond suggested that the Bntisli Govern 
ment should take the administration upon itself 
His smcentyTNTis questionable, for he was knorni to 
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be engaged in active intrigues to gain partizans ; and book iil 
a letter was pretended to have been received by Inm 
from the mother of the mfant, implormg him to 182H-35 
remain to watch over the mterests of her son. 
Although conceiving that a present investigation of 
the charges against Jota Ram and Rup 4 would not , 
be likely to lead to any satisfactory result ; the 
Government admitted that the universality of the 
behef was a sufficient reason for their removal. 

The resignation of the former was accepted; the 
latter was desired to leave the palace. The guar- 
dianship of the infant Raja was undertaken by the 
British Grovemment; and the Pohtical Agent was> 
directed to repair to Jaypur, and concert with theC 
principal chiefs the arrangements to be adopted. ( 
Agreeably to these resolutions, Major Alves went to^ 
Jaypur, where his timely arrival prevented a 
threatened tumult and affray. Many of the 
Thakurs, with them urmed retamers, were in the 
city. Jota Ram's adherents were also numerous, 
and commanded the mercenary troops of the pidace, 
and the people were in a state of violent agitation. 

After consulting with Bhyri Sal and the other chiefs, 
it was determined that the personal charge of the 
infant Raja should remain with the mother , but 
that the administration should be intrusted to a 
council of the prmcipal chiefs under the presidency 
of Bhyri Sal, and m communication with the 
Pohtical Agent. Jota Ram was sent off to 
Deosar, about thirty miles from Jaypur, and Rupd 
was conveyed to a residence m the to'wn, where a 
guard of British Sipahis was required to protect 
her from the fury of the mob The council of 
VOL III. H n 
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BOOKin. Regency ttbs formed, and notwitlistanding the 
^ intrigues of a party to obtain power by instigating 
1 838-35. the mother of the Raja to lay claim to the Regency, 
the new government was apparently m the. course 
of acqninng consolidation and efficiency, when its 
labours were mterrupted by an unexpected and 
alarming disturbance, attended with an attempt 
upon the life of the Resident, and the murder of 
Mr Blake, his assistant, and of several of the native 
servants of the Residency 

On the 4th of June, the Resident, attended by 
Mr Blake, Lieutenant Ludlow, and Comet Mac 
naghten, had an interview with the Ram mother 
and the Thakura, at the palace As the party 
qmtted the palace, Major Alves, when mountmg 
his elephant, was attacked by a rnnn from among the 
bystanders, armed with a sword, by whom be was 
severely wounded. The ossassm was seized the 
Resident, whose wounds were not mortal, was 
placed in a palonkm, and accompanied by Lieut 
Ludlow and Comet Macnaghten, conveyed to the 
Residency They met with neither msult nor molest 
ation ns they passed through the city, nor did 
Mr Macnaghten, who returned to the palace, 
encounter an) obstruction HaMng recommended 
ilr Blake to lca\c the assassin, who had been well 
secured, in charge of the guard, ^Ir Slncnaghtcn 
again quitted tlio court yard to rojom the Resident, 
and upon lus issuing from the gatcivn) , was assailed 
with all kinds of missiles from the mob outside, from 
which ho escaped with difficult) The tumult was 
confined, hoiN'evcr, to tlio iraincdinto ^^clnlt) of tlic 
pftlncft, and other parts of the town presented no 
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appearance of excitement Reports had been insi-BooKiir 
diously spread among the crowd, who had assembled 
about the palace gates, that some undefined act 1828-35 
of violence had been perpetrated by the British 
Resident, and the ferment thus excited was aggra- 
vated by the appearance of Mr. Blake, who held 
in his hand the blood-stamed sword of the as- 
sassin As he left the palace on his elephant a 
number of armed men, chiefly Minas, joined by 
the mob, attacked liim, and endeavoui’ed to ham- 
strmg the elephant or climb up into the howda. 

Stones and spears were also thrown at him, and 
finding it would be impossible to make his way 
alive through the furious multitude, he stopped at 
a temple, and with one attendant chaprasi, and the 
driver of the elephant, entered it through a wmdow, 
as the doors were closed Two persons m the temple 
conducted the party to a small chamber and shut 
the doors, endeavouring to provide for then’ safety ; 
but the mOb forced their way in, and while some of 
them burst open the doors, Qthers ascended the 
roof, and breaking through it hurled various mis- 
siles upon the fugitives Mr. Blake then attempted 
to quit the chamber, but was cut down as soon as 
he left it. The chaprasi was also killed. The 
elephant driver was saved. The body of klr. Blake 
was cast mto the streets, but was recovered on the 
foUowmg day, and sent to the Residency by the 
Rawal, who, although somewhat tardy in his exer- 
tions, succeeded in suppressing this tumult without 
much difficulty. The chiefs at Jaypur united in 
expressmg their regret and indignation, and their 
determination to punish all concerned in the outrage. 

HH 2 
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Several of the most active m the affray were accord 
ingly apprehended and sentenced to death, and a 
minute investigation was mstituted with regard to 
the ongm and instigators of the cnme From the 
depositions of the ossoasm and of another miBcreant 
who had led the attack upon Mr Blake, with other 
■collateral and documentary evidence, the instigation 
of the crime was traced to a knot of Jam bankers 
of Jaypur, partisans of Jota jRam, and acting 
under his suggestions and those of his brother and 
nephew, Hookum Chond and Futteh Lai The 
mam object of the plot was to embrofl Bhyn Sal 
■with the Bntish Government, and the murder of 
the British Kesident was to be perpetrated with 
the design, either of its being imputed to the 
treachery of the Thokur, or to establish his Jn 
capacity for the office mth whicli ho was ln^e«ted, 
and his inability to mamtain order m Jaypur 
The popular tumult which followed the assault 
upon the Resident and led to the murder of 3Ir 
Blake, was m some measure the work of the cmis 
sancs of the conspirators, but it arose in a still 
greater degree from tlic contagious influence of 
causeless agitation upon a turbulent croud, man} 
of whom earned arms, and from a mixed fcclmg of 
fear and liatrcd of Europeans The excitement 
■uiis, howc\cr, the work of the moment The cit} 
in general bad runaincd tranquil, and the tumult 
round the palace vms allayed by the \cry first 
efforts of the autbontics for its suppression 
demonstration ubatever was made b\ an} class of 
tbc i>cople in fa^ our of tlio^o v\ bo ^rcrc npprebended 
and condemned, and the} all paid the full ]M?mil(} 
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of their crimes by the sentence of a native tribunal book in 
of the prmcipal Thakurs Death "was mflicted on 
those -who had been convicted of being personally 1 828-35 
engaged in instigating the murder of the Resident 
or m perpetratmg the death of ]\Ir Blake Jota 
Ram and his brother were sentenced to the same 
fate, but the sentence was commuted to imprison- 
ment for life in the British territory Other sub- 
ordinate agents were imprisoned for various periods, 

A military detachment was ordered from Rasirabad 
for the protection of the Resident and the Regency, 
but its services were not needed, and it was re- 
called. The presence of the Political Agent was 
felt to be essential to the efficiency of the native 
govemnient, aud he was continued at Jaypur At 
a subsequent period, it became necessary to appoint 
a permanent Resident, and to place the council of 
Regency mider his immediate protection Such 
being the termination of the long-continued and 
mischievous policy of holding back from interference 
•with the internal government of Jaypur, and leaving 
it to the uncontrolled will of a weak and vicious 
woman and an unprincipled and profligate minister. 

The secondary states of Rajputana siiffered in)^ 
various degrees from the same undecided policy;! 
and during its operation were subjected to intemal 
disorder and external aggression. The disputes 
between the Raja of Krishnagerh and his feudatories, 
which ended in his abdication, have been already 
adverted to, and they were not quieted until they 
had exposed the bordering districts, including that 
of Ajmere, to be ravaged by the lawless bands of 
mercenaries who were enbsted on either side, and 
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BOOK m. who, in paid and msubordmate, supported them 
^ selYes by nndistmgaishmg plunder The petty 
1828 - 35 . states of DungarpiiTj^onswara, and Pertabgex^ as 
long as they were under the direction of Bntish 
officers, subject to the authonty of the Resident at 
Indore, enjoyed internal tnmquiBity, and were 
gradually advancing m prospenty, when the dis 
continuance of the separate agencies, and the re- 
laxation of British control over the misrule of then* 
/princes, again subjected them to the depredations 
J of the neighbouring forest tribes of Bhils and Mmos, 
and the contumacious conduct of their dependant 
chiefs, the immediate effects of which were the 
diminution of the revenues, and the arrears and 
ultimate reduction of the tributes The state of 
Sirohi, which had been reduced to extreme wretch 
/ edness by the aggressions of its neighbours and the 
I imbecility of its rulers, was, m hke manner, re 
covering from its depression, when the removal 
of the Political Agent, who was directed to station 
himself at Is^imach, m the general charge of the 
affairs of Sirohi, Banswara, Dungarpur, and Pert 
abgcrh, and who could no longer, therefore, exercise 
an immediate personal influence o^ cr the proceed 
mgs of the Rno, threw the pnncipality back mto 
its former state of disoignnizntion As mucli of 
the mischief resulted from the depredations com 
nutted on the frontier by the plunderers from 
Harwnr, they "ncrc in some degree checked bj the 
military demonstration against Man Sing, hut 
the nature of the countiy, the linbits of the people, 
and the feebleness of Sirohi, still continucil to cn 
courage nggrcssion , nnd the Government was obliged 
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to admit that it was necessary to take more effectual, bookiii 
measures to put a stop to the system of outrage 
which prevailed, and protect the valuable trade which 1 828-35 
passed between Gruzerat and Pali, in Marwar, across 
the Sirohi country With xhis view, one of the mili- 
tary assistants of the Pohtical Agent, was stationed 
on the frontier, in command of a detachment of the 
J odhpur contingent, and afterwards of the Jodhpur, 

Legion under British officers. An arrangement 
which effectually provided for the security of the 
frontiers. In Jesselmer and Bhikaner, interference 
had, at an early date, been exerted to repress inter- 
nal dissensions, and although the practice was dis- 
continued, the good effects m part subsisted, and 
no serious interruption of tranquilhty arose from 
disputes between the rulers and their feudatories. 

Border quarrels, however, occurred, in consequence 
of which, an army was sent by the Raja of 
Bhikaner, to retaliate for outrages committed by 
the subjects of Jesselmer, and a military mvasion of 
the same country followed mutual frontier aggres- 
sions on the part of Rahawalpur The forces of 
the latter were, however, spontaneously recalled by 
the Rawab, in consequence of alarming move- 
ments of the Sikhs, threatening the mvasion of his 
territory ; and the Bhikaner troops were withdrawn 
by the desire of the British Government, as their 
employment was a palpable violation of mter- 
national tranquilhty. As the necessity of more 
active interposition began once more to be expe- 
rienced, a British officer, Captam Trevelyan was 
deputed to brmg the disputes between these Rajput 
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jBooKnL Princes to an amicable termination^ The resolato 
^ tone mth irhich Man Sing had been intimidated 
iai8-3Ji. into Bubmission — the display of mihtary strength 
mthe Shekhawati country — the virtunl assumption 
of the administration of Jaypur — and the authonty 
now exercised to enforce the mamtenance of peace 
between contendmg prmces — all of them depar 
tures from the principle of non mterferencc, were 
attended with the most beneficial consequences, 
redeeming the Bntiah Goyemment from the charge 
of mdifference to the best mterests of the native 
states, and affording the only secunty for the per 
petuationof orderond the promotion of prosperity m 
Hin dustan , reliance on the will, as well os on the 
power, of the paramount state to repress public 
violence and punish political delmquency 

A few months pnor to the catastrophe at Jnypur, 
Lord TTillmm Eentinck had resigned his high office, 
and departed from Indio. For his management of 
the relations with the native states, and the mis- 
chievous consequences by which it had been sue 
ceeded, ho ^vas less responsible than tho supenor 
authonties in England, whoso orders it was a pnn 
ciple of his ndnunistmtion implicitly to obey Tlio 
more vigorous measures subsequently adopted, 
although forced upou him by circumstances, vcrc 
more entirely his own, and were entitled to the ment 
of decision, and adaptation to the necessities of tJic 
native principalities Tlio attention of Lord W Bcii 
tmek had, however, been more especially directed 

• The object* of tha mUrioo men coajpletelT eflcctetl— Seo 
Pmotul NaJTatlTC of • Toot ihronph lb Wc»trm tfuie* of ruj»»r» 
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towards the improA^ement of the Company’s posses- book in. 
sions , and, although some of his proceedings might 
haA’-e been of questionable expediency, their general 1828-35. 
tenor Y^as eminently conduciA’'e to the present and 
prospective amelioration of British India. He di- ^ 
minished the burthens, and augmented the resources ' 
of the Government ; placed in the course of equitablej 
and beneficial adjustment the revenues of the- 
TTestern Provinces ; afibrded liberal encourage- , 
ment to both European and native industry; pro- } 
moted the extension of the education of tlie natiA'^es ; ' 
released them from the trammels of one of their 1 
most debasing superstitions ; freed them from the / 
scourge of one of the most desperate races of mis- 
creants Avho preyed upon their domestic intercourse, ' 
and brought them forAvard cheerfully and cordially ' 
into pubhc situations of trust and respectabibty, ^ 
from which they had too long been excluded. His 
instrumentahty in efiectmg the military retrench- 
ments, ordered by the Home authorities, and a dis- 
position which he occasionally manifested, to mis- 
trust the integrity of the public servants, drew 
doAvn upon him at first extensive unpopularity; 
but this seems to have been dissipated before the 
' general persuasion that he was actuated by a sincere 
desire to promote the advancement of British India 
in ciAohsation and prosperity, and by a firm convic- 
tion that this great end was to be mainly effected 
by the diligent and upright discharge of the duties 
imposed on the servants of the Company, not for 
their own benefit, but for the good government 
and happiness of the vast population over whom 
they were placed in authority. In his earnestness 
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BooKni to excite and encourage their perBeverance in this 
^ honotirable career, he may have sometnnes been 
iws-aa. too little regardless of individual feelings, bat his 
purpose was as much to uphold the credit and 
efficiency of the European officers of the state, as 
to secure the welfare of its native subjects. He was 
not unsuccessful in either of these objects, and a 
dispassionate retrospect of the results of his govern 
ment wdl assign to Lord "William Bentinck on 
honourable place amongst the statesmen who have 
been intrusted with the delegated sovereignty over 
the British Empire in the East 
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— Measures proposed. — Remarks of Mr Wynn 
and Mr Buckingham — Resolutions passed and 
communicated to the House of Lords — Opposition 
of Lord Ellenborough and Duke of Wellington — 
Clauses of Bill discussed in both Houses, — commu- 
nicated to the Court of Directors, — Objections of 
Court to a Change in the Constitution of the 
Indian Government, — to a fourth Presidency, — to 
Abolition of Subordinate Councils, — to additional 
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Member of Coundly — to Increase of Ecdesxastical 
Establtshment, — and to Alteration tn Appointment 
of Cimltans — Petitions against the BiU^ — not 
received in either House of Parliament — Bid 
passed the House of Commons — Recommendation 
of the Court of Proprietors to acquiesce — Dissent 
of Chairs — Mohvea for its Adoption — General 
Court determine by Ballot to accept the Bill — 
Bm passed into a Law — Termination of Com 
panrfa Commercial Existence — Concluding Re 
marls 

BooKm. The procoedinga of the Houses of Porliaraent 
II. and the Court of Propnetors donug the early 
years of the period that has been renewed, 
exercised no matonol induenco on the substantial 
interests of British India. The disposition evinced 
by Lord Amherst at the commencement of his nd 
ministration, to adopt the views of his predecessor 
with n^rd to tlio restrictions imposed on the 
pubbe press, a disposition which, howo\cr, was soon 
laid aside, excited the hostility of a small party 
amongst the propnetore, and provoked them to 
bring forward inculpatory motions suggestive of 
his recall The unpropitious opening of the war 
■vnth Avo, supplied materials for plausible denunem 
tion for a season, but the lrap^o^cd progress of 
the ormicfl, and the final humiliation of the cnem}, 
with the capture of Bhurtporc, irapoied silence on 
the caMllcrs, and converted the proposed \ote3of 
censure into an almost unanimous tribute of appro- 
bation Tins result has been already noticed, and 
nothmg further of an} importance occurred, until 
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it became necessary for the Legislature to take book iii 
into consideration the question of continuing for a 
further period, the prholeges and political functions i829 
of the East India Company. 

The right of exclusive trade with India, had 
been withdrawn from the Company on the last 
renewid of the Charter; but they had stiU con- 
tinued to carry on a limited import from India, 
chiefl}^ in silk and saltpetre, for the purpose of 
effecting rennttances to provide for charges in Eng- 
land ; and through India, prmcipally in cotton with 
China, to assist m providmg funds for the purchase 
of their mvestments of tea at Canton. The amount 
of their Export trade to India had long been incon- 
siderable, and the trade had latterly ceased altogether 
so that the Company might be regarded as no longer 
connected with India by commercial relations. The 
trade had fallen entirely into the hands of the manu- 
facturers and merchants of Great Britam ; and they 
now looked with confidence to a like transfer of 
the traffic with Chma to free mercantile competi- 
tion The Company’s Charter expired m 1834. 

In 1829, petitions from theprmcipal manufacturing 
and commercial towns, were presented to both 
Houses of Parbament agamst its renewal, and a 
motion was made by Mr. Whitmore, m the 
House of Commons, for a Select Committee to 
mvestigate the subject. The nomination of 
the Committee was postponed tdl the ensuing 
session, when the mmisters undertook to recom- 
mend its appointment , and, accordmgly, early 
m February, 1830, select Committees were agreed 
to m either house, upon the motion of Lord EUen- 
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BOOK ra. borough, President of the Board of Control, in 
fhe House of Lords , and of Sir Robert Peel, Secre- 
IMO. taiy of State, m the House of Commons In pro- 
posmg the formation of the Committees, the mmisters 
carefully abstamed from the expression of any opmion 
■mth regard to the renewal of the Charter, or from 
pomtmg out any modification which might be made 
m the exiatmg system by which India was governed 
It was their wish to leave the question to the calm 
and dispassionate judgment of the Parliament 
formed upon a deliberate consideration of the m 
formation which it would be the bnsmess of the 
Committees to collect , and upon which it w ould 
become their duty to report The mqmry imposed 
upon the Legislaturo higher obligations than olmost 
any other m the whole sphere of pubho aflairs The 
question, however important to the commerce of the 
Empire, was not confined to commercial mterests 
it mvolved the whole character of the Government 
of India, the mode in which it might best bo ndmm 
istered for the prosperity and happmess of the 
people, the reputation of the Legislature, and the 
dignity and nghts of the Crown Some objections 
were taken to the comprehensive character of the 
mquincs to bo instituted by the Committee , and 
some doubt iras expressed, whetlicr the considera 
tion of the constitution of the Government of India, 
the condition of the people, the administration of tlio 
law, the state of the finances, and the commercial 
interests at stake, were not subjects too distinct and 
difficult to come within the grasp of a single Com 
inittec Some exccptionsweroalsotakcninthcHouso 
of Commons, to the composition of the Committee, 
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but they •were overruled, and a Select Committee in bookiii 
either House ‘‘-was appointed to inquire into the pre- 
sent state of the affairs of the East India Company ; isai 
and into the trade between Great Britain and China, 
and to report their observations therefore to the 
House.” The committees were formed accordingly, 
and proceeded to take evidence, and collect informa- 
tion, which was from time to time laid before their 
respective houses. Their labours were brought to 
an early close b)'’ the dissolution of Parhament, on 
the 24th of July, consequent upon the death of 
the King, and the accession of William the Fourth ; 
but they had previously accumulated much import- 
ant oral and documentary testimony, calculated 
to prepare the pubhc mind for a more mature in- 
vestigation at a subsequent season. 

The first months of the Session of the new Par- 
hament were wasted m violent party- struggles, 
which ended m the displacement of the Mmistry, 
and the appointment of an administration pledged 
to accomphsh Parliamentary reform. Amidst such 
vehement contests, the claims of India were httle 
hkely to be heard ; and it was not tdl February, 

1831, that the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, for the purpose of enquirmg into the 
afiairs of the Company, was re-appointed Further 
evidence was heard, and additional documents were 
compiled; but the proceedings of the Committee 
were again mterrupted by the dissolution of Par- 
hament m April, arismg out of the differences of 
opinion respecting the Reform Bill, which had been 
introduced in the precedmg Session. The Com- 
mittee was once more instituted, soon after the 
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BooKm meeting of tte house, m the middle of June, but, 
^ like its predecessor, enjoyed but a brief vitality, 
iMi Parliament being again dissolved m the foUoinng 
October, m consequence of the rejection of the 
Reform Bill m the Hou^ of Lords In Jonuaiy, 
1882, the Committee of the House of Commons 
was appomted for the fourth time, with a euggcs 
tion that it should resolve itself into several Sub- 
Committees, whose attention was to be directed to 
the different heads of the mquiry The Committee 
was accordingly sub-divided mto sis branches, the 
several objects of which were classed as Puhbc — 
Financial, includingtrade — Revenue — Judicial — 
Military — PoUticaL Evidence, oral and written, 
was collected with great assiduity , and m August, a 
Report was submitted by the Committee, which 
comprised the several topics of the investigation, 
and supplied the ground work of the arrangements 
proposed by the Ministers to the Company and to 
Porhoment 

However comprebensivo the mvestigntion m its 
constituent details, the great questions which had 
to be determined, resolved themselves into but two, 
the continuance or cessation of the Company’s cx 
elusive trade with Chinn — the continuance or ccs 
sation of the Company s ndnunistration of the 
Government of India The determination of the 
first was never for n moment doubtful — that of the 
second was the subject of more deliberate hesitation 
Although the ilimstcrs refrained from offering to 
the Legislature anj intimation of tbcir intentions, 
jet, from tlicir earliest communications wath the 
Court of Directors, it was ewdent that the cxclu3l^'o 
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privilege of the trade -with Cliina could no longer book iii 
he continued, consistently with the expectations of 
the gi’eat body of the manufacturers and merchants 1332 
of Great Britain. They maintained that the 
monopoly of the Company imposed upon the country 
at large, for the benefit of the Proprietors, a heavy 
tax in the extravagantly high prices demanded for 
their tea, vhich had become an indispensable article* 
of the daity consumption of all classes of the com- 
munit}' — tliat it ivas vain to expect any consider- 
able reduction of the price as long as the trade 
remained m the hands of the Company, as it was 
required to cover the cost of a most expensive 
sj^stem of management — an exorbitant charge for 
freight — and the maintenance of a princely estab- 
lishment, which the past practice of the Company 
had rendered essential, but by which the private mer- 
chant would not be encumbered With a diminution 
of cost and charges, and. a more moderate comput- . 
ation of profits, the sale-price of the article would 
be reduced to a level with that which was paid in 
the markets of the Continent, and of America , and 
teas of good quality would be brought within the 
reach of every order of the population , the demand 
would consequently be proportionably augmented, 
while the comforts of the poorer classes would be 
materially befriended There was another point of 
vieAV, m which important advantages might be 
anticipated from throwing open the trade to mdi- 
vidual enterprise, and the same result which had 

* Estimated by some of the witnesses at from £1,250,000 to 
£1,700,000 per annum Einancial Report, Comm House of Com- 
mons, 1830 

VOL in. II 
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BOOKtiL foUovred the openmg of the comineT*ce Tnth Indio, 
^ a vast extension of British exports, nught be con 
laa, fidently predicted The Companj^s exports to China 
had always been of limited value, and had latterly 
even declined, but, looting to the immense popu 
lation, and the wealth of China, and the infenonty 
of its manufactures, it was wholly inconceivable 
that the country should offer so insignificant a 
market for the cottons and woollens of Manchester 
and Glasgow, or the hardware of Birmingham and 
Sheffield. The deficiency was imputed not to the 
absence of consumers, but to the mertness of the 
Company, and when their obstructive interposition 
should be abolished, the commerce of Great Britain 
would, no doubt, exhibit, m respect to China, the 
same elasticity which it had manifested in every 
other region where it laboured under no artificial 
compression The distress which prevailed m Eng 
land, and the difficulties to nbich trade and 
manufactures hod for some time past been exposed^ 
also urgently called for the oltemtions which new 
and improved channels of export could alone pro- 
vide , and no quarter of the globe presented so novel 
and promismg a field os the \ast and opulent 
empire of Chinn 

To these assertions, it was replied , timt it was not 
true that the pnccs of ten in Great Bntnin were 
enhanced beyond their natural amount the 
establishments of tho Company, the expense of 
wlucli bore an inconsiderablo ratio to the total \’aluc 
of the trade’, — and that, if the prices in foreign 

• *»«CTtctI that the mbolc eipcmcaof the fiictory arooaDifd 

to but thrw p« ctoU oq the wlof of the poodi pfodoetd { the com 
mlttloQ of prirale tgenu wmafifc per cent 
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markets -were lower tlinn tliosc in Great Britain, 
it was because the teas were of a quality greatl}^ 
inferior, the stead}'- and valuable connection of 
the Company witli tlie meicliants in China, and the 
influence exercised by the ‘supercargoes, securing 
them tlic preference of purcha'sing at a more 
favourable rate, and tlic experience of their quali- 
fied oflicers assuring a judicious selection Tlie 
profits of the Company on their sales of tea 
were grossly overiated, and the Company were not 
responsible for any extravagant augmentation of 
the sale-prices, as they were compelled to put up 
their teas at the cost-price, with an allowance for 
charges and interest of outlay, and to sell upon an 
advance of one penny in the pound. All additions 
to the up-set price rested with the purchasers at 
tlieir public sales; and in truth, instead of a hun- 
dred per cent, their profits, in some years, had not 
exceeded six'; tlierc was little prospect of a 
material diminution of the cost-price, for the trade 
in China was a monopoly, trafllc in all the most 
valuable commodities — tea, raw silk, woollens, and 
cotton — being reserved by law to a corporation, or 
Hong, consisting of a few merchants, to whom the 


* Report of Committee of House of Commons, 1830 Evidence 
This, however, was in a very unfavourable season The average an- 
nual profits of the Company on their China trade for the last fifteen 
years, from 1814-15 to 1828-9, had exceeded a million sterling, being 
]5,414,000Z — Ibid 5875 According to the assertion of one witness, 
Mr Rickards, the profits of the China Trade were inadequate to de- 
fray the interest on the bond debt in England and the dividends of 
the propnetors — Evidence Comm House of Commons, 1830 3435 a 
and 3764 a. But these statements were shown clearly to be erroneous , 
by counter statements submitted by Mr Melvill — Ibid 4375 5875 
The Report of Mr Pennington, an accountant employed to revise the 
Company’s accounts, shows a profit on their whole commercial 
transactions in fifteen years of 20,488,000^ 
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BooKni. Ciuna GoTemment restricted trade with foreigners 5 

and, 03 private merchants ivould not have the same 

1332 - power of resisting their combination as that which 
was exercised by the Company, they would he ex 
posed to any degree of extortion m the porchase of 
the teas which the Hong merchants might inflict. 
It n as very mihkely, therefore, that the seUmg price 
would be much reduced, although very infenor kinds 
of tea wonld be imported A flactnation of pnces 
might be also anticipated, which was now guarded 
agamst by the condition of the Charter, which made 
it imperative on the Company to have always on 
hand, over and above the quantities in transit or m 
coarse of sale, a stock suflicient for one year s con 
sumption — a stipulation to which private importers 
could not be subjected, and they would bo alone 
guided by their own interested mews in proper 
tiomug the supply to the demand — occnsionmg 
at one tune a scarcity, at another a snpembund 
ance, to the great inconvenience and detriment 
of the consumers In fact, there was great 
danger of a total deficiency of supply The pohey 
of the Chmeso Govemrociit had always been averse 
to foreign trade and to foreigners , and although 
aware of tho udeantages denied from tlie inter 
course, might he disposed, if offended by tho miscon 
duct of tho traders or ship’s crows, to close tho port 
of Canton, ns had been done in regard to other porta 
in Chinn, to foreign coramcrcc Tlie local oiithonties 
were interested in the continuance of the trade, 
but thej were notonous for their arrogance and 
cupidity, and had been oiilj deterred from a sj-slcm 
of insulting and vexatious extortion, under nbich 
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the trade must liavc langni'^licd or expired, by tlieROOKiii 
•film, calm, and ^]iidiciou‘^ condiiet of the Company’s 
scr\ant '5 The beneficial eHecls of llieir interposi- is 32 
tion bifd gnen sliolfcr and security to prnate 
trade: and Enrojiean and Aineiican mcrcliants 
settled at Canton Ycrc protected from Chmesc in- 
tolerance by the piesonce of tlic Compnn3’s factoiy. 

If that -were Yithdiawn, and ]n'ivatc merchants 
rnsited Canton Yithout some such protection, they 
■would be heljilcss against the course of contumely 
and exaction 1x111011 tlici' -would haic to undergo, 
and 'll Inch must pro\ e fatal to commercial inter- 
course The same disinclination to foster foreign 
commerce would not fail to check the introduction 
of British goods, eien if the demand for them 
should exist, a fact i\hich was rendered highly 
problematical by the continued importation into 
China of Bullion in preference to merchandise. 

The Americans, yIio were influenced by no other 
principle than mercantile advantage, were at liberty 
to provide goods to any extent for the purchase of 
their investments, but their importation of dollars 
gave reason to infer the unprofitableness of any 
other medium of exchange The trade with India, 
admittmg that it had extended as greatly as had 
been asserted, although much exaggeration on the 
subject prevailed, offered no analogy to the trade 
■with Chma, from a very obvious consideration. 

The trade -with India was entirely under the con- 
trol of the British Government — a government 
interested m giving it every possible facility, and 
promotmg its extension. The govemment of 
China was beyond any kind of control, except 
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BOOKin. perhaps that of force, ■which was not likely to be 
^ employed , and it had always avowed and acted upon 
J832 prmciples mimical to commercial mtercourse ■mth 
strangers Under such circumstances, it VfA8 not 
to be expected that China would become a market 
for British manufactures to any considerable ei 
tent, and the anticipations of those who looked 
forward so confidently to its unlimited demand, 
conld only lead to disapporntment, and might ter- 
minate m mm 

Whatever truth there might have been m the 
arguments on either side, and as nsual m all keenly 
controverted questions, there was a mixture of fad 
and fallacy m both, it was felt to he impossible to 
resist the clamours of the manufacturing and com 
meraal classes One of the cychcal penods of 
depression, the mfalhble consequence of the exces* 
of productive power over all possible consumption, 
had recently returned, and the overproduction 
and the over tradmg of a season of demand, had 
been followed os usual by the recurrence of stagna 
tion and distress However engendered, the mis 
chief demanded remedial measures, and none ■were 
BO calculated to reanimate speculation and rc-employ 
labour, as the prospect of a new and inexhaustible 
market m the admission of the public to the trade 
■with Chmo. On this pomt, the change of adminis- 
tration made no difference The general mtiroation 
that had been given to the Court of Directors bv *hc 
Duke of Wdhngton nnd Lord KllenhorougU, at tbe 
close of 1880, wns repeated still more specifically by 
Earl Grey and Mr Charles Grant, at the end of 18^2 
The first article of the plan proposed to the Court, 
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under the modest denomination of a Paper ofsooKiii 
Hints, was “the Chma Monopoly to cease,” and 
httle opposition was made to the proposition by 1832 
the Court. They contented themselves with sug- 
gesting that the throwing open of the Chma trade 
might be eminently detrimental to Great Britam, by 
removing the beneficial influence of the Company’s 
Factory, by causing a deterioration in the quahty of 
the teas imported, and by seriously interfering with 
a large revenue levied under the existing system 
with perfect equahty to all classes of consumers, and 
with incomparable regularity and cheapness to the 
Stateh They also expressed their doubts if any 
material reduction of price would be efiected, as the 
augmented charge of collecting the duty would 
be an additional tax upon the consumers ; and they 
questioned, for the reasons assigned above, the sup- 
posed advantages of an open trade in affordmg new 
marts for British manufactures They, however, 
were conscious of the mutility of attempting to stem 
the current of pubhc opinion, and only stipulated 
for a period sufficiently protracted to allow of their 
disposal of the stock which they were obhged by 
statute to have on hand 

The second great question — ^the administration of 
the Government of India by the East India Com- 
pany — was too exclusively a matter of interest to 
India to excite much attention in England; and 
the Mmisters were evidently unprepared to take the 
office mto their own hands. The prmciple was, 

^ The average amount of the annual duty was about 3,300,000/ 
annually collected by the Company, most econonucally, the whole 
charge to the Crown being less than 10,000/ a year Report Com- 
mons’ Committee, 1830, p 33 
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BooKio. therefore, at once admitted, and the second article of 
^ the “ Paper of Hints” proposed that the East India 
iMi Company should retam their pohtical functions 
The mode in which these fanctions were to be 
exercised, was to contmue in all essential respects 
unaltered , and the powers of the Court, and their 
relations with the India Board, were to remain the 
same, with certam modifications In reply, the 
Court professed their readiness to recommend to 
the Proprietors to consent to be contmued os a 
useful instrument m tbe execution of an important 
national trust, provided the means were insured to 
them, by which they might be enabled to administer 
the Government of India consistently with their 
own character, and with the benefit of India and 
of the Umted Kingdom, although at the same tunc 
they expressed their doubt of the practicability of 
accomplishmg these objects if the Company were 
depnvod of their commercial character tbe means 
of remittance supplied by their mvestments being 
indispensably necessary to provide funds in England 
for disbursements made at homo on account of 
pohtical charges m Indio, end the surplus profits 
of their commerce with China being equally indis 
pcnsablo to make good the deficiencies tlmt had 
always prevailed, and were still likely to pro\ail 
m the tcrntonal revennes of India 

The payments annually made m England’, wliicli 

‘ CoDiIiting of pajmmU made oa aecoaat of pasupe of ranilti7 
paj to olEcera, iocloding olT reekoalo^] poQUnI frelgbt and denmr 
rage demimla for Kloga Iroopa aerrfDg in lodiat retlrieg 

paj* ] pectiooert, etc etc. King ■ Iroopt ; ciTtl, amraal, and alrvotee 
aUowaneea; polillcal ehirgea genetalij ; iociodiog tbe proportloo of 
charge for tbe eftablubmeola at tbe India Ilonte Boara of Control 
JIallejbmy AddJieooibe Cbathata elc{ mltefnanetmi eipetneaon 
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were considered as territorial charges, had for some bookhi 
years averaged about three milhons sterhng, of 
which nearly one milhon was incurred in the dis- issz 
charge of the principal and interest of the Indian 
debt, and constituted no additional burthen on the 
revenues Provision, however, for the whole had 
to be made by funds remitted from India, and this 
had been most readily and economically effected by 
the appropriation of the requisite sums in India to 
the purchase of goods in India and China, and the 
reahsation of their proceeds in England * ? De- 
prived of these resoui’ces, the Company would have 
to depend upon the purchase of private bills or 
remittances of bulhon, the former of which would 
be attended with uncertainty and risk, and might, 
expose the company to an enhancement of the price 
of the bills beyond their value in exchange, by a 
combmation on the part of the merchants ; and the 
latter would be hable to create inconvenience and 
pecumary distress m India. 

A still more important consideration was the 
mode of providing for the deficit of the revenues 
of India, which had constantly occurred upon a 
term of years ; and which had been only partly 
made up by the loans raised by the Government. 

account of Prince of Wales- Island, Singapore, etc , temtonal stores ; 
charges at St Helena , advance to Public Institutions repayable in 
India, etc — Report, Committee, House of Commons, 1832 Finance 
Report of House of Lords, 1830 App Accounts from 1814-5, to 
1828-9 

^ From 1814-5, to 1826-7, the application of Temtonal Funds to 
the purchase of investments for remittance, averaged 2,028,000/ of 
which 1,155,000, were applied to the purchase of Indian Invest- 
ments, and 873,000 to the investments in China Whatever further 
sums were necessary, were mainly derived from the profits of the 
China trade, and advanced to Territory — Report Comm House of 
Commons, 1832 Finance^ 
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BOOK nr THe average annual excess of the charges abroad 

and at home, had been, for the last five years, endmg 

i8«. m 1828 9, 2,878,000/, atid no material reduction 
ivas anticipated. On the contrary, a farther defici 
ency was apprehended' The whole excess of charge 
liom 1814-16, to 1828 9, inclndmg miscellaneous 
outgomgs, something less than one nulhon, 
amounted to 19,400,000/ , of which there hod been 
raised by borrowing 14,642,000/ , the rest had 
been famished by the direct apphcation of surplus 
commercial profits, to the extent of 4,762,000/ , or 
above one fourth of the deficiency’ Before, there- 
fore, the company could undertake to conduct the 
odmimstmtion of the government of India, it would 
be mdispensably necessary that they should be 
secured in the regular supply of funds to defray the 
temtonal payments to be made on account of Indm 
m England 

In reply to the first of these difiSculties, it wa^ 
stated by mercantilo men and capitalists, who were 


* Estimated u Ill^elj to exceed lo 1634 tbe deOdt of 1828 P bjr 
£827 000 ^Tblrd Eeport of Coamdttee of HoojeofConnDoat, 1631 
Accoonti and Fapen No 6 Other computotloos made It roo^ firom 
ntber n>ore than a mllUoa to little more ihu ooe hondred tboo^d 
poonds. — Comm Report, Hoiue of Commoni, 1632. App 23 

* Statement, Report Committee llonjeofComiDooa, 1832 Finance. 
Tbe Tim obtoloed Amn Commerce la there itated a« vcH oi In the 
erldencc of hir Llo^ Report Ilouoe of Lordo, 183!), it £4.923,000 
TTiedjffcreiKeU an Increoae of oaocta of ICl 000/. According to the 
otitcmcDt of tbe Commictee of Corr capon Jcnce of tbe Court of 1)1 
rectori, imrnpported boaercr hj anjr figured doc a meati If the 
Companr In d not derlred reooorcea from the China trade the pobtic 
debt of India would hare been opwarda of lerMiieeo mlUIooi iterCng 
more than It was In ]632«3 cxcliulTe of tbe balance due on account to 
tbe Commercial Bimnch, wUeb with Interett wm* computed et fiie 
mtUloo* — P C of Pspera teapecUng tbe negodalioni whh Ilii ilt 
Jeotj • MlnUten on tbe oaljcct of t^ East India Compinj • Charter 
Printed by order of tbe Court of Dlrecto n for tbe Information of the 
Propdetora. 1633 
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called in evidence, tliat no ap^ireliension need be book iii 
entertained as to tlie remittances requisite for the 
discharge of territorial payments in England. The 1832 
amount of the trade now carried on by the Com- 
pany being transferred to private merchants, would 
afford facilities to the same extent as those already 
possessed ; and bills on England would be alwa3^s 
obtainable in India and China for the funds which 
the excess of exports from both countries to Great 
Britain over the value of imports from it would 
require. The value of the commerce, and the 
extent to which it would probably be carried, 
would be more bkely to produce competition than 
combination ; and bills, except under unusual 
circumstances, would be obtainable at a rate of 
exchange, not exceeding the bullion value of the 
rupee. Should that be the case, a bulhon remit- 
tance might be resorted to without any fear of its 
being attended with permanent embarrassment ; 
for, if the exportation proceeded to an mconvenient 
extent, a re-importation would follow, and the evil 
would produce its own remedy : a third course 
would be the sale to merchants in England, of bills 
on the Indian treasuries, which might in general be 
profitably effected. 

The fact of the appropriation of any portion of 
commercial profits, as a provision for a deficient 
Indian Revenue, was the subject of a keen contro- 
versy, the opponents of the Company not only 
denying that such appropriation had been made, 
but assertmg that the Commerce of the Company 
had been always attended with loss, and that the 
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BooKiTL deficit had been mode good by the temtonal 
revenue, the whole of the Indian debt having 
1831. grown out of the necessity of borrowing money for 
the Company^fl investments. In order to establish 
this assertion, it was necessary to revert to the 
earliest years of the trade, before the Company's 
acquirement of the Dewani, in 1765, from which 
time, until the renewal of the Charter, m 1818, the 
political and commercial transactions of the East 
India Company had been so mtimately blended, 
that it was impossible to submit them to an un 
impeachable discnmmation * To what extent the 
trade had assisted the revenue, or the revenue the 
trade in remote periods, could no longer be deter 
mined, and it was useless to mquiro, and the only 
legitimate subject of investigation, was the nature 
of their connection, smcc the separation of the 
accounts had rendered it capable of nscertianment 
“With the charter of 1818, a plan was devised for 
keeping the temtonal and commercial accounts dis- 
tmet m future. Without attempting to nnalyac 
the composition of tlic actual property in India, 
or the demands against it, the Indian Debts and 
Assets T\ero declared to be temtonal, ■\nth a few 
inconsiderable exceptions The property at home 
and afloat, was earned to the credit of tlic com 

‘ “ AU the fUtcmttiU which hare been drawn out wllh • tiew to 
u eo^r^ into tb« nUtln potltlon of th« two bnoebe* oC the 
Compooy « aflidra, intecedeoilj to the conuneneenicnt of the pre«Dt 
Ch*rteT differ romterUlly from e«h ether u wtH In point of pdn 
dpl« u in tbdr detail* and retolt*. and ahow the extreme dlHEeuUj 
or rather the Impoailbffitj of amnng at anr certain eooeluilon npon 
a point of whien the account*, whence Iwi ilatcmenu are drawn 
dooot afford either the perfect lUostratlon or the prooT*— Coonn. II 
of Com IBSi, Finance App No 2 , Mr Tennloftoo * Heport 
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mercial brancli , and it was charged with, all debts book in 
which were not incun’ed on account of clearly 
territoiial disbursements. Some doubt existed as 1832 
to the assignment of the Home Bond Debt; but 
that was finally pronounced to be also of ten’itorial 
origm’. From the comparison, which it thus be- 
came easy to institute, it was not to be denied that 
the joint commerce with India and Chma had, 
reahsed, in the interval between 1813-14 and 
1828-9, considerable profits, a portion of which had 
been applied to the rehef of the temtorial deficit®. 

But it was urged, that the commercial profits arising 
wholly out of the China trade were, in fact, paid by 
the English consumers of tea, and constituted a tax 
upon Great Britain m favour of the Indian revenue, 
which the former could not in equity be called 
upon to defray. Otherwise direct assistance would 
be the preferable course. There was no reason, 
however, to mfer, from there having been a deficit 
m past years, that it must occur in future, and for 
ever Its occurrence was, in all probabihty, attri- 
butable, at least, in part, to the rehance of the local 
governments upon the extraneous resources which 
had been found available, as it was natural that 
they should not be very rigorous in repressmg an 
expenditure for the excess of which the commerce 
was ever ready to provide. Perseverance in the 


* Incurred for money raised on the Company’s Bonds, under the 
authonty of Parliament, 9 and 10 Wm III , and subsequent enact- 
ments In 1829, the amount was £3,796,000. 

* In addition to the appbcation of the sum above stated to the 
discharge of the India Debt, the accounts on the 30th .April, 1820, 
shewed a balance due to the commercial branch of £3,036,000. 
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BOOK in. searching measures of economy ■which had latterly 
been enjomed, would m due time confine the ex 
laa. penses of the Indian Governments withm the limits 
of their mcome , and no rational doubt could bo 
entertained of the competency of India to answer 
all just demands upon her Exchequer The 
revenue, notwithstanding occasional fluctuations, 
had been steadily progressive, and promised still to 
increase. The resources of the country, still im 
perfectly developed, had contmned to improve, and 
the people had increased m numbers and prosperity 
It ■was only necessary that the system of economy 
now established should be foUo'wed out ■with ■wisdom 
and stcadmess, and the resources of the country be 
fostered both by active encouragement and judici- 
ous forbearance. If these objects ■wuro pursued 
mth firmness and judgment, the finfiTinnl prospenty 
of India •would undoubtedly bo secured, and the 
revenue be found fully equal to defray the whole 
charges of the state 

But, although, os far ns India was concerned, 
the means of remitting the amount requisite to 
defray expenses meuntd m England, and the ob- 
servance of stnet economy on the one band, and 
an improvement of the national resources, on the 
other, might obnato the recurrence of any deft 
cicncy of the public income, yet, inasmuch as tlic 
East India Company ■was possessed both of valuable 
property and of valuable claims, it "was required 
to consider hem they should be dealt ■witli for llio 
benefit of Great Bntam and of Indio '\VImte\cr 
might be thought of the apphcnbilitj of the profits 
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of the commerce to territorial disbursements, there 
was no question that they formed the source, 
whence the dividends payable on the capital of the 
proprietors of India Stock were derived; and, it 
was equally certain, that an amount of prmcipal 
existed, the right of the Company to which could 
not be contested. How was this to be disposed 
of? 

The plan suggested by the Mmisters, proposed to 
consider the payment of the whole dividends in 
future as an annuity to be granted to the Pro- 
prietors, to be charged upon the territorial revenue 
of India, not to be redeemable for a given term, 
and then, at the option of Parliament, by the 
payment of 100^. for every hi. 5s. of annuity. In 
order to provide a fund for this additional charge 
on the Territorial Revenue, it was proposed that 
the whole of the Company’s commercial assets, 
which were capable of conversion iuto money, 
should be so converted , and with the cash balance 
of the commercial department should be appro- 
priated to the discharge of an amount of the Indian 
Territorial debt, equivalent to a capital yielding an in- 
come equal to the dividends on the Stock, or 630, 000^. 
a year. This plan, therefore, involved no augmenta- 
tation of the Indian debt, nor imposed any new 
burthen on the Indian resources. The measure 
was merely one of substitution, and the substitution 
might be effected in a manner peculiarly advanta- 
geous by the redemption, in the first mstance, of the 
remittable loan, which pressed most heavily on the 
Indian finances Instead, therefore, of impairmg, 
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BOOKHL the arraDgement tended to improve, the general re- 
^ sources of the Indian Empire* 

1831. To these propositions it was objected by the 
Court, that they mvolved m substance the abohtion 
of the Company, and the surrender of all their 
rights, pnvilegea, and property, for no other com 
pensation than the chance of receivmg, after every 
other temtonal demand had been satisfied, a divi 
dend of 10| per cent for an unspecified term, and 
for the regular payment of which, os well os for the 
ultimate discharge of the prmcipal, they consi 
dered the revenues of India insufficient sccunty 
They therefore required os on mdispensable condition 
of continumg to administer the Government of 
India, that the Propnetors should be fully secured 
m the regular half yearly payment of their divi 
dends, and to such an amount of pnncipal when 
ever redeemed, as would produce that rate of 
interest in the public funds They rested their 
claims to these provisions on tho ground that the 
Company was actually possessed of property amply 
sufficient to provido an investment m Consols, equal 
to tho required dividend — ^property of whicli it was 
proposed to despoil them without any assurance of 
an equitable equivalent 

"Whatever might bo thought of the right of tho 
empire nt huge to the tomtonnl acquisitions of the 
East India Company, there could be no question 
of the nghtful claim of the Propnetors to the value 
of their capital, and of the assets wliicli had been 
created m their commercial character According 
to the calculation of tho Company, the Stock on tho 
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1st of May, 1829, amounted to rather more than book 
twenty-one millions^ But this sum included a debt 
due by territory, amounting, principal and interest, 1833 
to 4,632,000^. There was also the balance of the 
bond debt to be provided for, 3,796,000^. ,* and unless 
this were also chargeable to territory, it would con- 
stitute a proportionate deduction from the Company’s 
pro^Derty There still remained, however, about 
twelve miUions in the public funds, in cash, goods, 
and buildings, which were legitimately appropriable 
to the security of the dividends, as far as they 
extended. If the claims upon the territorial 


^ Cash at home and abroad, and property m the public 


funds 2,186,000 

Goods and merchandise at home and abroad 7,384,000 

Property aOoat and freight . 3,532,000 

Debts due to the Company, at home and abroad 2,227,000 

Buildings and Dead Stock 1,468,000 

East India Annuities . 1,208,000 

Due from Terntory ' 4,632,000 


£22,637,000 
Deduct debts 1,534,000 


£21,103,000 


Deduct as questionable — 
Due by terntory 
Bond debts 


Nett Assets 


4,632,000 
. 3,796,000 

£8,428,000 

£12,675,000 


On the other hand, the Court claimed a further sum of five milhons 
for the value of the property in India, estimated by the Indian Mmister, 
in 1793, at £250,000 per annum, which, at twenty years' purchase, 
was eqmvalent to five railhons, the Company’s nght to which pro- 
perty had been distinctly recognised and reserved m the several Acts 
by whicb the term of the Company’s pnvileges had been renewed 
Letter of tbe Court, 27th February, 1833 Of tbe indisputable balance 
of the nett assets — £12,675,000 , above £11,000,000 werereabsed and 
applied between 1834-5, and 1839-40, to the general expenses of the 
Indian territory — Parliamentary Accounts 1842 

VOL. ni. 
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BooKm revenues were admitted, the prmcipal, as stated by 
^ the Court, was amply sufficient for ^at object And 
1833 this was acknowledged by the Mmister, but it was 
objected, that the property claimed by the Com 
pany was exposed to many doubts and questions, 
both 08 to the total amount and the nature of its 
component parts, and was further supposed to be 
subject to heavy liabdities In fact, it was matter 
of great uncertamty, whether the whole of the 
Company’s commercial property was not legally 
responsible for those debts and engagements which 
had been contracted in the Company’s name for 
pohtical and temtonal purposes, and whether it 
would not continue so responsible even although 
the Company should be wholly depnved of thoir 
political powers and functions One thing, at least, 
was mdisputable, that these doubts and uncer 
tamties could not be disposed of without a very 
minute and protracted investigation, before the 
close of which, the Company’s Charter would ex 
pire, and the India stocUiolders would be left, 
without any available means of realising their dm 
dends ‘Whatever, therefore, might bo the remote 
issue of the inquiry, whether pursued by a parlia 
mentary commission or by the conrts of law, the 
mstitution of the process must bo most injurious 
to the interests of the Coropanj , and it there- 
fore, their obvious pobc^ to accede at onco to a 
compromise which won’cd all discussion, and which 
in requital of a concession of questionable rights, 
secured them in all the mflucncc and consideration 
demTiblc from their instrumcntnlit} ui the go>cm 
ment of India, and m the receipt of the usual interest 
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upon tlieir capital. The object of the Ministers book in. 
■\Tas e^ddently the intimidation of the Company 
into an acquiescence witli their scheme, and the ms 
contest Tvas too unequal to admit of any doubt of 
the result h 

Wliilst positively affirming, from the language 
of the several Acts conferring upon the Company 
their commercial privileges, that the Territory had 
no right to any part of the Commercial Assets, and 
denying that the latter were subject to any liabi- 
lities on account of the Indian Debt, the Court of 
Directors disclaimed any purpose of pursumg 
their claims with unqualified rigour, or with- 
holdmg their assent to a settlement upon the 
principle of a fair and liberal compromise. They 
were, in short, prepared to agree to the mutual 
transfer of property and claims between Commerce 
and Territory, if the interests of the Proprietors 
were more effectually protected, and the security of 

* Various other arguments were adduced to reconcile the Pro- 
prietors of India Stock to the measure It is unnecessary to repeat 
them , but the following is of very suspicious seriousness and sincenty. 

“While the Government deeply feel the obligation of proiiding for 
every fair and just claim that can be preferred on behalf of the Pro- 
pnetors, it is from other and higher considerations that they are led to 
attach peculiar value to that part of their plan which places the Pro- 
prietors on Indian Security The plan allots to the propnetaiy body 
important powers and functions in the administration of India , and, 
in order to ensure their properly exercising such powers and functions, 

His Majesty’s Ministers deem it essential that they shall be linked 
and bound, in point of interest, to the country which they are to assist 
in governing The measure, therefore, of connecting them imme- 
diately with the territory of India is evidently not an incidental or 
immatenal, but a vital condition of the arrangement , and in propor- 
tion as this condition is dispensed with, the advantages of the arrange- 
ment are sacnficed If the Proprietors are to look to England rather 
than to India for the security of their dividend, their interest in the 
good government of India, and consequent!}' their fitness as one of 
the pnncipal organs of Indian government, will in the same 'degree be 
impaired ” — Letter from the Right Hon C Grant, 12th Feb 1833. 

Papers respecting the Charter, p 50 
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BOOK m. tte dividend waB better defended from aHy possible 
^ interference of tbe Board, or from the chances of 
ua. embarrassment m the finances of India, by -which 
its punctual dischaige might be disturbed The 
method m -which this object might be accomplished 
■was the pro-viaion of some collateral security for the 
regular payment of the di-vidend, and ultimately, 
if necessaiy, of the prmcipal, in the shape of an ef 
fecti-ve ffiTihug fund, based upon the mvestment m 
the national stocks of some portion of the commer 
cial assets To this proposal a reluctant assent 
-was gi-ven by the mmisters, and they expressed 
their -willingness to permit £1,300,000 to be taken 
from the Company’s commercial assets, which should 
be invested m the national stocks, and, with nccu 
mulated mterest, should form a fund, as a guarantee 
or collateral security for the capital stock of the 
Company, and be appbcable to its future redemp- 
tion The pnncipol was to be suffered to accumu 
late until it either reached the amount of twelve 
millions, when accumulation should cense, and the 
interest bo employed ns tlic Board and tlic Court 
might think most expedient for the benefit of India, 
or, whatever tho amount miglit be, at the period fixed 
by Parhament for the rcdcmjition of the annuity 
It should bo applied in or toanrds tlmt redemption 
To this proposal tho court hesitated to accede, ns 
they considered the amount of the gimmntco fund 
should not be less than two millions, and that the 
interest accruing on it should be Q\'ailablc ns a 
temporary appropriation for an} interruption in 
the payment of the dindcnds from temtonnl diffi 
culties in India- The Court also required that the 
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government of India should be continued to the book iii 
Company mitil the annuity should he redeemed. 

To these conditions, His Majesty’s Mimsters de- is-js 
clmed to accede They exj^iressed themselves willing 
to assign a term of forty years, "withm which the 
amiuity should not be hable to a compulsory dis- 
charge, but they left it to Parliament to fix the 
term of the exercise of the administration of the 
government of India, as that rested entirely on 
pohtical not commercial considerations 

Another question, on which the Court and the 
President of the Board of Control entertained irre- 
concileable sentiments, regarded the independence of 
action to be retained by the fonner The weight and 
influence which the Company had enjoyed in England 
had been mainly derived, it was affirmed, from then* 
commercial character , and the loss of their commerce 
could not fail to lessen their consideration with the 
public, and their authority with the Government. 

There was reason to fear, therefore, that the Com- 
pany would be reduced to a state of weakness and 
dependence mcompatible mth the right performance 
of their duties, and become merely an instrument 
for giving efiect to the views of the Indian minister, 
whose sway would be almost absolute, and neither 
subject to the check of the Company nor the vigi- 
lance of Parhament The Court, therefore, earnestly 
pressed upon His Majesty’s Mimsters the expediency 
of allowuig an appeal, in cases of a difference of 
opimon between the Board and the Court, or, at 
the least, of providing for givmg pubhcity to such 
differences by commumcatmg them, when relating 
to important subjects, to Parliament. In the plan 
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BooKm. submitted to tbe Coort m regard io its relfltiona 

•with the Board, it ■was proposed to reserve to the 

1833 . latter, the power of confirming or disapproving of 
all peconiary grants or allowances made by the 
Court, how mconsiderable soever the amount, 
and in the event of the Court's refusing to prepare 
or send a despatch, as alluded to by the Bo^, the 
latter was to be empowered to send the despatch 
To both these conditions the Court very reasonably 
objected, the first depnvmg them of the power which 
they had hitherto possessed of rewardmg services and 
conferring pecuniary benefits withm the moderate 
limits already fixed, and the second supersedmg 
the anthonty of the Court over the local govern 
ments, and virtually makmg them subject to the 
Board and independent of the Court. In reply, 
the President disclaimed all intention of impairing 
the anthonty or reducmg the power of the Court, 
but considered that os the functions of the Board 
had a special reference to the temtonal revenue of 
Indio, it must bo an essential part of its duty to 
control all disbursements, and that in order to 
secure the dignity of the Court, despatches should 
in future be signed by on officer of the Court np- 
pomted for that purpose, who should be bound to 
obey the orders of the Board m the transmission of 
any particular de^tcli, but tliat the illnistcrs 
could not allow an appeal to a tlurd party m case 
of differences between the Board and the Court 
l^^cither was such a provision neccssar} , as all such 
matters might bo brought in various ini}a to the 
notice of Parliament 

Besides these pnncipal propositions, others were 
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intimated, wMch were, witli one exception, of com- 
paratively minor importance, sncli as a possible 
alteration of tbe number of Directors, a different 
arrangement for tbe appointment of tlie jnmor 
civilians, and tbe access of Europeans to tbe Presi- 
dencies, witboiit license but tbe suggestion most 
fatal to tbe independence of tbe Court was, that tbe 
Board should bave a veto on tlie power granted 
tbera by tbe last charter of recalbng any of tbe 
Governors of tbe Presidencies, and tbe Commander- 
in-Cliief To this a decided objection was expressed 
by tbe Court, as incompatible with tbe declared 
intention of tbe mimsters that tbe Court and tbe 
Board should, in all material points, retain tbe same 
comparative powers as they bad hitherto exercised ; 
and as deprivmg them of a privilege, which it might 
be more important than ever to possess, when tbe 
dividend should become dependent upon tbe terri- 
torial revenue^ Upon these and tbe other subjects 
under discussion, it was now tune to call for tbe 
opinions of tbe general body, and a Court of Pro- 
prietors was accordmg summoned to meet on tbe 
25tb March, 1833. Tbe correspondence with tbe 
Board was communicated to tbe Court, and was 
ordered to be prmted, and tbe consideration of tbe 

^ As observed by Mt" Tucker, if tbe power of recall, which had 
been rarely exercised, should be withdrawn, the public functionaries 
abroad might set at nought the authority of the Court, and hold it in 
contempt A Governor might be lavish in pubhc expenditure , might 
tnink only of providing for his own dependants or those of the 
ministry , might be indolent and inactive, or arbitrary and capricious 
in the exercise of his powers , and notwithstanding these and other 
defects of character and conduct, he would retaip firm possession of 
his station as long as he should succeed in propitiating the minister of 
the day, who might be interested in his continuance in oflace, and even 
deri\ e influence and advantage from his mal-administration — Papers, 

p 128 
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contents adjourned to the 15th of the following 
month 

At the Greneral Court, held on the 15th April, 
an elaborate and able dissent of Mr Tucker, a 
member of the Court of Directors, having been 
read, a senes pf Resolutioiis was moved by Sir John 
Malcolm to the following efi^ — ^After acknow 
lodging the abihty with which the mterests of the 
Company had been advocated by the Court of 
Directors, it was proposed — 1 That the Company 
should signify their assent to conduct the Govern 
ment of India, at the sacrifices demanded, provided 
they were furnished with powers sufficient for the 
effective dischaige of so important a dnfy, and 
their pecuniary rights and claims were adjusted 
upon the principle of fair and hbeml compromise 
2 That looking to the present and prospective con 
dition of the revenues of India, and the probable 
difficulty of remitting money to England, for tbc 
bqmdntion oftemtonalchargesincurred nthame,the 
C^pany could not consent to give up the whole of 
tlieir assets, commcrcwl and tcmtonal, to the Crown 
for the benefit of the temtonol Government of Indio, 
lb exchange for on annuity of 10/ per cent for a 
term of forty years, redeemable at the rate of 100/ for 
every 5/ Bs , unless such a sum were set apart from 
those assets as should constitute a guarantee fund, 
which, with accumulated mtercst for forty years, 
should be sufficient nt the end of that term to 
redeem tbo annuity nt the rate proposed, such fund 
to bo also available to provide for pajTnent of the 
dividends, in the event of India failing to remit 
them — all suras so applied to be replaced bj tern 
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tonal repayments: 3. That the management of theBooKiii. 
affaii’s of India should he secured to the Com- 
pany for a term of at least twenty years, and, issa 
that at the expiration of the period, if then dis- 
continued, they should he allowed the option of 
demandmg payment of the principal of the annuity 
on the terms already proposed : 4. That during the 
Company’s administration of the Government of 
India, aU measures involving direct or contingent 
expenditure, should originate with the Comi; of 
Directors, subject as at present to the control of 
the Board, under the existing law: 5. That suffi- 
cient powers should he reserved to the Company to 
check, by a system of publicity through Parliament 
or some other competent authority, any acts of 
the Board which might appear to the Court of 
Directors to he inexpedient or unjust, and, 6. That 
the Court should retain sufficient power over 
the commercial assets to enable them, with the 
concurrence of the Proprietors, and confirmation 
of the Board, to provide for the discharge of all 
outstandmg commercial obligations, and for such 
of the commercial officers and servants of the Com- 
pany as might he affected by the proposed arrange- 
ments. These resolutions the Court of Directors 
were to be requested to communicate to His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers 

The resolutions thus submitted to the General 
Court, gave rise to a protracted and desultory dis- 
cussion, which lasted for seven days The arguments 
which had been urged by the Court of Directors 
agamst the aholitiou of the privileged trade with 
China were repeated; but it was admitted that the 
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BooKUL tideofpopnlaropmionsettoostrongly againstita con 
*** tinnance, to be resisted, eidier by the Miniffteps or the 
1833. Company Some of the members recommended the 
Company’s cxratmmng to carry on the trade in com 
petition With the pnvate merchants , but this siigges 
taon met with little encoamgement, as it was obvious 
that the competition iras litely to be attended with 
rumous results The relmquishment of their com 
mercial character was therefore submitted to , but 
it was less readily agreed to undertake the Govern 
ment of India at the sacrifice of their whole com 
mercial property It was acknowledged, that it was 
of vital importance to the prosperity and preservation 
of India, that it should be subject to on interme- 
diate govemmg body, unconnected with party 
politics or parliamentary divisions, and independent 
of the changes of ministry m England — one that 
should look to the government of India as its 
sole mtcrest and obligation, and should not bo liable 
to be diverted from its one great duty by the mom 
fold objects which, whether of European, or purely 
Bntish ongm — whether of great or trivial mogni 
tude — must ever render Indian interests of second 
ary weight with a Bntish administration But it 
■nns denied that the Propnetors of India Stock 
could bo reasonably expected m return for occupy 
mg this intermediate post, to gi\o up a large and 
valuable property, whicli, notwitlistanding the in 
sinuatcd throats of the Ministers to call in question, 
they ranmtamed to be their own under the repeated 
sanction of the Acts of the Legislature Ihcj 
claimed a more than sutficicot amount of assets, to 
provide for the perpetual payment of their dividends, 
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■\vitliout taxing the natives of India for their benefit ; book hi 
and they considered any restriction upon the disposal 
of their property, according to their own notions of isss 
expedience and equity, to be a gratuitous inter- 
ference with private rights, and little better than 
an act of authoritative spoliation. An immediate 
investment of a sum sufficient to provide for the 
annual dividends was, therefore, urged by some of 
the speakers; by others, of such a sum as should 
furnish the requisite principal at the end of forty 
years.^ Any other arrangement would be incom- 
patible with the legitimate demands of the Company, 
and with the honour and justice of the nation, 
and a most unworthy requital of the exertions and 
sacrifices by which the Company had achieved the 
conquest of India, and presented so magnificent# an 
accession to the wealth and power of the parent 
country. An amendment was, therefore, proposed 
by Mr. Hume, in which, after announcmg the acqui- 
escence of the Company in the loss of the trade 
with China, their willingness to undertake the 
administration of India, and their being prepared 
to accede to any fair and hberal compromise, the 
Court felt obhged to declare that the plan proposed 
by the Mmisters for adjusting the pecuniary claims 
of the Company was neither satisfactory nor hberal, 
nor a' just eqmvalent for the immense amount of 
commercial and territorial assets which they were 
called upon to surrender ; and a hope was therefore 
expressed, that the Mimsters would consent to such 


^ £18,000,000, "was the sum computed for the former object, 
by Mr Randle Jackson, £4,500,000 for the latter, by Mr Weeding 
— Debates, India House, 16th April, 1833. 
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BOOK in an arrangement, as shonld place the dividends and 
pnncipal of the Company’s Stock b^ond the nak 
less, of those pohtical changes and occurrences in Indio, 
Tvhich might endanger both Other amendments 
Tvere suggested, bat they were objected to os 
doamg the door of negociation which was left open 
by the ongmal resolutions, and the latter were 
finally submitted to the ballot, and adopted by a 
large majority' The doubts which the Ministers 
had mtimated of the liabihty of the commercial 
assets to demands, by which they might be over 
whelmed, evidently operated upon the fears of the 
propnetors, and influenced them to accede to the 
terms proposed, with the chance of some shght 
modification m their favour They were not 
wholly disappomted 

The resolutions of the Court of Propnetors 
having been commumcated to the Ministers, the 
President of the Board announced to the Court, 
their consent to extend the amount of the 
Guarantee Fund to two millions, and to allow 
money to be raised upon its credit for tlie payment 
of dividends, should o deficiency of remittance 
accrue, although they considered such nn emergency 
as little likely to occur, since it ivos proposed to give 
to the dividend the legal preference to nil other 
liome territorial payments With respect to the 
term for which the Company were to administer 
the government, the Jlmistcr consented to suggest 

> On the 3rd of 3Tit tlie rrtoU of tb« btDot wtt {a fkroar oftbo 
re«oIatlon propowd bj blr J Malcolm -177 
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a limit of twenty years , and in regard to tlie lelations book in 
between the powers of tlic Court and tlic Board, 
they abandoned tlic suggestion of i cscrving to the i833 
latter a veto on the re^^ult of Governors and iMilitaiy 
Cominandcis from India. Ministers also agreed that 
if, at the expiration of twenty }ears, or at an}'- sub- 
sequent period, the Companj' were to be deprived of 
the political go'\ eminent, the proprietors should 
ha\ c the option at three 3Tais’ notice, of being paid 
off at the late of 100/ foreveiy ol. l)S of annuity; 
and that they should then be entitled to apply 
that capital, or aii}’- portion of it to the resump- 
tion of their right to trade, if the}’’ should sec lit to 
resume it To the origination of expenditure by 
the Court of Directors, subject in all cases, except 
in the details of the Ilomc Establishment, to the con- 
trol of the Board, and to a provision for the dis- 
charge of outstanding obligations and individual 
claims under the sanction of the Boaid, no objec- 
tion was taken ; but with respect to the suggested 
appeal to Parhament or the public on the occasion 
of differences of opinion between the Court and the 
Board, Mmisters, while professing a readiness to 
entertain any practicable expedient for the purpose, 
expressed their disbehef of the necessity of the 
arrangement, or the possibility of devising an un- 
exceptionable plan for canyrng it into operation 
The concessions of His Majesty’s mmisters stiU 
failed to satisfy the Court of Dmectors upon the two 
principal subjects of discussion , the amount of the 
Guarantee Fund, and the means of giving pubhcity 
to differences with the Board To secure the 
amount of twelve miUions,^ requisite for the 
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BOOK in. redemption of the annnity at the end of forty years, 
it iTOold be necessary to set apart at least three 
isji milbons from the Commercial assets, or to prolong 
the period at Tvhich the annuity should be redeem 
able, an arrangement less satisfactory to the Pro- 
pnetors With respect to the pubbcity they desired, 
they explained, that it was not so much of the 
nature of an appeal, which might have the effect of 
mconvemently suspending the orders of the Board, 
as of a protest which they suggested should be 
laid before both houses of Parhament against any 
orders of the Board against which they should 
have remonstrated m vam Their objections were 
nnavnilmg To the first, the President of the 
Board rephed, that an enlargement of the Fund 
was superflnons , for, as the Government was 
pledged whenever it exercised the option of re- 
deenung the annuity at a fixed rate, which was 
equivalent to a prmapol of twelve milbons, 
it made no difference to the Propnetors of India 
Stock what might be the value of the fund. 
It was for the Government to provide the neces 
saiy addition to rniso it to twelve millions, or 
to let it go on accumulntmg untd it had reached 
that amount The reference to Parliament in the 
result of a colbsion between the Court and 
the Board required no formal enactment, as the 
Court could always exercise the pnvilcge which 
they enjoyed in common with all other subjects of 
the realm, of approaching Parliament by petition, 
and Ministers refused to accede to a measure of 
which thej could not admit the ncccsutj, and 
which, whatever the precise shape that it might 
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assume, could not fail to operate, in their appre- 
hension, very prejudicially to the pui’poses of good 
government. This communication, Mr. Grant inti- 
mated, was to be considered as finaP 

Upon takiug the conclusive reply of His Majesty’s 
Ministers into consideration, the Court of Directors, 
although stdl retaining their opinion, that the ar- 
rangement recommended by them would have been 
most consistent with the just expectations of the 
Proprietors, yet, as the principle had been ad- 
mitted to the extent that, if paid off before the 
period at which the Guarantee Fund should have 
become twelve milbons, the Company would have 
the same advantages as if the fund provided had 
been larger : or if not paid off before that period, 
they would have the same advantage as if the term 
of redemption were extended; they determmed to 
recommend to the Proprietors to acquiesce in the 
limitation of the fund to two millions. With re- 
spect to the question of publicity, they also adhered 
to the opinion of its utility; but, if the Proprietors 
concurred in the recommendation regardmg the 
guarantee fund, it would be unnecessary to adopt 
any further proceedings until the Proprietors should 
have before them the Bill which was to be submitted 
to Parliament. To this resolution, the Chairman, 
Mr Marjoribanks, and the Deputy-Chairman, Mr. 
Wigram, recorded their dissent, upon the grounds, 
that the sum of two millions, instead of three, set 
apart for a guarantee fund, was insufficient; and that 
some legislative provision for givmg publicity, m 
certain cases of difference between the Board of 

^ Letter from Mr. Charles Grant, 4th June, 1833 
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BOOKm. Commissioners and iiie Court of Directors, was m 
dispensable for maintflimrig the indq)endence of the 
1833. Court, and consequently the good goremment of 
India. Agreeably to the decision of the majority of 
the Court, their recommendation was submitted to 
a General Court of Proprietors on the 10th of June, 
and after some discussion received their concur 
rence In the mean time, the question of the 
Renewal of the Hast India Company's Charter had 
been introduced to the consideration of both Houses 
of Parhoment, 

Before noticing the proceedings of the Legisla 
ture relative to the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, we may here advert to some transactions 
which took place about this pcnod, and which were 
especially alluded to m the Dissent of the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, as lUustrative of the necessity 
of introducing some provision for giving pubhcity 
to coses of differences between the Court of Di 
rectors and the Board Dnlcas, it was observed, 
it wore known that the two co-ordinate autliontics 
acted under a positive responsibihty to Parliament, 
the paramount outhonty might enforce their yiavrs 
and opmiona, however contrary to good govern 
ment or wholesome rule, without the possibihty of 
the Legislature becoming acquainted with the facts, 
by the Minister’s refusmg the production of docu 
ments requisite for a proper understanding of the 
case The truth of this assertion was clearly sub- 
stantmted by what had actually taken place ^ith 
reference to different pecuniary claims on the re- 
venues of India, which had l^n stcndilj resisted 
bj the Court, but which Imd been upheld, and in 
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"some mstances enforced, by tbe Board. The papers, bookiii 
explanatory of these occurrences had been prmted 
at the mstance of the Proprietors isas 

Of one of the cases of difference between the 
Court and the Board, that of the pecuniary claims 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co , we have already had 
occasion to give an account Another instance of 
this description, concerned claims put forward on 
behalf of Manohur Das and Sital Baboo, Native 
bankers, having estabhshments in various cities of 
India, upon the king of Oude, for debts contracted 
by Asof-ad-Dowla, as far back as 1796 The claims 
had been repeatedly under the consideration of the 
Court, who had invariably declined to countenance 
or support them, in which determination they had 
hitherto received the concurrence of the Board. A 
different view had, however, been taken up by the Pre- 
sident of the Board. In 1832, Mr. C Grant, and the 
Court had been desired to adopt the draft of a despatch 
framed by the Board ; in which, after recapitulating 
the particulars of the transaction, the Government 
of Bengal was instructed to use its utmost efforts 
in strongly urging upon the king of Oude the im- 
portance of an immediate and effectual adjustment 
— or, in other words, the payment of Asof-ad-Dowla’s 
debts The justice of this decided mterposition 
was based upon the part taken by the Governments 
of Lord Corn walks and Sir John Shore, in assisting 
the Nawab to ascertain the extent of his debts, 
and to put them in a train of liquidation The 
Resident was authorised to contribute to the in- 
vestigation, and the Governor-General had assented 
to express his sentiments on the adjustment of 
VOL ni L L 
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BOOK.1IL them, provided it Tvaa understood that the Company 
^ should not be implicated in any responsibility by rea 
1833 . son of such interference Statements furnished by 
the creditors, and counter statements by the ministerB 
of the Nawab Vmr, were accordingly made out and 
transmitted to the Government but, m the mean 
time, the Vmr undertook for himself the settlement 
of the demands against him In effectmg this, he 
granted more favourable terms to his European than 
to his native creditors , but the latter, nevertheless, ac- 
ceded to the conditions he offered, with the exception 
of the Calcutta Bankers They demanded the same 
terms that had been granted to the Europeans, and 
their chums had consequently remained unadjusted 
at the time of Asof ad Dowla s death The obhga 
tion of discharging the pubhc debts of his prede- 
cessor was urged upon Sadat Ah, by Lord WoUcslo/s 
Government, but the Nawab had evaded or de- 
clmed compliance The Marquis of Hostings, 
considering that the demand had been originally 
admitted to be just, that it had been coiin 
tcnanced by the preceding administration , and 
that the bankers might reasonably expect, from 
their character of British subjects, and from the 
peculiar circumstances of their claim, the good 
offices of the Government, once more authonsod the 
Resident’s interposition to the extent of recommend 
mg to tlio Nawab ^nzir on equitable settlement of 
the demand Tlio Nawab, in rcplj, expressed so 
positiMJ a determination not to entertain tlic claun, 
tliat the Governor General did not conccnc liimsclf 
warranted in pressing it further wtliout the sane 
tion of the Court Tlie sanction v-os unrcscn'cdlj 
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withheld, both on the general principle of non- 
interference in pecuniary transactions between in- 
dividuals and native princes; and on the pecuhar 
relations which subsisted with the Nawab Vizir ^ 
The Government was, therefore, interdicted from 
any future attempts to effect an adjustment. In this 
resolution the Court had steadily persevered, and 
had, on various occasions recorded their determina- 
tion to permit no authoritative interference in a 
matter m which the Nawab was entirely independ- 
ent of control They denied that the particular 
claim in question was distmgmshed by any pecuh- 
arity from other claims which had been brought 
forward, and which the Court had equally refused 
to support, that it had been recognised as just, or in 
any way investigated as to its real merits : or that the 
Government of India, in giving assistance and advice 
to the Nawab, to extricate himself from his embar- 
rassments, had thereby contracted any responsibihty 
to his creditors, or given any countenance to their 
claims To this view of the case they firmly a dhered ; 
and on bemg again desired to forward the despatch, 
unanimously refused to act upon the orders of the 
Board, unless compelled by law to do so. The 


^ In the letter which was addressed to the Government, and which 
had the concurrence of Mr Canning, as Eh’esident of the Board, it was 
observed “ We are so much aware of the difficulty of divesting a 
fnendly communication to a weaker power of the character of autho- 
rity, and are so apprehensive that the consequence of pressing upon 
the Vizir the consideration of those claims might bring upon him 
others from various quarters , that we direct you to rest contented 
with the attempt you have already made, and to abstain from any 
similar proceedings hereafter, at the instance either of these, or any 
other claimants ” — Letter of Court, 12th February, 1819 — ^Papers, 
Pecuniary Claims, p 3 

^ Letter from the Court to the Board, 12th March, 1833 Papers 
on Pecuniary Claims 
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BOOK in. President of the Board of Control ws, therefore, 
^ driven to his favourite resource of compelling the 
1033 Company, by a wnt of mandmnus, to lend them 
selves to the enforcement of claims, the justice of 
which they questioned, and the payment of which 
they had no right whatever to extort from the king 
of Oude. The wnt was apphed for, and the rule 
granted, but at the last moment the apphcation 
was abandoned, and the consideration of the subject 
was mdefinitely postponed* 

Whatever expectations might be entertamed of 
any benefit being denved from a reference to Par 
hament m the case of a difference between the 
Board of Control and the Court of Directors, the 
latter had no great reason, from expenence of the 
past, to expect that the l^islnture would ever tale 
part with the Company in opposition to nunistcnal 
influence On the contraiy, Parliament had recently 
shown itself equally disposed as the Board to pro- 
mote private ends at the expense of pubhe justice, 
and to give the weight of its authonty to demands 
of obsolete date, equivocal origin, and unauthcnti 
cated amount, m subservience to the interests of 
individuals, and m disregard of tbo well founded 
objections of the Court. Tlius, a bill was brought 
into Parbament early in 1831, to provide for the 
discharge of a claim in respect of monej advanced 
hy the late James Hodges, Esq , on security of the 
lands of the late Zcimndnr of Nozid and JIusta 
phanagar, m the East Indies, now under the so* 
verugntj of the East India Company The progress 

* r»j»CTi on rccxinUry Claim*, printed bj order of the IIoow of 
rjmmona, Mtj 1S3I 
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of the bill was suspended by the close of the session ; book hi. 
hut it was again brought forward and referred to a 
Select Committee, before whom counsel was heard 
both in support of and in opposition to the mea'^urc 
7die Committee having recommended that the bill 
should pass, petitions were presented again^^t it liy 
the Compaii}', but to no purpose. It was approved 
of by the Commons, and sent up to the IIoucc of 
Loid«:, where counsel was again lieard , and notwith- 
standing the oppo'iition of }.iord Ellcnboi ough and 
the adverse opinion of the Chancellor, Lord 
Brougham, it also jias'^ed tlie Iloii'ic, and became 
law The Company weic, therefore, compelled by 
the legi'^^laturc to pay, at the cxpeii'^e of the people 
of India, a coiiMderablc sum, the claim for vhicli 
oricfinatcd at the di'^tance of more than half a 

O 

century in tran‘;actions of a highlv questionable 
description. 
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BooKiTL reprehension It was not, however, bo mnch to the 
^ parties who found the Legislature bo compliant that 
1M3. censure was apphcable, as to the Legislature, i^ch 
had lent itself to the promotion of private interests , 
and the whole transaction deserves notice, as in 
spuing a salutary distrust of the mode in which 
parliamentary influence might be misused to the 
disadvantage of India, if the British Legislature 
should ever be intrusted with the direct and un 
controlled administration of the Government of 
that country 

The approving spirit with which the claims of 
individuals against the Government of India were 
listened to m Parliament, encouraged other opphca 
tions of a aumlar purport, and in the course of 1882, 
a select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appomted to inquire mto the merits of a petition pre- 
sented by a Mr Henry Hutchinson, complaimngthat 
the East India Company had interfered to prevent 
payment of a debt due to the estate of his uncle, the 
late Mr J Hutchmson, by the Roja of Travancore- 
The Committee reported favourably of the chum 
The close of the Session prevented a Bill from being 
sent to the House of Lords, but the application wns 
revived in the Session following, and in February, 
1883, leave wns given to introduce a Dili to prondo 
for the favourable adjustment of the demand Jfr 
Hutchinson was m the Civil Service of the Company, 
Commercial Resident at Anjengo, the only medium 
of communication with the Raja of Tra\ ancorc, and 
in an especial manner chaiged witli the duty of pur 
chasing from the Raja imcstmcnts of pepper and 
cloth, on account of the Company ITc a^Tulcd himself 
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of his position to carry on private commercial deal- book hi 
ings with the Raja — to lend him money at high 
interest, and to sell and buy various articles, 1833 , 
includmg pepper, which it was his business to pro- 
vide for the Company’s investments In conse- 
quence of those dealings, between 1792 and 1800, 
a balance was made to appear against the Raja, of 
Surat Rupees 4.89 735 ; and of which, after Mr. 
Hutchinson’s decease in 1799, rather more than 
half was realised by his representatives. These 
transactions were not brought to the notice of the 
Supreme Government until 1804, when the orders 
of Lord Wellesley restricted all intercourse with 
the Raja to the Political Resident, and it was, there- 
fore, necessary to apply for his mediation to effect 
a settlement of the debt said to be still due. Upon 
the Resident’s bringing the claim to the Imowledge 
of the Governor-General, he was desired to apprise 
Mr Hutchinson’s agents, that no interference on 
their behalf would be allowed, until the Government 
should be satisfied that their claim was founded m 
justice, and of such a nature as should require a 
deviation from the general principles of policy 
which regulated the conduct of the Government 
towards states in alhance with it Upon mstituting 
an mquiry to this effect, the Raja’s Dewan disputed 
the justice of the demand, and declared the debt to 
have originated chiefly in fictitious transactions: 
and as the statements of the parties were found 
iiTeconcileable, it was determined, by Lord Wel- 
lesley m 1807, to refrain from any interference, 
and leave them to settle the claim between them- 
selves. In consequence, however, of the application 
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BOOK m. made to the Court by Mr Hutchinson’s repre- 
sentatives m England, the Govermnents of Madras 
I8M. and Bombay ivere desired to iunush further m 
formation with respect to the demand , untd the 
receipt of which, the Resident was uistructed to 
recommend to the Raja, to deohne further payment 
on account of it until its justice should be made out 
to the satisfacbon of the Government of Madras 
The information required was not received until 
1823, when the Court decided, that the demand, 
even granting it to be m other respects unques- 
tionable, was not of a character to receive their 
countenance, or to bo msisted on through their 
agency They expressed their purpose, therefore, 
to leave the parbea entirely to themselves, and with 
drew them recommendation to the Rnja to suspend 
his payments It was chiefly on their previons sug 
gestion to that effect, that Mr Hutchinson's repre- 
sentatives grounded their comphunt, affirming that 
the settlement of the demand had been prcycnted by 
the Company’s mterposition at a tune when the 
Raja was disposed to discharge it This allegation 
was denied by the Court, as tlio demand had four 
or five years before been denounced ns fictitious by 
the Minister of the Raja, and it could not bo sup 
posed that ho would have agreed to liquidate a 
claim, the justice of which ho so unqnahficdly de- 
nied. Although it also appeared, that the fact of 
Mr Hutchinson’s dealings with the Raja was known 
informally to the GoTCmmcnt of Bombay, and as 
far ns thej bore a commercial character, irere not 
interdicted, jet liis proceedings in the piirelm-sc 
of pepper had been obnouslj detrimental to the 
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public interests, and bis pecuniary transactions with book in 
the Raja were a breach of the regulations wbicb in 
1777 prohibited all Company's servants from loans issa 
of money to natives, under pain of suspension from 
the service. The cl^im was, therefore, one which 
had no title to the sup 2 iort, either of the Court 
or Legislature^ The clever advocacy of Mr. Ma- 
caulay, one of the secretaries of the Board on tliis 
occasion, satisfied the house of the exceptionable 
origin of the claims, and notwithstanding the con-' 
trary recommendation of the preceding Session, the 
Bill was rejected 

The Parliament assembled in January, 1833, 
but the discussion of subjects of local interest pre- 
vented the Mimsters from brmging forward their 
proposed arrangements for the renewal of the Com- 
pany's Charter, until the Session was so far ad- 
vanced that little opportunity remained for that 
careful and dehberate consideration which its import- 
ance demanded Had, however, the time permitted 
of due investigation, little mclmation was manifested 
by either house to devote much attention to the 
inquiry. The attendance was invariably scanty, 
and but few members of any note took part m the 
discussions The subject was evidently distasteful 
to the majority of the house, and the future welfare 
of the vast empire of India was of much less mag- 
nitude m their estimation than an affiray between 
the mob and the police, or the representation of 
the most insignificant borough from which refoian 
had not yet wrested the elective franchise. On the 

^ Report of Committee of Correspondence, 11 Apnl, 1832 — Papers. 

Pecuniary Claims, 32 
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BooKin. IStli of June, the question -was introduced by Mr 
^ Grant, to a Committee of the Tvhole house, whose 
1S3S. indulgence he felt it necessary to solicit, as the sub- 
ject was one which could not be expected to excite 
that strong interest which belonged to some other 
topics recently discussed, as it wanted the atimulua 
of party or pohtical feeling, and the details it would 
be necessary to offer might be found tedious and 
unmteresting Such was the language which it was 
thought odmable by a minister of the Crown to 
employ m order to concihate the attention of the 
members of a British House of Commons to one of 
the most gmre and momentous questions that could 
be submitted to their decision, and involved con 
siderations of vital importance to the future pro- 
sperity of both India and Great Bntain 
The first question to be deaded, respected the 
agency, by which the pohtical Government of India 
was to be conducted, and in looking back througli 
the last forty years, it was undeniable that, not 
withstanding the existence of many evils and im 
perfections in the system, a great improvement bad 
been effected in the condition of the people the 
Government was such os they required — it was one 
which gave them ample secunty os to person and pro- 
perty — protected them against the penis of violcnco 
and rapacity, nod ensured them tranquillity and 
repose These reasons were sufficient to justify the 
continuance of the political Government of India 
in the Imnds of the Company for a time longer, but 
the measure was further recommended bv the nd 
■\Tmtago v*bicb the interposition of the Comiwin) 
secured for India, in protecting it from tlic fluctim 
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tions of party and political feeling wlncli prevailed book hi 
m England, and which could not fail to oppose an 
insuperable obstacle to the tranquil advancement isas 
of the natives of India, in order and jirospenty 
The efficiency of the Company’s Government had 
been impaired by their commercial character, and 
the incongruous combination of the objects of 
sovereign and merchant. This would no longer be 
the case, as it was proposed that their connexion 
with all commerce should cease — and this -would 
also have the advantage of rendering the Company 
more vigilant in checkmg the territorial expendi- 
ture of the Indian Presidencies, as they had hitherto 
been accustomed to rely on their commercial profits 
for the payment of territorial deficiencies Another 
drawback from the efficiency of the Company’s 
admmistration, was the frequent mterference from 
home It was essential to the well-being of India, that 
ample confidence should be placed m those to whom 
the Government was delegated, and that, as far as 
possible, the interposition of the home authorities 
should be confined to cases of a strong and extra- 
ordinary nature, or rather to cases of a general 
description. All that depended on the adminis- 
tration of the Government m India ought to be 
left to the administration there With regard to 
the exclusive trade of the Company -with Chma, 
the course of events, the progress of commercial 
enterprise, and the universal voice of the nation 
had decided the question ; and it must be considered 
to have arrived at its natural termination There 
were also considerations of a pubhc and pohtical 
tendency, which rendered it indispensable to place 
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BooKUL the intercourse mth China upon a different footing, 
CHAT n. ^ substitute for the officers of the Company, 
J 833 . whose sovereignty over India, and whose conquests 
m Ava and Nepal could not fail to hove alarmed 
the sensitive jealousy of the Chinese Government, 
the presence of a pnbhc functionary directly re- 
presenting a remote king dom, whose objects could be 
none other than the reciprocal advantages of com 
merce For these, and other reasons which Mr 
Grant enumerated m some detail, he considered 
that no hesitation could be admitted, with respect 
to the admission of the private merchants to on 
unrestricted trade with China, as soon as the 
Company’s pnvileges should expire, subject to such 
arrangementa os the political and financial interests 
of the country might render it advisable to impose. 
The plan which he should propose was, therefore, 
shortly this, that the East India Company should 
surrender all their nghts, and pnvileges, and pro 
perty — that the Government of India should bo 
contmued to them for the penod of twenty years, but 
that they should cease to carry on trade of any do- 
Bcnption That, m consideration of thp concessions 
made by them, the Company should be entitled to 
an annuity, equivalent to the actual dividends, or 
680,000? per annum, to be paid by the tcmtonal 
revenue of India A guaronteo fond of 12,000,000/ 
should be gradually formed for sccunng the 
payment of the annuity, ns well as for finally 
paJ^ng off the capital stock, of the Company The 
annuity was to be pajublc for a term of forty j cars , 
when it should bo nt the option of Parliament, on 
giving three jears* notice, to redeem it nt the rate 
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of 100 ^. for every hi hs. of anDuity. The Company book in 
also might, at the end of the twenty years, if de- 
pnved of the government, demand payment of their 1833 
capital at the same rate. No injury would, there- 
fore, he sustamed by the Proprietors of India Stock ; 
nor would any burthen be inflicted upon the re- 
sources of India to which they were not fully equal. 

The arrangement was of the nature of a compromise 
which equally consulted the interests of the Com- 
pany and the pubhc. The Company had already 
expressed their willingness to accede to it ; and he 
trusted that the Parhament would entertain a 
similar view of the prmciple of the arrangement as 
that which was most benefi.cial to the mterests of 
the country. 

In cai'rymg into operation the general plan, some 
changes were proposed in the constitution of the 
Indian Governments A fourth Presidency had been 
rendered advisable by the great extent of the juris- 
diction of the Government of Bengal, which at 
present comprehended the North Western provinces, 
the separation of which was essential for their 
effective administration They were, therefore, to 
be placed under a separate Government It was 
also thought advisable that the Governor-General 
should be relieved from the functions of a single 
and separate Government, and should be in- 
vested with a more decided control over the sub- 
ordinate Presidencies than he actually possessed, 
especially m regard to matters of expenditure. 
Whether the Governor-General should retain the 
immediate charge of one of the Presidencies, and 
whether the Councils of the subordmate Presi- 
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BOOKm dencies should be reduced or abolished, 'vrere ques 
tiona for further dehberation The state of the 
1833. law m India required amelioration At present 
the laws were so various and so vague, that in many 
cases it was impossible to know what the law iros 
The nature of the authority from which the laws 
ongmated, was iQ-defined and queatiouable, and 
the powers of the different courts of Judicature 
were, in many respects, indefinite and contradictoiy, 
leading to embarrassing and puschievous coUimon 
These questions war© of peculiar importance with 
regard to the probable increase of European resi 
dents on the removal of the restrictions which 
had hitherto prevented their settling in India, and 
which it was proposed to sbolish—as advantages 
of the highest moment to India and to Great Bn 
tain might be anticipated fit)m the firee admission 
to the former of Bntish enterprise and capital 
the only obstacle that impeded their unrestncted 
settlement, atos the present state of the law , and 
until Bntifih Settlers were made amenable to the 
Courts of that part of the country where they 
should reside, it would not be advisable to give 
them tree access to the provinces. This difficulty 
might bo obviated by arming the Government with 
power to enact such regulations for the conduct df 
both natives and Europeans as would ha\e the effect 
of approximatmg the two people, and the lairs of 
the tivo countnes, and pave the way for ultimate 
assimilation For this purpose, Mr Grant pro- 
posed to strengtiicn the Supremo Council h) the 
addition of two more members than it was actually 
composed of, and of one or two other person^, 
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barristers of liigli standing, or retired judges, wbosooKin. 
would apply their professional knowledge to eifect. 
ing the requisite alterations in the local law, and also i833 
to authorise the Governor-General to appoint a Com- 
mission, to consist of persons experienced in the 
administration of Indian justice, 'with the assist- 
ance of one or two persons from this country, to 
inquire how far it might be practicable to establish 
a uniform system of law and judicature in India. 

Natives were likc'wise to be relieved from all disabi- 
lities to hold office or employment on account of 
theii’ birth or religion. Slavery in India was veiy dif- 
ferent from that in the "W est Indies ; and was so closely 
connected "with the domestic habits and religious 
feelmgs of the natives, that it required cautious 
treatment. Finally, Mr. Grant proposed to call the 
attention of the House to the alterations in the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment in India, which, 'without 
materially addmg to the charge, should give Suffra- 
gan Bishops to Madras and Bombay, and relieve 
the Bishop of Calcutta of the laboiious superintend- 
ance which now devolved upon him. In conclusion, 
he moved the adoption of three resolutions, which 
declared it expedient 1. To open the trade with 
Chma to aU British subjects. 2 To reqmre from 
the Company the transfer to the Crown on behalf 
of the Indian territory, of all assets and claims of 
every description, in consideration of such equi- 
valent payment as the Parliament should enact ; 
and the acknowledgment by the Crown on behalf 
of the territory of aU the obhgations of the Com- 
pany ; and 3 The continuance of the Government 
VOL in MM 
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BooKm. of India to the Company, under such condabonfl as 
the Parhament should determine. 

1835 . As it was intunated by the Minister that the adop- 
tion of these resolutions would not pledge members 
to any specific course, no objections were taken to 
them m the discussion that ensued. Mr Wynn, 
late President of the Board, recommended a mate- 
rial alteration m the constitution of the Court of 
Directors , the reduction of the number to sue or 
eight, who were to be nominated by the Crown, 
from persons who hod served at least twelve years 
m India No difficulty, he conceived, would onse 
from that arrangement as to the distribution of tho 
patronage, as while a portion might be exercised ns 
at present by the Crown and the Directors, some 
oppomtments might be given to the Umversities, and 
tho rest might be placed at the disposal of tho chief 
civil and mihtory authorities in Indio. He es 
pressed a general concurrence with the principle 
of the resolutions Mr Buckingham objected to 
the assignment of tho poUbcnl ndmimstration of India 
to a Joint Stock Company consistmg of a fluctuating 
body of mdmduals, of whom tho largest portion 
were wpmen and children, and of the rest of whom 
few were hkely to feci any otlicr interest in Indio 
than the realization of their dividends Ho denied 
tho correctness of the assertion of the President of 
tho Board of Control, that India Imd prospered 
under the sj'stcm of administration pursued tho 
Compan), os, even according to an admission 
rccontlj made bj a member of the Board, tlio 
people of India were tbc most oppressed and 
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lieavilj taxed race under the sun. Symptoms of book hi 
rapid decay 'svere every where visible , the popula- 
tion, the commerce, and the revenue, had declined, isas 
and nothmg had gone on increasmg but embarrass- 
ment and debt. It would be much more for the 
benefit of India that the Government should take 
the management of the territory, with all its mcum- 
brances, and leave the Company to dispose of their 
commercial assets as they should think proper. 

The only prospect of advantage that could be 
expected to result from the plan proposed by the * 
Board arose from the unrestricted admission of 
Europeans, by whose settlmg in the country the 
resources of India would be developed, and a 
revenue of a hundred miUions a-year might come 
to be levied with a hghter pressure on the people 
than was now laid upon them by a fifth of the 
amount The Resolutions were agveed to 

On the 5th of July, the Resolutions adopted by 
the House of Commons were introduced by the 
Marquis of Lansdomie to the House of Lords. 

Like his colleague m the Lower House, he was 
under the necessity of deprecatmg the habitual 
inattention of his hearers to a subject which had 
seldom found in them a willmg audience — the 
Government of India The magmtude of the ques- 
tion now at stake might, he trusted, mduce them to 
forego their usual indifference, and to bear patiently 
with those who sought their decision with regard 
to the disposal of a country which far exceeded the 
colomal possessions of any other state m extent, 
population, and importance His Lordship then 

mm2 
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BooKin went over the grounds on which the Ministers hod 
“* determined to propose the entire discontmuonce of 
1833 . the commerce of the East India Company, and the 
consignment to them of the government of India, 
and which were substantially the same as those 
detailed by the President of the Board of Control , 
the anticipated extension of the trade with China 
by the energies of private enterprise, and the 
practical benefits which had resulted to India from 
the Company’s adnunistrataon The mode m which 
the arrangements were to be earned into effect 
were then similarly desenbed , and the Noble 
Marquis momtamed the adequacy of the resources 
of India to provide for oU the temtonal disburso- 
ments that might be required in England , and the 
probable existence of a surplus after their dis 
charge a result attiibutoble, m a great measure, 
to the vigour and judgment with which Lord "W 
Bentmck hod reduced the expenses of the Indian 
Gkivemmonts The admission of the natives to a 
larger shore than they bad hitherto enjoyed in the 
ndmmistration of their local affairs , the assimi 
lation of the vnnous systems of lav which existed 
in India, the formation of a fourtli Presidency, 
and augmented power of the Go\cmor General, 
the extension of the Ecclesiastical Establishments, 
and the unrestricted access of Europeans to the 
old settlements, and with licenses to the now, 
from which lus Lordship anticipated the liigHicst 
advantages to the civilisation of the population of 
India — were likewise advcrtc<l to in support of tlio 
Resolutions which ^vc^c laid heforo the House 
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Lord Ellenborough stated, that he had always book iii 
regarded the question of the China Trade as one of 
linauce; and had been anxious to reduce the terri- 1833 
torial expenditure of India so as to make the 
revenues independent of commercial assistance. As 
soon as this was eifected, there could be no objection 
to the freedom of commerce with China being placed 
at the disposal of Parbament ; although he was far 
from expecting from the measure the great advan- 
tages which some persons so sanguinely anticipated 
On the contrary, much mischief would infallibly ' 
ensue if private merchants embarked rashly and 
precipitatel)’' m the trade. He did not question 
the adequacy of the revenues of India to pro^ude 
in due time for all territorial disbursements ; but he 
considered that the views of Lord Lansdo'wne were 
at variance with the statements laid before the 
Committees and the Board, and that the reduction 
of the expenditure very much depended upon the 
adoption of measures which he (Lord Ellenborough) 
had recommended when at the head of the Board 
of Commissioners The additional charges involved 
by the plan of the Government; the difference be- 
tween the produce of the commercial assets and 
the greater amount of the dividend , the compensa- 
tion to be granted to Commercial Servants ; the cost 
of the proposed Law and Slavery Commissions , the 
salaries of the three new Members of Council, and 
two new Bishops , and the travelhng expenses of a 
migratory Governor-General, were hkely to amount 
to a considerable sum, and, with other deductions, 
might be expected to leave a deficiency mstead 
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BOOK in of a surplna of receipts’ Hia Lordship antici 
pated an unlavouraWe change m the future com 
1833 . position of the Courts of Proprietors and Directors, 
and the exclusive formation of both by persons 
connected Tvith India He did not think that this 
Tvas desirable, as the consequence would be the 
predominance of feelings imbibed in India, which 
were not those best fitted to promote the happmess 
of the people of both countries By the present 
system, the Court of Directors consisted partly of 
persons connected with India and portly of eniment 
English merchants and influential members of 
society, securing an amalgamation of British and 
Indian sentiments, and the diffusion of the potronngo 
over Q wider and more comprehensive surface. Tho 
proposed changes at home were, however, less excep- 
tionable than those abroad, and the purpose of 
abolishing the local councils at the subordmato Pre- 
sidencies threatened to depnve thoir Giovcmors of 
assistance absolutely essential for tho discharge of 
> their duties, and the people of tho strongest 

guarantee that they possessed for their sccunty and 

* TTw iddltlontl ebarge* were eelbuted bj Lord EUenborough el 
£71 OOOr. per anooiQ 

DiScrcoce between DIHdeoda ^050,000 

Aod emooDt of ioterett oo ItemltUble Loeot 4G7 000 


Excets of charge 
Cotnpeiuation i 
law Conunliflooer* 


SlareiT ditto 
Trareflbg Charge* 

Three New Member* of Conoefl 
Goremmcttl of Agra 
Two Diihopt 

TrareUIag hipeniea, Gmenwr-Genenl 


103,000 
206 000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30 000 
22 000 
10 000 
£0,000 


£371 000 
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protection He objected also to any diminution of bookiii 
tbe powers of tlie subordinate Governments as no 
respectable persons would bold them under such 1833 
restrictions. The increased numbers of the 
Supreme Council, which it appeared was to 
consist of six members, of whom four were to 
be officers of the four Presidencies, the fifth a 
philosopher, and the sixth a soldier, could only 
be a source of contest, delay, and inefficiency. 

The new legislative powers to be given to 
the Council, by which the Supreme Courts were 
vu’tually abohshed, filled him with astonishment. 

The Courts were estabhshed not only for the bene- 
fit of Europeans, but to protect the natives of 
India agamst European oppression, and every secu- 
rity which had been given them would thus be 
swept away With regard to the permission to be 
granted to Europeans to settle in India, the fact 
was, that all persons of capital had practically long 
had that hberty No one who could assign a 
colourable pretext for going to India, had for a long 
time past been refused a license , but it was a great 
mistake to suppose that capitalists went out to India. 

No British capital went there. The capital actually 
employed was mainly derived from the Civil and 
Military servants of the Company. The assimila- 
tion of the laws he looked upon as impossible, 
without violating all the prejudices and feelmgs of 
the natives, and exciting their abhorrence and dis- 
gust Any interference with the domestic slavery 
of the people of India would lead most certainly to 
msurrection and bloodshed in every part of the 
country. Although equally desirous as any of His 
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BOOKm. Majeflty^s lIiDisters to raise the moral character of 
the people of India , and hoping that the time 
isss. would come when they might fill the highest aitua 
tions, with benefit to the country, and honour to 
themselves, yet he was satisfied that any attempt 
to precipitate such a result, would defeat the 
object in view , and with respect to Military and 
Political power, the very existence of the British 
rule in India depended upon their exclusive exer 
case He looked upon the whole plan as crude 
and ill-digested, and called upon the House to 
delay their accession to rt, until a sufficient tune 
should be allowed for that deKberate conaiderotion, 
which Its importance, and the character of the 
House as statesmen and benefactors of the people 
of India, imperatively exacted 

The Earl of Ripon defended the plan of the 
Ministers, mam taming that it bad not been adopted 
hastily or without extensive mquiry, and the ad 
vantage of much expenence of the practical results 
of the renewal of the last Chorter The Duke of 
"Wellrngton felt it incumbent upon him to offer his 
opinion on a measure which proposed so materially 
to change the constitution of a Government, which, 
from the personal opportumties ho had enjc^cd of 
witnessing its operations, ho behoved to be the 
best, the most purely ndmmistercd Government 
that ever existed — a Government that prodded 
best for tlio Imppmess of the people committed to 
its charge It ^vns deceiving the people of England 
to affirm that a trading Company, which, after nearly 
a century of constant wars had acquired the wc 
rcignty over a Mist population, and a territory jicid 
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ing a rovoiuic of milhoii‘', with a delit jiotnooKiii 

cxccfchng fori) , \\ a‘' unfit, foi thefiinctioii'^of Govci n- 
mcnt, or unfit foi the inanagcinent of commerce. The lesa. 
jircsent plan paid no legnrd to foimcr stipulation^, 
and completely changed the po‘'ition of the Com- 
2)any — it had no longei the ‘^nme power in relation 
to Ills Majesty's rTO\ermncnt which it had hitherto 
retained, nor in relation to its old ser\ants it was 
no longer in the ‘^ame independent, respectable, and 
influential situation in which it had existed for so 
long a period. One of the worst parts of the jilan 
was, that the Comiiany would have to draw their 
dividends from India — a necessity which would in- 
crease the amount of the annual remittances to an 
extent that could not fail to be embarrassing to the 
commerce. It was proposed to alter the constitu- 
tion of the Local Governments, and to give to the 
Governor-General the power of nominating members 
of Council — a nomination hitherto reserved by the 
Court to themselves, as one of the means by which 
they were enabled to exercise a moderate influence 
over the Governor Wlien he found that it was de- 
signed that their appointment should be entrusted 
to the Governor-General, the very individual 
whose proceedings they were intended to control; 
and, moreover, only to be appointed when such 
Governor-General thought fit — he could not but 
feel much alarm for the success of the Indian 
Government, and was most anxious to impress upon 
the ministers the immense importance of mamtaming 
the Councils in their actual condition. He also 
objected to any diminution of the authority of the 
subordinate administrations, and the proposed in- 
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BOOK in crease of that of the Governor GoneraL He had 
“• seen a great deal of Governor Generals, and had 
less, also had means of judging of the nature and extent 
of the poivers intrusted to them, and the result of 
his observations -was a conviction that they irere 
vested ivith as much power as they could desire to 
have, or could exercise with satisfaction to them 
selves or those under them. There was another 
part of the plan which he would entreat Ministers 
to re-consider — the separation of the provinces of 
Bengal from the immediate charge of the Governor 
General The provmce of Bengal was the source 
and spnng of the power of India, and should never 
be lost sight of by the Government of that country 
The Noble Duke considered that the legislative 
powers proposed to bo given to the Governor 
General were too extensive to bo mtrusted to any 
one mdmdual, and that the augmented employ 
ment of the natives would bo frustrated by an in 
creased resort of Europeans , and ho concluded by 
expressmg his regret that tlic advice of the late Sir 
John JIalcolm had not been followed, constituting 
an independent body in London, representing the 
interests of India. 

The Marquis of Lansdownc, in reply to the ob- 
jections of Lord Ellcnborough and the Duke of 
WcUington, explained, tlmt it was not Intended to 
mthdraw from the liome authorities the appoint 
ment of members of Council He denied that the 
Jlinistcrs had ever disputed the htness of the Com 
paiij to goi-em India, and fully admitted that 
under their sway the condition of the people had 
been greatly improicd, and that they had liccn 
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comfortiible and happy to an extent, whicli they liad book hi 
not experienced under an}* other government After 
some furtlier remark'? m vindication of the opening 1333 
of the trade v'ith China, and of the admission of 
Europeans to settle in India, he concluded, by in- 
forinino: the House, that he was authorised to 
express the entire concurrence of the j\rarquis Wel- 
lesley, who was prevented by indisposition from 
attending his place, in the Eesolutions. They 
were then agreed to. 

A Bill having been drafted according to the tenor 
of the Besolutions was brought into the House of 
Commons. Ho proceedings took place on the first 
reading ; but on the motion for a second reading 
on the 10 th of July, it was again opposed by Mr. 
Buckingham, on the grounds argued in his former 
objections to the Resolutions — the unfitness of the 
Company to be intrusted with the Government of 
India, as she^vn by the history of their past mis- 
management, both of their commerce and their 
territory, relying for his proof of both, almost 
wholly upon the erroneous or exaggerated state- 
ments of Mr Rickards. He concluded a long 
address, by proposing, as an amendment, that, with 
reference to the importance of the subject, and the 
advanced period of the Session, the consideration of 
the Bill should be postponed tdl the Session ensuing. 

The postponement of the discussion was not agreed 
to, and the Bill was read a second time, after an 
eloquent defence by ]\'Ir Macaulay, of the prmciples 
upon which it was founded Ho other alteration or 
modification was proposed by the members who 
took part m the discussion. 
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BooKiiL On the 12tli of July tlie Honae of Commoua 
° resolved itself mto a C!ommittee, for the purpose of 
18 SJ. considering the Clauses of the Bdl m detail To 
the greater numher, no objections were started, 
and they passed with some unim portant verbal 
alteratioiiB A few gave rise to discussion in the 
successive sittings of the Committee. 

On proposing to fill up the blank in the first 
clause with the words “ one thousand eight hundred 
fifty four” — renewing the Charter tiU that period — 
an amendment was moved by Mr Hume, to contract 
the penod within narrower limits, and reduce it to 
ten, hut It was reasonably objected, that the term 
constituted too short on mtervnl for the Company 
to administer the government of India, with a view 
to the stability of them measures or the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country Even in 
grantmg a Turnpike Bill, it was usual to fix its 
contmuanco for twenty-one years, m order to afford 
n feeling of security , and it would be very mcon 
Bistent to accord a shorter term for an object of 
such mogmtude. The amendment was negntiied 

On the Clause which enacted that the Presidency 
of Fort 'WiUuim should bo divided mto two, it was 
suggested bj Mr Cutler Fergusson, that the Pre- 
sidencies of Madras and Bombay should be allowed 
to remain on their actual footing, and that tlierc 
should bo established at Agra a Government subor 
dinate in rank, but suited to the circumstances of 
the North Westem Pronnees If tlic Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay were to be reduced m the 
manner proposed, no man of efficient talents or 
liigh character would be found to accept them, and 
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tlie whole of India would fall under the dominion book in 
of one Governor, unassisted and uncontrolled — a 
state of things fraught with infinite mischief In 1833 
repl}’-, ]\Ir. Robert Grant maintained the expediency 
of renderuig all the Presidencies subordmate to one 
Supreme Government, of which it would be incon- 
vement to change the seat from that which it 
already occupied at Calcutta He doubted not that 
Competent persons would be found to accept the 
subordmate governments, even if reduced m im- 
portance, but the BiH was so framed as to em- 
power the Court of Directors to make such changes 
m the distribution of the territories under the 
several Presidencies as might fi*om time to time 
appear advisable , and the question as to appoint- 
ing Councils to the Subordmate Presidencies ^vas 
also left open for future consideration, to be settled 
according to the judgment of the Court of Dmectors 
and Board of Control. 

The 42nd clause, which intrusted to the Gover- 
nor-General in council to make laws and regulations 
for all persons, whether Europeans or natives, and 
for all Courts of Justice within the territories, sub- 
ject to the Company, was objected to by Mr. Wynn 
and Mr Fergusson, as givmg to the Governor- 
General unprecedented authority, and as departing ^ 
from the prmciple by which Englishmen in India 
were placed under the protection of the Supreme 
Courts Mr Fergusson, therefore, moved an 
amendment, the object of which was to secure to 
the British and other residents of the towns of 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, all the rights and 
privileges of British law, as administered within 
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BOOK III. those Imiita by His Majesty’s Courts a division 
“ took place, when the amendment was negatived 
iKn. The subject of the appointment of Councils at 
the subordmate Presidencies was ogam discussed, 
upon the submission of the 56th clause, which 
enacted, that the executive government of each of 
the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and 
Agra, should be administered by a Governor, that 
the Governor General of India should bo also the 
Governor of Fort William, in Bengal, and that it 
should be left to the discretion of the Court of 
Directors to contmue or appomt Councils at any of 
the Presidencies It was objected to by Sir Harry 
Vemoy, that the clause enabled the Court to empower 
any of the Governors to cany on their duties mth 
onf'the md of a council, and to confer upon them 
an extent of arbitrary aiithonty, which conld not 
fail to bo mjunous Mr Forgusson supported the 
objection The conned was an appropriate check 
upon the acts of a Governor, uho was now obliged 
to state his reasons for adopting any course con 
traiy to tlieir sentunents Without such a provision, 
the Govemmont at home, and the Court of Dircc 
tors, would have no means of judging of the real 
grounds of his proceedings Mr Hume kneu of 
no good reason for innkmg any change. Tlio 
Presidencies, as now constituted, were too im 
mense to be placed m the lumds of any one 
man The obligation of rccordmg their opinions, 
imposed upon the members of the Council, uus an 
c-xccllent means of enlightening the authorities at 
home, and of com eying to the Goicmor of all 
India the sentiments of person' most competent to 
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form a judgment. Sir Robert Inglis concurred inBooKiii 
these views, and urged the vast importance of a 
Council to the Governors of the Presidencies, who ms 
being sent out from England, in many cases with 
httle previous knowledge of India, must depend 
upon mformation received on the spot, and could 
acquu’e it from no source more authentic or trust- 
worthy than the concurrent opinions of individuals 
of the highest respectability, and most mature ex- 
perience in the service. Mr. Grant replied, that 
the claim was not intended to make any immediate 
alteration, but to leave the question to be decided 
by circumstances. It was proposed to continue 
the Councils where they existed, but not to appoint 
one for the new Presidency of Agra. If the ex- 
periment succeeded in that mstance, the Bill enabled 
the Court of Du'ectors to extend the arrangement 
to the other Presidencies The abolition of a 
Council would not deprive the Governor of informa- 
tion and assistance, for which he at present was 
accustomed to look to the secretaries, whose services 
he would still command. Mr. Ferguson -demed 
that the opmion of the secretaries was equally va- 
luable with that of the Council, as it involved no 
responsibility — and appealed to the evidence of 
Mr. Elphinstone m favour of the existmg arrange-' 
ment. He therefore proposed as an amendment, 
that the Presidencies of Fort St George and Bom- 
bay should be admimstered by a Governor and 
Council. Observations to the same purport were ' 
urged by different members, but the amendment 
was negatived by a small majority^. Another 

' The numbers were — ayes, 32 , noes, 41 Majonty — 9 
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BooKHL amendment -ivas proposed by Sir H Vemey, to the 
effect that the Governor General should be the 
15U. Governor of the Tvhole of Bengal, having under him 
tivo Lieutenant Governors, one for the Upper and 
one for the Lower Provmcea — ^which was negatived 
It was then proposed by Mr Charles BuUer, that 
the Governor General of Lidia should be reheved 
from the charge of any parbcnlar Presidency — but 
this amendment was also rqected 

The consideration of the BiH was resumed on 
the 17th of July, with the clause which provided that 
British subjects should not be suffered to reside m 
the temtones acquired emce 1800, without abcense 
— to which Mr Hume moved as an amendment, 
the removal of all restrictions whatever, other than 
those of the law it was negatived The President 
of the Board himself proposed the correction of the 
clause, which enacted that all rights oror persons 
in a state of slavery should bo abobshed by the 
12th April, 1837, ns an unwarranted and dangerous 
interference with the institutes and usages of the 
natives of India, and suggested, therefore, the sub- 
stitution of a provision, that the Governor General 
m Council should bo required forthwith to frame 
laws and regulations for the extinction of slai ory, 
with a due regard to the laws of mamnge, and the 
rights and authonties of fathers, and heads of 
famihes, and to report such laws to the Court of 
Directors for tho purpose of their being hud before 
Parlmmcnt. Tlie amendment was agreed to 
Tho next clause, proposing to increase tho 
number of Bishops to three, one for each Presidency, 
gate rise to a more prolonged discussion Jlr 
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O’Connell objected to the clause as recognising a book iii 
state religion in India, by estabbsliing a church for 
one onl}'- of the three gi’cat denominations of Chris- isss 
tians in the United Kingdom; and Mr Sinclair 
also, on the part of the Presbyterian community, 
claimed a sliare of an}^ provision to be made 
by the Government. jMr Macaulay, although not 
an advocate for Episcopacy, considered any ob- 
jection, founded on the expense of the esta- 
blishment, which was not more than 11,000^. a 
5 ''ear, and which was rather less than that hitherto 
meurred, inconsistent with the magnitude of the 
religious establishments of the Pagans and Moham- 
medans, drawing from the state, as he averred, 
several millions Mr. O'Connell explamed that his 
objection was not to the cost, but to the prin- 
ciple. Mr. Wdlvs thought it unnecessary to aug- 
ment the Ecclesiastical establishment for the benefit 
of the comparatively few persons who were likely 
to benefit by their ministry, not exceeding, inclusive 
of the European soldiery, forty thousand persons ; 
and who could not require three Bishops, while for 
the great object of promoting the progress of Chris- 
tianity, the services of the Bishops and Chaplams 
had been found of little avail The diffusion of 
Christianity, as far as it had been accomplished, 
was the work of missionaries, not of the members 
of the clerical estabhshment The clause was 
defended by Mr Wynn, who argued that the 
natives of India had an obvious mterest in the 
maintenance of a Christian establishment, for they 
would suffer most detriment, if those who were to 
govern them were destitute of rehgious instruc- 
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BOOKiiL tion It was a necessary consequence that India 
must bear ■whatever expences 'were necessary for 
less, its good Government , and the maintenance of 
the ceremonies of their rehgion among those who 
■were to administer "the Government was necessary 
for maintaining their morality, and, therefore for 
the welfare of India The discussion was ad 
joumed, and was resumed on the 19th, when Mr 
O’Gonnell repeated, •with additional earnestness, his 
objection to the mtroduction of a dommant chiirch 
into Indio, as likely at the same time to mtroduce 
all the rancour and hote of religious animosity He 
asserted that of the Christians in India, the large 
majonty were Catholics, above half a million of 
whom would be taxed to pay the salancs of Frotca 
taut Bishops If provisions were mode for the 
Protestant, the same should, in justice, be supphod 
to the Catholic and Presbytenan ilr Grant 
disclaimed the idea of a dominant church in 
m India, and professed himself ■wilhng to concert 
with Mr 0 Connell the means of extending to the 
Catholic commumtym India, the consideration of the 
local Government, Mr Shicl referred to the opmion 
expressed by the Company, of the mjusticc of faxing 
the nati'Ves of India for the support of a rohgious 
estabUshment, the cxpcnccs of which had withm a 
few years ■very largely increased, and argued, tlint 
ns the majonty of Chnstmns m India •wore Catliohcs, 
all the evils of the Insh Churcli-estabhshmcnt ■would 
bo transferred to Indio, and •with the same results. 
After some further observations from Sir Robert 
Inglis and Mr Hume, tlio discussion ■was susiKindcd 
It was resumed at the evening sitting , and after a 
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few brief observations by several members, the book nr. 
clause was put to the vote, and passed m the affir- 
mative. An additional Clause was subsequently 1833 
mo'\''ed by Colonel Leith Hay, that, of the established 
Chaplains at each Presidency, two should always be 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, which was 
agi’eed to Some discussion was elicited by the 
Clause, proposing, that for every vacancy in the Civil 
Ser\dce, and consequent admission of a student to the 
East India College of Haileybuiy, four candidates 
sliould be invariably nominated, the best qualified 
of whom should have the preference Mr Wynn 
recommended the reference of this question to a 
Special Committee, as it required dehberate con- 
sideration He doubted the advantage of the Col- 
lege Mr Fergusson and Mr. Hume also questioned 
the benefit of continuing the estabhshment ; the 
usefulness of whicli was advocated by ]\Ii' Macaulay, 

Lord Althorp, and Mr, Grant. Ho amendment was 
proposed, and the clause ha^ung passed, the House 
directed the Report to be received. 

On bringing up the Report of the Committee, Mr. 
Wdbraham moved a clause prohibitmg the exclu- 
sive manufacture and sale of salt, by the Govern- 
ment of India, the object of which motion was to 
secure a new market for the salt of Cheshire Mr. 

Ewart seconded the motion on behalf of the export 
trade of Liverpool, and it was supported by Mr Buck- 
mgham and Mr Hume The President of the Board 
of Control made but a feeble opposition, stating that 
it was not the purpose of His Majesty’s Government 
to defend the contmuance of the tax , but it was a 
question of time, and involved important considera- 

7i Jf 2 
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BOOKm. tionB With respect to the revenue derived from the 
^ ^ taxes on Salt and Opium, amounting annually to 
18 S 3 . two millions and a half The authonties m India 
as well as those at home were m favour of the 
abohtion of the tax on Salt , and he hoped, there 
fore, that the amendment would not be pressed* It 
was accordingly withdrawn 

In the meantime, a summary detaG of the pro- 
visions of the Bill,, exclusive of those relating to the 
Trade, the Pohtical Government of India, and the 
terms of the compromise, had been commumcated by 
the President of the Board of Control to the Court 
of Directors , who, m their reply, pointed out the 
palpable mconvemencies of the proposed alterations 
m the constitution of the Government of India. 
The control to be exercised by the Governor of India 
over the Subordinate Presidencies would virtually 
supersede the check and authority hitherto exer 
cised at Home, or, if a reference ivcrc stQl to ho 
required to the Homo authonties, the double pro- 
ceedmg would bo attended unavoidably with addi 
tional expense, delay, and mconvemencc Nor was 
the project likely to answer the purpose of rchoving 
the Governor General from embarrassing details, so 
that he might momtoin on efficient control over the 
Subordinate Presidencies — ns, to bo efficient, thecon 
trolmustbo minute — and the labours of thoGovcnior 
of India, including the Government of Bengal, 
would be too heavy to bo efficiently performed by any 
mdmdual Although sensible of the importance of 
checking the expenditure of the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay, the Court doubted how fur 
the duty could be entrusted to tliat of Bengal, as 
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the most striking instances of unauthorised expen- book hi. 
diture, and of the creation of new establishments, 
were to be found in the proceedmgs of the Supreme i 833 . 
Government "With respect to the separation of 
the Upper Provinces from those of Bengal proper, 
the Court admitted the advantage ; but they 
thought the object might be attained, as satisfac- 
torily and more econoimcally, by the appointment 
of a Lieutenant-Governor, subject to the Bengal 
Government, than by the erection of a fourth Pre- 
sidency, which must be productive of gi’eat addi- 
tional expense, and would create much confusion 
in the distribution of the service The Court 
expressed also strong objections to the proposal of 
depriving the Governors of Madras and Bombay of 
the assistance of their Councils. They doubted 
the expediency of the appointment of ' the fifth or 
additional member of the Council , the necessity of 
addmg to the Ecclesiastical Establishment; or the 
advantage of the 2fian for the admission of students 
to the College. They expressed their satisfaction 
with the purpose mtimated by Mr Grant, of not 
proposing any alteration m the constitution of the 
Court which would be likely to impair its inde- 
pendence. Some further obseiwations on the 
clauses of the Bill were submitted to the Board, 
affecting chiefly matters of detail. A subsequent 
communication further objected to the proposed ex- 
tension of the Episcopal Estabhshment as not called 
for by the necessities of the case, and as incompa- 
tible with the duty which the Company owed to the 
natives of India, of imposing upon them no heavier 
a tax for the support of a church-estabhshment with 
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flooKin. 'wiuchtlieycoiildhavenocoininiinityoffeelmg, beyond 
^ Buch. as VTBS essential for the use of the servnirts of 
1833 the State. They denied that the mortality which had 
taken place was attributable to the labonons duties 
of the office or the exposure of the Bishop to ex 
cessive fatigue , and they contemplated with appre- 
hension the financial consequence of erectmg two 
more Sees, when the mstitution of that of Calcutta 
had been followed by on increase of expenditure 
fix)m 48,0001 to more than 100, 000^ per annum, 
and augmented dencal pensions fixim 800Z to 
5,000/ a year whQe unwilling, therefore, to place 
themselves in opposition to the wishes of the King^s 
Government, of the Lord Pn mate, and the Rehgioud 
Societies which had urged the proposed addition, 
the Court trusted that ministers would paUso before 
pressmg the adoption of a measure mvolving a cor 
tarn, and perhaps, unlimited, addition to the per 
manent burthen 8 of India Objections to the intended 
changes m the constitution of the Government were 
also repeated , the needless and costly extension of the 
Supreme Council, and to the abohtion of the Local 
Councils The former was not persisted m, tlio ad 
dition being restricted to the fourth or Legislate c 
Member, and the continuance or nbohtion of the 
Local Councils was, os wo have seen, left to the dis- 
cretion of the Court The Court finally requested 
that the tliird reading of the Bill should he postponed 
until they should have had time to consider the 
amendments, which not having been complied AMth 
by Mr Grant, they prepared a petition to the House 
against the Bill, whicli was submitted to n General 
Court of Propnetors for their approval, and having 
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been a^’ced to "was presented on the 26 tli July, by book nr 
Mr Fergusson. Tlie petition recapitulated the ob- 
jections of the Court to the Bill — on the grounds of ,333 
its making no pro\dsion for an appeal to Parhament, 
in cases of difference between the Court and the 
Board of Commissioners — of the mcxpedience and 
expense of the alterations proposed in the consti- 
tution of the Indian Governments — of the un- 
iiecessaiy augmentation of the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment — and of the continuation of the college of 
Haileybuiy, which was maintained at a large 
annual charge, and was less efficient than a general 
system of education would be for securmg good 
seiwants to the Indian empire The house declined 
to receive the petition, or to hear counsel in behalf 
of the Petitioners, and, on the motion of Mr. Grant, 
proceeded to the third reading of the BiU After some 
desultory discussions, m which the debateable pro- 
visions were attacked or defended accordmg to the 
personal character and interests of the members, it 
was read a thmd time It was then proposed by Mr. 

Wynn to add a clause empowering the Court of Di- 
rectors to set apart a fourth of their nubtary appoint- 
ments for the sons of officers who had served for ten 
years m the military or civil service of the Com- 
pany , but the proposal was resisted by Mr. Pergus- 
son, because the Court had always practically shewn 
a disposition to pay due attention to such claims ^ ; 
and by Mr Grant, because he thought a case suffi- 
ciently strong had not been made out to warrant 

* Mr FergussOn stated that the number of Cadets appointed 
during the last twenty-one years was 5,092, of whom 409 were the 
sons of civil, and 411 of military officers , 124 the sons of maritime 
officers, 308 the sons of clergymen, and 1018 orphans. 
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BOOK m. any interference with the patronage of the Court 
The motion was negataved without division Mr 
183A Shiel then proposed that a provision should be 
made for the support of the Roman Csthohc Church 
m India This was objected to by Mr Grant , but 
he proposed, instead, to add a proviso to the dauso, 
by which the Governor General m Conned should 
not be precluded Irom grantmg, with the sanction 
of the Court of Directors, to any sect, persuasion, or 
commumty of Christians, such sums of money ns 
might be expedient for the purpose of instruction, 
or for the maintenance of places of worship After 
some opposition, this addition was acceded to Mr 
Wynn finally proposed that the College of Hadej 
bury should be abolished , but the motion was nega 
tiv«l, and the BID was passed 

The BJl, havmg passed the House of Commons, 
was transmitted to the House of Lords, and was 
read for the first and second time on the 29th of 
July, and 2nd of August. On the 6th, a petition was 
presented by the Company, praying to be hoard by 
Connsel, but it was met by the mobon of the 
Marquis of Lousdowne for going into Commitco on 
the Bdl Lord EUenborough urged the impro- 
priety of hurrying to a premature decision, a 
measure involving such momentous changes m 
the constitution of the Indian Govomraont — a 
Government which had stood the test of more than 
half a century , and was the oflspnng of men 
who stood in the foremost rank of practical states 
men. Lord McIvtDo and Mr Pitt Ho objected 
to the additional powers of the Board of Control, 
whicli would alter all the relations lictucen the 
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Board and tlie Court; of Directors, aud give to tlieBooKiii 
former a complete command over the latter , 
still further impairing that influence vdiich the 1833 
Court had hitherto hcneficiall}’- enjoyed, and which 
could not fail to be materiall}?' enfeebled by the loss 
of the China trade The proposed alterations in 
the organization of the Indian Governments would 
weaken, not strengthen, the administration, by 
vesting absolute power in the hands of the Go- 
vernor-General He concluded, b}'' moving an 
instruction to the Committee to omit all such 
clauses as tended to alter the constitution aud 
power of the Government of the several Presi- 
dencies in India The objections of Lord EUen- 
borough were repbed to bj^ the ]\Iarquis of Lans- 
downe, and supported by the Duke of Wellington ; 
and the amendment was negatived no further dis- 
cussion of any importance ensued • the clauses of 
the Bill were adopted with a few verbal amendments ; 
and the Bill was ordered for the third reading 
Prior to its passing into a law, a brief interval was 
suifered to elapse, in order to afford to the Pro- 
pnetors an opportunity of consideiing whether or 
not they would place their commercial rights m 
abeyance, and to the Court of Directors to decide 
what course they would recommend the Proprietors 
to pursue 

At a Court of Directors, held on the 12 th of 
August, it was moved by the Chairman and Deputy 
chairman, that the Court having unfortunately failed 
in their endeavours to obtain those modifications 
of the East India Bdl, which were essential to enable 
the Company satisfactorily to conduct the territorial 
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BooKiii Goyemment of India, regretted that they could not 
^ recommend to the Proprietors to place their com 
1 80. mercial rights m abeyance, with a view to their being 
contmuedmtheGovemmentmiderthe arrangementfl 
embodied in the Bill, and they, therefore, referred 
it, without any expression of opmion, to the Pro- 
prietors, to bo dealt with at their discretion A reso- 
lution was, however, adopted by the majonty of the 
Court, which, while it recapitulated the mostpolpable 
objections to the BiH, determined to recommend to 
the Propnetora to defer to the pleasure of both 
Houses of Parliament, and to consent to place their 
nght to trade m abeyance, m order to continue to 
exercise the Government of India for twenty years 
longer To this resolution a dissent was recorded 
by Mr ilai^onbanks, the choirmaD, and Mr 
I^Tgram, the deputy-chairman, in wluch, having 
explamed their motives for concumng in the 
former proceedmgs of the Court, which constituted 
the basis of the proposed comproinise, they objected 
to recommend to the Propnetors the relmquisli 
ment of their commercial rights , os the Bill had 
not provided for the conditions on wluch alono an 
equitable and safe compromise could liavo been 
effected They considered that the Propnetors 
were entitled, both in justice and equity, to a 
guarantee fund of at least three millions from the 
proceeds of their Commercial assets, and that 
the provision for publicity ns a rule 'iras indis 
pcnsablc to the independence of the Court of Di 
rectors Neither of these points had been con 
ceded, and, on the other Iinnd, although some Ini 
portnut iiwhfications had been made in the mo«t 
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obnoxious provisions of the BiU, yet others had book in 
been introduced vdnch rendered tlie sclieine still 
more objectionable The altciation in the consti- 1^33 
tution of tlie Indian Governments involved an 
unnecessary departure from the principles upon 
v'lncli the subordinate Presidencies had been con- 
ducted , and by vlncli they liad liecn held directly 
responsible to the authorities at Home. Instead 
of obviating the delay -which had been so much 
complained of, it ivoiild increase the evil , and, 
instead of relieving the Governor-General from a 
portion of his duties, it would impose upon him 
• additional labour and responsibility It also created 
a considerable additional charge upon India with- 
out conferring any adequate benefit; while it deprived 
it, in some measure, of those resources without 
which the financial means of that country, both as 
regarded Income and Remittance, would be put 
to great hazard of diminution and loss The transfer 
of the commercial Assets to Territory was lilcel}'- 
to occasion, not only a serious depreciation of pro- 
perty, but great disappointment and distrust, and, 
lastly, they apprehended that the Court of Directors 
would be converted into little else than a mere ui- 
strument for giving efiect to acts of the controlling 
Board ; and that it would be better that His Ma- 
jesty’s Government should at once openly and 
avowedly assume the direct administration of India, 
than attempt to maintain an intermediate body in 
deference to those- constitutional principles which 
led to its origmal formation under parhamentary 
regulation, but which was deprived by the present 
measure of its authority and rendered inefficient, 
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BOOKDL and converted into a mere useless charge upon the 
' revenues of India. Under these impressions, they 
I83S. could not consent to recommend to their constituents 
to confirm the compromise by consenting to place 
their Chartered Rights m abeyance under the pro- 
visions of the Bill* The reasons ■wduch induced 
the majority, while concumng in the objections of 
the Chairman and Deputy to many of the provi 
eions of the Bill, to recommend its acceptance to 
the Propnetors, were also put on record by several 
of the lending members of the Court, who adopted 
it as a lesser evil than its unquahfied rqection, 
the result of w^ich might be equally mjunous to • 
the pecuniary interests of the Company and the 
political mtere5ts of Indio. To carry on the trade 
would expose the Company to a destructive com 
petition, which would render it a source of loss to 
all concerned, and the nght of the Company to the 
commercial assets mightbe disputed, and thar value 
reduced to msigmficance, by bemg burthened witli 
tcmtonol d^bts, and debarred from the realisation 
of those demands which were justly due. With 
regard to the Government of India, the Court, 
though very mefficient as on administrative body, 
would still rctnm powers that might he beneficially 
exerted for the good of India, and that vould 
secure important infiacnce, such os the appointment 
of ifembers of Council at thosmcral Presidencies — 
the power concurrently with the Board, of appoint 
mg, and the absolute power of recalling the Gorernor 
of India and other high functionancs, the power 
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to repeal, alter, and amend the laws and regula- nooKiii 
tions enacted by the Local Legislature, and other 
judicious and useful provisions. If the Company 1833 
withdrew, what would be the result It was to be 
apprehended, that tlie administration would fall 
into less experienced hands, that India would be 
overrun and disturbed b}* commercial and political 
adventurers, and that the integrity of the British 
constitution would exist onl}^ by the sutfcrance of 
the minister who should hold an uncontrolled sway 
over twentj^’-two millions of annual revenue If 
the Company should abdicate their functions, those 
evils to India which were most to be deprecated 
and dreaded would probably be aggravated ; for the 
Ministers would be justified in assuming the entire 
administration and patronage of that vast empire 
to gratif)^ their political adherents, and strengthen 
their Parliamentary influence , and mflucnccd by 
these reasons, and by a consideration of the extent to 
which their pre^nous recognition of the basis of the 
arrangement implied their acquiescence,*the Com’t of 
Directors, mth the exception of the Chairman and 
Deputy, agreed to recommend to the Proprietors 
to assent to the plan of the Government. A 
General Court was in consequence held on the 13 th 
of August, when the resolutions of the Court of 
Directors and the minutes of the several members 
were laid before the meetmg. In conformity ivith the 
recommendationof the Court, a resolution was moved 
by Mr Handle Jackson, which, while it expressed the 


* Paper by II St St George Tucker, Esq , in explanation of his 
dissent from the propositions of the Chair Negociations Company’s 
Charter, p. 469 
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BOOK iiL entire concurrence of the General Court in tlie strong 
^ objections entertained by the Court of Directors to 
183S. tbe proviaionfl of the Bill, yet, referring to past pro- 
ceedings and looking to the difficult situation in 
which they were placed, declared it to be the inten 
tion of the Proprietors to defer to the determination 
of the Legislature, relying on its wisdom and 
justice, m the event of the expectation held out by 
His Majesty^s Ministers being disappomted, for such 
further legislative measures os the interests of 
India, and those of the East India Company, 
might require An amendment, dechirmg that the 
Propnetors could not^ with justice to themselves or 
the people of India, consent to place their commer 
cial charter m abeyance under the provisions of the 
Bill, was moved by Sir Charles Forbes, but it was 
rejected A ballot was then demanded on the 
ongiDol motion, which took place on the lOtli of 
August, and by a large majority decided the rclin 
quishment by the Company of their commercial 
cliaractcr, tfhd their acquiescence in the plan of the 
Jlmistry for tlie future government of Bntish 
India * The BUI passed the House of Lords on 
the 19th of August, and received the Royal ossent 
on the 20th 

Thus finally closed the commercial existence of 
the United Company of Merchants trading to the 
East Indies, who, ofier a remarkable career of per 

• Tbe ProprietoTi of E«»t lodls Stock bad lemnwd to perlld 
pete hi tbe hraUTetTOce of tbo Piulkmcnt < and tbli great qoettloa 
vms decided bj bule nwre than tvo baodred rote* i 
For tbe qaestlon 173 
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severing and spirited exertion, struggling boldly in book in. 
t the outset Avitli great and serious obstacles, and 
holding on an unflincliing course tlirongli good and 1833 
evil, had created and perpetuated a vast and valu- 
able trade, vliich, while it stimulated and rewarded 
the industry of the Eastern nations, contributed 
cs'^entially to the wealth, the prosperity, and the 
power of Great Britain It might seem to be an 
ungrateful requital of the unquestioned services of 
the Company to depiive them of the commerce which 
was their work, when they were beginning to reap 
the recompence of their energ}'" and perseverance; 
but the interests of the East India Comjiany were 
necessarily subordinate to those of the Empire, or 
rather were identihed with them , so that whatever 
they might be justly called upon to relinquish in 
their corporate character, they recovered 111 their 
capacity of citizens of the same state The general 
included the individual good, or if incompatible, 
the latter must necessarily be sacrificed to the for- 
mer The only question was, therefore, whether 
the discontinuance of the commercial character of 
the Company was for the benefit of the community ; 
and upon this head no reasonable doubt could be 
entertamed The necessity of that consolidation of 
resources and unity of design which, as we have 
already had occasion to observe, was indispensable in 
the early state of the Company’s commerce had long 
ceased to exist; and nothing now obstructed the 
free participation of the Enghsh merchant m the 
profits of Eastern commerce, except the privileges 
of his countrymen No further benefit could accrue 
to the state from the prolonged inviolability of 
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BOOK iiL these monopohes, and they ■were productive of poai 
^ tive prejudice to its commercial interests They ob- 
issa. etructed the natural expansion of the commerce 
through the greater boldness — it might be rash 
ness, of mdiYiduol enterprise They restricted the 
amounts of the export trade to limits Tyhich it iras 
likely that more ad-ronturous trade would overleap 
m China as it had done in India , and they kept up 
the cost of the pnnapol import beyond the level to 
■which it might be expected to he reduced by mer 
cantile competition Whatever the convenience or 
advantage to the Company ■which might be secured 
by tbe monopoly of the China trade, its contmuance 
was clearly uTeconcdeable ■with the interests of the 
nation, and it was the duty of those wlio presided 
over the afiairs of tbe Empire to require its re- 
Imquishment os soon os the time for which it hod 
been granted had expired 

If the commercial mtercsts of the Empire 
demanded the discontinimnco of the Company's 
incrcantdo character, those of India equally re 
quired the complete and final sovoninco of the 
incongruous functions of Sovereign and of Mer 
chant Tlicro might be some convenience m the 
command of a ready channel for remitting to 
England the mcons of paying the cqxinccs in 
cun^ on occoont of the Indian terntory, but 
this wns of little importance compared "with the 
opportunity whidi the cessation of the trade ntTorded 
for the concentration of the attention of the Com 
pany on the great duty of well go\'cming Indio, 
undistractcd the incompatible, and sometimes 
conflicting, objects of commercial speculation 
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Tlie plan of appropriating the whole of the com- 
mercial assets of the Company, as at first proposed, 
to the territorial resources of India, in considera- 
tion of the grant of an annuit}'-, secured upon its 
revenues, is not casil}’’ accounted for. The territory 
gained no advantage ; as, although it was relieved 
of a part of its liabilities, it was burthened vdth a 
heav}^ annual pa3nnent of perhaps rather more than 
equal amount, and the commerce reaped no benefit ; as 
there was ofiered onl}^ an annuity for a term of years, 
in place of an amount of capital 5aelding a larger 
income for ever. The arrangement consulted the 
benefit of neither party, and will probably be ulti- 
mately productive of embarrassment to both. The 
provision of a guarantee fund, enforced by the perse- 
verance of the Directors, may remedy part of the 
inconvenience ; but the amount of the principal set 
apart, was evidently insufficient. To most persons it 
would have seemed to be the simpler and the honester 
process to have sufiered the Company to realise and 
divide their capital, as far as them means extended, 
any surplus being applied, as legallj'- applicable, to the 
discharge of the territorial debt. The only reason as- 
signed by the President of the Board of Control for 
not following this course, was the proposed continu- 
ance of the Government of India to the Company, upon 
the principle of them being connected with the country 
by a pecuniary mterest Without some such link, 
he observed, there could be no greater propriety 
m entrusting the administration of India to the 
Company than to any other incorporated associa- 
tion Had this objection been insurmountable, there 
would probably have been no great difficulty in 
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BooKm. deviBing a preferable substitute, for, altbougli the 
East India Company included a fair proportion of 
1835. indiYidualfl well acquainted ■with Tndifl, and ■well 
fitted to be intrusted with the conservancy of its 
interests, yet, as a body, it was open to the unputa 
tions cast upon it m the House of Commons, and, in 
the majority of its members, presented no peculiar 
adaptation to the important office which it was to 
be empowered to discharge. 

Whatever might be thought of the unfitness of the 
East India Company, that of the Supreme Legisla 
tore had been most unequivocally exhibited in the 
course of the discussionB upon the Eenewnl of the 
Company’s Charter It was not merel/ indifierenc© 
with which the subject ■was treated in both Houses 
ofParboment, but feelings of impatience and disgust 
were unmistakeably manifested upon almost every 
occasion m which the members were called upon to 
pronounce a decision essential to the well bcmg of 
the people of Indio, and to the most important m 
teresta, not of India alone, but, m connection ■with 
India, of the Umted Kmgdom That sucli a mood of 
the parliamentary mmd is likely to be permanent is 
be expected from the constitution of Parliament, tlio 
members of which arc necessarily pn>occupicd by 
details of more immediate and local, although fre- 
quently insignificant, importance, and ■i\ho have 
neither the information requisite to form correct 
■views of the condition and necessities of a remote and 
unknown region , nor enjoy the leisure, nor fccltlic 
obhgation, to acquire iL As long os this ignorance, 
and its natural consequence, mdifiercncc, pre;^!^, 
it IS m vain to look to Parliament for n vigilant and 
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wise giiardiansliip of the affairs of India ; and it will bookih 
most assuredly ever evince a disposition to resign 
the management entirely into the hands of the isss 
Minister of the day, who wdl thus be invested with 
absolute and uncontrolled authority over the Indian 
Government That he will render such power 
subservient to the command of a dominant in- 
fluence in Parliament, is nothing more than the 
necessary consequence of the dependance of minis- 
terial vitality upon parliamentary majorities ; and 
an abuse of power can scarcely be avoided, unless 
a competent check be provided in the intermediate 
existence of. an independent and influential body, 
interested m the welfare of our Indian Empire, 
competent to decide upon aU questions affectmg its 
prosperity and perpetuation, enjoymg the confidence 
and support of the pubhc, and commanding that 
weight in the dehberations of the Legislature, 
and the measures of the Admimstration of the 
day, which shall protect the people of India against 
the encroachments of the one and the neghgence 
of the other In which way this may best be 
accomplished, it may not be easy to deteimme ; but 
in the case under consideration, however imperfect 
might have been the organisation of the Company, 
it was fortunate that the Court of Proprietors, in 
concert with their executive representatives, the 
Court of Directors, were left m the enjoyment of . 
their pohtical power An undue proportion was 
perhaps retamed by the Board of Commissioners ; 
but the attempt of the mmisters still further to 
enlarge the control of the Board, and to circum- 
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BooKHL Bcnbe the authority of the Directors was manfully 

and beneficially resisted. 

im It ifl unnecessary to repeat the objections which 
were urged to the proposed changes m the l^is 
lative powers, and the internal constitution of 
the Indian Government, which seem to have de- 
terred the minister firom carrying his plan into 
complete and consistent operation The con 
Bohdation of the laws afiectmg the different 
races and religions of the people of India into 
one uniform system, was soon shewn to be an im 
practicable and a dan^rous undertaking , and it 
was scarcely necessary to have nominated a special 
and e:q)ensive commission for the purpose of m 
qninng mto the powers of the esistmg courts, and 
the nature and operation of the laws in force, ns these 
were subjects quite within the reach of the judicial 
servants of the Company, ns well as the capnbi 
lity of suggestmg useful or necessary alterations 
The power of legislating for all persons, and for all 
Courts of Justice, was advantageously vested in the 
Supreme Government , hut it might be doubted 
whether the association of the Chief Justice as 
a legal member of the Council, would not ha\e 
more effectively and economically ans^vorcd tlio 
purpose, than the special appointment of an indi 
Tidual from England, unfamiliar with the law or the 
practice of the Indian Courts, and recommended by 
no remarkable forensic qualifications The concen 
tration of the Supreme Government m a Governor- 
General and Council of India, was well adapted to 
secure uniformity of design and cnergj of action , 
but it was iiicomplcto and contradictory in its 
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construction. The fourth Presidency was never book iir 
estahhshed the suggestion of the Court of Direc- ^ 
tors that the nomination of a Lieutenant-Governor 1833 
would better answer the purpose bemg tacitly adopted 
]!^o councd was attached to the office, nor to that of 
Governor of Fort William, which was somewhat in- 
compatibly combined with the appointment of Go- 
vernor-General of India. The Councils of Madras 
and Bombay were nevertheless retained, constituting 
adeparture from the origmal scheme, thejudiciousness 
of which, notAvithstanding the weight of the reasons 
by which it was influenced, may perhaps be ques- 
tioned. The other alterations were of minor con- 
sideration The augmentation of the Ecclesiastical 
establishment was probably not very urgently 
needed; but as it involved no additional burthen 
on the people of India, it was immaterial to them, 
and might be useful to the Christian community 
The extended liberty of access granted to Euro- 
peans, was also a matter of little miportance, as it 
was not hkely to be taken advantage of, nor was it 
subject to abuse as long as the power of legislating 
for Europeans was vested in the Supreme Government 
The provision for the four-fold nommation of can- 
didates for the civil service was quietly abandoned 
These changes were, therefore, in operative or imma- 
terial; those which were of real magnitude were 
not unpropitious to the good Government of India. 

The consequences to India of the measures which 
had been pursued in that country by the adnnnistra- 
tions which have passed under review, were through- 
out the whole period, progressively beneficial 
Tranquillity had been maintamed undisturbed m 
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BOOK m. the old temtones of the Company, and m thow 
more recently acquired, had not been allowed h 
1833 suffer any aenonfl or durable interruption In 
temational peace had also been upon the whoh 
successfully enforced , and the results of tht 
suppression of rapine and war were everywhert 
manifested in the mcrease of agriculture and popu 
lation. Although the systems of judicature ond 
pohce which prevailed in the Company's provmcefi 
laboured under many unperfections, yet much hod 
been done towards their improvement, and they 
Were still the objects of the unremitting care of the 
Government The steps which had been taken 
towards the prolonged at^ustment of the revenue 
of the Upper Ppovmces promised to hnng that 
long agitated question to a satisiactory conclusion , 
and the attention of the Government to the 
ameUoration of the intellectual and moral condition 
of the people was beginning to produce the on 
ticipated advantages Much undoubtedly remained 
to be effected to counterpoise the evils which arc 
inseparable from the nature of the conneaion that 
subsists between the Government of India and its 
subjects — the unnatural rule of foreign masters 
differing in ongm, language, civdisation, and re- 
ligion — ^whose only sympathy with the natives 
of India arises from a sense of duty, not from 
identit) of interests or reciprocity of fechng , 
who ba\e no permanent stake in the countr}, 
no personal pndo in its cmbclhshracnt, no per 
Bonal profit in its improvement — to whom, m short, 
it can never bo a liome* It is by this inhc 
rent and irremcdioblo defect, that the mam faults 
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of the Indian Government — the costly and com- 
plicated machinery of an administration ill-suited 
to the condition of the societ}'^ on which it has 
been forced — the slow and imperfect distribution 
of justice, the feeble and vicious organisation of 
the pohce, the perpetual and exhaustmg di’ain 
upon the pubhc revenue — are to be accounted 
for ; and not by an}’’ want of wisdom or benevolence 
in tliose who have been entrusted with the pro- 
sperity of India, and wlio have always assiduously 
and earnestl}’’ laboured for the good of the people. 
jN’or have the}'' laboured in vam For, although the 
country has suiFered, and must ever suffer, many 
and great disadvantages from the substitution of 
strangers for its own functionaries, its own chiefs, 
its own sovereigns, it has been, in some degree, 
compensated for their loss, by exemption from 
the fatal consequences of native mis-rule — by pro- 
tection against external enemies — by the perpetua- 
tion of mternal tranquiUity — by the assured secu- 
rity of person and of property — by the growth of 
trade — the increase of cultivation — and the pro- 
gressive mtroduction of the arts and sciences, the 
intelligence and civdisation of Europe. 
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Page 41. 

Declaration on the part of the Right Honorable the Governor 
General in Council^ 2^th February, 1824 

Durmg a long course of years, tHe relations of peace and 
finendslup have been estabbsbed between tbe Honorable 
East India Company and the state of Ava, by pubbc en- 
gagements, and by the mutually beneficial intercourse of 
trade and commerce The Supreme Gov-eimment of India, 
scrupulously adhenng to the obhgation of pubhc faith, and 
cordially sohcitous to cultivate a good understanding ^with 
all surroimdmg states, has never ceased to manifest, in a 
special degree, its desire to cement and improve the relations 
of amity, subsisting with the Court of Ava, It is notorious, 
however, that, notwithstandmg the umformly pacific and 
conciliatory demeanour of the British government, the 
sovereign of Ava has, in repeated instances, committed or 
sanctioned acts of provocation and aggression which have 
more than once placed the two countries on the brink of 
hostihties, and the natural consequences of which have been 
averted only by the moderation and forbearance of the 
British power, conscious of its superior strength and 
resources, and naturally disposed to make the largest allow- 
ances for the pecuhar character of the people and the 
Government 
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Nd» 1 Of IstCf thfl Bufiii&p monstchi flfflbold^ned hy s cireer 
~ ~ of tracceaidbl enoroacKmcint ag ainrt tli© petty BtAtfts inter 
venmg between the two empires and more eapeoalty elated 
by the concjuest of Aasam, haa dared to offw injury to the 
British power, trader oromnstancee of studied insult, 
menace, and defiance, such as no Government, alrve to a 
sense of honour, and duly mindful of its safety and best 
mtereet, can suffer to pass unavenged- 

In the prosecution of a amgnlatly wanton and unfounded 
claim to the island of Shapuree, sitnated at the Sonthem 
extremity of the Chittagong distnct, the Borman cduef, 
styled the Eajah of Amcan, addressed a letter to the 
Governor General m August last, demanding, under the 
imphed alternative of rupture with the state of Ava, the 
removal of a small guard which had been stationed on that 
island, as an arrangement purely of pohee. No time was 
lost m replying to this letter, by a temperate oxpoation of 
the undeniable title of the British Gcrornmont to the place, 
as established no less by its position on the British cdo of 
the tnuji channel of the Nof than by tbo mdisputable 
endenco of the puhho records. The Governor-General on 
the same occasion ex prea s ed his persuasion that the tone 
assumed m the Bajoh s letter had been adopted without duo 
reflection, and that neither that, nor the abrupt and unwor- 
rantablo demand for the evacuation of Shapurco, could have 
been authonsod by the Goremmont of Avo. An offer was 
ferther made, should the arguments contamed m the letter 
fiol to satufy the Kajah s mind, as to the jui tico of our 
title, to depute an officer during the approaching cold season 
to afford additional oiqilanatioa on tho spot, and to adjust 
oil disputed boundary qncsOona appcrtaimng to tho Chitta 
gong frontier m concert with commisnonors from Arracan- 
Some of tho subordmato Arracaneso authonties having 
provicmsly deebred, m wntmg, to tho local officers of the 
Chittagong district, that tho Bntuh guard, if not speedily 
withdrawn from tho island of Shapureo, would bo oltacVed 
and forcibly oiqxillcd they were, in reply, dutmctly warned, 
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under orders from the Governor-General in Council, that No I 

any such procedure must be resented by the British Govern- 

ment as an act of positive hostihty, and be punished accord- 
ingly 

The language of the Burmahs, in their official commum- 
cations with the British officers, had been ever of a smgu- 
larly boastful, assuming, and even msolent strain, and 
advertmg to this habitual extravagance of tone, and to the 
fact that the Government of Ava itself had never raised a 
claim, nor addressed any representation to the Supreme 
Government on the subject of this paltry object of conten- 
tion, it was not imagmed that the Arracanese rulers seri- 
ously meditated the execution of their threat 

It was therefore, with equal astonishment and indignation 
that the Governor-General in Council learnt early in October 
last, that the Burmese chiefs of Arracan, called the four 
Eajahs, after suddenly assembhng an tmusual force at their 
frontier posts on the Naf, had, under cover of the night, 
dehberately attacked our guard on the island, consisting 
of a J emadar and twelve privates of the Chittagong Provin- 
cial Battalion, whom they forced to retire after killing and 
wounding six of our men The Eajahs at the same time 
sedulously promulgated, both verbally and m writing, that 
they had acted under the authority of a mandate from the 
Sultan of Ava, and that any attempt of the British Govern- 
ment to recover possession of what that Grovernment had 
solemnly declared to be its unquestionable right, would be 
followed by an mvasion of the eastern districts of Bengal, 
for which purpose the forces of the Burman Empire were 
advancmg to the frontier In a letter also addressed shortly 
afterwards by the Rajah of Arracan to the Governor- General, 
that chief had the unparalleled audacity to declare, that the 
party on the Island of Shapuree had been destroyed in pur- 
suance of the commands of the great Lord of the Seas and 
Earth , that if the British Government wanted tranquilhty, 
it would allow the matter to pass ; but if it should rebuild a 
stockade on the island, the city of Dacca and hloorsheda- 
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No. I bftd, wluoli onginillj l>e]onged to the great Arracjm Eajali, 
would bo taken from it by force of arma. 

No comments can be ne^ed to illustrate the character of 
prooeedinga-thua pushed to the extreme of mimlt. and defi 
anoe, by a people who notwithstanding their barbarous oha 
racter, and extravagance of national pnde, are by no means 
Ignorant of the prmaplee and observances which ordinarily 
regulate the mteroourBe between independent atates, and 
who, as their whole condoot end language have shown, can 
feel keenly enough, m their own case, any supposed infiuo- 
tion of national rights or honour If any additional mr 
cnmstonce wore wanted to demonstrate to the conviction of 
the whole world, the utterly wanton as well as gross nature 
of the uyury thus oSered to a fi7endly power in a tune of 
profound peace, and when no question or discussion had 
arisen between the two governments, it will -bo found m the 
&ctT that recently these voiy oScers have professed their per- 
fect willingness that Shapnreo should bo consdcred neutral 
ground — thus acknowledging the dubious nature of the 
Barman title, and insidiously tcoadenng a proposition ot this 
late penod of the season which if odvancod m proper Ian 
guage by their Government on the first conimcncomont of 
the discQgnon, would probably have been aoented to the 
British anthontics, as an admissible compromise, whore the 
object in dispute was so utterly ■vrorthleas and unimportant 
The first impulse of the British Government, on learning 
the outrage at Shapurce, wijs naturally to take into its own 
hands the instant chastisement of its authors, by fitting out 
an expedition to attack any osaaHablo pomts in Arracan 
But vanous considcmtions induced the Governor General, 
subsequently, to pause in the adoption of this course. On 
farther reflection, it appeared possible that the King of Ava 
might have been mifllcd by false and mtorosted reports or 
that the name of tbar sovereign might have been used with 
out authority by the Kajohs of Arracan and Ilanire who^ 
intcmpcroto and oven insolent language had on former occa 
fions, exatod the senous displeasure of the Bntish Govern 
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ment It -was deemed, at aU events, a step vrortliy tlie 
magnanimity of a powerful nation, and consistent witli our 
umform policy towards tlie state of Ava, to afford to the 
Burman monarch an opportunity of disavowing and making 
atonement.for what we were willing to considei , in the first 
mstance, as the unauthorized act of a subordinate authority. 
Under this view, a letter was addressed to the ministers of 
the King of Ava, m the foim of a declaration on the part of 
the Grovemoi-Greneral, explaining m decided, hut moderate 
language, the sentiments to which the occurrence at 
Shapuree had given nse on our part demandmg repara- 
tion for that outrage, by the disgiace and punishment of its 
immediate authois , and solemnly warning the Burman 
Government of the consequences which must inevitably 
attend a refusal to comply with this just demand, and to 
repress, m fiituie, the msolence and hostihty of tone which 
its local officers had invariably assumed at every pomt where 
they had come m contact with the British power, whether in 
Chittagong or Assam Copies of this letter were forwarded 
to the capital of Ammerapoora, by two separate channels 
about the middle of November last/ 

Conformably with the mtention avowed m the letter to 
the Court of Ava, the Governor- General in Council, at the 
same time despatched re-infoi cements to Chittagong, in 
ordei to ensure the safety and restore the tranqmUity of 
that district which had been so seriously disturbed by the 
conduct of the Burmese, and likewise to overpower any 
opposition that might be made to the re-occupation of the 
island of Shapuree On the arrival of the force m the Naf 
iivei, the limited objects with which it had been deputed, 
and the pacific intentions of the British Government pending 
the reference to the Court of Ava, were distmctly explamed 
to the Arracanese authorities, both by the magistrate of the 
district, and the officer commandmg the troops, and so 
perfectly disposed were the Burmese to credit our assurances, 
that an intercourse was speedily re-estabhshed between the 
officers and the functionaries of both states, on the most 
friendly and confident footing 
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No. L For a tune hopes were entertamed, that tho difierences 
■ — ■ with the Bonneee ought be amicably adjusted on terms 
consiatent with the national honour, and that the Bnrtnan 
Government would consent to the definition of such a 
boundary between the two oountnes, as would obviate the 
future ooourrenoe of dilutes and TTnwtmHff nr fftndin g on the 
south-east frontier 

About the middle of Januaiy, thm panfin aspect of 
affairs was suddenly changed, and all fiiendly interoomso 
suspended, by the arrival of a mihtaiy officer of the highest 
rank, at the head of large re-mfbroements, accompamed by 
two commisHi oners from the capital, vested with extensive 
powers, and bringing positive orders to dislodge the English, 
at whatever hazard, from the island of Shapnree. The 
purport of these orders was ostentatiously proclaimed with 
a distinct intiroation, that any attempt on our part to inter 
Tupt their execution, would be considered tantamount to a 
declaration of war between the two states. The first act of 
the commjsnoners was to cross over, in state, to the disputed 
island, obviously for the purpose of recovering a nominal 
poaseaaiou the Bntish detachment having been p re vi ously 
withdrawn, m consequence of tho nnheftithmeas of tho spot. 
The following day, they succeeded in decoying to the ihoro 
two of tho officers of tho Honournblo Company’s armed 
vessels in tho Naf, whom, with their boats crew, they 
treacherously seized, m defiance of the laws of good Cuth 
and hospitahty and imprisoned and detained them for nearly 
a month, expressly on the ground of their having anchored 
their ships off the island of Shapurcc. Shortly afterwards, 
the standard of tho Barman empire was hoisted by stealth, 
during tho night, on the disputed ground, an act which, 
however contemptible in itself^ must ncccsranly bo regarded 
as a farther pledge of the obstinate determination of tho 
Bunnan Government to cony its point, even at tho known 
hazard of involving the two nations in war 

Dunng all this ponod tho King of Am has mamtamed a 
haughty and crtitcmptuous nlcncc on the sutpect of iho 
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reraonstiance addressed to tlic Buimesc Court more than 
three montlis hack The above document must liave 
leached the cnpiUal some time previous to the deputation of 
the commissioners, and the Governor-General in Council is 
hence compelled to interpret the acts and declaration of 
those ministers, ns the only answer ivhich the Government 
of Ava deigns to return 

Wliilst the Bntish territories on the southern frontier 
lia-\c been thus actually Molatcd under circumstances of 
peculiar and aggravated insult, the language and proceedings 
of the Burmese, on the north-east frontier of Bengal, have 
evinced more extensive and mischievous designs of aggres- 
sion, and leave no rational ground to doubt that the King 
of Ava has deliberately resolved to pursue the schemes 
avow’ed by his ofBccrs, in contempt of the rights and dignity, 
and in open defiance of the Bntish Government. 

For many years past, the parties dindmg authonty, and 
strugglmg for ascendancy in the Eaj of Cachar, had inces- 
santly applied to the Bntish Government, soliciting it to 
interfere, as the paramount state, to settle the affaus of that 
country Its internal dissensions had frequently distmbed 
the tranquilhty of the adjoining distnct of Sylhet, and the 
Governor- General in Council having satisfied himself, that 
Cachar was altogether independent of the Burmese, and that 
the measure could afford no just ground of umbrage to that 
Government, adopted a resolution on the 19 th June last, to 
take the country avowedly undei protect] on, on the usual 
conditions of pohtical dependence Whilst arrangements 
and negotiations were in tram for defirung the terms of our 
connection with the chief, whom it was determmed to re- 
instate m possession, and who was residmg under British 
protection withm the Honourable Company’s temtoiy, 
intelhgence arrived from Assam, that the Burmese were 
preparmg an army to invade and conquer Cachar. The 
Governor- General’s agent on the north-east frontier, lost no 
time m addressmg letters to the Burmese governor of 
Assam, briefly appnsing him of the nature of our views 
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and meaaurefl m regard to the of Coohar, and cafling 
upon lum to deaurt firon aa^ project of molGstuig tiiat 
country The outrage at Shapuree having in the interral 
ooourred, the agent subsequently warned the Barman 
authontiee, under the expteas inrtmctiona of Govenunent, 
that their occupation of Cachat would not be permitted, ai, 
independently of the resolution recently taten by the Bntiah 
Government to protect that temtory, it bould not, trlthout 
a culpable derehctian of duty, and a diar^ard of the 
plamert masuna of prudence, allow the Burmese to advance 
tnloppoeed to a position, the command of which would bo 
greatly facflitate the execution of the threat of invaaion, 
tepeatedly pronounced by their countrymen m Other quartCTB. 
The only answer returned to theee communicationa was 
that orders had amved Eom the Eng of Ava, to follow up 
and apprehend ceitam ilunniporusn chiela (peaceably 
reading within the Bntiah temtory), whenever they might 
be ibund that these ordeii would be executed without any 
respect to temtory or junsdiobon and that the Bunnaha 
whre not to bo hindorod from carrying mto effect the man 
dates of their sovereign, by tny opposition which the Bntiah 
duthdntics might ofier 

It Boou appeared, that an army had boon aasomblcd m 
the Borman dependency of Munnipore, as well as in Assam, 
for the execution of the fresh purpoeo of aggression now 
distinctly threatened- 

On the advxmco of the invading forco from the castwafd, 
the acting magistrate of Sylhet add ress ed lottcra of rcraon 
Btranco, under the orders of Qoremmont, to the military 
chiofr m command, of a purport and tendency siniilar to 
those which had been prcmously transmitted to the com 
mondcr of the forces m Awiam- 

Totally disregarding, however, the mbmation thus cx 
phatly given by the Bntuh Qoremment of its detemuna 
tion to resist their occupation of Cachar, on grounds tho 
justice of which cannot bo questioned and anxious only to 
effect their object of concentrating n largo ormy on the 
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immediate frontier of the Company’s possessions, tlie pai-ties 
from tlie nordiward and eastward liurried on, by forced - 
marclies, in avowed defiance of onr remonstrances, and 
effected a junction at Jattiapore, only five miles fiom the 
frontier of Sylbet, where they entrenched themselves in ex- 
tensive and formidable stockades Happily, a party of 
observation had been advanced to tlie frontier on the fii-st 
intelhgence of the near approach of tlie forces of the hang 
of Ava, of sufficient strength to keep them in check, and 
prevent any actual violation of the Britisli territory in that 
quarter But the mjury abeady sustamed by their advanee 
has been serious, no less to the suffering country of Cachaa, 
than to the district of Sylhet, throughout which a general 
alarm has been spread, causmg many of our Byots to 
abandon their homes, and materially impeding the collec- 
tion of the pubhc revenues 

The conduct and declarations of the Burman commander 
on the Sylhet frontier have unequivocally disclosed, if 
indeed any further proofs were wantmg, the ambitious 
designs and insufferable ariogance of the Couit of Ava 

After long detainmg and giossly msulting the vakeel, 
and successive messengeis deputed to their camp by the 
Governor- General’s agent, they notified m a letter to Mr 
Scott, that they had entered the coimtry of Cachar to 
restore the Eajah, and to follow up and seize the Munnipoo- 
nan chiefs wherevei they might be found, knowing well at 
the time, that the whole of those chiefs had obtained an 
asylum withm the British provmces “ Sliould (they ob- 
served) Choijeet, Maijeet, and Gumbheer Smg, and the 
Cossayers enter the Enghsh terntones, apprehend and de- 
liver them, to save any bleach of friendship So domg, no 
lupture will take place, and the commercial mtercourse now 
in existence, will contmue If the Cossayers enter the 
English terntones, and their surrender is refused, and if 
they receive protection, be it known, that the oiders of the 
most fortimate sovereign are, that, without reference to any 
country, they must be pursued and apprehended ” 

VOL m F P 


No I 
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No. L Whilst occupying their threatening position m Cachar, 
— the generals of the THng of Ava had, moreover, planned 
the oon<juert of Jyntia, another petty chiefiihip situated 
Eiinilarly ^th Cachar m regard to the Bntiah frontier 
but which having formodj been restored as a gift to the 
Eajah B family by the Bntuh Government, after a tempo- 
rary convnlaion, waa more distinctly recognised as a depen 
denoy of Bengal The Bajah of Jyntia, m a letter addressed 
to him by the Burmese commanders, was called upon to 
acknowledge sabmianon and allegiance to the King of 
Ava, and to repair fordiwith to the Bnrman camp A de- 
monstration was fhrther actually made against Jyntia to 
enforce the above requisition, when the Bntish troops frus- 
trated the execution of this hostile and menacing encroach 
ment 

Two successive rJieoks sustamed by the amuca of his 
Burmese Majesty on the Sylhet frontier, at length induced 
their partial retreat from the threatoimg position which 
thoy had taken up m that quarta* One party however 
stni mamtams its poation m Gaohar, and the rotunmcnt of 
the Assamese force, which had taken post more immediately 
on the Bntiah frontier, hnji been made imdor circumstances 
mdicaUng no retractatian of the hostilo dcaigni of the go- 
vemment. The officers and men also of the Honourable 
Company s armed vessel Sopha have boon released, but no 
kind of apology or explanation of their detention has been 
offered by the chiefs who committed that ontnigc 

From the fon^mg detail it will bo evident, that m o 
season of profound peace, and wholly withont provocation, 
the Court of Ammerapoora has grossly and wantonly violated 
the relations of friendship so long cstnbhshcd between the 
two states and by the hostile conduct and language of its 
officers, and the actual advance of its forces to several and 
widely distant pomts of our frontier, has compelled tho 
Bntish Government to toko up arms not lc« in eclf-dcfcncc, 
than for tho aswtion of its rights, and tho vindicatjon of 
its insulted dignity and honour 
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The scornful silence maintained by the sovereign of Ava, 
aftei the lapse of so many months, and the commission of 
lenewed outiages and msiilts in that mterval, obviously by 
his sanction and command, evmce, that all prospect of an 
honourable, and satisfactory adjustment of our differences, 
by correspondence and negociation, is at an end At the 
same time, the season for military operations is rapidly pass- 
mg aivay, and it hence becomes mdispensable, whilst an 
effort may yet be made, to adopt measures, without delay, 
for repellmg the dangers which menace the eastern districts, 
and for placmg the safety of our frontier beyond the leach 
of the capnce and violence of the Burman monarch 

The Governor- General m Council has therefore ordered 
the advance of the force assembled at Gowalpareh, mto the 
territory of Assam, to dislodge the enemy from the com- 
manding position which they occupy at the head of the Bur- 
hampootei, and is prepared to piusue such other measmes 
of offensive warfare as the honour, the mterests, and the 
safety of the British Govemnment demand recourse to at 
the present crisis 

Anxious, however, to avert the calamities of war, and 
retammg an unfeigned desiie to avail itself of any pioper 
opemng which may arise for an accommodation of differ- 
ences with the Kin g of Ava, before hostihties shall have 
been pushed to an extreme length, the British Government 
wdl be prepaied even yet to listen to pacific overtures on 
the pait of his Burmese Majesty, provided that they are 
accompanied with the tender of adequate apology, and in- 
volve the concession of such terms as are mdispensable to 
the future security and tranqmUity of the eastern frontier 
of Bengal — By Command of the Right Honourable the 
Governor-General m Council, 

GEORGE SWINTON, Secretary. 


No I 
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Vaqe 116 

Prodamation by Bngadter Q^nercl Str AfiAxhald Cao^MI, 
K C and K,CTS^ Cornmander of ike English Army 
DtfCflTtAcr, 1824 

Wo. u. Inhabitanta of Pegu I Wliat folly can octuato you to 

attempt any further opposttioa to the Bnbah anna you 

knoT7 and have seen how weat and contemptible all the 
efforta of the Burma army have proved m combat with the 
troopa I have brought agtunrt them 

Againrt you, inhabitants of the anacnt kingdom of Pogu, 
and the noble Tahea mce, we do not wish to wngo war 
We know the opprefflion and tyranny under which you have 
been labouring for a length of tunc by tho cruel and brutal 
conduct of the Burmese Govcrnpaent towards you. They 
acknowledge you by no other title than the degradmg and 
Ignominious appellation of Slaves. Compare, therefore, your 
condition with the comfort and happmeas of tho four man 
time provinces, Mergui To, Tavoy and Martaban now under 
tho protection of the Ehighsh flag follow their cxamplo to 
enjoy their blcssmga, by placing yourselves under my pro- 
tection it 18 a duty you owe to your agod and infirm 
parents, to all your fcmalo relatives, your wives and inno- 
cent children, mstend of keeping them and yourselves m 
constant terror of your bves, and hLo wild beasts frequent 
mg tho jungles and that m tiymg to support the hopclcsa 
cause of your merciless conqueror^ tho Burmese Choo«o 
from among yourselves a ChicH and I will acknowledge 
him. 
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III. 

Page 212. 

« 

Death af Dowlat Rao Sindhia Extract from the dispatch of 

Major Stewart, Resident, Gwalior, 22nd March, 1827. 

Sutherland’s Political Sketches, p 155. 

“ About nine o’clock yesteiday morning aborseman came No III 

at full speed from tbe ]\laba Raja’s camp to tbe residency, 

witb a message from Hindoo Rao, statmg that the Maha 
Raja had expressed an anxious ivish to see me, and begging 
that I would as soon as possible proceed to the palace 
Conceivmg that the Maha Raja must be m his last moments, 

I instantly mounted a horse, and, accompanied by Captam 
Dyke alone, I reached the palace m a very short time after 
I had received this message. I found an anxious ciowd 
outside, and all the chiefe and people of respectabihty 
assembled m the different apartments of the palace As 
soon as I met Hindoo Rao, I anxiously mquired after the 
Maha Raja Hindoo Rao said that he was very ill, and 
that I should see him immediately, etc , etc Dunng this 
conversation, messages were earned backwards and for- 
wards, from the intenor apartments, where the Maha Raja 
was, and it was at last announced that H H was ready to 
receive me I proceeded to his apartment, accompamed by 
Hmdoo Rao, Raojee Khasjee Walla, Atmaram Pundit, and 
perhaps there were one or two more Captain Dyke 
also accompamed me H H lay, or rathei rechned, on a 
couch supported by pillows, and a number of female ser- ' 
vants were in attendance around him Behind a purdah 
close to him were Baeza Baee, Rookma Baee, and Bala 
Baee, and theii attendants I was much shocked to ob- 
serve the sad change that had taken place in the hlaha 
Raja’s appearance his arms and upper part of his body had 
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No. nL become quite emsoAted , bu belly and lower ertremitiefl 

were greatly swelled I went up to him, took his hand in 

mine, leant over him so as to hear what he. might say 
Ho remamed silent for some tune, apparently unable to 
speak- At last he said, m a distmct and audible voice, so 
as to be hoard by every one present, and even I believe 
behind the purdah, I wiA you to do whatever yon think 
proper (“ Jo toom mootuaib jano to Awv”) I rephed, that 
every thing should bo aranged according to His Highness s 
wishetf, and I added some words of consolation, and said I 
trusted by the blessing of God he would yet recover He 
appeared affected and aaid, By the sight of you, and your 
friendship (“ Ap k« dekfau as, our ap ko moh;ubt>tt as") but 
ho could not finish the sentence. A long pause now ensued 
and I at last said Is there any thing else that your High 
neo would wish to aay to mo." He rephed I have a great 
dpol to say to you ( Bfumieru aa hJaia hx/”). But after 
waiting a oonuderaldo tune ho could add no more. I then 
propos^ to retire mto another room for a ihort tune, and 
to return when iffis Highneo might r esiv e a little and bo 
able to speak. This was agreed to by all present. "When 
I was about to retiro, I heard the voice of Baeaa Baeo 
suggesting that Hr Panton ahould be sent for I aakod the 
^fahft if it was his wish that that gentleman should bo 
called, when His Highneas made a fiunt sign of assent. 

* I have been thus porticular m gmng the expr es si ons 
used by the Maha Haja on this occasion, aa they wore pro- 
bably the last words ho uttered I had not retired above 
an hoar to au upper apartment when the screams of females 
announced that the Moha Bi^as hfo had fied 

“ It would bo difficult lor mo to give any odequato notion 
of the scone that ensued the cxics of women and tho 
lameutationB of men, tho uproar, and tho tumult, were 
beyond all descnptioiL 

“ "With reference to what I havo stated m the last para 
graph of my letter of tho 20th instant, I immediately deter 
mined to remain at the palace till tho Jfaha Baja s body 
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sliould be carried to the funeral pile, and a request to that no. hi 

effect was also made to me bj Hindoo Eao, and tbe other 

prmcipal persons present It was very satisfactory to me to 
find, that though there was a great appearance of grief, 
there were none of the appearances that indicated an in- 
tended Suttee When a woman intends to ascend the 
flineral pile of her husband, her grief assumes a more 
subhme character she sheds no tears, she makes no lament- 
ation, she lays aside her veil, and no longer conceals 
herself from the sight of men There were none of these 
signs When, therefore, I was informed that the Baeza 
Baee had declared she would follow the Maha Raja, I was 
certain that .it would not be difficult to restrain her For 
this purpose, however, I was called on to speak to the lady, 
with only a tlim piece of cloth held up by two females 
between us 

‘‘ It IS not necessary to detail all that was said on this occa- 
sion I terminated the discussion by assuming the autho- 
rity which the Maha Raja’s dymg declaration had, I said, 
given me, and I desired that she would withdraw to her 
own apartments She was at last dragged away by her 
female attendants Shortly after, a memorandum consistmg 
of seven articles was brought to me, puiporting to be the 
Maha Raja’s last will but not bearing his signature, the 
prmcipal of which were, the Maha Raja’s declared rnten- 
tion to adopt a son , the appointment of Hindoo Rao to be 
the supei intend ant, and another person to be the Mookhtar. 

In case of the birth of a son, he is to be heir to the pos- 
sessions ; “ and,” it is added, “ that the adopted son shall 
be obedient to the orders of the Maha Raja and the Baeza 
Baee as long as they hve ” For the fulfilment of all these 
mtentions he appeals to the support of the British Govern- 
ment 

It was a smgular and a melancholy sight to see the Maha 
Raja dressed in his last apparel, adorned with jewels and 
pearls, seated in his palankeen with his face uncovered, as if 
stdl ahve, accompamed by all his state-elephants and led 
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No. UL hoTBee, set out on tins last procession He whs occom 
— — ' — pamed to the funeral pile by alincwt every man m camp 
and the tears of the mnlbtnde showed, that however dcfi 
cient m many of the qoahties of a good prmce, he was 
neither a cruel nor a tyrannical eovereigiu The ilahs Eaja 
was by no means de£aent m understanding, to which 
indeed be owed the salvation of his state amid the wreck of 
the Mahratta Empire. In convemtion, the comparisons 
and lUastrations he used were frequently very etnkmg and 
happy His temper was mild and gentle in the extreme, 
though hiB courage was never douhted Whatever may 
have been the vices and crimes of his youth (and these I 
bcheve are more to be ascribed to evil counseDars than to 
himself), his latter years have been un marled by any gross 
violation of morality Apathy and indolence were his 
beeettmg faults, which through life prevented him from 
ever executing the duties of a sovereign with efficiency 
On the whole, when it is consdered that he was raised to a 
sovereignty at that tune the most extensre in India, at the 
early age of fourteen, and that ho was brought up irem 
childhood amid the scenes of troachory and rapamty that 
characteriM a hlahratta camp, it is caty to find on excuse 
for many of the errors and vices of his reign If in any 
part of this dispatch I have transgressed the rules of official 
correspondence, I trust the occasion will plead my excusc- 
I should bo msenaihlo indeed, if I could, with feelings un 
moved, report the death of o chief whom I have long 
known, and with whom I may of late bo said to have been 
on terms of intimacy Nor is it the least affecting carcum 
stance attendmg his death, that the last act of his life showed 
his unbounded confidonco in the justice and generosity of 
the Bntish Government'’ 
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Page 296 . 

Initial Proceedings tn adjusting Pevenue Settlements of a Per- 
gunna, in the Western Provinces. From the Meerut Ma- 
gazine, vol. iv , p 347. 

When the survey of the Pergunna was completed, and No iv 

ready for settlement, the collector, after examinmg the re- 

cords of his office to ascertam the fiscal history and pro- 
prietary changes which had transpired in every village, 
issued a proclamation to the effect that his tent would he 
pitched at Shahjehanpore, in the centre of the Pergunna, 
on the 5th of December The proclamation was not issued 
in the usual chuspaneedu shood style, hut to every chuprassee 
were allotted ten villages in one vicmage, in each of which he 
was to publish three different times, by beat of drum, that 
the twenty years’ settlement was about to take place, and 
that any man who had any claim to be adjusted of any kind 
connected with the settlement was to make his appearance, 
whether Chokeydar, Asamee, Coparcener, or Lumberdar 
The number of people that this drew together was astonish- 
ing , not only all the htigants but all the tumashabeens of the 
neighbourhood were attracted to the spot There were 250 
villages in the Pergunna,' and there must have been 
at least 3,000 men present whenever the Cutcherry hour ap- 
proached The Comitia were invariably held m the open air, 
and regularity in so large a crowd was preserved in the follow- 
ing way A space of about forty feet square was marked out 
by ropes, withm which no one was allowed to come, except 
for special reasons A mound was raised in the middle of 
one side of the square, on which the Collector, one oi two 
of his Omlah, and visitors and fhends from Cantonments 
^ourselves amongst the number), were pnvileged to sit Op- 
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No. IV poeito to this point two amaller -squares were formed outside 
■ ■ the larger one, and these were alwaja kept open to admit 
htigants, remonstrants, and petitioners. Two squares were 
formed on this plan instead of one, merely for the purpose 
of diYidmg plaintiffii from defendants and this was very 
neceeaary, as there were frequently fifty men on each ode m 
disputed questions respecting yflkge administration. On the 
right and left of the Collector, carpets were strewed outside 
the rope for the most respectable of the Native Tiotors and 
Zemmdars. All the feuds m the Pergunna were distmctly 
marked by the people of on© ode oluhbmg t(^ther and not 
intermingling with the other Tho«e who could not be com 
fortably accommodated on the ground, by reason of the 
crowd climbed up the trees, and seated themselves on the 
bough*. When the Collector reached the spot where all had 
been prepared for his reception, he ordered all the men who 
were assembled to seat themselves, and the busmeas of the 
day commenced. 

But before these grand tribimals were held, the Collector 
ha d for the first fortnight been out in different parts of the 
Pergunna, inspecting the villages, and holding personal 
ooramumcabon with every intelligent person m tho nmgh- 
bourfiood. By tho Pergunna map he could easily arrange, 
60 as to vist the villages m regular snccesoon. His camp 
was moved to the four remotest corners m the Pergunna 
for two or three daya, each time, and all the surrounding 
villages wxae inflected. EGs estahlishmont remained mean- 
whilo at Shajehanpore preparing the papers. Tho remain 
mg TiUages which were closer to the ^ed camp wore easily 
dammed durmg the reraamder of hu stay Tho uso of 
these personal visits has been quesboned but surely a fair 
judgment may be formed of the pressure of tho Jummafrom 
the state of repair of tho viUago, from tho mode of hus- 
bandry the comforts of the people, and the state of tho crops, 
and above all the general character of tho soil may be cx 
ammed, so as to trace from what part a new variation occurs 
It must bo considered, however, that this is merely ouxiliaiy 
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to other means of mquiry Were entire dependence placed no iv 

on such results and deductions, and were they not submitted 

to comparison, it might, perhaps, he considered presump- 
tuous in any ofi&cer to profess to gain a knowledge of the 
assets of a village by nding across its area, and inspecting 
or pretending to mspect its capabihues , but with the sur- 
vey and other prehmmary statements before him, such 
inquiries and examinations must obviously be of great ser- 
vice 

The day we arrived in camp was the first on which* the 
pubhc Comitia were assembled, and we confess ourselves 
struck with the patriarchal mode of distributing justice Of 
the private conferences held every day, we shall speak shortly 
when we come to the subject of assessment Almost the 
first petition presented was by a certam Sibba, who stated 
that he had been unjustly ousted from the possession of one 
hundred beegas of land through the mstrumentahty of the 
Lumberdar, Maharaj Smg, who, when the BIhusruh measure- 
ment was takmg place, had caused him to be apprehended 
m the Foujdaree Court on a false accusation, and had, 
through collusion with the Putwaree, got this land measured 
as his (the Luraberdar’s) property We remarked to the 
Collector that the complainant appeared to excite great 
mterest among the Zenundars, and he, after heanng the 
statement of both parties, which were of course contradictory, 
directed that any man who could speak m favour of the pe- 
titioner’s claim should come forward and avow his know- 
ledge On this a confiised murmur arose, and every one 
seemed to speak m favour of the Petitioner, but the Col- 
lector, not being satisfied that he distmctly apprehended 
them, ordered all who were persuaded of the justice of the 
claim to stand up On this, the whole multitude stood up 
en masse Nevertheless, apprehensive that they might pos- 
sibly have misunderstood his question, he directed them all 
agam to be seated When they were all level, and scarcely 
one head appeared above the other, all those who considered 
the Petitioner’s claim to be unjust, were ordered to stand 
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up But not a soul roee in £avoiir of tto oppreasor and tho 
Collector having examined the Phlt^Ta^oe fl accounts mmutclj, 
and aacertamed that the Petitioner lind been in pooeesion of 
the land, of course directed his reinstatement, and excluded, 
vnth the concurrence of the propnetors, llahar^ Smg from 
the fhture management of tho village. Sibba was allowed 
to Buooeed him. The an* waa rent with acclamatioiis at this 
snmmaiy, expeditions, and certain mode of dispensing jua- 
tioe and ones heart rejoiced to see a simple and unoor 
mpted people (because th^ were happily nescient of Courts 
and their mjunons mfluencea) so enthusmsbo and xmommerus 
m defending the poor and helpless against the proud man s 
contumely 

Cases on which evidence was requisite, wore disposed of 
by the CoIlectorB own order or reference to a more private 
Ponchayut but all questions mto which the Pergimna 
Zemindars might be supposed to have entered, and which 
could not have escaped their observation, were referred m 
this manner to the pubho sense of the meeting and real!/ 
the unbought and unsobated testimcmy of three or four 
thousand peers must come very near the truth and ot any 
rate most bo more trustworthy than the Owt^a JuUee oath of 
two paid witneasco. 


V 

Page 879 

Sttiment of ike Nawab Mefmdi AU Khmu From ike bfo- 
fuxtd Akhbc Atiaite Monthly Journal, December, 1833 

Ko. V “In appealing to the opinion of tho pubhc I profess Out 
' ' ■ I am solely ictuated by a desire to do myself justice and I 
disclaim ovciy mtention of wishing to draw conclusions 
mimical to tho character of any one feels as they are hero 
related will speok for themselves, and tlicy nro sufficiently 
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clear to sliow tlie injustice witli wliich I have been treated 
through the intrigues of certain interested persons at the 
Court in Lucknow 

“ While residing at Furruckabad, in retirement, m the 
hope of passing the remamder of my hfe m qmetness, I 
received two firmans fiom the King of Oude; the first 
statmg that Mr Haddock had, at the King’s request, apphed 
to the British Government for its sanction to my acceptmg 
office Having resided at Futtyghur for nearly twelve 
years, I considered myself a subject of the Honourable Com- 
pany, and consequently thought it my duty to submit, for 
the information of that government, the commumcation 
made to me by his Majesty, I immediately transmitted a 
copy of the firman m question to Mr Secretary Steihng, 
who, according to custom, forwarded the same to the Kesi- 
dent at his Majesty’s court. 

“ At the expiration of twenty days, I leceived a second 
firman firom his Majesty, statmg that he had received the 
Resident’s permission to send for me, and directmg me to 
repair to Court A copy of this order I forwarded to ]Mr. Had- 
dock, and immediately left Futtyghur for Lucknow On my 
ainval, I waited upon his Majesty, who received me with 
jnuch kmdness, and some days afterwards mvested me with 
the usual dress of honour, elephant, palkee, etc Upon this 
occasion, his Majesty duected me to wait on !Mr Haddock 
I did so , when the Resident informed me, that, in obedience 
to the will of his Majesty, I was to conduct the affairs of 
government m the character of Prune Mmister 

“ At this penod, Akber Alh Khan (son of Haidar Beg 
Kdian), Ikbal ood Dowla (son of Captam Futteli Alh), and 
Mewa Ram, who were conductmg the affairs of the state, 
were, by order of his Majesty, removed firom office, and 
prohibited firom attendmg the durbar. 

“ Immediately on my appointment, I proceeded to exa- 
mine the amil’s accounts in the office of Mewa Ram, who, 
though entirely mcompetent to the duties, had been ap- 
pomted to the situation of dewan by the ex-mimster, 
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Ko. V Matanud-ool Dawlat, and discovered that manj laca of 

rupees had been received from the different Amnn and after 

■wards embeatled by the dewan. A list of the difierent 
balances due bj the amils, together with a statement of the 
sums received bj the dewan and unaccounted for, I laid 
before his Majesty, who ordered that his displeasure should 
be expressed toward Mewa Bam and further directed that, 
until the immense sums of money of which ho had de- 
frauded the state were made good, that individual should bo 
prohibited from appearing at Court. 

‘ Rajah Balkishun son of the late Dya Kishnn though 
nominally assistant to the dowan, Mews Bam, was in reah^ 
the principal person m the office of the dewan person 
was allowed exclusively to transact all the affiurs of the 
office with the assistance of his uncle Mul 'Rarn I was 
repeatedly advised, upon oonung into office, to appoint my 
own dewan and, as vacanciet occurred in the minor branches 
of the establishment to fill them up by mootsuddies of my 
own but to prove that I was not, lie my prodecossors, 
actuated by motives of gam, 1 allowed tboso whom I found 
in office to oontmue on and all papers and documents rcla 
tive to the pubbo collections and the revenue department 
wont through the hands of Bolkishnn and Mul Ram and 
continued to do so until the penod of my removal from 
office. 

In consequence of orders from my succcaeors, Roshun ood 
Dowla and Muaaffor AIi Khan, the office of dowaui, and 
Its establishment, together with the occounts of the revenue 
collections for the last two years (cmbrociDg the whole 
penod of my administration), woro mode over to Roshun 
ood Dowla. I challenge any one to prove tho oxistcnco of a 
defalcation of a single rupee during tho whole penod^ I 
can, indeed lay my hand upon my heart and solemnly do- 
■clarc before heaven, that tho whole of my condact was 
actuated with tho most dmntcrcftcd views of serving his 
Majesty and tho state During tho two years of my admi- 
nistration, all tho money I paid to tho troops, tho head 
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servants, and tlie royal family, "went tbrougli' the hands of No v 

Captam Futteh Alh and his mootsuddies, and I solemnly 

declare, that neither myself nor any of my dependents have 
been concerned, m the least degree, m any pecuniary trans- 
actions of a pubhc nature, except through this channel, a 
fact -which can be easily ascertamed by a reference to the 
records of the captain’s office 

“ The jagirs, appropriated to the support of the ladies 
of his Majesty’s rnuhal, were made over in amani to amils, 
(collectors) mcluding the Punj Kosi, and durmg the period 
of iny administration, the collections made therefrom were 
legularly paid to the parties entitled to them, and receipts 
beanng their signatures obtamed 

“ To account for this part of my conduct, it is neccssaj^ 

I should state that these tracts of country were, before my 
commg into office, accustomed to be farmed out by the 
ladies of the muhal to indi-viduals, who abused their trust 
by the greatest acts of tyranny and oppression towards the 
imfortunate ryots In consequence of the measures adopted 
by me m making over these tracts of country as amani 
(direct collection), and gi-vmg triennial leases to each of 
the amils I selected, the jagirs began in a short tune to 
assume a piosperous appearance, and the collections, from 
the beginning of Akwar or November to the end of Assar 
or June, were punctually paid, and I have no doubt, that, 
had this arrangement been permitted to remam in force, 
the estates would have contmued to improve, and have 
yielded a higher revenue ” 

Appended to this memoir or appeal is a curious state- 
ment of the revenues derived by the ladies of his Majesty’s 
muhal from jagirs assigned to them Their annual in- 
comes (without reckoning contmgent surpluses) were, durmg 
the two years of the hakeem’s admmistration, as follows — 

Nuwaub Khoodseah Sooltan Banu Begum Sahib Rs 2 , 40,000 
Nuwaub Taj Mahal Sahib . . • 2 , 40,000 

Her Highness Badshah Begum Sahib . 9 , 00,000 

Joonab Malikah Zummaneeah Sahib 3 , 00,000 

Joonab Mookudder Owleea, Nuwaub Sooltan Begum 

Sahib . .... 2 , 40,000 
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mating a total of 19^20,000 rupeea (about 190,0004) for 
the support of theee fivo peuaonegee a ffoin nearly twice as 
great as tbe anowauoe aettled upon the Queen of England 
and not &r abort of tbe entire charge upon tbe avii bst ibr 
maintaining tbe whole royal family of tbe Bntisb Empire 
with tbe exception of tbe Eng 


WmWta«raO«.,Miam,CVv*t riac* FlMW/yOfTW 
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TO MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 
VOL. I. TO VI 


[J’or Indian Tt,rms and Titles not to bejound in this Index, consult the Qlossarv prefixed to Vol I ] 


Abbas, Persian Sliah, conquera Canda- 
har, 11 363 

Abbas the Second, declares hostilities 
against Anrungzebe for omitting a 
title in addressing him, u 402 Dies 
before his projects are earned into 
effect, 404 

Abdalla, Usbeck, his revolt, ii 340 

Abdallecs See Ahmed Abdallo, their 
foundei 

Abdoolla, Cojah, appointed to the govern- 
ment of Carnatic, but poisoned before 
he takes possession, in 97 

Abdoolla Khan, Sejd, Goi emor of Alla- 
habad See Hussun 

Abeicromby, General, Governor of Bom- 
bay, takes the field and subdues Can- 
nanoie, v 356 Ascends the Ghauts 
from Malabar, 384 Marches on Senng- 
apatam, 416 Joms Lord Cornivalhs 
there, 443 

Abington, Major, his defence of ToUi- 
cheiTy, IV 235 

Ablution, nature of, as performed by the 
Brahmens, i 501 

Abivabs, species of revenue impost, abo- 
lished, 111 524 

Abstract ideas, personification and ivor- 
ship of, 1 392 Formed at a very early 
period of society, u 78 

Abu Becker, killed after a reign of eigh- 
teen months, ii 303 

Abyssinian horse attendant on the person 
of Hj dor Ah, IV 175 

Accounts, East India Committee of, its 
functions, in 6 

Accusations, said, by ]Mr Lan, if not 
proved, to be calumnies, i 165 

Acosta, on the tenure of land in India, 
quoted, 1 304, note On the iinmo isc 
stones 111 the buildings of the Incas, 
11 9 note On the Indian mode of 
catering land, 30, note On the skill 


of the natives of Mexico and Peru in 
the use of their rude tools, 32 On the 
care of the Mexicans m the instruction 
of their youth, 119, note 
Adad, title of the chief of the Assyrian 
deities, held by ten kmgs in succession, 
1 392, note 

Addison, story by, of a German doctor 
mistalang a quarry for a subterranean 
palace, n 6, note 

Adulation, pronenoss of the Hindus to, 

I 467 Amusing instance of, ibid 
note 

Adultery, held bj' the Hindu lawgners 
as the greatest of crimes, i 269 
Afghauus, their tempciate modes of liv- 
ing and great bodily strength, i 480, 
note Their subtleness in metaphj sics, 
1 ' 78 Originally mount iinccrs of 
Gaur 257 Tlieir dynasties, 259, 281 
Pioclaim one of then tribe king of In- 
dia from his pcisonal resemblance to 
Sultan Siija, 417 Then chiefs treach- 
erously murdered nt an entertainment 
given by the Goyeriioi of Peshainr, 
ibid Invade Persia, and are dinen 
out of it again, 451, 452 Nearly ex- 
terminated by Nadir, 453 Join the 
Rohillas and take Rohilcund, 464 
Their character as soldiers of fortune, 
m 108 Their territories, n 178 
Rumour of an invasion of ineba by the 
king of, 179 and note 
Africans See Park, Mungo 
Agatliarchulcs, his account of the ini- 
incnsc nehes of the Sabians, ii 206, 
note 

Agra, subdued by Scindia, i 22 
Agnciiltnre, progress of the Hindus in, 

II 23, 26, note Skill of the Pem- 
iians 111 , 28, note Duties of, nndc 
by Zoroaster a part of his religion, 
30, note CliiiicsL agntidtuix, 217 

A 
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AgneTT Colcmelt odo of a dlpkonaUo 
coiDinittCQ, cmpocrered to act in the 
■wei with Thjpoo SalK ft 117 
Ahmed Abdjuiee, AfgWn chiefs and 
fbuodcr of the AbdJ^eea, occoont ot, 
1L4A1 After other extihiita, tokei Ia 
here end phmden Straind, Hi* 
c ere er itopped hy the expiation ot « 
TTTHpTvrinw of rooliti end ammonition, 
mil A-vengeitb^canM of the mother 
of hleer llunnoo, end takcf Dclh) 4 0. 
Oppoaed bf the Seite cod Hahnnaa, 
loM hla proTlnoea of Lahore and MdI 
tftn, 474. DefeoU in two bettiee, nod 
necify dectroTi, the MchmCtn arntj 
475—477 Pla^ Alee Gohor on the 
throne of Delhi end retirea to Cabol, 
478 Purther mentkm of UL 170 
Ahmeds Deccan KiTerelgii, reign of^ 0 
349 

TThm BtHlgtllh, chlflf of Pufruk 
habod, }o{iii the partj of Gcxec ad Dro, 
ii.471 

Ahmed, acco ap t HL 15S. 

Ahmed Bhao, focceeda bla fitther Uabo> 
med Shah, IL 458. Hla rel^ eluedf 
‘ ■ ‘c» . ‘ v pVd tl>*i tttccffiiana oo the Bo- 
hfriat tod AbdaUee Af^faaim*, 404. 
Eli perwQ wdsed hf hla vlklr and a 
•on of Jehander pet np in hla ctoid, 
469 

tahoo bj OoddanJ It 64 
ATinxidnhail Seder Idagdem h> Deccan. 

fenmded by Anwer Derwd, IL 881 
Ahmednngner formed into a prorineo 
of thw Mfifpil I^pbro. 0. 865 Dill 
alon of ici •orc rel giity between ilailek 
Umber and Ka}oo llmnonn, 370 Fort 
ot, taken by Oeneral WeUetJe 7 tJ. 

6ia 

AJoct Sfac forma on oTlumce with Jcy 
and tlwctma In obedience to flhah 
Arnmn, li 450, Being Inriled to comt 
to art against the Sejd brotben, )c4iia 
tbdr ptutT 443 

Akhar the uiit who coiiwd gold end t{l> 
Ter for circnlatkm in IndU, iL 305. 
Aecotint of hla early yean, M3. Ilia 
genenma troatment of a cBpd>e YUdr 
360. Inataocea of hla genenm coo 
duct aAer aacendlag the throne, 338, 
BebeSkna whh wbi^ be had to con 
tend, 340. Bcrar ceded to him, 363 
Adda Ahmednngger to hla empire, ibid. 
Hb death, fbid. 

Albor, yotmgest aon of Aarangwh, In* 
tcntkm of hla father to moXe hfan hb 
fiKxew C 37C IlrTolt* 418 l)ts 
port from the Jlahrotti cooctry for 
ienla,45a ^ « 

AlampaiTB, talxn by the EngUah, HL 
956 . 


Alee Gohor for an Aayliim amiliat Gc 
sae ad Dian, botakoa hhna^ to the 
Hngtish in IL 4 9 

Alexander bb ctpeditlon not knoirn to 
tbo Hlndofl, L 169 TTb conquests in 
India, IL 335 

Algohra, Hindu knowledge oL dtfbrcd 
tiom the Graeka, IL 140 — 143, note. 
Sanscrit Algeimu See Colehrooke. 

Algebralo algu question of their origin 
examined, IL 113 

All Jah, soo of Kbam AIL hb rerolt, 
tL 38 

AH Mahomed Khan, fotmder of the power 
of the BohiUaa, account of H. 469 
Districts nod er^ an thorite 400. Dies, 
464 

AH Mlrsa Mohammed aecornit ot, HL 
164 

AHrenU Khan, hla early exploits in 
Bahar and BcigcL HL 158. Ub hr* 
trepid nttark cu the Mahrattaa, and 
glorioua retreat, 1 58, DrlresthaUah 
rettaa wrtnl thnea&ombbdomlnloaa, 
lUd, Dies at on adraaced ogev 164 
PoDey of hb eondocl in qneJHng ro- 
bcBkxi, 568 

AHc, ne^ew of Fern, hb first Inia* 
gfon of Dcccan, IL 983 Monlcrs or 
Imprisons nearly the whole famllr of 
hb uncle, 586. lib fart^ inranotia 
cfDecnii,98e Dlea.988 

AJla, Unntm, amnnit 04 mrlou to hb 
ascending the tlutme, IL 999 The 
founder a tbo Bhomenee dynasty 300 l 
C harncter of hb rdgn, 801 

Alta, K)o of MabometT mlgni the throne 
of Delhi and accepts the gorernment 
ofBodaoos iL3]3 

AHa. son of Ahmed, soTtrdgn In Dcceon, 
reign oL iL 319 

Allohaboil, fortresa of^ token by the Fng 
Ush.liL406. Ceded to tho Emperor 
409 Bold by the Cngllih to thehabub 
of Oude, 5C8 

AILin ILdor KDt to Tlppoo Saib and 
hb faraJly to urge the p^by of theb 
surrender t 1 136. 

AllUnce, dofendre, Marqub IVeHeslcy^s 
aceoaut of the benefUs aitdng from, 
tL 649 lib areount Inrcsilpatrf 551, 
Opinloo of Lord CofnwallbcoocenilflS 
the systetn of such olllaoeos 849 

AUigfaur lattie oL tL 498, Fust toLen 
liy the rogliih, 499 

Alons dniWean King extent of hb 
rclgu, L 165 note 

Alphabet of the lllwln« IcUrrs oL bW 
tw l>iihlc^ iL 113 n<K 

Ahomdi, b mperiT acoioat of IL 65 

Ainant“s, sckwTi taught by Ifllholcfi* 
^hm seboob, iL 119 note. 
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Amar Smgli, Pnncc of Odipoio, his con- 
tests 'With the army of Jehangir, ii 
358 

Ainboyna, claim of the Dutch to, by 
pnonty of occupancy, i 44 Trial and 
execution of Captain Toivcrson and 
other Enghshmen, at, 52 Torture 
practised by the Dutch at, on occasion 
of those trials, 53 Emotions exuted 
in England, m consequence of the 
Dutch cruelties, 56 Commissioners ap- 
pointed to adjust ‘■he claims of the two 
nations and prescribe satisfaction for 
the massacres, 81 Amount of the 
award to the heirs of the sufferers, 82 
Dutch settlements at, taken by the Eng- 
lish, -la 69 

Ameer Sing, Eajah of Tanjoro, dethroned 
by the English vi 308 Dies, 347 
Ammomans, considered the cow as sa- 
cred and oracular, i 427 
Amusements, nature of those of the Hin- 
dus, 1 481 

Amyat, Mr chief of the English factor}’- 
at Patna, in 287 Dissatisfied -with 
the appointment of Vansittart to the 
Presidency of Bengal, 309 Sent on a 
imssion to Meer Casim, 338 On his 
return, refusing to be stopped, is killed 
in the struggle, '342 

Ananporo, English accused of cruelty in 
the reduction of, n 266 
Anatomy, practice of, carefully avoided 
by the Hindus, ii 115, note 
Aldcrcron, Colonel, charged with setting 
fire unnecessarily to the to^wn of Wan- 
dewash. 111 202 

Anderson, Dr on the subject of a free 
trade to India, quoted, i. 88, note 
Anderson, Mr Daiad, examined on the 
tnal of Mr Hastings, v 193 
Anglo-Saxons, punishments obsen cd by 
1 253 note, 258 Rudeness ind inde- 
hcacy practised by, 463, note Lan- 
guage of, said to be that spoken by 
Adam and E\ c in Paradise, ii 93 
Angna, Mahratta pirate, account of, m. 
170 

Animals, superstitious estimation in which 
they were held by the Hindus and other 
nations, i 427, 469 

Anstnither, hir , sums up tho first charge 
on the tnal of ilr Hastings, v 122 — 
127 Proceeds on the charge relating 
to presents, 173 

Annndcnui7, Rajah, expedition against 
the Circars, uudcrtakcii at his instiga- 
tion, 111 280 

Ann nr ad Dicn Nabob of Carnatic, 
marches against Jladras and is defeated 
by the Prcnch, in 73 Abandons tho 
English and makes peace uitli the ' 


French, 77 Suspected as tho mur- 
derer of Seid Mahomed, 98 Slain in 
battle at tho advanced age of 107 years, 
101 

Appeal, Courts of See Courts 
Appendix to Mr Hastings trial, v 282 
Comments on the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons con- 
tained in It, 303 

Approximate^signs, Hindus acquainted 
with, but Ignorant of the prmciples of 
the operation, ii. 109 
Aqueducts, skill of the Indians m, u 
29, note 

Arabians, progress of, m science, ii 76 
Them algebraic signs, 113 
Arabs, opimons of some authors respecting 
11 157, and note 

Aiachne, celcbiated by the Greeks and 
Romans as the place where weanng 
was invented, u 19 — 20 
Araucamans, names given to the Supreme 
Being by, i 340, note® Their skill m 
the invention of games, ii 45 
Aiavarcomchy, reduced by tho English, 
lY 276 

Arbitration, greater part of Hindu law- 
suits dctci mined bj, n 288, note. 
Archangel, consequence of its first disco- 
veiy by Chanccllourj i 7 
Arches, Hindus ignorant of, till they 
learned the construction Irom them 
Moslem conqucrois, 11 14 
Architectme of tho Hindus, in 3, 11, 14 
Of other rude nations, 10, 12, 13, and 
notes 

Arcot, taken by the English under Clii c, 
in 120 Taken by the French under 
LaUy, 231 Retaken bj the Engbsh, 
255 Taken by Hjdcr Ah, iv 201 
Attempts of the English to reem cr it, 
212 For Nabobs of, see Doost All, 
Anwar ad Dicn, Miliomed All, and 
Omdut ul Omrnh 
Argaum, battle of, n 529 
Anancopang, English ■uhoUy ignorant 
of It hen attacking Pomhehen^ , in 
81 

Ankcra, battle of, v 385 
Amistotle, quoted on the dnision of na- 
tions into classes, i 201, note On 
the subject of legislation, n 260, 
note 

Arithmetical characters, mquiij by n horn 
im ented, n 111 

Armegaum, factor}’' established at, by 
the East India Conipaii} , i 60 
Amcnians, as agents, preferred b} the 
East India Compam, to them onn scr- 
innts, 1 128 

Ami} , East Indian mutiny in, at Bom- 
ba\,i 113, 119 hlutiin in, at Patna, 

A 2 
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with the rajpoots of Ajmereand Main a, 
ibid Eesolves on the final i eduction 
of the Mahomedan kingdoms of Dec- 
can, Golconda, and Bejapore, 419 
His death, 423. Situation of his sei eial 
sons, 423, 424 

Azeem nl Dowla, heir to the throne of 
Arcot, the nght taken from him by the 
Enghsh, VI 341 Inconsistency of the 
voids of the tieaty by which it is 
effected, 343 Dies 347 
Azvm oos Shaun, son of Shall Aulnm, on 
the death of Aurungzcb, gets pos- 
session of Agra, 11 424 Assiuncs the 
sceptre on the death of his father, 430 
Conqiieied by his brotheis and dronned 
with his elephant, 431 Eurther men- 
tion of. 111 153 

Azim Shah, in a contest for the succes- 
sion IS slam, as weU as his two eldest 
sons, 11 424 Eiirther mention of, lu 
164 

Babei, account of his exploits previously 
to Ins aseenduig the tin one of Dellu, n 
321 Begins the Mogul dynasty, 324 
Having conquered Bahar, dies, ibid 
Baboo, Siccaiam, charged with being 
chief of the party in the assassination 
of Madhoo Eow, iMahiatta Beshwa, m. 
699 Applies for the assistance of the 
English m behalf of Eagoba, iv 34 
His party in Poonah ovei^pov cred by 
that of Nana Furuavesc, 37 
Babylon, its antiquity, i 154 Its build- 
ings, 11 10, and note Its tissues, 19, 
and note 

Bactna, account of, ii 236, 237, 238, 
and notes 

Bahadar Khan, sent against Sivajee, ii 
413 

Bahar, added to the Mahomedan domin 
ions, 11 264 Taken by Baber, 324 
Bahrain- Gur, claim of the Hindus to him 
and Ins descendants, n 172 
Baillic, Colonel, recalled from Guntoor, iv 
177 Defeats Tippoo Saib, iii a des- 
perate conflict near Perambaucum, 185 
Is defeated in turn, 186 His gallant 
stand with a small force against the 
whole host of Hjder’s army, 189 
Obliged to siiriender, 191 
Bailment, transactions included under, in 
English law, i 233, and note ILudu 
law of, 234 

Biurd, Major-General leads the storming 
part} at Senugapatain, n 130 In- 
stance of his generous conduct to the 
enptn e sons of Tippoo, bj vhom he had 
been crucllj'’ treated, 139 
Bnjec Eao, hlahratta Pcsliwa Sec 
Mahmttas 


Baji Eao, Mahratta chief suddenly at- 
tacks Delhi, but obliged to decamp, ii 
451 

Bap Eao, General of Sahojee, joins the 
Mahrattos against the imperial army, 
11 450 

Baker Ali, Goiemor of Velore, in 94 
Balajec Eoiv Sec Eow 
Balajee, Visivanath, Mahratta Peshwa, 
account of, m 593, and note, 594 
Balm (Bnlbun), sovereign of Dellii, ac- 
count of 11 271 Character of his 
reign, 272 His court the most pohte 
and magnificent m the world, 273 
Subdues a dangerous rebelhon in Ben- 
gal, 275 His death hastened by gnef 
for the loss of a faiorite son, 276 
Ballot, voting by, where useful and v here 
injunous, m 507 

Bancoote, taken by the Enghsh, in 171 
Banda, isles of, claimed exclusively by 
the Dutch, i 58 Taken by the Eng- 
lish, n. 69 

Banda, prophet of the Seiks, account of, 
11 388, 429 

Bangalore, siege and capture of, by the 
English, V 378 — 381 
Bangor, Monastery of, its astonishing ex- 
tent, ii 211, note 

Bank of England, prei alcnce of ohgarchy 
in its constitution, in 6, note 
Bankipore, cantonments of, burned down, 
during a conspuacy of some Enghsh 
ofiicers, in 423 

Bantam, hist settlement of the English 
at, 1 . 42 English rccstabhshment at, 

63 Eaised to the rank of a presi- 
dency, 66 Enghsh expelled from, 118 

Banyan, nature of his ofBce, in 14 Law 
violated in fat our of the Banyan of 
Mr Hastings, 647 and note 
Barabutty, the fort of Cuttack, taken, vi 
536 

Bargains, cMdcnce to prove coiTuption 
in makang, why excluded on Mr Hast- 
ings’ trial, V 188 

Barker, Sir Eobert, instrumental in ne- 
gotiating a treatj betv cen the Eohillas 
and Nabob of Oude, m 555 Sent to 
assist the Subalidar of Oude against 
the Mahrattas, 561 

Birlov, Sir George, succeeds hlarquis 
Comnallis as Goicriior-Gencral, m 
657 Adheres to the resolutions of 
Ins predecessor vilh regard to the 
minor pmices of tlie iMaluatta frontier, 
658, 659, note 

Bin net. Commodore, Commander of the 
Enghsh fleet m India, Ins death, in 

64 

Baroacli, Nabob of, English expedition 
against, in 604 T'n.aty vith, 605 
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IjT. Statknu ol^xia the conclniloii 

of the WOT with Stm Dowl*, 4SO Dii- 
fontent of the oiBcers of In «mi&« 
qtiQJteo of the redaction of miUtftrj al 
lowance, 411 Conrplrttcy the rmolt 
of thli mufxntii dof^ted, 425 
Amee, aOcnipt of the Engllii to reduce 
it, tmtacceoftil. It 248 
Araican, of betraji Baja, who 

had •oogtu reftigo in hli kin^om, JL 
393 

Anaddei, dTniity of changed, H, J30 
Art*, man, in a etato of nature, gtrrera 
ed in hJj larentlcm b/ h^ wonts, 
iL a. The Elndoi celebrated only fbr 
three, arcJntediije. wearing, andjewcl 
Icry 3. State of tho doe arts with the 
Hindu, 35 In the srti of areMtectcre 
and weariog, t 2>0 IBiidu inferwr to the 
Mohomodans, 519 

Asaph. Goremoc of Corsh, his rcToU 
igsinit Akbor H. 340 
Aacwb Job, brother to the Baltsno, Noor 
ludil, mile Vliir Jehiigiro, IL 36 1 
Hla attempt to recor u r Joh^g^ when 
taken bj Moblbot, 365. Eaten Into 
thepiaoa of hfohihet against Jehangtre, 
367 Appoiitted Voir to tiiuh Jehan, 


merchants, whst, I Petition 
agalnat mamueanent, 83 

Am^ ground rents in Lvl^ so denomK 
nate^ lit 514 

Assam, aecomt of tho cottntiy and Hs la* 
babitanta IL 116 
AajO) battle oC, ri &10 
Astrology iffsdrmoit of the Uladas to, 
L491 Erom whom their astrology 
was b or r o wed, iL 141 and note. 
As tru pomie Indletme. by II BoIIIt cha 
nuaer <rf the work, 97 Pnrthcr 
examinatkra ofU, 113 — 139 
AstroDO(DT knowMge of the Hlndas In, 
dhpated, li 07 Jlioda booLs oC a 
proof of tholr want of skill in the ed 
eoce, 100. Astronomy tho first edeaco 
coltlTaled ^ a rode people, 101 note, 
end 101 Id what respect the astroso- 

X of the Hindu resembles that of 
• nations, 106 — 103 note. Argn 
ments for tho antiqnity of the Ilinda 
Astroootay exajalD^ IIX Btadlcd 
by the HJodu for astrological parpoccs, 
141 

Atkloson, Jlr lUctord, Alderman agent 
to Dctifleld, T 31. Conned Iw iho 
mlnHtrr 33. llenngcs a gcoenu clec- 
tlon,ll«id 

Arariw ^Iro of tbe Ulndas L 4^0. Ac 
counted for ilAL note 
Aralais, or iocnnislloM of \'ltbaB ae 
cctmt of^ L 319 


Aoltnn, Bhah, soQ of Annmgseb. See 
MandnL 

Anlnm tho Socond, last of tho Mogal Em 
peroTT, ends his dsn a penskner of 
EngUdi merchants, ll 4 8. See fhrtbar 
Shuada. 

Anlnmgeer the Seoond, rolsod to the 
throne by Queo ad IHen, 0.469 Ills 
capital t^en by the chief of tho Ab- 
dal](MS.471 Takenignin ly bisreralt 
ed Visir to whom ho owed Us throne, 
Odd. Ansa sain ated br an agent of tbe 
Vlxir 4 X Hi 293 

Aphun cir title assomed by Annmgxoh, 
meanmgof^ U. 389 

Anm or Offl, meaning cd^ in tho rdigkn 
of tho Hindos, 1 383, 603 

Anmeeos, complaints against, for Injor 
lou treatment of nattres, tr 11 

Angler Indian Presidcnt,powergl\eota, 
by the Company L 114 

Anriol, Ur hlsqpss»exam.hiotkic by Mr 
Horke, eeunred, r £33 

Aornng, manafitctming towu In India so 
deoumlnated DLl4 

Aonxngwb, nearir effects the orpnlsion 
of tbe Bogiish from tho wos t e ro side C'f 
India, L IIX Commends an army rno' 
cosAiOy agaiast the of Hondol 

casd, at the early age o' thincen rearh 
U. 374 Appoinici] to the comnund of 
tfao onsy ID Dccoio 370 Babdoes 
tbe Usbms 378 jDciiegcs Qolcoada, 
and mairiea his son to l*Ings 
daugfatcr S'? Defeats the King of 
Dca]npore,581 Expedients employed 
by liua for obUJnJag the snrccsiduo 
daring hb fathers illness 3S3 Do* 
feats 1^ brotbcTi, Dora and B^)a, 336 
On tbe rccoT cr y of bh tuber Inlrigiics 
against and makes him bis priw>ner 
387 Stdscsbls brother hforid ahom 
bo bad Intoxicated fur tho parpoec and 
sends him In ctuTOdy to Agra, 383 
Ascends tbe tbrono and astnmcs tbe 
title of Anlom glr or eooqneror of the 
world, 339 Dc&ats Buji^ 390 His 
further proceedings o^ort Dara. who 
h taken br him and mordcred. 39L 
Imprisoss Sqja and Suhmln, his aoo, 
303 nil i<rijdetit economy daring a 
famine SOX Coort Intrigaes daring 
bis Olncsa, (Ud. Acts the pert of an 
enchanter 390 (see SailbiY Es^Ingof 
hlarwpectJiigreijgkm In princes and pro* 
jile,40O Endangenblsihrrwet remit 
tlogalitlc In an a ldrr»s to lb>'rhab of 
lersla,4(tl. ill coodott to PIrogfc 
ifm origin of the 3Isbralia « or 411 
Ilrt war allh iLo l*atan or Afghjon^ 
416 IVoJcrts the fjrdUe coarerdoo 
of tbe Htodas, 417 1‘riniAcs a war 
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mth the rnjpoots of Ajmere and Mnlwa, 
ibi(L Ecsolves on the final j eduction 
of the Mahomedan kingdoms of Dec- 
can, Golconda, and Bejapore, 419 
His death, 423 Situation of his sei ei-al 
sons, 423, 424 

Azeem ul Dowla, heir to the throne of 
Aicot, the nght taken from him by tho 
English, Ti 341 Inconsistency of tlio 
•nords of the treaty by which it is 
effected, 343 Dies 347 
Azjn oos Shaun, son of Shah Anlum, on 
the death of Aunmgzcb, gets pos- 
session of Agra, 11 424 Assiuncs the 
sceptre on the death of his fathei, 430 
Conquered by his brothers and dimvued 
with his elephant, 431 Eurther men- 
tion of, lu 153 

Azim Sliah, in a contest for the succes- 
sion IS slain, as well as his two eldest 
sous, 11 424 Eurtlier mention of, in 
154 

Babei, account of his exploits previously 
to his ascending the tin one of Dcllu, ii 
321 Begins tho Mogul dynasty, 324 
Having conquered Bahar, dies, ibid 
Baboo, Siccaiam, charged with bemg 
chief of the party in the assassination 
of Madhoo Row, Mahiatta Peshua, in 
699 Apphes for the assistance of the 
English in behalf of Eagoba, iv 34 
His party in Poonah oi etyoiv cred by 
that of Nana Eumai esc, 37 
Babylon, its antiqmty, i 154 Its build- 
ings, 11 10, and note Its tissues, 19, 
and note 

Bactna, account of, ii 236, 237, 238, 
and notes 

Bahadar Khan, sent against Sivajec, ii 
413 

Bahar, added to the Mahomedan domm 
ions, 11 . 264 Taken by Baber, 324 
Bahrani-Gur, claim of the Hindus to him 
and his descendants, ii 172 
Baillic, Colonel, recalled from Guntoor, iv 
177 Defeats Tippoo Saib, in a des- 
perate conflict near Pci ambauciim, 185 
Is defeated in turn, 186 His gallant 
stand vath a small force against the 
whole host of H} dor’s army, 189 
Obliged to surrender, 191 
Bailment, transactions included under, in 
English law, i 233, and note Hindu 
law of, 234 

Baird, ilajor-Gcncml leads the stoniuug 
part} at Senngapatam, ii 130 lu- 
stanec of his generous conduct to the 
captiie sons of Tippoo, b^ -whomlie had 
been crucllj treated, 139 
Bajee Rao, hlahratta Peshua See 
Mahrattas 


Baji Rao, Mahratta chief suddenly at- 
tacks Delhi, but obliged to decamp, n 
451 

Bap Rao, Genei il of Sahojee, ]oins tho 
Mahrattas agiiiist the imperial army, 
11 450 

Baker AJi, Goienior of Velorc, lu 94 
Balajec Row Sec Row 
Balajee, Viswanath, Mahratta Peshwo, 
account of, iii 593, and note, 594 
Balm (Bulbun), soveieign of DeUii, ac- 
count of II 271 Character of his 
reign, 272 His court tho most polite 
and magnificent m the woild, 273 
Subdues a dangerous rebelhon in Ben- 
gal, 275 His death hastened by gnef 
foi the loss of a favorite son, 276 
Ballot, 1 otmg by, where useful and u heie 
injunous, m 507 

Baucoote, taken by the Enghsh, in 171 
Banda, isles of, claimed exclusncly by 
the Dutcli, 1 58 Taken by tho Eng- 
hsh, Yi 69 

Banda, piophct of the Seiks, account of, 
11 388, 429 

Bangalore, siege and capture of, by tho 
English, v 378 — 381 
Bangor, Monastery of, its astonishing ex- 
tent, ii 211, note 

Bank of England, prei alcnce of ohgarcliy 
in its constitution, in 6, note 
Bankipore, cantonments of, burned down, 
during a conspirac} of some English 
ofiiccrs. 111 423 

Bantam, fust settlement of the Enghsh 
at, 1 . 42 English rccstabhshment at, 

63 Raised to the rank of a presi- 
dency, 66 English expelled from, 118 

Banjmn, nature of his ofiBce, in 14 Law 
nolatcd in faiour of the Banyan of 
Mr Hastings, 647 and note 
Barabutty, the fort of Cuttack, taken, in 
536 

Bargains, evidence to prove coiTuption 
in making, why excluded on Mr Hast- 
ings’ trial, 1 188 

Baikcr, Sir Robert, insti-nmental in ne- 
gotiating a treat} betu cen the Eohillas 
and Nabob of Oude, m 555 Sent to 
assist the Subahdar of Oude against 
the Mahrattas, 561 

Birlou, Sir George, succeeds iMarquis 
Cornu albs ns Goicnior-Gcncral, ii 
657 Adheres to the resolutions of 
his prcdccessoi uitli regard to the 
minor pniiccs of the iMahritta frontier, 
658, 659, note 

Barnet, Commoilorc, Commander of the 
English fleet in India, Ins death, in 

64 

Bnroaeli, Nibob of, Engh^:!! expedition 
ngnuist. 111 604 Treat} uitli, OOI 



Boln of fbtiL 'Hio placo glTun op to 
Schidio bj- tho Eagflib, It ■« 

Doircrw Mr^ on the tc nnio of l*nfl 
quoted, 1 3^ note, 325, note. On the 
pajment of toxea m the hind In (3ilna 
S2^ note. On the wondcrftil Btone 
qaeiriee neer Canton, IL 6 On the 
gamo of duae, 43, nota Onthepauie* 
gTTieal acooattti of the Chmeso, \jj 
popuh miisIoaBriec, 165 note On the 
Chinese agrlenltnre and roods, 917 
On tho srdciitoctnTe of the Chinese, 918. 
On the Chinese Inns, 230, 333, note. 

Dartolomeo, on the abject state of Indian 
wires, quoted, L 459, note. 

BonaroIL Mr., eppohitcd bj porikment 
ono of the members of the Ib-st BnprenM 
Cocmen in ikdlo, UL 515, 584. Bides 
with Mr Htt<ingt In the qaestkm of 
Nnndoonmr 637 Withdraws his 
name from tha proe tuit lon of Nimd 
eomar 639 Dopeits fbr Europe, It 
61 

Bossohit Jimg, made Ooremor of Adonl, 
III. 313. Joins the French, 947 Har 
Ing been appohited Sabahdor of l)ce 
Is dethxonod bj hls brother 461 
Oontocr sudgoed m a jsghire to him 
466 Confars the nabobship of Bent 
on Ilpier Ah 468, Trajxwetkms of 
the respeetlna bis jsghlre It 

161 CocnpdJed ue thra^ of Us 
brother a^ ITjder Ah to break olT all 
W TTCsp oa doaeo with the Fjigltsh, 1 0. 
nb death, t 316 

Boiscln sd:^ bj tho EnglUh, QL 608. 
Ceded tw to the EogUih, 609 

Bdlnqn&betl, 610 Token bj Goddard. 
It C19 Trcolj be f ren the Enp 
liih and tho P'thwa of the 
Ti.390 ObKCtlons of Bdndlo, and the 
ni^h of ikaor to tho trootT' 453. 
Doneflls flowing to the EnHUih Ihon 
tho treaty ex&mlncd, 457 InTmtlpa 
tbw of ^ trea^ os to other points, 
460, et seq Statement of probt and 
hoe bj the tr e at y 4’*3 Bemarks on 
tho treaty o£| 475 

Botto, term erptoined, BL 419 

Botarlo, femnde*! by tho Dnteh, L 59 

Bechcr Mr., Member of the Select Com 
mlttee at CaIcnrtA, DL ISO Stairs the 
grrms reccl'ed by tho Englbh for the 
dcthioncnicnt of Soraja Doalo, UL 
186 

Bcder enlatpcd and bcantined hj Ah- 
med, n. 349 Kingdom ot destrored, 
351 

DednoTt, token by Iljder AU, CL 465 
TaL«ibylheEiiRll«h,iT 9C5. Betaken 
by Tlppcw SolU, ®63 

Be^pcrc kingdom In Deccan, by whom 


femnded, D. 351 Second Jong de- 
feated ^ Anmngiob, 381 fill ren 
exal treacberotuly fibbed by Siralee, 
40S Loses se>cral dutilcts, and is 
compelled tribnta to the Mob 

rattas, 413 Town token An- 
mngub, and the king deUrcina np to 
Win, 4S0 

Begum, Bhao, emfons drcuimta neo re- 
lating to her tL 963 

Bcgnmi of Oudo, accernnt of It 430. 
Agrtemejit b o t w e en the Nabob and 
Mr Hastings to phtudo* them, 430 
History of the trsnjactlcm, 431—435. 
Condemned and inmiihed beforo trial, 
437 Character of tho crldence agalnit, 
lUd. Their treasure seized, 45L 
Ihoir Ennuchs t oiliir ed 453 and note. 
Farther traitsnetlons rclntiro to the Be- 
e nr u s, 480 Dccnlon of the Comt of 
iMiectori, 483, Their joghlret restored 
to them, 505. Conduex of Mr Hast 
Ion towards them, one of the ortldes 
hi his impeachment, t 77 
BeDecombe, IL. Ui gallant defence of 
Pcmdkheny it 163 
BeioU, account prerkmi to bis asrend 
leg the throoe, fl. 815 Taken from 
his mothers womb aflar her death, 
316 His character 317 
BeloU, Mahomed, gmt grosdlhthtr of 
Eydor All acetamt t£, IJL 457 
Deloa, sepolenre of. IL 10 
Benai^ (Aerto Sing IhOeh of hti con 
□ezkm wiu tho Jjaeluh Bast India 
Compeny It SCO- llhlciTy of the Ba 
lohship, 361 noth Demands raadeon 
him br Mr Hasth]gt,371 Joatiroo! 
ilr iJastiD^ demands eynmlned, 

3 7 Tumults in consequence of bis 
arrest, 393. EKOpcs from hb gnartls, 
393. EiTcoodoet after hU escape, 396. 
Jm deposed 400. Ills wife mother and 
prlnecsics of Us bouse ihamcfhJlr 
treated and plondered 4M Scou 
menu of tho Court of DIrcetocs re- 
specting bb treatment, 406 Protected 
LyScinuIa and appointed toacoDmumd 
In hb army r ^ 

Benares, meeting at, of Mr Hastings 
and the Nabob of Oude, UL 562. New 
goternment framed for It 400. Pc- 
plorablo state of as eipresred by )lr 
Ilostlags In a lubseqocnt tWi, 603 
Deputy ot dismissed and Hi pirilo- 
eesvir hapriioced br Jlr Hastings 
604 

BenfleU Panl, bU rilnatlcm at Jfa«1ras, 
os one of the serranuof the East Italia 
Company and mo n e y agent, I IM 
With a small saJur prctendi to bare 
•draoced 131 OOOt to tbc NsLiJj of 
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. TatijoTo and others, ibid ' His claim 
reicctcd by tbc government of Madras, 

127 Eiirther discussion of bis claim, 

128 His charactei, 512 His in- 
trigues ivitb the Nabob of Arcot to 
impede the collection of tbc revenue, 
613 Sends eight members to parlia- 
ment, 1 32 Sums gamed by him, 34 
Lord blacortnc} ’s opinion of his con- 
duct in India, 42, note 

Bengal, first important pnvileges ob- 
tained by the English in, i 79 Agency 
by the East India Company first es- 
tabbshed in, 113 Eirst war of the 
English with the natne poaveis in, 121 
The inhabitants of, charactensed as 
perfect in timidity, 474 Added to the 
Mohammedan dominions, u 264 In- 
\ aded by an army of Mogul Tartars, 
268 Ecbellion in, by Toghnl, sub- 
dued by Balm, 275 Government of, 
usurped by Shir, the Afghaun, 325 
Proceedings of Akbar against, 343 
Invaded fiom the kingdom of Assam, 
376 Invaded by the Bajah of Arra- 
can, 401 Proceedings in, undei Shah 
Aulum, Jafiier Khan, and Eerokhsere, 
m 30 State of, under Suraja Dowla, 
153 English government of, remo- 
delled, 274 English expedition fiom, 
to dni e the French out of the Northern 
Circars, 246, 279 Invaded by the 
Nabobs of Oude and Allaliabad, 286 
Large reinforcements sent to the Dutch 
settlements in, defeated by the English, 
291 Political state of in 1760, 303 
Clive resigns the government of See 
Clive Afflicted by a famine which 
destroys more than a third of its in- 
habitants, 486 State and temper of 
the goi ciTiment of, on the appointment 
of ill Hastings, 518, 535 Situation 
of, with respect to the neighbounng 
powers, 545 Financial condition of, 
580 Force sent from, across India to 
Bombay, i\ 35, 44 Statements of 
its rciennes, 506, 507, note Viens of 
the goi emment of, and those of Madras 
respecting the designs of Tippoo Saib 
V 343 State of its police, as gii cn by 
Mr Dowdcswcll, 550 

Benn, Mr , examined on Mr Hastings’s 
tnal, V 122 

Bcntham, Mr , his Treatise on Scotch 
Eeform, referred to, i 68, note 

Bentley, his opinions of the Ilindu astron- 
mony controverted by Sir PHjfair, 
II 98 Credit due to lus opinions, 
132 

Berar, kingdom in Deccan, b^ whom 
founded, 11 . 351 Ceded to Akbir, 
352 Eev olts, and is subdued by Shah 


Jehan, 376 Desire of the English to 
form a connexion with the gov emment 
of, IV 38 Situation of the Kegent of, 
between the English and the united 
power of Hyder All and Nizam Ah, 
198 Rajah of, joins in hostilities with 
Scindia, iv 430 Negotiations of the 
British government with, 531 Treaty 
with, concluded, 540 

Bcrmcr, M , on the Hindu epochs, quot- 
ed, u 156, note On the tenure of 
land, 308, note On the absurdities 
of the Hindu religion, 395, note. On 
the Fakeers, 413, note On the ignor- 
ance of the Pundits, ii 115, note. On 
the malady of Shah Jehan, 381, note. 
On the date of Auiaingzeb’s illness, 
395 On the mode of death by the 
pousta, 401, note On the buccanicr 
charactei of the Portuguese m India, 
402, note 

Bhngvat-Geeta, chapter from, on the dis- 
play of the divine nature in the form 
of the unn^erse, i 385, note. 

Bhamenee dynastv, founder of, ii 300 

Bhuo, killed m the battle of the Door- 
anees with the Mahiattas, ii 477 

Bhoscara, Hindu mathematician, antiqm- 
ty of his treatises on astronomy ques- 
tioned, 11 144 

Bhow, amount of lus force, acting with 
Lord Cornwallis, v 391 Operations 
of, against Tippoo Saib, 412 

Bhurtpore, Rajah of, one of the allied 
chieltmns, joins HoUcar, n 598 For- 
tress of, unsuccessfully attacked, 602 
Account of the siege of, 605, note 
Accommodation with the Rajah of, 
611 

Bickerton, Sir Richard, arrives mth a 
reinforcement at Madras, iv 257 

Bidgegur, capitulates to the Engbsli, va 
400 

Birmans, singular idea of, on the remote- 
ness of antiqmty, i. 155, notes A robust 
and active people, 480, note. Tlicir 
religion, laws, and literature, ii 224, 
225 Resemblance of, to the Hindus, 
ibid, note. 

Birmingham, rapid increase of its manii- 
factuics in the cnrlj part of the eigh- 
teenth century, in 24 

Butli, ceremonies observed by the Hindus 
previous and siibseqiicntlj to, i 514 
Second birth, what so dcnomiiiatcd by 
them, 515 

Black Hole at Calcutta, used as a prison 
bv the English, prcviousl} to the uii- 
fortunate catastrophe for which it is 
celebrated, in 166, and note Crime 
of that catastrophe extenuated, 150, 
^nofe. 
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Blackftone, qnotcd on eqanlitj-ofpnnWi 
rntmti, i 150, note. 

Bkir limt OoL, Kot a^nct the re- 
fractorj Zemlndm of Chide, S79 
Bokhan, celebrated uniTcrtlty trt, IL 48X 
Bombay ceded by the Portnm»e to 
Ctmxkia the Second end by hSa to 
Eoft India Cotnpany L 08 Beroke 
at 113 — 110 laermtod to the dignity 
of a regCK^. Ill PiwidcnCT oH; at 
Tariance wita the Sopremc Couocfl. 
Boo Boprnme CocncQ 
Bo ni l a, Janqjee, loagne with, roeommciid 
ed to tho Engllih by Hyder AIi, ir 
77 

Bonjla. Uootlageo, Bogant Berar 
BngHih Embajfcy to, Ir 38 Tbe 

EngUeh deatraoj of treflilne with hlm,47 

BonilL Bogojee, MahraCU Cluol| UL 143. 
Send* on army to Inride Bengal, 107 
Hit general ttaatiliitiiii]. 180 
Booki, Introduction of good one* in 
India, one of the ben meant of reform, 
T 631 

Bootan, aecoemt oC It> Rt^^oh, 0. fill 
Boacawen, ermameiDt with which be wai 
tent to India, ill. 60 

Boudt Hlndoa rerj taperfldaHy ae- 
qoamod with. E. 06 

Bonrbdti, I1I4 by wbom diaccrered, 
in 84 

DonronieB General, totrenden 
to General Lake, rh 506 
Bowidet, their dynatty and eonqoetU. tt. 

143. Ilieir power extingolabed S54 
Brahma, hit ten aratart or locaroatloitt, 
1.360. Ftble of hit origin, 361 
Brahme, or Brahm, mea^g of^ fat tbe 
Bindn theohOT 1. 373, 386 
Bnhmegnpta, Uindn mathematician, 0. 
144 Antlqcdty of hit arttonomlcal 
trcfldaeqnenicned 147 
Brahment, or piieitt, one of tbe ordonor 
cattea the nfa^oi, L 181, Their 
power greater than that of any other 
prlcxth(^ that hat exlvted, 164 TIteIr 
dntiet and oAcet, 101, note Are 
exehultdy Lotorp^eri of tbe laws, 
Sie Id the ahtence of tbe kfaig, dlt- 
charge tbe ofOee of indge, ibid. Daily 
ceremooiet obaerreu by tbem, 300 501 
T t^ manner of proecedhig In raalJDg 
oAronoalea] caicidtiloni, U. lot 6U 
mitUken fur tplet, pot to death I7 
Lahy IIL 116. 

Bralhwailc, Colooel, marcbet ogolnrt Ily 
der AU, It 181 Charged with want 
of alacrity 143. Defeated br Dppoo 
SaJb after tbe roott gallant defence 
315. 

Breteicm, Hi^Jor arriral of in India, IIJ 
S31 


Bridgea, Hlndna i g n oran t of the art of 
canMOnctUic tbe^ IL 14 
Brinjameg, deelen in grain and cattle, 

T 395 

Briatow Ur., tncceedt Mr IDddleton, u 
Toeident with the Nabob of Oode, UL 
600 Ecsno^cd It 10,417 Ee^p- 
wlnted 463. Animadramout of the 
Directan cm hit rtmcnal, 461 In* 
ttractlont giren him on hli re-appoint- 
ment, 486, 487 Denial of tbw in 
•tnietlcmt by Ur Haatioga, 401 In 
the opinion cf tbe whole conndl, with 
tbe exoepdoo of Ur Haatlngi, nfotet 
the chor^ brought agafazat him, 404. 
Leiteta written in t^ name of the Na- 
bob complaining of hit condoct, tnb- 
omed by Ur BttUngi, 498 
Biltlth domittioQt, extent fai ladla, 
gtogTarfricaHy deacribed, L 1 
Drwk^ Mr member of the Uadraa 
Connell, TDtca for a recoittldcratloc of 
tbe dah^ of h]^ Bonftdd, Ir 138 
Brow beating of a wfaueti Ira Ur Bboi 
don, obaeriiitlQa of Ur Lawt on tho 
practice c<T laa 

Bnram, CeJand, hat an actiro cotnroand 
in the laat war agaloft Uppoo, ri 113. 
Tikea Caruor 141 

Brown, Ur Qoartea, recommendt to the 
£a« India Campany a plan for opening 
a trade with Jopaa, L 105 
Bnrce, Ur on the antarr aw e d itate of 
tbn cooeernt of the India Cam 
pany qnoted L04. On tbe famnictlona 
clren to their torraiita retpectfazg the 
llognl and otho Indian prlncca, 114 
On tbe tohjcct of piracy In the IndUn 
teat, 136, note. 

Bryant, Ua on other rcHgiont ba^l] 1 g 
Darrowed from the ChrCtlan qaoteir 
i 361 On the templet of the Cydopett 
IL 11 

TWI^m h, Dr 00 tho elahn of the Bor- 
mana to antitralty epoted, L 165. potc 
Clus a (bocLlng inttance of tml by 
ordeal, 181. note Qaoted on the raao 
Dcr Id which the prodace of land It 
dJrWed in India, 309 On the Intcrett 
of ryott In Usd 345, note. On the 
amoori of Krishna car^ on hit cht 
riot, 360 note. On ibo reUjkm* coo 
txtrtWsiea of the Illodat, 366, note. On 
tho Ilfajda wdnhip of one Baprtme 
Being 374 note. On the Ilindn Urmt 
mnt of the IflloDrlag cattle 410 note. 
On tho treatment of womoi in India, 
45 note lUdIcniet tlH" exprenkw of 
Kmple gl>™ Ly ^ li Ulltra Joert W 
the Pondits, 468, note Qnotcd ootbo 
InhospltaUe character of tbe Illndat, 

4 1 Charocteriw* pettHcoce and 
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beasts of prey, as gentle, compared w ith 
Hindu Eobbeis, 473, note Quoted on 
the state of apathy of the lower classes 
of the people in India, 480, note. On 
the ance of the Hindus, 485, note 
On the filthiness of the Hindus in wash- 
ing then clothes, bodies, and cattle in 
the tanhs, from nhich they take their 
dunk, 488, note Describes a Hindu 
temple, 11 11 Describes a bndge at 
Senngapatam, 14 Quoted on the ig- 
norance of the Bengalese m every art 
but weaving, 16, note On the agncul- 
ture of the Hindus, 27, note On the 
sculpture of the Hindu temples, 37 
Mentions a silver bason, on which the 
Birmans had embossed the tweh e signs 
of the Zodiac, 108, note Quoted on 
the short period that Hindu MSS can 
be preserved, and the wilful errors of 
the copyists, 109, note On the decep- 
tions practised by the Brahmens in 
their accounts both of their rchgion and 
history, 120, note. On the deference 
exacted by Hindus from tlieir infcnors, 
190, note. On the Indian roads, 
203 

Buckingham, Lord High Admiral, claims 
a shore of pnze money, i 50 

Buddha, one of the incarnations of Vish- 
nu, worshipped over the greater part of 
the East, i 860 Question, whether 
his religion was denved from Bralima, 
or that of Brahma from him, diflScult 
of solution, 361, note. 

Bugwunt Smg, Oude Zenundarj^ Com- 
pany’s war with, v i 279 

Buddings of the Hmdiis, i 487, u 1 
Sec fuither, Pagodas Bmldingsjif the 
Mexicans, 6 Of the Peruvians, 8, 
Of the Goths, 10 Of Nmev eh and Ba- 
bylon, ibid Of the Egyptians, ibid 
Of the Cyclopes, 12 Of Ecbatana, 
ibid note Of the Ceylonese, 13 

Bnlw ant Eao, killed in the battle of the 
Malirattas v\ itli the Dooraiic^ ii 477 

Bulwniit Smg, Eaja of Benares, protected 
by the English against Suja Dowla, in 
408 Eurthcr mention of iv 360 

Buiiddcund, history of the operations 
in va 532 Predatory incursions into, 
575 

Burke, Edmund, member of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1781 to inquire into affairs of the 
East Indies, iv 528 His insinuations 
respecting Jlr Hastings’s designs 
against the Mogul and bcmdia, con- 
firmed bj hir Pitt, V 18, note. Sub- 
stance of his celebrated speecli on the 
Nabob of Aicot’s debts, 31 IIis cha- 


racter of Paul Benfield and Eichard 
Atkinson, 3 1 , 32 His idea of collusion 
between the Nabob of Arcot’s creditors 
and ministry, 38 Moves foi papers to 
inculpate Mr Hastings, 50 Mode of 
proceeding recommended by him 
agamst Hastings, 51 Complains 
ot the difficulties of the prosecution in 
regard to evidence, 78 His opening 
speech at the tnal ofMr Hastmgs, 105 
Petitioned agamst by Mr Hastings for 
his severe accusations respecting Nun- 
comm, 131 His conduct in the House 
of Commons on the occasion, 132 
Complains of the rules adopted by the 
Lords for excluding evadence, 157 
His remarks on the light of the Com- 
mons not to be held to techmeal nice- 
ties, 187 His charge of oppression 
against Mr Hastings challenged by Mr 
Law, 199, note. His opinion of the 
efficiency of impeachments, 201 At- 
tacked by the Archbishop of York, 238 
Proposes to prosecute the publisher of 
the Archbiffiop’s speech, 240 His 
concluding speech on the tnal of Mr 
Hastmgs, 259 Attacked by Mr Law, 
brother of the counsel of that name, 263 
His pohtical character, 383 Spceeh 
by, on the question of cnmmality in 
animadverting on the proceedings of 
judges and other constituted autlion- 
ties, 808, note 

Bmmans See Birmans 

Bum, Lieutenant-Colonel, prudent pre- 
cautions taken by him against an at- 
tack on Delhi, va 586 note Penlciis 
situation of a detachment commanded 
bj him near Samlec, 592 

Bunen Sunker, or impure brood, how 
mtioduccd among the Hindus, i 199 

Burroughs, Mr Advocate-General, his 
speech on a meeting of the Biitish in- 
habitants of Calcutta, for contnbutions 
in support of the uar against the 
French, va 90 

Bussj, M hib transactions in Carnatic, 
HI 111,141 In Mj sore, 148 Funher 
exploits of, 211 — 218 Eecalled by 
LiUly, 223 Joins Lallj, 232 Com- 
pliment paid to his merit bj six French 
officers, v\ ho 1 cqncst he might snpcrEcdc 
them, 234 His conduct m the attack 
on Jladras blamed, 236 Eestrains 
the impctuositj of Ins officers before 
Ciiddnlorc, and the English armj there- 
by saved, iv 272 

Butter,, a great luxnrj with the Hindus, 

1 478 

Buxar, battle of, iii 352 Importance 
of its result to the English, 353 
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Bojtng EaitIndkCoropcDj'iCommIttM 
ol^ ia dado, UL 8 



Bjorn tbe Unt, bds ndgn, fl. Ifi Bj 
nm the Second, S8Q 


Otdxtt, Sebftitui, Tortfo and diKorerio 
of L 6 

Ccxar qaoted req)«ctli]g the Droid* 
tnwQg the G*ali, L MO 
Calcutta, granted to the 'Rnat India Com 
pour bj the Mognla, L 143 Attacked 
oj Soriija Dowl^ ilL 183 TakecLood 
ItB defender* dmt op in the Black Ho^ 
185 Retaken bj' Cllre. 174 For 
tided, 177 Dlaoord In the etrancU at, 
303. hteetlnga of the Bntlth iuhahlt 
nntj ot, fas contlibatlonj In cnpport of 
the war agaloit the Fixmch, tL 89 
Crftllfand, Captain, repaUed beforo ifa 
dura, ill. 203 Defeat* the Mjacrreon* 
near lladon- UL 20S Appohited to 
the oortiPtand of the armj In Bengal, 
221. Defisoti the Uogxd near Patna, 
107 Defeat* the Nalb of Pooranla, 301 
Cahnnek ■erraott, eateemed tbroogh 
Roacia fbr ixaeUIgence and fidelity IL I 
111, note Oahnack artltt, SIS 
CampboH, Captain, open* the gate of the 
fen In Ae eaptsre a GawOgv tL 531. 
Taken Hi, 638 

fVtn fAall Sir Archibald, a Mend of &Ir 
llajslnA nominated OorerBor of Ma 
drat, m oppodthm to the sppolat 
ment of Ur HoHaiMl, br the Directory 
T 40 Qranti on aid ca EngUih Croopa 
to the of Traraneora, 318. UU 
rognlotiooi ibr the Comotle reremiea, 
358 Hb partial rfew of hb own or 
nuigomont respecting the debts of the 
Nab^ of Areot, 356 HU character of 
the Nabolv orrangememt 

ob{ectod to bj tbo Nabob, 351 1 and the 
Uodnu goTcnunent, 351 
Hmifll , grand, of China, IL 118 
Canora, andimt p«mw of Carnatic, ex 
tent to which it* langnage was spoken, 
IILOI note. 

Capo of Good Hope, rojage* to India bj 
attempted I 8 SI Token Irocn the 
Dnteh bj the English, tL 89 
Or angrJj fort, s ur rcmleri to tbo Freoch, 
m 131 Taken bj Sir Ejtb Cooce, 
130 

Cararansorle* of SjTia, ft 114 note. 
CnT -l*". mnthoinalldan, a mle pnhlUbetl 
bj In 1545 still benr* hU tuune. It 


Csilcal cngagometit near between the 
French and EnglUh fleets, lit 159 
'I^en bj the EngOlh, 158 


Cadi (Lettres AmCricaine*), od the And 
non of the PeruTian* for ootnlc dramai, 
quoted, il 60, oot*. 

Carlisle, Bert on the eoetlj attire of the 
Bnidsn oonrt, quoted, U. S08, nota 
Camae, defeat* the Uogul Em* 

poror ilt 3II Ylnt* and negiXUtes 
a tieatj wUh him, 313. Soponoded 
bj Oolonel Ooote, 318. Oppoae* the 
doedgu* of Ueor Caslm agaln^ Ram 
naraln, 317 Recalled from Patna, 
318. RaKunee the cfunTTHTwt gnd de- 
feat* Dowli, 349 Member of 
the Select Cocunitteo at Cakutto, 391 . 
HU condoct a* to signing cDmoants 
not to reedre preaents, 400. Afler 
again defeating 8q}a Dovla, makoa 
peace with Mm 408. Accomponks 
Xerd Cbre to Moorshedolud on bod 
nen of reTenoe, 4SS. Appointed one 
ofthe committee for settling the goTOTP 
ment of Poooah, It 39 
Caruadc, popnlatkm ol^ wfaj suppoced to 
bo smUl, 11 34 A To whom It ho- 
long^ b^re and oAor the tednetkm 
of Deejannggur bj the Mahomedon 

I p o w er* of lhaccon, 420 note. Pro- 

' feedings of Anwar od Diea, Nabob 

I lil 7S 76 93 OeecrapblcaJ deoerlp- 
tiooolPl. PoUcfcaTstate or,93. War 
ezDOoe the Badre* of 96 Warsoftho 
Engbab and Fraaeh In, 111. Object 
of than vara, 134 KcgotUtloaa be- 
tween the two power* respecting this 
point, fbld. N^otladoos respecting, 
totwcoa tho French and Eogibfa go 
Tummeiit* In Eoropo, 138. LommU- 
ftoQors appointed, and the qncstloQ 
settled Id farocr of tho Engilsfa, 13S. 
War with the French in, rcnewtal, 157 
French, after raiiouJ tliaaggs of for 
tone, d^rctt out of Camatie 283. Po- 
lldeal state oi^ alter the OTCTthrow of 
the Freocli, 3*A War with Iljder All, 
who Inrades it, 441, 438 47A Irrup- 
tion ot Nizam All into, 434 Terms 
on which tho war la, with IIjtJct ter 
minatfj, scTorolj condomned bj the 
East In^ Companj 479 Inraded 
bj Tlppoo Solh, T 334 negnUlIoni 
for the roTcimes ot bj Ooremcr Catnn- 
boU and the Nabob, 338. Fur haboLs 
of see Anwar ad Dion, Doort AC and 
Mabomed AQ. 

Caroor reduced by Cotood FaCertoo, 

It 17A Taken by tbo array andcr 
Lord Cornwallis, T 347 

Cartier Mr., appointed Member of tbe 
Bcleet CummlHee at Coiruita, IX 431 
Baweeds Ur ^ ertUt, as Gorttocr of 
Dungal, 450, 416 

Cashmere, oscmni by the Uaheene^Ues 



INDEX. 


In the early part of the eleventh cen- 
tury, u 247 Con(piered by Akbar, 
345 

Castes or classes, divisions into, of the 
Hindus, L 182 Of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons and others, ibid, note Medes 
said to be divided into, 183, note 
Distnbution of a people into four only, 
productive of innumerable inconveni- 
ences as their wants multiplied, 198 
Existed in the ancient Assyrian empire, 
201, note Instances of such diirsion, 
in other ancient nations, ibid 
Cativall, ministers of jus ice so called, 
their functions, u 196, note. 

Cave of Elephanta, ii 4 Of Salsettc and 
Pusa, 5, note 

Cavendish, Thomas, his voyage and dis- 
coveries, 1 14 Charged with want of 
respect for human hfc, by firing on the 
savages of Guam, 15, note 
Cavery, Mound of, contentions respecting, 
between the Nabob of Carnatic and the 
Baja of Tanjore, lu 389 
Casira, Meet, Nabob of Bengal, powers 
of adnumstration placed in his hands 
by the English, ui. 307 His actmty 
and success in raising money, 310 Re- 
duces the provinces of Birboom and 
Burdwan, which had taken up arms, 
to obedience, 313 His extortionary 
proceedings towards Ramnarain, 315 
Disputes between, and the Company’s 
servants, on the subject of pm ate trade, 
327 Biis expedition against Nepaul, 
336 Abohshes all duties on internal 
trade, 337 Seizes some English arms, 
m then way to Patna, 339 The Eng- 
lish take theficld against, and defeat him, 
342 — 345 Puts Ramnarain and other 
chiefs to death, 345 On the loss of 
hlongheer, his capital, massacres in his 
rage his English piisoners, 346 Plies 
for protection to the Nabob of Oude, 
347 Being demanded by the English, 
escapes ivith his family into the Ro- 
hilla country, 354 Sum received from 
bun, by the sen ants of the Company, 
368 Nabob of Oude pledges himself 
to the English never to harbour or em- 
ploj him, 408 Regulations made wntli 
hun as to pm ate trade, deemed too 
severe by the Companj, 410 
Can/ec, Mahomedan judge, injunction to 
select the propercst person for the 
office, 11 513 His office to expound 
the hloslcm lav, in 527 
Celestial Bride, splendid mosque, budt by 
Mahmood,ai 248 

Celtic manners in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, resemblance betveen, and those 
of thq Hindus, i 314, note Celtic 


n 

inhabitants of Bntaiu had a domestic 
community of women, 461, note. 

Come, taken by the Dutch, and called 
the hlaiintius, m 54 

Ceylon, first possessed by the Dutch 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, i 89 Engagements off, be- 
tween the Prench and Enghsh fleets, 
ui 243, IV 250 Their settlements at, 
taken by the Enghsh, n 69 

Chalmei's, Lieutenant, repels an attempt 
upon Coimbetore, v 418 Obhged to 
capitulate, and is detained a prisoner, 
420 Sent by Tippoo Saib to make an 
^venture of peace to Lord ComwaUis, 

442 

Chambers, Mr W , on the deficiency of 
the Hindus in historical composition, 
quoted, 11 . 68, note 

Champion, Colonel, defeats the Rohil- 
las in 572 Generous manner in 
which he describes the conduct of 
Hafez and his army m the battle, 573, 
Charges the Vizir, his ally, with piisd- 
lanimity, ibid Cites instances of his 
cruelly, 574, note, 

Chancellour, his ship the first that vi- 
sited Archangel, i. 7 Benefits result- 

' mg from It to the English, ibid 

Chandernngor, taken by the English, m 
181 

Chapman, Mr, on the state of Cochin 
Cluna, quoted, ii 223 

Chardin, on the elegant construction of 
the Persian bridges, quoted, ii. 15 
On the art of paintmg among the Per- 
sians, 39, note. On the ignorance of 
the Persians in geography and history, 
72, note On the Persian schools, 118, 
note 

Charters to the East India Company, the 
first granted m the year 1600, i 23 
Renewed 1609, and the Companj con- 
stituted a corporate body for eicr, 
28 New chaitcr granted by Charles 
the Seeond, in 1661, 93 Purther 
charters by King William, in 1693, 
132 Renewed in 1712, m 26 Pe- 
titioned against in 1730, 38 Re- 
newed 1732, 47 Again m 1780, ii. 
523 Agam in 1793, iv 2 

Chastity, female, value set on it by Eas- 
tern nations, i. 268 

Cheen Koolich Khan, son of Gazee ad 
Din, fni ourably rcccii cd at the Court 
of Shall Allium, u 426 Appointed 
to the Regency of Dcccan by Pero- 
khscr, and decorated with the title of 
Nizam al LIulk, 435 Recalled, 441 
Iniitcd to court to act against the 
Sej d brothers, 442 Joins tlieir party, 

443 Appomted to the government ol 





Main, 4i4. Matlo Vliir 17 MalKooed 
Shah, If (Um^Qitad with hli dlfKiIato- 
tK& and nnolts, Dcfoata hit aoa 
Ntkxir Sun^ and redacea rtwrly all the 
proTineea of the Cairuitk to obedieDco, 
iiB Hla death at the adranced age 
ot a hondred and four 4d3. Foitlm 
aceonnt of him, UL 90. 97 
Gb«r^ Ur., BrMih reaneitt hi the honae 
of VUr imwtnafed, tL 190 
Cheat, inTBntloQ 0 ^ claimed 17 the 
Bhidoa, 0. 4<, and note Known to 
tho Araneoniani, 40, Claimed bj the 
Peniani, Odd. note. ScandlnaTUoa 
•hfDed in it, lUd. Chea of ^e 
Chlnrae totalir difierent from that^of 
the Hindof and Perdana, Ibid. 

CherlLal. Bf)a of; aolgnj part of hla 
terrltorj to the Ozopanj to U^nldate 
a long tomding debt, r 910 
Cbejte Sing Hoja of Benaroa. See 
Benarea 

Child Sir John, hla proooedlogi In India, 
charaeterlaod aa raah and preromptn 
ooa, L US 

CUld, Sir Jcahna, hU exogserated ctate- 
mozit of the beoeUta of uie trade with 
India. L 110 

Cmi, perfect oatnxe of the gramcaar of 

a 93 

fThntumlrmfn ^ oC dfleo&ed, H. 

a Tahea hj (he Bugliah, QL SS7 
Sectored to the French. 930 Faroor 
able rcaeJt to the EngUah of Oencral 
Coote a defeat at, Ir ^ 

CbUllgi, tribo of Afghnnoa, ao e o t ic t of; 
ILSM 

Chioeaa, pretended duration of their nrao 
ardiy L 1S4. Katnro of their tamre 
of lud, 910, note. Charaetcrlvd aa 
Inaendble to the feeing* of othera, 
470, note. Their dram^c perform 
oncei, IL 09 Exaggerated aceonnta 
of them, bj* the Jeaiiit mlokmoHea, 
109. State of agifenhtcro among 117 
Their aliil In the arta examioed, SIS 
Inataneea of their retemblanea to the 
Illndcn, Ibid. 

Chlngllptrt, taken br CUre, IE. IS7 £ng 
llah In danger of lod^ it, 331 
Cbrtta, geography of; dil&mh to aacertaln, 
li. SA8, sot& 

Chlttapet, taken bj the Freoch, IQ, SOS. 

Token bj the Englbh, SOS 
Chokedan and Pjkea, etnpJoTod by the 
Aemlndara, engaged In deeohr t MS 
Chorroa, reign cCO* SfO 
Cboaltriea, or Caratanacraa, fint efta 
bUahed by a Mahomedan aoretelgD, U. 
*03 _ 

QiOTrt, meaning ot IL 199 4^0. CIumU 
to tbe^dgea aboiUhed 10. 530, t 416 


Import oatahllihcd by the Company in 
its ttaad, dboUahed, iud. 

Chnahna, Boe CriitmtL 
Chronology IUndna hare do recnlar 
work on, iL S and note. Chroodogi 
cal table of Elndn kingi, l09 nota 
Chanda Saheh, imtsiaoQi the queen of 
Trichinopoly and anceeeda to the go- 
Tnmment, Id. 90. Carried pritooer to 
SatoToh, 90 la liberated, 99 Forma 
an alliance with t^Froneh, 100 FUea 
from the army of Naiir Jong 107 
Arcot, hla enpItaJ, taken Iw the Lag 
liah, 116. Plttcaa himaplf under 

C roteetkn of the king of Tanjon, and 
I enjeHy mnrdered 123 
Chnnar, meeting at, of Mr Htjdngi and 
the Nabob of Ondo, ir 428 
Church, Ylaigotha end Bargaodlana al 
lowed to mue donatloDa to, I 950 
Chnming Hindu description of Vlihna a 
obonmig the ocean L 359 
Chntter Saol, refractory Zemindar dego 
of hla fort of Tettoctih by the English 
Tt286 

Chotonattee, gnuded In IC69 to tho East 
India Ccanpexiy L 148 
drean, NcFribejm, eooflmied to the na 
tire pdnee*, ilL 140. English ezpcdl 
ikm to dj+ro the French fixan, 140, a'9. 
Freed from their depeodaaee on the 
Sobahdir of tho I>cce^ and bestowed 
on the Eo^bh, 493 EngUih estrron 
the manaaloo 01,454. See noxt article. 
CdtruTt, appointment and jicocccdJtip of 
the Committee of, respcctlag the North 
CTO CSrcen, ir laa, 141 SnipeaJed 
br Qorrroor BrnoboU, 143. Coorta 
oi, r 506 

City a hot placea obtained that name with 
toe LDml^aa. iL 20 note. 

CirEiaalloe iiopoTtanee of the i&iinIrT 
into the atate of; among the lUados iL 
152. Mljtakca rcspccung the clrill<a 
tkm of the Ulndus, whence derived 
159, 142 I na ccuracy of the Jdcai of 
Enropean acholora on the rabVrt of 
chDiaaSon, 139 and DOte. lllDdua 
hare experienced no cmlamUr from 
whlrii a precedhrg atate of hlgfi ciiQi 
action can bo infe ii e d , 164 A pcoole 
may bo naltcd nnete on extcrilio 
iDonaichy in a low atate of ci>ni<*tlon, 
177 Qood aerranu femed among a 
people, a tdlndooa proof of drilhatloo, 
212, note. PxlfteM of dcspotlnn a 
pTo^of low rirQlsalktn 33S 
Claaaet, dlstrlbotlon of Ibe people Into, L 
182-3 

Clarcring OcTteral,ono of the mctnl^ 
of the supreme coumrU in ImiLa, lil, 
516 5S4 OpiHwca tbc Oorrowis 
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CocUn, Uken from tbe Dutch bj the 
En^lih, tL 69 

Cochin, Bi\}a oi^ hli trnneoctloDi with 
Uppoo Saib, T 329 

Cochhi fTHnit, acccmnt h. 232, 334, 
Dote. 

Cod, tcrroDdQred to the Engttdi, under 
Oenoral T^itw, tL 499 

Cohnhetore, tal^ bj the EngUih. Ir 
ISO. A fm hi "bj the »nnj undor Lord 
CarmrelBi, t 347 Atteck upon, re- 
pulled bj lieutenant Chohn^ 417 
CapUnlatee to adeUefammtofTippooi 
•riDj 430 

Coin, raid and iQrer fint etruck in India 


Coin, raid and iQrer fint etruck in India 
by Akhar fi. 106 Copper coin tfrnck 
In llahomet the Third, 296 

Colhen, French East India Cocapanj 
w uJ w Aed ^ 1. 104 

Cdebrooke, Henry Ihama*, on the rdl- 
gkm loeti of the Hindoo, q^ootod, L 
397 note. On the Btodo^COddcM 
Yoch, 3 4 note. Brahmen dtologne 
dtedby on tho qnertkm of the tmirer 
od nul, S79. Acknowledgca the In 
tsffldeooy of the dlstlneoan In the 
Hlnda rdJgioQ b etween the creature 
and the Oauof 391 Aocnbctlotho 
Hlndai t fbodneoi fbr ocbolotfle dlapu 
titkG, iL $8, Dot^ Exomlnotlan of 
hh work on 6«B*erh Algehra, 139 

Colling Coiood, retfdent at Fot^ Obor 
unt to Decotiota with Dowlot Boo 
ri 394. nh netpxiatloo on 
•aetonl, 3S8 Second mtwfnfl, 347 
411,414 420,433 

Colonizatlou of India with EngltihnMm, 
beocflti ttmt wtxild hare renlted frtxn, 
T 091 

Comero, lerrant, and agent of Mr Ben* 

field In money londhig tnuLKCtloni, It 

HI note. 

Comroanl od DlenEhan, impooHkntpnc 
tbed by In the affjb - oi KimeamaT 
m. 639 

CoTamerce, actire itate ct. In Enciand, 
under Qaeen EUcabetb L 4. Of the 
Englbh with the Mcdocata, begun by 
Sir Frusds Drake, 10- Export aim 
Import aiticki oC ht Oade, 0. 33, oote. 
Tlnptd odruKe of In Engtood, in the 
e^y jwTt of the elghtenilh eestair 
m. 13. Fmther ad^flItee of^ In the 
middle of that coiunry 83 

Commhriooer*; Dnord of appointed Ibr 
the icttlemnit of the domlalooi renolr 
cd by the Engihh of the Nabob of 
Oodr Ttl44 

Cotninhtcce of Dirrcfoo of the Ijt4 
Indh CorapoBr enameroted and tbdr 
rc«pccti\e dadci doerlbed, id. £, ct 
K<i Sdrtt committee st Calcofia, of 


whom and why formed, 393. Ill pro- 
ceedlngt respecting rataenta, 400 I rn- 
opecting private tniae, 4I0| reipectlM 
the mpply of Tocandoi In the cora^ 
417| respecting mllitaiy olknraocti, 
419) reopectlng the inland trade kh 
aetj 437 Coramitteeaf Qmiit. See 
CSreolt. Committee of Bereme in 
Bengal t 164 

Commons, Hooie oU proceeding! in, on 
the war in the Ccrnotlo, and condort 
of the mpremo Judicature, hr 929. 
Urge the in!nl*i»T to on immediate and 
efiectnol refpcm in the afikin of Indio, 
038. Me. Fax’s Bill introdoced 939 
Mr IWi Eojt India UH peoed, 057 
Bnppooed Inadequate to the endj Itwoa 
meant to ftilfll, 540 FroceedJnga in, 
relatmg to the ofiolri of India, t IS, 
note) to the debts of the Nabob of Ar 
c«, *9 — 59 View of portiei In, 49 
Mutual ospenlons b e t we en miniitcri 
and oppooldai] in, relothu to Mr Hojt 
ingo, 03. Diomirinu in, on the edoOo 


Mr Haitingi, 91 Beri mode of pro- 
cednxe nspccting Mr Hoitingf reject 
ed by the Hooie, C6. YoteatheBcibnia 
war DOt impeachable, 70 Ponca bHIa 
to amend the Ean India Act, *3 
Ot^ees of thooo bOIa, 9— S. A^Ia 
of ImpeechmtBt of Mr Uaitl;» 
brought up from the Committee of the 
Houoe, 61 Impeachment Toted, and 
carried to the Lord# *3. Proceedhaga 
of relative to the impeachment of 
Ehjab Imper ibid Dchatealn,oD the 
dedonilaiy bill, 68, Further proceed 
ingi (ji,OD. ID Burke ■ charging Jlr 
Hastinp with the murder of Nuneom or 
130 lieprtmandj Mjn)cir Scott for re- 
riling the managerg m Mr Uoftlugi 
impeachment, through tho pr e u , lui. 
DcutttJ in, OQ the quoHoti, wiKther 
tho dlMoIutko of paiilanrcnt abated 
the fanncoduDcnt, 305. Acts oC, nld 
not to Ki octi of the people, 310. Cora 
jnJttce funned In, touhprore the charge 
of protraction of the trial, 239 l*rD- 
ccetUnga o4^ on latemperaifl language 
by the Archbhhop of York ItO IH< 
poie in, about ftmher time requlrod by 
the monagm of the trial to prqsro 
their rqdy ilW Uanagm apjwtateil 
a eoraaduco by to aaceitJdn the tsttwi 
of delay in the trial, 351 ^ otet tbo 

thanki of the llouio to tho monigm 
of the trial, 391 ItcpoTt of the Cnra 
n itm* of apfwdntcil to in nert the 
Lord* Jouniiii, rcbt]\e to tneir pro* 
ctedlngaoe the trial, 263 — 303. jtc- 
lalei iu on tbe aor with >o Ball 
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307 Delntc: 111 . on rcncn il of tlit'ET:t 
Iiulm Comi'iin s Clmrlir, m 3, 7, '> 
Conuniit II ion :i( t niul 1 1 \, n '15(1 
Coinji'iin, for inuliii}: to ilie 1 ii'^t liuln.', 

!i ia'\\ one jmijci ictl, 1 lli'f Olloi*" a 
loin of t\io nnllion*; to poicrnnunt 
for kn\c to tnuk, 130 Old nn an act 
of incoiitorilioii, 1 IJ. Clinrti.uil ns i\ 
refill III il conii'iin, ilml Its ItcMe- 
1 H.SS, idt I nion ol tlio two t oniinims 
rcconnncinlcd li\ llic Kni},', 1 17 'liio 
union i flLctLil, 1 rj 

Cone in, irnn suit into, lii Anruiif^rtb, 

11 -113, IJl 

CoiuliiiniiK, dc In, on tlic jiricioiis 
f-toiKs of boiitli AinerKn, quoted, 11 
73 , note 

Condillac, on the nianntr in winch the 
iiifint mind ptnerahres okas, ijiioted, 

11 73 , note 

Conlhins, Jd succeeds ]kiss\ m the coiii- 
iinnd of thcl reiich iroops 111 Carnatic, 
and IS dek itcd Iw the I'nglish, in 281 
Conjcicrani, hnnied In the hrcnch, iii 
reiengc fora sninlnrontr igc coinnntted 
In the Lnglish at ‘Wnndtwasli, ni 20, J 
buqinFcd and taken In the Ircntli, 
251 Battle of, 11 183* 

Consciousness, asenhed h} the Hindus to 
icgetahks ns well ns aniinals, n OC. 
Created, according to the Hindus, be- 
fore the iniiul, *191 

Control, Board of, how constituted, n 
558 Llleets of, uiion the J^nst India 
Comrani, 559 kllet Is of, on the go* 
acniment of India, 500, ct seq lelh- 
cnc} of, as an inhtiuincntofgoicrnmcnt, 
compared with that ol the Couit of 
Directors, 503 Com meed of the cmI 
respecting the Nahoh of Arcot’s debts, 
a 25 Orders them to he discharged 
■Without iiiqmr), 20 Beinoiistrancc 
of the Directors agaiiiht the iirocecdiiig, 
28 Appoints a gmenior of Madras, 
in opposition to the Uncetors, 39 In- 
stead of controlling, onginntcs mca- 
surcE Orders the Caniutie reaenucs 
to he restored, ibid Eurther contest 
of, anth the Directors, rcsjiccting Licu- 
tenan'-Coloncl Boss, 80 Power of, 
declared, 89 balancs giaen to the 
members of, aa 9 
Coollcc lOiah Sec Cooli 
Coorgs, account of the, a' 452 
Coote, Sir Ejtc, talcs 'Wandewash, 111 
249 Ecdnccs Cliittapet and Areot, 

255 Purtber operations and sueecES 

of tbc arma under him, 250 Super- 
seded b} ijor TifoiiEon, 259 Good 
sense and temper disjda^ed by him on 
this occasion, 200 Besumes the com- 
mand, ibid Takes Pondiehcrrj , 203 | 


Bccnlled from ratnn, .318. A]ipomtod 
Coniiiiander-in-Chief, and i\lenibei of 
the Siipuuie Coum il, i\ 50 Opjiosis 
the tu it\ a\ith the Banna of Gohud, 
piopo'-ed bj the tioacrnor-Gencial, 57 
bent ha the Supreme Count il to take 
the eoiiunand ol the ^ladias iirim , 190. 
'I lies the field agaiii'-t Hader, 205 
Attack*:, un*.m(ts‘;|nll\, the foitificd 
jiagoda of Chillamln 11111 , 208 Defoats 
lladci, tliongh hihounng under many 
diMulMint igt *., 21 1 In anotliei liattlo 
with Ihdtr, his arinj, after inmh siil- 
fiiing, IS obliged to fall hatk, 211 
Bellinis hiH anna so long in the held, ns 
to tmhingtr its return h} the inqiedi- 
inciils of the iiKinsoon, 217 Show sit 
discontented and (piarulsoino spliil, 
2.12 Dird MiKiiitiiea’s kind tieiitment 
of, aahilc m this hiinioni, 23d, note 
Attempts the rediutioii of Ariieo, 217 
A regiment of tiiaalr}, aaliieh Jio enlled 
his grand guard, drawn into iinihiis- 
ende, and killed 01 taken prisoners, 218. 
I'mlcrs into negotiation with Tipjioo, 
and is diqied, 213, Unequal to the 
toils of command, sails fiom Bengal, 
257 Besiiines the toinnmml and 10 - 
tiiniB to I^Iadras, 293 Dies ol iijio- 
])I(\v» tlirce da}H after Ins landing, 
ihid Intone} giaen Jiini by Mi Hast- 
ings. a 221 

Coi ah, proa line of, sold hj the English 
to the Nahoh of Ondc, in 500 

Coroinandel, engigemciit between the 
Eiighsh and hieneli hects, on the coast 
of, in 04 

Cornish, Admiral, arnacs avith a fleet on 
the coast of Ponrlieheiry, 111 257 

CormvalliH, ajijiomled Goaeinor-Gem ml 
of India, a 48 k\ainiiied 111 defem e of 
bir Hastings, 251, Comiiieneeinciit of 
Ins adiniiiistiation, 312 IIis traiisae 
tions aailh the Nahoh of Oiide, .11 1 
Treaty avith thcNi/am, .314 Accused, 
by this tieaty, of hicnking faith aaith 
Tipjioo Saih, 321 Ilis opinion ol the 
prolmhilit} ofn aanr avith 'I'lppoo, 3.31. 
Decides for a vigorous av ar against him, 
335 Endcaaours to form an alliango 
aailli the Ni/nm and the Mahrattas, 
330 Which lie efleds, 338 His ob- 
ject in this avar, ihid Blames tlic tar- 
diness of tlie Madias goacrnrncnl, avho 
condemn the aair, 339 Goes to Ma- 
dras, 355 Transnctions httavei'ii Jnni 
and the Nabob of Arcofc, 350 Con- 
temp) lies the meessity of assuming 
the l< mlones ol lli< Nalxih ol Au/il, 
and taking poKJcssion of the nvniiKS, 
304 Takes the c/jniinand of the ai niy 
against TipfKXi, 375, Takes Bangalore, 
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37fl Prcparca to a tt ack ScrmgnptU«m, Croabjr Colooel, account of Id* eipcdl 
383 Qalos tie buttle of Arikcra, 386 tioo igaijift Hjdor AH, It 1 79 
Obliged to retreat on acootml of tbe Connogoiij' Illndn, L 493 
diitran of Ml trmj 387 Joined Co«0nr*, R^a of account of tbe ftdt 
the M . n h rntt ai, 388. Marchoa back to agoinat him In tbe fl op p™ Court, Ir 
Bandore, 394 Expedient bj for the 337 

anp^j of dranght cattle, 396. Con Coaalmbaiar taken Inr SoraJ-ad Dowla 
aenta to recelre a mkcel from TIppoo, from the EngUih, liL 163 
40L After other operaikma or hla Corelcmg fort, token bj OHre, Gl. 197 

nnnj- marchoa In peraon npon Seringa Cooaoil of defence, appointed for the eie- 
patnm, 4S3. Operatkmi of the diffbmt cation of a treaty betireen tho Dnteh 
colnmna of hia axn^ beibre Scringapa and EngUahC^ponlee, L 46 
tarn, 4S9 et aeq deilegoa Seringapa Coarten, Sir \v liitam, ajnclntkm formed 
tarn, 443. Ifiikiw peace wltlf Tlppooi, by, trading to India. £ 67 Ita 

4M. BeaigTa hit than of pi^te-moaey nnlon with the Company 

to the army 466. Hla capture of the effected, 77 

French ec^ementa, 467 Hla condoct Ooorti, drU and penah appointed Instead 

aa to flnandal and Judicial InatrocdoiM, of tha notlTe uourti In India, cccoant 

recelred from anthontka at home, 466 of, IH 699 Nature of the Sapreme 

Hla plan of rerenne, 473. Qolded by Cooits of appeal etiahiybed at the aeat 
a theoey inapplienhio to the drcimi _ of Gorernment, IHd. Supreme Conrt 

■toneea of the caae, 4S8. HU refarma of Indkatnre in India appointod by 

hi hidicatiire, 497 HU acheme for pmUmcnl. See Soprano Conrt. Four 

^dlcatnra in tho Geld of dril law 460 Coorta of appeal catoMUhed by Lord 

Fonni preacrlbed by U ftdl of tocholcal Cornwallia, t 601 Conrta of ehmlt 

oeremonlea, 609. jodgea feea prohl erected bim, 606 

bUeid it, 604. HU opinion of the Coorta of priocco, one campalm in, 
atate of low wA goTenunent In India, better than two Id the fldd, X 398 
606. Bt hU pLu of peaal Jodlcstore, note. 

coorta of cireut erect^ 606. Obaor Cootesr cb tbe inhuman cltanctcr of tbe 
TBtiooa on the aohject of hU Jodlcotory Qlsd&a, gnoted, L 471 
ayttoffifOlO HU new ademo of poUee, Cow held aoered br Amncmiana, L 427t 
616 Itcmh of hU floencUl and Judl not aa object of wtirahip by tbo IllnOn, 

dal rdbrma, 617i os to Zemlndan, 498. notea 3 and 4. Vonetaied by tbe 

fUd.| as to Che Byoti, 629) la drfl Africans, 430 
caasee,&33| in peiud rtaea, 647 Re- Coxeo fartreaa, vonderftil constrnetkm of 
tarni to Engiano, 63 HUoxpostnla tt. 8 

toiy letteri to t^ Nabob af(Jnde,Ti. Onnganofo and Jacotoh, parchosed of 
42, 44. Again nomlnatod Oorernor the Dnteh, by tho lU^Jo of Tra\ancpTe, 

General and Commander fa-Chlef Tl t 330 Lawfhlne* of the porciare 

Uoolgna the appohitmenti, Ibid. Ap- qocadaood. Ibid. Cranganore taken by 

pointed Ooreraor General a third that, llppoo Salb, 346 
639 Flans a Joarner for the oo- CreatioD. IQndD accoaot ol^ L 333, 403 
ederatkm of peace w^ Holkar 610 Crete, huTTinth of li. IS, note. 

HU repreaentatkm of the dreadftil Crim^ Indecent of the mndai, L 967 
•tato of the finaneca. Odd. Com and note. Incrcaso of crimes In lodia, 

mcoccs a redoetlon of the forces, 641 tho cooscouenee of EngiUh rcgnlstkais, 

IIU opinion of defensiTe aJlkiicct, 649 t 649 { oi EacUsh IcspotUoi, 668 1 of 

Detennioed on keeping peace with defects of tho law Ibid.) of tho proe- 

Sdntlla, by yielding ercry point In dU- tJeo of tha Comts, 600, 639 1 of the 

pate, 647 1 end to poaco with defects of tbe prdlco 664 and note 

jlofkar by restoring aH the domlnlonf 671 1 of tbe dbpoaltlaa of Gorernment 

whkh ha<l been taken bom him &49 to nppoao all its In^thntlcma perfret, 

HU Ttcgoilatlcms with SdndLo, 660 671) of ibedUpoaitkie of theserranUof 

Hanonnranco of the Commandcr4n Qormunctit to glre oono Lnl flaltcT 
ChW against hU mcaiirre for dUsolr tag awoonti, 573i of the •npfO’UIcifl 
log dw connexion of tho Brid-Jj gw- that Fngland U tho lUwtanl -f ex 

rcrnmcTrt with tbe minor priocc^. 66— cdlcnce, 6 6. By tbe stole wf enm ei I 

IIU death, 65 Flnanelal result* of lo Indio, the l**inf« 4 Oormrmetrt 

his admtaUrratloo, 669 exceedbgly dUEedlt. 677 llerocillrt 

ConwwodcDce, East India Company# for the prcralctire of crijmr In Inrl^ 
Cwmmttce of hi fnnrtkmji UL 8 '5*2 lolnoUioo mpi -e-l the only 
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tnic rcnieth, 5'>S IiuligciKc ot n 
people the pntJid coutxc of cninc, G2G 
Keincih for tine o\il, GTl 
Cnehnii one of the me inntionsof Viehnu, 
fahle of, 1 T iG ] xploite iiecnhul to 
Imn 11 If'S, note 

Croinoell, his -wnr amiIi the Dntih m- 
turnnie to rnplish cointnerce, i 80 
lonns on wlmli it \\ us eonelinkil, 82 
Dentil of, 02 

Cruelti, iii't inro'! of. illiistrntiiip the 
clnnictir of the llnnliis i tGO, nml 
note -ITO 

C=h itro n«, iiiilitnr\ class of Iliinltis, rank 
of, 1 101 

Cinldnlort, taken In the rnplish, in 2’'i7 
Taken In '1 ijipoo haih and the I reiich, 
i\ 240 IVocccdiiips of the Lnph«h 
for the rccoaen of, 2 '>4 Liiglish de- 

feated in an aftnek iijion, 271 
Cnllian Sing e\idciiec conccniiiig, a 
190 

Cnlluci, conimciitntor on the In^titHtes of 
Menu, charged aaitli niter])olntioiis, i 
457, note and 497 

Gumming, Sir John, ordered to nianh to 
enforce the plunder of the Begums, n 
4G1 

Cuppnge, Major, defeats the nrma of 
Tippoo Sail) 111 Its attack on Coimhc- 
torc, a 418 Has an actnc com- 
mand in the siege of Senngapat un, 
447 

Cutcliciy, hahitntion so called, ill 14 Nu- 
tne court in India, 529 
Cutclioura, fort, taken bj the English, m 
284 Zemindar of, punished for his 
refractory spirit, 285 
Cuttack, historj of the operations in, ai 
535 

Cutwals, officers of police, abolished, a 
516 

Cj elopes, temples of, and other buildings, 
11 12 

Cyrus, no account found of him in the 
Persian annals, u 71 

Dabcr, taken from the Seiks by Shah 
Aulum, 11 429 

Dacca, litigious dusposition of the inha- 
bitants of, 1 475, note Account of the 
tieatment of the Pliousdar, of, by tho 
Supreme Court, iv 332 
D’Achg, Prench Admiral, lands supplies 
at Pondichcny, and qmts the const, lu 
245 

Dadajee Punt, feanng ho may be made 
responsible for the enormities of his 
pupil, Sivajee, takes poison, ii 406 
Dall51s, Indian brokers, in 14 
Dallas, Mr , one of l^Ir Hastings’ coun- 
sel, T 112 In conjunction ivith ilr 


Lim (ijiposcs am answer to the first 
ihargi Singh, 113 His defence of 
Mr Hastings, 232 

Dalrjmjilc, ^l nor, commaiidsa regiment 
III tin night attack on Tippoo baib, y 
m, and at the second siege of Senn- 
gapitaiii, M no 

D Itoii, C ijitain, his ad\anccd post at 
'1 rii liniopoly attai ked b\ the Mj sorcans 
and destrojed to a man, in 12*8 
DiKton Ca])tani. goes to the relief of 
Colonel Guthrie at the assault of Tct- 

tcL ill, \ I 280 

Daood, murderer of Jliijahcd, loses his 
own 111? by O'-'- issniatiun, ii 348 
Daood Khan Piinncc, Afghaun, appointed 
Deputy -llegi nt of Deccan, ii 426 
Bung employed by rciokscrc to cut 
oil Ilii'-'-im the Sejd, is killed by a ball 
III niakmg the ittcmpt 4J8 
Dim, son ol Shah JlIiiiii, hi> charaettr, 
11 382 Sli7Cs the goyernment on the 
illnc‘-s of Ins father, ibid Restores it 
on Ills fuller s rLcoyciy,3S4 Defeated 
bj his brother Aiinmg7Lb, and flics 
to Agra, 386 Betrayed and muidcrcd 
by Anrinig7cb, 391 

Dnriporam taken by Colonel Fiillarton, 
n 277 Taken again by the army 
under Lord Cornwallis, y 347 
Dariiib Hjstaspcs, part of India included 
m his empire, ii 235 
Darog ill, or police ofliccr, y 564 
Dai war, taken by the j\Iahrattas, yvhcii 
allies of the English, y 389 
D’Aiittuil, dcstroj s a thousand of Narir 
Jung’s army, yyith the loss of onlj two 
or three men, lu lOS Taken prisoner, 
123 

Day IS, John, m attempting the north-y\cst 
])assagc, discoy ered the Straits know n 
bj his name, i 8 

Day IB, Mr on the Hindu astronomy, quo- 
ted, 11 105 

Dcboigne, one of Scmdia’s Generals, his 
history, yi 484 Returns to Eurojio 
yvith Ins fortune, 488 
Debrett, pamphlet published by, lepic- 
liended by Loid Thurloyy, v 304 
Deccan, meaning of the name, and extent 
of countrj it corapnses, ii 283 Piist 
Mahomednn iiiTasion of, ibid Con- 
quests in, bj the third Mahomed, 295 
Kingdom founded in, 299 Account 
of, to tho im asion of Akbar, 346 Di- 
yaded during Mahmood’s sovereigntj, 
into five diflercnt kingdoms, 351 In- 
vaded by Akbar, 352 Revolt of the 
Prmces of, against Jehaugire, 362 
Account of, from tho close of the reign 
of Akbar, 370 Visited by a famine, 
373 Proccedmgs against, by Shah 
C 
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Jehao, {bid. Frocwdingf afftinst, 
Annmgxd), 410 Btat« of^ when Hu- 
nm wu appointed to the l ec e ncT 437 
Oocditiani on whkh it U n^ed from 
& depredatioiii of the UahrattaL 440 
note. Project to dlipcmeai the ^)ah 
of| T 4. Military operadoni in, impe. 
d^ bj a {amine, tL 871 
DedaratoiT' bill, debates in parliament on 


Deeoita, robbers In gongs, IncreaM of in 
Tndla, to what attribotabie, t 848 A 
■oorce of t er r or to the Brota, t 63S. 
Enconraged by the Zemindars, t 588 
Deec, town and fixt taken bf the Eng 
h2i, tL 697 

Defrnce, conncil of. Bee CoondL 
Eelambn, IL on the entlqnlty of the 
Tiwlbm astronomy qnoCed, it 105, note 
Deleyrit, IL goremor of Pondic berry 
reaiats the attempt of the to 

mbjngate Mortis Ah, Goremor of Ve- 
lore, SL 149 

Delhi, hy the Mahomedani, U. 

947 Court remored from, to Dowia 
995 , Takon by Timu r 374 
Entered by Noacrit, 809 Taken \fj 
Nadir Suh, 4S6 By tbe AMallfia, 
471 By Gosee ad DieDffbid. By tbe 
478 Entered in state by 
tbe Mo^ Emp erar UL 547 Taken 
again by tha Mahiatua, 658. Battle 
^ t 1 503 Taken by the English, who 
pcHsesB them*4lres « the person and 
fkmOyofthe Emperor 606 OoBanl 
defence of^ against Hnlkar 588. Cor 
reeled accoimt ofi lUd. 

Demoathonea, on tn kind by the 

King of Bospboma, qooted, L S39 note. 
On regiilatioa, tI 360 note. 

X^eogtir naTTt^ of) changed to Dowlats 
bod. Bee Dowlatohad 
Deoral and his brother NimJerqJ, accotint 
d; dL 467 

DcstiXisn, more adrerse to tbe progr esa 
of the mind anarchy U. 383 and 


note. 

D Coont, QL 384 

DeriODtah, fcr the posseadcm of which 
the Engilih dethrone the King of Tan 
Jore, Hi 8 A After a repolse taken by 
the English with mocb diScnlty 91 
Taken ^ the French, *33. Again by 
the Enguth, 3S6 

Deri, oc Deby Sing agent of Mr Hast 
Ingi, pletnro of his cmelties, t 106. 
Unwarranted, 108 note. Mr Ilasthigs 
denial of, 300, note, Discttssion 00 
the snbjeet of between llf Borie and 
Mr Eastings cotmscl,l98, note. 

Derotlon, inerlt attached to, Ln tbe Tnsti 
tntea of Menu, L 400 


Do Witt, on the lalject of the Dutch 
fisheries, quoted, L 111 

Dberaa, sittiiig In, meaning of th* practlca 
in the Hindn of 

tice,t34I 343, note. 

Dhooodia, Mahracta adTcntmer tecoent 
otrL 143 

DUphantni, hit algebraic writhigs known 
to tbe Eindai, {JL, 140. of his 

knowled^ in algebra, 143 Books 
written by Urn on the subject, loat, 
148 ITia AtM writer rm 


problemi, wfaenea the nnma of Dlo> 
phantme problems 148 
Dtctlonarlea, tluae of tlM Hhtdos written 
in T er se, iL 50 

Digest of Hindc low od too tracts and 
saoreaalons, L 138. note, 138, note, *18 
note. Eitractt ^rn, on t)w tenoie of 
land, 30 note. 


Dlgita. of the Hlndns, real McroglyphScs, 
IL llA note. 


DOlcer Knbn, sent sgninst SiraJeo, fi. 
409 414 

DlndJgnl, defence cef) committed to Hyder 
AH, when an iofrrior ofilccr Ui. 469 
B e d n ee d by Colonel FnDancni, Ir 376 
Taken by the army nadcr Icnl Corn 
waili 4 T 848 

Duoca, Major has on aedrs ccunmaad in 
tbe den of Berlogapetom, t 447 
DiacoTtn^ tKdem, tMcen from hints in 
the andent dasdc% 0. 130 
Dirldends, herw made by the East India 
Cempany when ihm are no pro^ ir 
857 

Diroree, power c< by the Einda laws, 
glrea to the hosband, L 483 
Doah, ge ocm phlcal dtnatlon ot, 11. *38 
D OfajonTille, 00 the religions controrer 
ales of the Hlndm, L 366 note. 
DominkTns, British, la India, extent of 
geographically described, L 1 
D^ iJratenant*Cokcel, commands a 
coinma In the attack on tbe fortress of 
B hm lpore, tI. 604 

Dooloob Ham, nngratdhl conduct of 
Ucer JafBer to, ill. 369 Els destne 
tloQ reft4\ed on, 3 A D asBuslnated, 
378 

Dooodee Khan joins the army of Doora 
nees against tne Jlahrattas, U. 476 
Doortmee, name whence demed, U. 461 
4C3 note 

Boost AU, Nabob of Comatle, UL 94 
Loses hli life hi resisting anlnrasloQ of 
tbe Mabrattas, 99 

DowderweH, Mr Els accoont of the po- 
Itee of Bengal, T 660 
Dowia, Asoph nl. Bee Onde 
Doala, Mabarck al, neeeeds to tbe Ns 
bobship of Beagsl, ui 417 Ccof^^y 
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witli tlic nllijWiUicc nfR'rilcd 
Jiim, ibitl Cnro of Ins liou^tlinM to 
■wlioin niini'-tiil '>10 (^oiii|ilniiis of 
the soorii' nith wlinli lu i*- tri itcil 
1>\ Mnliiimi <1 lu"! Kli ui iv Jl ^le 
Malioimd lu-M Klim, and Alimin 
111 com 

Niiicil) ail Koliill I rhitf, aj>- 
j> antod to tlio <>tlii a ol .Vmini nl 
Oinrili n 171 On tin t il in^rof Dtihi 
li\ <in/u, I'-njHv to KoliiKmid ilad 
doiiis till llooruKi. nnm a,,'imst the 
M'lhrntta'-, •t7'i ronlinmd iii tlic 
oflii cof Ainiral Oinr di In ''Inli Aiilnm, 
111 ! IIii- dnili, 'i tc Jlib i.\CilItlit 

cinnrior, iioic 

d)o\\ln, Nnjiiiu ad, iindc siiliilidar of 
Iknpal on tin dr ith of Snrn i Hon In, 
III Ti7 Dipnidcd stati to wImlIi lie 
p ri.diuid In lllstlOlt^ nitli the Kii't 
Iiitlia Coiiijintn, .TiS hums paid I 13 
linn to till, cerv nits of tin Coni|nin on 
In'- ni ccs'-ion, I’le^ints a letter 

to Cine on tin. rtstmnfs mipo'-cd on 
linn 401 Kew tenns nnpo'ed on linn 
cqnalh linnnliatinp, lOI Ilis death 
and character, t27 Presents made In 
him to Cine, 415 
Don la, &iijah ad See Onde 
Don In, Siiriin, Siilmhdiir of IJenpal, Ins 
character and fir^t nets of Ins poecni- 
ment.ni ICl OfTended nith the Dnp- 
Inh, 1C2 Att icks and t ikes Cnlenttn, 
1C3 Shuts up its defenders m the 
Blnek Hole, IGG Loses Caleutta and 
lloogh, 174, 175 Concludes a trenta 
nith the Lnghsh, 177 Ills non dis- 
putes avith the Liighsh, 181 Plan 
formed for his dclhroiiemcnt, 182 
Defeated at Phiss^ , 189 Ascassninted, 
191 

Doaaln, SaefT iil, succeeds Ins brother Nu- 
accm, ns Subnhdnr of Bengal, in 427 
Dies of the small pox, 487 
Doavlnh, Ahtcr.im-al, petitions for the 
office of Ncabut Kizamiit, 111 53G 
Don lab, Inti/am, aiznr to Ahmed Shah 
11 4G8 

Dinkc, captain Prnncis, his early disposi- 
tion for naaal cntcrprizc, i 9 Account 
of his scacrnl ao}ngcs, ibid Knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth, 13 Takes a Por- 
tuguese East Indinmaii, 18 
Drake, Mr Goa emor of Calcutta, accused 
of quitting it improperly, 111 164 
Drapicr, Colonel, amaal of, m India, lu 
232 

Droits, of prize money, demanded of the 
East India Companj% by King James 
and Lord High Admiral Buckingham, 

1 50 

Druids, resemblance of their doctrines to 


tlio«e of the Brahmens, Illngi, Chnl- 
deiii';, and 1 gaplmii':, 1 188, and note, 
110 1 lu ir jilnlosojihical attainments, 

II 75 

Dcaaaii luiiclnuis of, n'^sumed ha the 

I I*-! Iiidi 1 Coiiqiana, 111 520 Htiiii- 
uti'- coiicl(iuliiics of till'- measure to the 
ludiiiii';, little knonii to the Directors, 
521 Mode adopted for iierfoimmg 
(lio'-e fuiii lions ill tile collection of the 
roaema, 522 In the adninnstration of 
lU'-tico, 52G 

Dcaaniinci ni Bengal, Bihar, and Onssn, 
granted ha the Liiiperoi, to the Eng- 
lidi. III 10') 

Diihhoa, fortre-s of, taken hj Goddard, 
la 5,1 

Diihoi- Ah!) , oil the practice of the IIiii- 
diu- of "-i ttliiig laaa-smt'- ha arbitration, 
quoted 1 2 *^ 8,11010 On the defeit of 
jiiditial iidniiiii'-tnitioii iii India, ihid 
On the tenure of laud 111 India, 312, 
note On the little inent due to the 
Vidis 110 , note On the c\tciisiao 
jireanlence of the dortniic of the nic- 
teiiipsa ehosin, 111 On the treatment 
of aaomen lu India, 452, note On 
iiinniigi'- h) jmrehase m India, 457, 
note On eommuiiita ofaaiacs in Ma- 
dura, 4C2, note On the state of paint- 
ing iiid music of the Hindus, quoted, 

II 41, note E\tract from, cvhibiting 
a correct dchncntion of the rude fea- 
tures of llmdii poetry, 02, note On 
the pocti"} of tlic fecnlds quoted, ibid 
On the jiac'-ion of the Hindus for the 
aaoiidcrfuJ, C8, note On the Hindu 
fortifications, 208, note 

Duncan, Goa emor, his opinion of the 
claims of the Nabob of Surat, an 293, 
297 

Diiiida Bajaporc, taken by Siaajcc, 11 
415 

Diiiidas, Henrj , presiding member of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
to inquire into the causes of the avar in 
the Carnatic, la’- 528 His speech 
against Indian delinquency, 530 Urges 
the legislature to specific propositions 
ngmnst Mr Hastings, 632 His bill 
for the regulation of the afliurs of 
India, 536 Tnaanl nafiiic of his sei- 
vices ns President of the Board of Con- 
trol, 562 Nature of his bill to dis- 
charge the debts of the Nabob of Arcot, 
a 25 Defends the measure m tlie 
House of Commons, 30 His idea of 
secunty unfounded, 37 His senti- 
ments on the proposed appointment of 
Lord Macartne}’', as Goyemor- General 
of India, 48 His speech on Mr 
Burke’s motion for papers, 53 Objects 
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Jclsin, Proceeding* egmintt, by ] 

AnrnngTeb, 419 Sute ot wnen Ho* 

*im WM appointed to tbe regency 4d ] 
ConditloQ* on which it 1* freed fttrcn 
the depredation* of the Uahratta* 440, 
note. Pro j ect to difpocnaa the H^jah ] 
ot T 4 MUitaiy operation* in. Impe- 
ded by a famine, tI £71 

Dedaratoiy bill, debates In perilameitt on 
T 83 

Deeolti, robber* m gong*, InoeaM at, fn 
Indio, to what attrfbotable, t 548 A 
e onre e of ter r or to the Byotx, t Ml 
Enoraraged by the Zemindar*, t M8 

Deeg, town and fart of taken the Eog 
liih, Ti. W7 

Defence, ooundl ot Bee Conocfl 

T vlnmhm , IL on the ontiqultT of the 
lodlaQ ajtrooaniy quoted, IL lOJ.note. 

Deteyrit, IL gOTenwr of Poadkoerty 
reslfts the attempt of the £ngU*h to 
tabjEgate klorttx All, Gcrcrnar of Ve- 
lore, uh 149 

Delhi, taken by the Mabomedan*, B 
247 Court remored from, to DowU 
tabod, *98, Taken by ITirrar 174 
Entered by Noaenl, 309 Taken by 
Hodlr Shah. 4£3 By tb« AbdaUees, 
471 By Gtiee ad Dien, Hd. Dyihe 
Uahratta*, 478. Entered in ctote by 
the Uogol Empoitir Ui. 547 Taken 
aaln by the klahratun, 558. Battle 
oC ^ 8CO Taken by cbeEogliih, who 
pQMca them*4lrc* of the perwTQ and 
tamOy of the Emperor 503 Qallant 
defence oC agaiem Uolkar 68A Cor 
reeled aceomU of IbkL 
Denoftbenes, on taxation in khtd by the 
Klnp of Ikspborti*, quoted, k aw note. 
On iegUlation, Ti 159 note. 

Deogtn- name chanfed to Dowhta 
See DowUtaiod 

Deora j. ami hi* brother h anjeraj, accoont 
oi^ m. 437 

Detjiotlam, moro adterae to the progrcia 
of the mind than anarchy U. 333 and 
note. 

irEoin, Cotiiit, UL 334 
Derl-Cotah, for the itcwta^km of which 
the Esclhb dethroco the Klag of Ton 
Jort Ui88 Aftcra rejailv taken by 
the Knob h wUb enoeb difflcolty 91 
Token by the Fretjch m. Agohi ly 
the Lnputh, 155 

Deri, or IWy bhig agent of Mr Hart 
lag*, r+rtcuB of hi* crtKUir« t lOtL 
Unwirraoted, 108 note. Mr llarting* 
denia] oC SOO, ixte. Ditctnckm on 
the fubjcct of between >If Barke and 
kir IIa*tlDg« cocrtueblOd, note. 
Derorloo, mr^ attached to, in the Instl 
lates of Mesa, i. 400 


De WIU, on the nhject of the Dutch 
flaherles, quoted, L 111 
Dhenta, litting In, Tn^ulng of the practice 
of, In the hId iIb admhiLftratloti of jna* 
tioe, 1.141 141, note. 

Dboosdia, h(ahrmtta adrentiirar aocoimt 
I oi; Ti 143 

I Dla^antna, hi* algehcalo writing* known 
to the Hindu*, m 140. of U* 

knowiedM in aJgehra, 141 Book* 
written ^ bhn on the cnbJect, lost, 
143. The fint writer on indeteitnlnate 
pTohlema, whence the name of Dio- 
phantlne problem*, 148 
Dktkmaries, those of tho Hindu* wri tten 
In Torte, n. 50 

Digest of Einda law oo contract* and 
mcoesaloni, L 113. note, 115 note, 116 
note- Extract* from, on the tenure of 
land, 30 note. 

IMgita. of the Eindua, real blerogiyphie*, 
U. 113, note. 

Ddlcer Kahn, MUt againat Sirajeo, 0 

409 414 

Dlodlgnl, defence ctimmitted to Hyder 
Atk vbeu an iDferkr crfScer liL 459 
Beduced by Colonel FoUartem, Ir 176 
Takot by ue army onder Lori Cora 
waliia, T 348 

Dtroen, U*}or has an setiTe ia 

the aie« of Serin gapeiaip, t 447 
Dlaco^ericn, modern, lakcta fron hints in 
the ancient classks, Jj 110 
XHTideads, how tnada by the E*** India 
Coonpany when there an no profits, Ir 
557 

Dirorte, power by the Hindu laws, 
girrn to tbe lmsl»d, L 453 
Do^ geomphleai drntkc of B. 183 
DOhsmnlJe cai tbe nhgkns controrer 
ale* of tbe Hbdu 1 386 note. 
Dominions, BrhUh, in India, extent at, 
geographically described, C I 

Uatenant-Colosei, commands a 
cohunn In the attack on the f or tr e ss of 
Bhortpore, tE 601 

Dooioob Ham, ungrateful eondoct of 
5Iecr JalSer toi, iu 369 His deftroe 
I tloo retolred on, 3 A D ajeasainated. 
9 8 

Doondee Khan, folns the anny of Doora 
nee* against the Mahrattas, D. 475 
Dooraaee name whence denTed,iL461 
453 note 

Doott AJl, habob of Canutk, IB 94 
Ec«es bl* life la resisting an Intaslon of 
the MahratUs, 96 

I Dowdcfwell, ilr., HI* account of the po 
Ike of Bengal, T 550 
Doela, Ascra uL See Oodc 
iKnIa, klnbarck al, succeed* to the ha 
botablp of Bengal, ui 487 Company 
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to tbe prodactkm of p*p«n reUtfre to 
bade, fll Defend* IIl Hutfajge, C8 
HI* condnct on the PeclantioQ Dili, 

M HJi conduct on the bnii for renew 
bg the Conrpuny’i charter ti- 7 
Dnpern*!, Anquetfl, on the istereft of 
tne Tjoti b the land qtkoted, L 310 note. 

On the olwcenldea of CMihna, 300, 
note. On hoep^ for anlrniUi at 
Bunt, 418 note. ^ the cndent to. 
tercoorae between the Aitadc, Indian, 
and European uattooa, IL UO mte. 

On the abaurd mode of teacldng in the 
Hindu Khooli, 117 note. On the dla. 
portion of the Drahmena to aocom 
modate tl^ aaered recorda to Earopean 
ideaa, 120 note. On the exaggenued 
aceomta of trarellei. and of a^lara, 
aa to a^ language* they hare learned 
with dirieftlty lfil,note. On the per 
fldkroa character of Indian pnneea, 18fl 
note. 

Dupleix, JoBcph Franei*, hi* early bia 
t^ m. ^ Reaemblauce of hit ehor 
acter to that of Buonaparte and Fre. 
deric the Great, W, note. Deemed by 
bli taleirt*, the IhtM PenoD to taper 
btend the boalnen of ute Freoeh Oom 
pany at Chaadcroagor 0^ HI* tc 
tithy when ralted to the ctatloa of 
QoTtrnct <rf Pocdlcherty IWd. Ola 
opporlthm to the plana of Laboordon 
taal*, 67 Vebereenlly rerbrt* the re> 
rtoratlon of Hadm to the Elagllth, fd 
Flm delodea the Nabob, and then d». 
feat* bfm b battle, 73 Boaclr breaka 
faith with tbe Lngtlah, 4 Illi enter 
^*e agalnat Fort St. Darld, 3 Do> 
fealed in hW attack apen Cuddakaa, 

Tf ni Tab boaedng oa tbe faUure 
of tbe Engliih attack on IVmdkherry 
85 HIj policT b anpportlng tbe pre 
tenakma ot Chanda B^eb to the go- 
rcT OflKU t of tbe Camath: 08 Qlltrd 
with tbe •oTcrtigntr of eighty-one rll 
Una, 101 So c i ctly intr^e* ogaimt 
Canada baheb, whotn be bad 

reeeired tbcae rillape*, 103. Dexterity 
with which be extricate* Utnadf frini 
dlfOealtlea, 10 Appobried Gotemor 
of tbe Hogul dntslnnw oe the cooftof 
CoroioaDdcl, til CbarBCieTl*e<l a* an 

audarlotn eontetaner of tnrlL, 11&, note ] 
S raI»eJy chorpea Jta}or Lawrence | 
whh tbe murder of CbttndaSabch, 153. j 
Farther trail uf fat i t i Kieiaocr and ( 
tie rtaonreet uf hh mlntl lu dlScttfiki, 
158. HI* altciQpt m eogage klortci 
All, Ooteroof of \ clorc In the later I 
e«t of the Frcfiih. W Altrapu a 1 
n e-oc U tkw with tie EngUdi, 131 • 
General j<rjudlc* rslertaincd agalnat 


ftltn both b France and England, 137 
I* npereeded, 138 Beta™ to Efl 
rope, 14A. lil>treateid by hU nitkrfi, 
145t wUch, Voltaire aayi^ baatesed hi* 
dea^ 146, note. 

Dupni*, oa the worelrip of the pIopoU by 
ancient narioca, quoted 1391 note 
Dmtncki, mevibg of ill 35 
Dutch, cotnmen cement of their Fact India 
Company LSI Bipel the Portogueae 
from the Mobcca*, 41 Take two 

Engliih Tiw^toTm-'g 43. Pro en t a 

memonni agaimt the proeeedinga of 
tbe EngiUh Cconpany to King Jams*, 
44. &xnproini«e between them and 
the Engh^ 45 Deatroy Folaioon, 
55. Execute Captab Towereon and 
nine Enghahinec, baring frrat applied 
tbe torture, ibid. Claim an exdoaire 
right to tl^ Moloccai, IVind**, and 
Amboyna,58 Entitle tbe aeot of thdr 
gOTemment b India Batarla, 60 
Th^ treaty wlih the portugneae, 6. 
Capture four EngUah Eaat Indlaraan, 
80 Alarmed at the open trade br the 
Eoglbh, 87 Ceylon p oaa e* acfl by 
tbei^ 89 Tbeir lubterfogta to erode 
tbe eesiloD of Folaroon, 97 Folaroon 
and l>atitm etdod to th0D,ibid. lielr 
fltberiea, HI IIL Ce^D^ Uland of^ 
taken tisiA dencrmbatcd ty them the 
Maeridoa, hi 54 Bend a larg* rain 
foretmeDtof tnxpa to their ftctletEKrut 
Id Doogal, 590 The whole of theae 
troopa made prlaotHm or kJflctI, and 
alx Ihitch Eaat IndUmcn taken by 
tbe Engliih, 591 Purchaae Nagcrre of 
the JlaJahorTaJ\}o«i,lT 113 Inrol ed 
oo tbl* account iu arnr with the Eng 
U*h,lU NeMpetnamandTntKomaleo 
taken from tbe^ 534 535 I our India 
men taken from them b Bay 

540u Sell tbe fort* of Ctunganore and 
Jayct<tah to the Ibjab of TVarnocoreu 
T 330 T1>dr aettlement* b India and 
at the Cape of Good Hope taken by tbe 
Lngli*h.\k69 

Daren*. Hr., ucribc* the modern dU- 
corerie^ Id tbe art* and adencea to the 
writlogi of the andeot*, □ 120 , nota. 

Duttahjre Bdodia, ilabrattachkA def^ 
cd by Subih ad Dowla, E. 4 5 

Darclaer JL, enroy oa ibo part of the 
French b the negotUtloo of a peace 
wrtU the Englah, lli, IM 

Dyebg art of; amoog the Ilbdoi, IL 21 
\iDOBg tbe IVniw aud Colcfalan*, 
15, not.- Bcarirt dred by tbe Cbincae 
' more ex«jtj|iltcly thaa by any o<bef 
Datkm, 2±, note. 

Exit India Company Dntcb. Bee Dutch. 
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of the contninely of CUre and other of | 
h> aemuit*, Ml Natoro of the pri 
Tate trade of ta MiTanta, aaO; and Uu 
diiordtrf pcodncod by h, 32fl Shame- 
fhl imtoDce of the hjaatloe of It* aer 
Tante, ntpecting dotiea on the internal 
trade, M Ttic* the military power 
of the Sabedaree of Bengal Into h* 
own banrfi, and form* an arrangen>ent 
for tlM drt goremment, 358 Con- 
demn* the p r l Tite trade it* aerranta, 
333. ProidhitJ hi aemirta from ro- 
eelrlng preae nt a, 330. Btatement of 
amna iwceiTed aj preaent* by Ita aer 
Tanti from natire prineea, 307 Ob- 
a Jaghire fimn the Kabob of 
Deccan, 385. State of the comipllon 
Olid rapacity of ha lerTanti <m the 
Mctaad admhdatratkm of OUre 897 
Ita ordoi for aholbhlng the inland 
trade and prohlbhing receipt of 
prenenta dicrgarded, 390 4ll Cob 
demna dire for extend Dg ha domtn- 
431 Aeqaires the Doanoee io 
Bengal, Bobar and Orl«a, 430 Coot 
mittM of Ua Sopreme CoancH in Ben 
gal roarert pdrate trade into a mo- 
nopolr for the exdhndre benefit of the 
•opener >qr am * of the Company 4)3 
Becommeoda a redaction of military 
aILrraDee% 419 Conaeqaeneea of chu 
meatnre. 43 1 Farther pnhibltary 
orderi by the Company rerpectiog 
prirate tr^e, and fartber dlaobMience 
la ha •erranta, 438. rarOament oi- 
•neres the control of U* rate of dlri 
dcod, 453. The terrhorica of the Coo 
pany not held by U La »OTCTTigmy 
ildd. Stale of ita affalri oe the de 
poittire of Chre from India, 435. In 
crcaae of Ha finaocLil diflknlttea dor 
log a period of profoimd traoqoniity 
acconnted for 43D Ita expedition 
agaiiut the Ralah of Qbarka anvoc 
ceuful, 410. illftrcai of Ita floaneea 
on tbe breaUeg ont of the war wdih 
llydcr AL 441 hew arrangement* 
fur inring the higher order of H* aer 
Tula, 412 Onlcri the opeintionB of 
hi troDTW to be eonflacd whhln ita own 
tmltorie«,*4l3. Further acconnt of Ha 
fiiuBdal dlnrc«ae* flad BiUa dnwn 
hy lu *en oota io lodla npoa the Com 
tnoy at lKml^ efferta of ihla proc ^ 
log 415. Ita trt>opH take potTorkwi of 
the Northern Cnrmn, ana coocloile a 
treaty with Miam All. 451 Tbe 
Ceanporry lot olTcd hr tfda ireatr lo a 
war with llydcr AU, 4^ flrdcr 
Ali Kew arrajtgetncnta of ha mlm 
to tbe a u rereignty of the lodiu tml- 
lory 4SI Jroot iba grlertiua fannrn 


of hi wnrnift] treatnrea a board of aa 
parrljcna derlaed for the remedy of 
eTfla, 481. Allowed by miniate ra to 
i>i^d oot a king’* commlaakmer to In 
dia , 434 The raarel in which the an 
perrieora t^e their paatage lo*t, and 
no Intelligence of her or her poaaengen 
erer roemred, 480 Farther lucroaae 
of tbe Company * poctmiaiy difflcuUiea, 
488 CoiWSlee of the Home of 
CanuQona appointed to Inreatigatw ha 
afiUia, 46X Teima on which it pefl 
tfama tcf rehei^ 434 Change in Ita 
cionjthnticinbyparfioinept>40fl. Ffibcta 
of the chan^ 000. Financial and 
commardai ftate of the Compuy 6 12. 
Mr Haatinga appointed QoTenwr 
Qecicral,010 Vk** of the Componr’a 
adminlicradcm by its Mrranta In Inxfla, 
016 Company openly amamea 

the ftanetkma of the dewan, 03O| ignor 
ant at the aame time of ha conae* 
gne ncq, 03 1 Booated ImproTement 
of the C^pony** financea in Bengal, by 
Mr HaatJnga,reftitcd, 581 CoamDeneo- 
nent of new gcTernment framed 
by parlLameat far the Coenpany'* afiUn, 
SM Pretuded dlepproral of tbo 
Coonpany to the obtaining Salaette by 
fo roe. Oil. Approres ot the treaty 
with Bagoba, 631 Flaoa of taxatkm, 

F Tipceed ly kir Haadnci and Mr 
rudi. re;)ccted by the Gomponr Ir 
13 DlrcrtJ ibe reatontloo to ofllce of 
Mr Brlatow ud klr Fowke, w bo had 
been remored by Mr Haadnga, ». 
The Oorernor and Cemndi dedde by 
TOte that the dircetkoe of the (>nn 
pany in thia boalneaa ihall not be 
complied whh, fbld The remoral of 
Mahaned Rexa Khan and the c«tah- 
0ahi^ Manny Begum, dimpprored by 
tbe Cmpuf. and ortcred to be re- 
Tcraed 39 HTpreaaca ha approral of 
attacking the Foonah itatea, 41. Ita 
iDdlffUBilon at tbe unmcceat/ial rtanit 
of thla attack, 43. 81r John lindacy 
Tcated by the Company to tako com 
loasd of iu reaada of war In the In 
dlan aeaa and treat and Kttle mattera 
In the FmUn QoK^ while aecretly ap- 
pelated by the Crown aa miolater 
plenlpotentlarr C7 Dangenm* ecu 
•cqaencea of tneae ,|arrlng powrers in tbe 
lame pCTwn, C8. G orcmtocDt of In 
dU In the hand* of the Compony more 
likely to htTo a Ctrooiabie rcrort, than 
la the handf of tbe minUter* the 
Crown, 03. Cuodact of tbe Director* 
of tbe Company la ImgUnd on the 
dct hr ooc M cot ot the lUIah of Tanlore 
IlO Tbe Company appolata Lord 
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Pigot Govenior of Madras. IIS Or- ■ I-fakes a'ldrior to t’'' < i is ri- 
ders a Coomuttee of Circait to be qiured of the Jv dvb ot An f-d, 

formed for ascertaining- the state of the Appro>es the ireas”re oi t->ki*^ivs' 

countrr subject to the Madras Pre- sess-ou of his iV'veri'^'.STO bein' 

sidencj. 122 Orders Lord Pigot. -nho recruits of men and n'oeei on the ' 

had been imprisoned bv the council of iMth 'ihppoo, 404 ItsbnvnC' u' 

Madras, to be restored to ofecc 137. 63S. K.aenil of its ih-nei opinnid' 

See Pigot. Appoints Sir Thomas bi the Eiiglnh uienhnns md iv'-n’- 

Rnmbold Governor on the recall of f atures, ii 2 Add' £ 000 0\X"'' to Us 

Lord Pigot. 13S See Knmbold Ex- stock hi S”b5cnptiott, o Tc’ii'' on 

presses Its disapprobation of tbe treaty ivhith its charter n ivueiied, 7 lui- 

of Tizeram Raz 146 Appoints Lord poses additional bnuleos oil the R vbo'' 

Macartney on the remoi-al of Rum- of Oude 4S The pn-'Miue of Pm- 

bold, 220 Represents to ministers mckabad dtiuaiuhd ot the X d>ob, 273 

the evils resulting from the Supremo Its in'^tnictioiis to Lonl Aloi mutton 

Court of Jiuhcatnro appointed bv par- respecting the Xibob of Anot. 301 

hament, 320. Xen board for there- Its desire foi good go\euiiiunt m lu- 

gnlation of its revenues, 356 Ex- dia, S2'> Takea upon it'elt the 

presses Its disapprobition.of the treat- debts ot the Xabob, 343 AppvoW' 

ment of the Raja of Benares bv Mr of the piocteduig' agaunt the Xabob 

Hastmgs, 406 Its animadi ersions on before it knew nliat the pioneduigs 

Mr Histing’s removal of 3 [r Bridon ■were 344 State ot its ro\ emu'' Aoni 

and Mr Eovke, 466, 467 Its dc- 1793 to 1305, Otv‘h ot 'cq See tmthei, 

cision respecting the treatment of the Control, Boaid of 
Begums, 4S3 Lcgislatn c proceedings East India Company, Pieiuh. See 
lelative to its loans and dmdends, Ercmli 

522 Discossions relntno to the le- Ecbataiin, cit\ of, and its palace, ii 12, 
netval of its charter, 523 Regulations note 

mtroduced on tbe renew nl of its char- Education, low state of among the Uni- 
ter by Lord Xorth, 525 Bill fori-e- dns, ii 117 Atteutum paid to u h^v 

Etraming the Supreme Court of Jndi- the Tmks and I’ei'iims, U3 Coii'i- 

cature, 529 Petitions parhamciit for dcred hi the Amoiuan'. of Mi\uo 

pecuniary relief, 535, 556 How its nud Pciu, as a pnmipalduti ol tlui 

dmdends are made -when there aie no goiciimioiit, ll‘>, ami note lioiilll- 

profits, 557 Bills introduced into pai- cieiit as a lomcdi foi Imliau uiiiu'', \ . 

liament for the better goicrnmcut of 593, 63 1 

its affairs, 536, 537, 539 Sec further, Edwaid', Caplaui, his oNidenee upon 
Dundas, Eox, Pitt Eflccts of the thooppiessne goxeiiuueut of Cohuu'l 

Board of Control on the Compain, Ilniiunijn 1-1 1 

559 State of Its goi cinmcnt m India Egciloii, Colonel, one of the lommittie 
on the departure of Mr Hastings, i scut to settle tlio goicinirn'iil ol I’on- 

10 Remonstrances against pai incut iinh, ii 39 

of the Xabob of Arcot's debts, as or- Egi jit, intelligence of the I'leiuh < \|ie- 

dered by the Boaid of Control, 28 ditioii to, m 99 'J'iie Ih ( I (h'lioKil 
Appoints hir Holland Goicruoi of bj Adminil Xelson, lot 

Madras, but opposed iii it bj the Egiptiniis, ilunuologi i.l, i 155 A\oi- 

Board of Control, 39 New bills m sliippois of the him, .‘too, iioi< IVm- 

parhament for the better management shipper' of flie o\ mu] oihn nm- 

of Its aflairs, object of the first, 72 , ob- mai', 427 Tlitii nii thod ol loniii- 

jeet of the second and thud, 75,76 mg, ii 104, noli TJu ii thgin oi 

AUoivcd to raise monej' and increase tnili/iuiou I'tiiniitid, ‘229, uuU onl 

its stock, 77 Straggle of the directors 2 10, note 

of, W’lth the Board of Control, for poll- Ekbal, om of the Oiiinile , m < mint of. ii 
tical power, 86 Subdued bj Jlr Pitt’s 301,309 

declaratory bill, 88 Votes an an- Ekojce or Angogee, hall biuilu r > ' i 

nniti of 5,0001 and other smns to Jlr U‘', he and lii'jtO'tMilv b li 1! i I. i 

Hastings, 273 Temtorj of Rlianda- J in)ore, ii I07 

toiT'ih to it, to lujuitliitc ti 1 U ifu ui*^, <*rijxin ii*' 

long standing debt, 323 Tlioiigh 1 U iiliaiit i, i m <4, ii 4 

pleased with Sir A Cimphell s imngi,- j llIiMuiu'in, i u . ii m i luii u (,i 

incuts, vet considers injnslicc to Imic ' 200 

been done to the R ija of Tanjore, 3C0 j rilim, Sn tiiU.K, mini, .i n„) h- 
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meit IjT' *g»io*t Sir EUjtH Irapey In 
the Hcnoe of Common*, t 83 

EEl*, Ur one of theBcii^CoinKJl,cht, 
rmcterixed aj of a TlcJtfit temper Hi. 
SOB Apwjlnted chief of the wlory of 
Pitna, Sli. In*t*nre< of hi* •rUtra^ 
conduct to the Nabob of Bengal, Ibid 
Threaten* an d aftenrard* Inrad ea Patna, 
341 

Zlphlnitone, Ur aacrfbea to the AI 
ghann* a lore of the mbiledei of me* 
taphjaics, li. 76 HI* accoont of the 
tenet* of the aect* called Bofbea, 83, 


note. 

EmboafT aent to the Uog^ bj Qne«n 
Elizabeth, L S3 OfSlr Tbonia* Hoc, 
to the Uognl conrt, 33 Hecuh of the 
meaaare, Sc. Bj the Eact India Com 
panj to the court of Ferokhaer UL 3 1 
Br tbe Sapreme ConncU to the H^{ah 
of Berar It 38 Bj Lord Uomlngton, 
to the Ehig of Perrla, tL 166 

Emir JnmlajaccoQDt at, IL 380. Uade 
Vizor to Shah Jehan, Ibid Hla ex 
plolti, in concert vlth Aomogzeb, In 
Deccan, 381 Diccnicscd from the VI 
zirat, and hi* perwo adzed br Atmmg 
xeh, 333. AM* Anrongxeb ^ the d»* 
feat of hi* brother Sq)a. 330 From the 
jeakpoiT’ of Aonnarab amt to make 
«ar Agalmt tbe Uog of Aaanm, 398. 
Hct ur nhig from the expodltioQ h at 
tacked wnh a dja en fery and dlea, 387 

F-mlr Jtunla. fiirotirite of Ferokhaer bU 
plot* agmimt tbe two Beyd* Ilacfim 
and AUoola, li 436 

Enimt TUo,a(raiTa ofFoonah admhdtfer 
cd Id hli same, rL 398 Intestkra av 


crlbed to him of buTulBC that d^ 4{7 
Flle< from It, CO the anTral of tfe nera l 
WelleaJer 418 

Eoglah. See Ingllah. 

Englbh, cotnmendal and naotkal aplrit 
of, ojidcr (^een Elizabeth, 14 In 
aUoce* of the a«e of tortnre br 34 
lomaalng prosperity o<; from the ae 
ce^loncf Jame* the iW, 107 Pre- 
tended deaemt of; 134 note Defect* 
of tbdr code of Uvt, 303. Tbelr j*w* 
charged with being more enrel than 
tbeUabomedan law of Btotrixtlon, 308. 
Engbah ootiooi of law Irrational, r 
313. EngUib despotism a cazue of 
Indian crimes 338. For military trant- 
•ctloti* of the Engli h, ace the name* . 
of the respeetire pUce* »bieb were the 
acfpes of them, and the names of the } 


hr nbooi thry were pcrfiwTaeJ 
Erroad laira br the army imlcr Lrwtl 
Cornwallis r 34 

Ethic*, state of, with the Illodoi ii 83 
Frl-leDce ITioda law* relating tn,l * 


Bonaika on the English law of t iS 
Some of the mlea of; cxamhieA IS3. 
Self-cocrlctlng ertdence emmhwa l&S 
In eridencs uone coniltt* the trial 
of a canae, 398. CSrcnmatasUal erl 
dence SOI 

Ezcaratlon*, Indian, il. 4 3, note. Ilielr 
appearance partly aacrlbahle to natnro, 
lUd. 

Expedition, grand Inatrnment of anccen 
in war U 389 

Factoriea, atabhihment of; Injniian* to 
the profit* of tbe Eaft India Coinpany 
LlOd 

Factorahipa, not to be held by Uember* 
of the bnprane CoancQ in Bengal, ilL 
417 

Fairfax, Major rea*on ualgned by him, 
why a thare of the ph^er at Bid 
jaj^ waa refhfed to Mr Haatlnga ir 
408 

Fakir*, mortiBcatkns and torment* which 
they indict on thanaelre*, 1. 410 In 
decency of thoae who trartl in pQgtl 
mag*, 433. note. Cnrlon* hlrtoiy * 
tribe cf who gtra alarm to Anrnag 
•eL n.Sfr9 

Fabecood and dlsrimnlatlon, bdrtt to 
which th^ are carried by the Qndns 
L 487 46^ note Snppaaed to ha\e 
been tbe erase of the trial hr ordeal 
488, note. 

Famli^ thremch India, U. 373 la Dec- 
can, 394 De* tra e tl re raragta \jr 
enxmg the tnhaUijnta of Bengal, ilL 
480. SaJTeriDgt by at Aladrii, ir 
338 

Fodoei, poet, entertained at the coart of 
Mahmood, 0. 333 

Fergn*on, Dr on work* of magnifleence 
cxecoted by rode nations quoted, IL. 
IS, sole On tbe hhtoriail constrae 
tlon to bo pat on the legend* ofanefoit 
beroea, 09 note. On Im qoallHea and 
balitj of drllizatkm apparent in tbe 
naked aarage, 139 note 

FerokbsCT ioq of Azlm oo* Shamy pro- 
ceeding by which be attained to the 
tbrooe, IL 433. Morder* with wbkh 
be begin* hb reign, 433. PloUagahut 
the 1 ft of the two Beyds who had 
helped him to adrancement, 437 llli 
wara with the Sdk*. 439 Throa* 
blracelfoQ the uercT of the 8e di and 
i* detbroaed, 443. Cured ofa dhrrpa 
table dl«eaae I-r an Lnglkh sorgeon, 
BL 39 Benefit dcrireU frrnn this ctr 
romsunceto the East In^ Company 
IWd. 

Feroze, nephew <jf MobamiDed tha Third, 
agrienltnral and other In protfaunt* 
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made by him, durmg his sovereiguty, 
u, 302 

Feroze, son of Mallek, an adrentiirer, his 
reign, u 281 Mnrdered by his ne- 
phew, 284 

Feudal system, idea of, never had exis- 
tence in India, iv 114 
Finances of the East India Company 
See East India Company 
Fine arts, state of, with the Hindus, u 
35, 220 

Fire, oblations to, one of the Hindu sacra- 
ment, accounts of, i 506 
Firebrace, Sir Basil, his intngiies with 
the two East India Compames, i 149, 
note 

Firoze, son of Daood, Mahomedan sove- 
reign m Deccan, ii. 348 
Fisheries, state of the Dutch, m the reign 
of James the First, i 111 
Flattery See Adulation and Panegyric 
Fleas and other vermin treated ivith a 
peisevermg care by tlie Hmdus, i 429, 
note 

Fletcher, Colonel, killed in the celebrated 
battle of Colonel Badlie with Hyder 
Ah, IV 191 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, takes Allahabad, iii 
405 Dismissed the service for mutiny, 
426 His concern in the restoration 
of the Rajah of Tanjore, iv 125 Put 
under arrest by Lord Pigot, 134 
Flmt, Captain, defeats the operations of 
Tippoo Snib, at Tiagar, v 355 
Floj d. Colonel, siirpnses and takes Sat- 
timungul without bloodshed, v 348 
Retreats and is obliged to quit it, 350 
Wounded m a skirmish with the troops 
of Tippoo Saib near Bangalore, 378 
Hjs operations at the siege of Senuga- 
patam, n 143 

Floj er, Goi emor, extracts of letters by, 
to Pictaupa Sing, King of Tanjorc, lu 
217 note 

Fo, instances of his incarnation, ii 217 
Foot of a lung, nliy, according to Zo- 
roa'ter, placed in Heaven, and the rest 
of his body in the lower regions, i 429, 
note 

Forbes, Hr on the Indian excavations, 

11 5, note 

Fordc, Colonel, Ins operations in Carna- 
tic, in 280 Takes Llasiilipatam, 283 
Defeats the Dutch near Chinsura, 291 
Appointed one of the supcnisors of 
India, 483 Lost iii his passage out, 
486 

Forster, IVIr cites an instance of the cx- 
traiagantlv pious cj iciilntions of a Per- 
sian in di^trosb, i 343 Sns Hindu 
vomen arc dcbin-cd tiicrusc of letters 
452, note On exclusion of the Hindu 


women from society, quoted 458, note 
On the deportment of the Russians, 
465, note On the bodily strength of 
the Afghauns, who abstain from ani- 
mal food, 480, note On the filthiness 
of the Hindus, 488 On the expertness 
of rude nations in the use of tools, ii 
32, 34 Says the Hindus have a slender 
knowledge of the rules of proportion, 
and none of perspective, 36 On the 
similarity of customs m the aanous na- 
tions of Asia, quoted, 215 
Fort St George, first bmldmg of, i 75, 
in 62 Surrenders to Labourdonnais, 
111 53 

Fort Wilham, built and constituted a 
presidency, i. 145 

Fortifications, value attached to them by 
the Hindus, i 210 Nature of Hindu 
fortifications, u 207, note 
Foujdar, or Phouzdar, term explained, iii 
93 

Fowke, Joseph and Francis, indicted for 
a conspiracy, in 639 
Fowke, j\Ir Francis, depnied of the 
office of Resident of Benares, by Sir 
Hastings, iv 21 Office restored to 
him by the directors, 467 
Fox, Charles James, provisions of his 
two India biUs stated, iv 539 Fer- 
ment excited by them in the nation, 
544 Literference of the king on the 
subject of them, 545 Justice of the 
outcry against them examined, 546 
character of the bills, 550 Character 
of the arguments opposed to them, 554 
His attack upon Lord Macartnej re- 
pelled by hir Pitt, 1 47 His reply 
to Mr Dundas on a charge of hai ing 
oicrlondcd the patronage of India, 57 
Urges the appreciation of evidence in 
the charges against Mr Hastings uhilc 
fresh in the memorj, 112 IIis spcceh 
as accuser on the tnal of Mr Hastings, 
122 Charges ministers, after liaung 
■voted for the impenclnncnt, uith at- 
tempting to defeat its end, 139 Re- 
bukes the improper language of Mr 
Lan on the tnal, 1 G7 Abstract of Ins 
speech imputing cnicltv to Mr IIn<t 
mgs, 199, note Seventv of Ins stric- 
tures on the professors of the law, 208 
Sums up the charge on picccnis 259 
His speech on the bill for renewing the 
Coni jiany’s charter, 11 1C 
Foxcroft, sent to cujvcrscdc ‘^irP Winter, 
at Fort St George, is inijtri'onLd In 
him I 100 

rrahishcr, Martin, attcinp.s the North- 
west Passage, i 7 
France, Isle of, account of its fir- 
sion hi the French, in 54 
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Traocii, Ur eppolixted a memlTer of the 
ftnt Sttpreme Cocadl tn India, IH* 
015 Hii arrlral at Caloitta, 6S4. 
Hii pian for terying taxes, It 7 Ob- 
3eci« to Ur Hafilngs* plan on the gtib- 
Ject of taxatioc 10 . Opposes him on 
other points, 19, Si. Daei between him 
and Mr Hastings, &S. Deports for 
Europe, M. ilsjor Scott’s pbibpplo 
againtt blm, t 7S, note. Whoa csdted 
to glre erldence on the trial of ilr 
Haatings, why not permitted, 158. 146. 
Hli P'S" oi Indun 6nTW'f> b^dly 
and entlradastlcally adopted, 4 0^ 
note. 

Eraser Qeneral, defeats part of HiJkflr*s 
army at Deeg ▼!. 486 

Frederick, Colonel, hit Qhun and death, 
T 589 590 

French, tbeir East India Compony pro 
Jected 1^ Colbert, 1. 104 Serwl twelre 
■hips to Snrat, 100 Form an estab- 
lishment at Pocdlebeny 106. Take 
Uadnu, UL 63. Farther acctrant of 
thdr aettlemeDts hi India, and oatnre 
of their gorermnent, DjiiL Appoint 
LabonrdODosis Goreroor of th^ fa- 
lands in India, 65. Send a fl&et to 
India with bostUe deti^ against the 
Enchsh, 69 Ennseisent between 
tbein and the EngUh Sect, 64 Id 
p foremeot of their cokoy In Bengal 
oy Dnpleix, Gorertior of lV»dieh«rry 
C4 Attack Fort St. Darkl srithoot 
roecess, 7 Sopport the pretensfoos 
of Chtnida Saheb to the foreniinent of 
the Camstk, 96. Their attempt n poo 
TrkhlDopoir baffled, ISI Dueat the 
Ettcllsh, and an defeated In their tarn 
at UlngW 1S5, 1S7 Obtain the a«kt 
ance of the Uyaoreaos and Uahmttaa, 
1J6. Amotmt of thdr Cwres, isi 
BesJcCT Tricbhwpoly 15S Negoda 
tioo betwe en the French and English 
entered into, btrt brokenofl* 154 he- 
potiadoo b e t ween the French and Eng 
1 lb g oTe mro e nti of EartFpe I3A 
Trtair sijrBed between the eonfendiop 
parties at roodlchcnr IW French 
Min Salabat Jang and march against 
Slysore, 14< llestralaed from aetlro 
oj^hloo by thdr difflaiJlies ia cota 
tty of Palnbct Jojtt 15a OocnToeoec- 
ment of bostilittes between the French 
and Eogilih in Europe I 6 Unjust 
designs of CUre agtinst tUe rrewh, 
I 7 OaUaatry with which tb^ de- 
fend themsdTcs at Cbsndemsgor ISO 
Takes EUsTanssure JOa Inteu Tti- 
chioopoly IbU- Iledoee dght forts hi 
the thrfjbbonrbood of Cluttapet and 
Trtootnake and esubUih eoUeclow 


lo the districts, 906. Eecedre Q 
strong rdnfoTOTirtsit oomminded by 
lAlly S07 EngnOT the Fneilsh fleet, 
Sia Endanger ^ English posMS- 
dons by their sopenor force, 210 
Operatloni of the ar m y of, nndcr 
Bossy 211 — 218, TsVe Fort St. 
Darid, tmder I^y 2S1 Undertake 
an expeditioQ against Tanjore, 134. 
Frocee^gs of the French and English 
fleets, SIS. French take Arcot, 131 
Attai^ Uadrai, 135 Obliged to re 
Uaqolah the sie^ 139 Naral engage 
nemt between tiit French and Englith, 
242, French repel with great gsFaiitry 
an attack by u» English oo Wande- 
wash, *44. DilTeo faon the Northem 
Clrcara, *46. Sorpiise and take Con 
iereram, 251 Defeated tn the 
battle of Wandewash, 151 . LoseOut 
tapes and Aroot, 25A Ixiae 'nmerr 
Deri-cotah. Tnnotnalee, ALunparro, 
and Carical, 266 iMee Tlinery Deri 
cotnh. Trip om alee, Alamparra, and 
Carical, 256 Lose Yaldciro, Chinam 
tavm, and OttddaJare, 957 Endeo 
TOOT to obtain assistance Ana Urtoro, 
fbtd. Xoae Fcsadjcdseny luagor 
Olfigee, and klahd, tbwtr last remain 
tog settJgnmt. 962, *63. PosMsdems 
restored to tho Fimeh by the treaty of 
rsris, 384 Aim at the estsblishoent 
of a faetewy at ZVxmah, and the eeqni- 
sftkm of a sea-port on the coast of Ua 
labor by an agent of tbe name of St. 
Eobln, ir 33. On a renewal of the 
war tbolr Indian posyw l ocs again 
taken br tbe Engnah, 160. Homsmity 
of thdr oSeeT% in the sen Ice of Hyder 
All, to tbe EngTlsh prlsouert, 193. 
Scud a large rdnfoctnzncnt £a 
rope, 337 'Iheir fleet under SnlTrelfi 
beaten Ly tbe English fleet tn Fraya 
Bay 239 Land >000 troops at Po^ 
Koto, 344 Their fleti a^n en g aged 
with tbe English, 14 | again, 2tU) 
Take Trineocaslee, 263. Another eo 
gi g gncBt of tbeir fleet with the Eng 
jlsc, 353. Bepulse tbe Engiltb in an 
attack upon thdr works at Coddalore, 
171 Tbe fleets haTO a fartber battle 
2*1. Cessation of arms be t w een tbe 
French and Eoglith, *74 Possentons 
restored to the Frroeh on tbe ccoela 
*ion of a treatr of peace 538, Tbeir 
settleraenU in India again eaptnmd by 
the English, t 46* Frencb finre in 
the anuy of tbe Ktom. yt 54 Tbdr 
iotaHoQ of F^y^ 99 Tbe fleet ae- 
eonjpanThig tbts Inrasloo destroyed br 
Admiral hdsoD, 101 
Freder quoted oo the skill of the In 
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dians in conveying "watei to tlien 
dwellings, u 29, note. 

Eiyer, in Ins Travels, ascribes to the 
Gentoos inhumanity both to their cat- 
tle and to their sick, i. 429, note 
Quoted on the Hindu mode of setthng 
quarrels, 47 6, note 4 On the mean and 
filthy state of the houses of their mer- 
ehants, 487, note 4 On the skill of their 
artisans, considermg their rude tools, 
11 . 34, 35, note 

Enllerton, Colonel, his arrival m India, 
IV 241 His expedition into Counbe- 
tore, 276 Establishes a system of in- 
teUigence, m which the English had 
been deficient dunng the whole war, 
279 

Fullerton, Mr Surgeon, on the massacre 
of the Enghsh pnsoners by hleer Cau- 
sim, his the only hfe sai ed, ui 346 

Funeral ceremomes of the Hindus, i 520 

Furmckabad, government of, demanded 
by the Company, vi 273 Ceded to, 

275 Remarks on the circumstance, 

276 Settlement of the ceded districts 

277 The Zemindars of the new dis- 
tricts refractory, 279 The measure 
approved of by the Directors, 281 

Futtuh Mohammed, father of Hyder Ah, 
account of, m 458 

Fyzoollah Khan, chief of the Rohilla na- 
tion, defeated by the Enghsh and the 
Nabob of Oude, in 574 Agreement 
of the Nabob ivith, 578 Tieaty to 
despoil him, iv 429,469 — 480 His 
death, vi 46 

Gaming, Hindus strongly infected with 
the vice of, i 481 Propensity to, of 
the Chinese and the Malays, 482, note 
The vice of all rude nations, ii 44 

Ganges, sacrifices to, of the Hindus, by 
drowning thcmsehcs in it, i 417 

Garcilasso de la Vega, quoted on the 
method of government obsen cd bj' the 
Incas, 1 206, note On the theological 
notions of the Incas, 346, note On 
the wise sayings of an Inca, on reli- 
gious woisliip, 385, note Cites a list 
of the moral sapngs of a celebrated 
Inca, 422, note His account of the 
stately edifices of the Incas, ii 8 On 
PeniMun Agnculturc, quoted, 29, note 
On the skill of the Pci-unans in casting 
and moulding figures, 38, note On 
the skill in imitation, of the Penman 
Indians, 42 On the dramatic works 
of the PeruMan Amautas, 50 On the 
establishment of schools m Cozco, In 
Inca Roci, 119, note. 

Gardener, Col , one of the commanders 
at the siege of Scniigapatam, M 130 


Gaunan dynasty, commencement of the 
first, u 259 Commencement of tlie 
second, 281 

Gannlghur, siege and capture of the fort 
of VI 530 

Gayatri, a holy text of the Vedas, i 390 
Ghaznevides, ongm of, ii 244 Protmees 
belongmg to, 254 Their fall, 259 
Genealogy of the Hindu kings, i 158 
Gentoo Sepoys, 400 embarked in boats by 
the English, and pensh m the Ganges, 
in 167, note 

Gentoos, charged with inhumanity to 
their cattle and sick, i 429 Charac- 
terised as a treacherous and deceitful 
people, 468, note 
Getes, their ideas of God, i 342 
Ghauts, heights m the country of the 
Mahrattas, iv 301 

Ghazee ad dm Khan, appointed by Shah 
Aulum Snbahdar of Guzerat, ii 426 
Ghazee ad dm lOian, son of Cheen Koo- 
lich Khan, nominated to the office of 
Ameer al Omrah, u 458 Being ap- 
pointed to the nce-royalty of Deccan, 
dies m his way to it, at Aurungabad, 
466 His death ascribed to poison, ui 143 
Ghazee ad din, son of the preceding, rc- 
cenes all his father’s titles, ii 466 
Seizes the person of Ahmed Shall, and 
sets up a son of Jehander in hisstcad, 
469 Changes his name to Umad al 
Mulk, 470 Reiolts and takes Delhi, 
471 Contrives the murder of Au- 
lurageer, 473 Haiing set Jloliee al 
Sunnnt on the throne, retires to one 
of the strongest forts m the country of 
Surajee Mul, 474 With Soorajee ilnl 
joins the Maliratta anny against the 
Durnnees, 476 Further mention of, 
ill 285, 405 , IV 51 

Ghcause, sovereign in Deccan, lost his 
throne and his cj cs, after reigning a 
month, 11 348 

Ghcnali, taken by Cll^ c. Ill 171 
Ghofiar Sej d, alter beginning his career 
m the English scnicc, acts agniii'^t 
them under Tippoo Snib, n 131 — 133 
Gholam Kadur, his traitorous and cnicl 
conduct tovards the Emperor Shall 
Aulum, ai 491, 492, note 
Gholaum Mahomed kilh his eldc't 
brother, and u'uirps the Rohilla poicni- 
ment, M 46 Conduct of the Engln-h 
on that occasion, 47 

Ghurka, English expedition agamn the 
Ram of. 111 440 

Gibbon, on the jirctcn‘-ion of nide nations 
to high ant^qlllt^, ipio'id i I'll, non, 
157, no'c Chirgte the law- of the 
twcl\c tables with liaMng l-Cvn WTittcn 
in blood, 253 Ch inc’cnrcs rL*a!m- 
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tiOD tf BO tn>itnniT aod taoqoal prin- 
dplo, *55 note. Denomhutee BUck 
ftooe the ortAodof Jad^ 350 nriCe. 
Quoted on the aBegcricel terms of Fa 
g»a mytholojT 580 Of all rellgtons 
prono m >cee tne EgyptMm to be the 
moct coDtempdhle and abject, 581 
Anerts npisencM and canle«oe« of 
fhtxudj to be the InTiilaUe character 
of MTa^ nallona, 481 note. Quoted 
on the carpet! and Ihien garment! of 
the Qotht, Q IB, note. On the infiv 
encea to be denred from the EeroU 
and Lombard! tn their nadre arUda 
coldTatlng flax, 50, note. HU charao* 
ter of the hhoran, 58 note. Baja that 
the art and genltu at hlatorr hare erer 
been unknown to the AiJgrira, [hid. 
Maka the modem Fenian! totallr 
^orant of the rfetory of Bapor Ibli. 
Quoted on the inrecdgation of meta 
qnectkm! bj the hlabonkedana, 
78 On the eoplocmcM of the Arm 
bian Unnage, OO, note. Boppoeea aO 
the BcTtMan and moeh of the Indian 
acieBee to hare been denred from the 
Qreeka, lCr9 note Charaeterttei pa»> 
toral nmiBer! aj adapted to the fierce 
and enel haUu of a military life, 164, 
note Quoted on the Hide kOI of the 
PenUs! In the mflharr art, *15 On 
exaggerated aecoasu of the Cgyptlana, 
*80 note. UU firat object la writing 
to haplre adsdratloo, to Import know 
ledge 0017 bU Mecnd. 340, note. 

Gift!, to the priefta.lD the Hlx^n tdigioo. 
form an eaecntlal part of explatkm and 
Mcridce, L 188 

QQchriit, Ur., sappow tbe dlfrlt! and 
the letter! of the alphabet of tM Hln 
dai to bare been hkroglTphka, IL ( 15, 
note. 

QUlka, Bt., hU aeeotmt of tbe ctnnp* 
tooo! dMTO and bouer of tbe Batiy 
locdana, IL 13 note 

Olngee taken by the Frendi, HL 110 
\Uacked bj the Eagll*h omoccetifa^ 
115 Taken bj tbe EngUih. 365 
Qingeni, CaptaJn, defeated dmnda 
Soheb and tbe French near \ oieonda, 
tn 114 

Olngli Khan, chief of a Tartar trUa 
called >logid!, furmidable combination 
of Tartar formed bj him, IL SC6 
Takes FeUn and mMs the nortbem 
pnnloee! of China to hU empire, 367 
Other place* red need to tUaorefflg n fr 
lUd. ilU death, *63 FDoeukua of 
hi* de<«tD UnC% 505 
GLia4 making art of^ known to the Elii 
dof bnl not mffldcoU^ to be turned to 


apy narfrU porpofe, fl, 48, Flrit dU- 
corered by the Jews, fbtd, note. 

' Qoa, Bie greet Mart between tbe Fortn 
gneae and the Indiana, L 19 Fortn 
, ncae maaten 0^ 40 Blockaded hr 
Dm Dutch, 89 Taken by Mohammed, 
aon of Elam, li 550 

Goddard Oenend, aeceeda to the com* 
mond of tbe troopa on march from Ben- 
gal to Bombay It 48, Bntmsted with 
powen to negotiate with tbe mien of 
Bemr 47 Sltuatloii In which be U 
' placed by Imperfect and eootndietory 
Intelligence, 49 Marcbea acroa India 
to&<iTmt,81 On tbe fkllnre of tbe ne^ 
codatioo, take* the field and i tu rm! 

tbe capital of Qaxent,M 
I B urpjUea be oampof Sdndla and put! 

I hU *ri^ to flight, 55, Take* Jtawrtn, 
5D0 farther operation! of hU army 
Ibid. 

Qodbeu, M. Knt to negotiate apeace with 
tbe EoglUh, and npersede DnpJelx, as 
portmor Fonolcheny tfcL 158. 
Ilaring effected tbe object of hU mU- 
don dqMTtJ for Eorope 148 

Oodoi^tia, Lord, app^trd arhltmtor 
between the old bm xmw Ba« India 
Caopany on tbelruTrlotL L 151 Tbe 
Company bow eonsduned at that pe- 
riod. QL 3 

Gods, mnlripBdty c< acknowledged by 
tbe HlQdu,L 555. Lofrr deamptlon 
of riielT attributes hi tbe Hladtt books, 
556. Ueaulnn of these txprtaaiofi! hi 
tbe south! or rode people Qloitrated, 
559 and note. ITow drsciihed by se- 
leral nation!, S40. Exeesrire grorth 
of llatlesT to tbe gods exempUfled In 
tbe Hindu, 587 Ideu of tbe gods 
rudei, where Ideas of tbe nmndarw sys 
tern are mde, 555. Tklea glren to 
god! glrtn also to kings and great CKbi 
593, note. 

Oognri, M quoted on tbe claim cf nations 
to high andqulty L 184 note. On tbe 
thinn so« worthy of ohaerTutkm in 
tbe Egyptian history 17* note. On 
tbe recent origin of human societT 178, 
not*. On tbe dlrbloQ of a peo]ie into 
tribes tod profeWoa *, 391 note. On 
tbe treatment of Atbnlan wooen hi 
tbe barbarou dmes of Ore er e , 455 
oote. On tbe entire Ignorance of the 
PeraTians and Mexkau In boOdlag 
ranhs IL 13 note. On tbe tUtoes of 
tbe Eastern nttlons 19 cote. On the 
CDgrarlDg! on fine ftoae*, as erUence 
of the progrm of tbe art*, 31 note 
On tbe UK of poetry before the art cf 
writing was known, 48 note On tbe 
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mode of calculation by the negroes on 
the coast of Jmda, 104, note On the 
antiquity of the invention of numencal 
chaiacters, 112 On the attainments 
of the Egjqitians, 228 
Gohiid, Eana of, aMiance of the English 
■with, IV 56 His temtory defended by 
Captam Popham from invasion by the 
Mahrattas, 58 His temtory passes to 
the English, -n 613 Ecsigncd by 
Lord CornwaUis to Scindia, 648 
Golconda, pnioleges granted by the Kin g 
of to the English East India Company, 

1 65 Kingdom of, founded by Koottub 
al Mulk, 11 351 Besieged by Au- 
rungzeb, whose son mames the king’s 
daughtei, 379 Besieged a second time 
by Aurungzeb, and camedby treachery, 
420 

Gomashtah, office of, as broker, m. 14 
Villanous practices of, in carrying on 
business, 356, note, 436 
Gombroon, pnncipal station of the East 
India Company in the Persian Gulf, 

1 49 

Gooroo Go'vind, prophet of the Seiks, 
account of, u 428 

Gopicaboy, hei intrigues ■with the Mut- 
seddies, m 596 — 598 
Gonng, Mr, sent toimestigato the ac- 
counts of Munny Begum, in 633 
Goruckpore, causes assigned for the m- 
surrection in, iv 442 

Goths, skiU of, in manufacturmg carpets 
and linen garments, n 18 
Gourdass, Eajah, proposed as Dewan to 
the household of the young Nabob of 
Bengal, ui 541 The office conferred 
on him, 633 Taken from him, 648 
Government, origin of, universally de- 
med from pretended dmne autliority, 

I 179 Instances cited, ibid note 
Hindu fom of, 175 Misery and dis- 
order 111 liuman life, the cause of its 
origin, 202 Good government in India 
more likel}^ to be effected by the Com- 
pani , than by the ministers of the Croivn, 

II 83 Fine opportunity lost of com- 
pensating the people of India for the 
miEcncs of ill goicmmcnt, i 491 Go- 
1 emment in India rendered difficult by 
the state of morals, 577 English go- 
■V emment off cn places itself in a state of 
opposition to the people, 592, note No 
regular and eficctiic restraint on bad 
goicmmcnt, ii 59 Bad judicial sys- 
tem, and a bad taxing system, render 
the subiersion of am goicmmcnt dc- 
simblc, 255, 256 Lord ^lommgton’s I 
ideas of the properties desirable in a j 
SI stem of goicrnmcnt, 257 Anglo- j 
Indian goicmmcnt different, according > 


to the different classes of Indian princes, 
369 

Governor-General of India, consent of 
the King to the appointment, taken 
away, and the power of recall giien 
instead, v 75 

Govmdporo, granted to the East India 
Company, i 145 

Goviud bing Gunga, question of his cha- 
racter, on the trial of Mr Hastings, 

V 184 

Goudie, Majoi, takes Eayacottah, \ 399 
Attacks Nundydroog, 401 Instance of 
his humanity in the assault upon that 
fortiess, 402 

Graham, Mr Thomas, appomted to re- 
side at Benares, ii 22 
Gram, manner in which the trade of, is 
earned on in India, v 395 Indian 
practices to enhance the pnee of, ii 
58, 59 and note Lord Cornwallis’s 
amiy distressed for, 126 and note 
Grammai of the Arabians, account of, ii 
76 , of the Hindus, 87 
Grant, Charles, made accountant to the 
Pronncial Council of Moorshedabad, 
m 631 Bnbes offered him bv the 
head eunuch of Munny Bcmim, 632 
Gray, Mr his account of the villanous 
practices of the Goraashtahs in business, 
ui 356, note 

Giccnland, coast of, cbaractcr of the sa- 
aages found there by the Danes, i 492, 
note 

Grey, Mr his speech on the first charge 
against Mr Hastings, v 122 JIoics » 
an adjournment of the tnal, and after- 
wards to proceed daily to judgment, 
241 Sums up the eiidencc on the 
first charge, 259 

Gnffin, Admiral, amicsvith a reinforce- 
ment in India, in 78 His letter to 
Nizam al Mulk, 104 

Griffiths, ilajor, killed in the battle of 
Lnsuarcc, ■!! 516 

Gualior, fort of, taken by Captain Pop- 
1mm, n 59 Considered as ceded to 
the English, an 612 Ecstored by Lord 
Cornu allis to Scindia, 648 
Guests, rccciiing them with honour, one 
of the sacraments of the Hindus, ii 439 
Guiitoor, jngliirc of, bestoued on B-t'-- 
sniut Jung, 111 455 Leaded to the 
Madras Prcsidcnci bi Ba^'^ilut Jung, 
and by the Prcsideiui to the Nidt<)b 
of Arcot, 11 157 Jfndris Pri.«ukiuy 
ordered In ihc biijirLiiK Council to n - 
store It, 196 Circirof, dcinandtd In 
I>ord Conns albs of Niz.im All s 115 
Guthne, Colonel uoundid niurt iJh in 
the nss,iult ol the fort of 1 utci b m 
2S7 
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Ouzent, redoced tht UabonKdA^ la 
the elerenUi c«ntiiiT iL SS3. Reballlon 
in, in the reign of Akbcr S45< In 
Tided br the Coolies SS9 Bedooed 
under tKe Uthntta dominion, 449 
HiftnrT' of the EngUth opentloni In, | 
tL M7 

Hackerr Hindn rehlele, denlbed, Ih 34 

TTat Va Kahmet Khmn, joins the cnnj of 
the Doorueee igoinit the Uihnutu, 
U. 479 HJj chancter 1^ 661 His 
goIUnt defoice sgalnst the EngUth end 
Ksbob of Code, 671. Killed tn the 
bottle, 673 

naln OQ the brimTi bodj pretended 
smoTmt of^ L 417 

Etktm, brother of Akbet,hla lerolt, it A4I 

Halbed, Ur qmted on t^ Gentoo epochs^ 

L 166, note. On the Hindo chroao* 
logj- 163, note, 164 notes. On on 
impure brood introdneed cmong the 
Hlndoi bj one of thdr Hngm, loa On 
the interest of loca smoog the Hlndtu, 
237 On eonmnmity of goods emojcd 
bj the nune Ikmllj smoog the 
344 1 slio among the Mudest Jews, 
346, ncpte. On ^ ignarsoce of the 
Hlitdas u to the Uw of 
ttfj begoest, 340 On their bcrfauoos 
p(inl«hnMiia,S64.aote. Ontberobject 
of hideeetL] erimei smoog the Hlndos, 
367 noSe, On the fbUj of sDegotliinir 
the nioda mythology SSJ r^i.. 

mllltwy Una, striking of 

effect in the qm of U, QL 344 
Tlnmilto n, Captain, eecnsos the P— t India 
Company of the practlco of torture. I 
66, note 

HamiUon, surgeoa. Instance of his dls- 
intemtednesi In Cirour of the 

MU U. «a, KKe, IE. M 

llaaglriC, Hindn mode of, L 165, not*. 
Hannay Cdood, infurrectlou In Go- 
ntckpoce ascribed to his opptessloci. 

Reports sgalast Ox Borums 
proceed iron him and his oflleera. 447 
Uunl^ French ilrfp, heroism dbplared 
i7u . «»B*ff«wnt wUh the Ene 
Ibb In Praya Bay I jjij * 

UaiTO^ Lkmcnant-Colood, operatioos 
of his troop* in Cuttack, tL 636 
llarfiD, of the lUjah of Beeiaaeffcur 
women of the ncrcr peTTnittedag^ to 
see their oearmt rcmkra, L 466, note. 
Iltriand. Bir Ilobert, appointeil Klnjts 
eomroi dooer ja India, ir 80 liu 
seolxmeots farouraUe to the Uah 
nnas, 81 

Tlarper CspUlo, stnt to the camp of the 
BohiJlas to nepKlsU a trestr iiL 666. 
nil account the manner In whkb 


Benares and Gaxepoor were coTthafed, 
It Ml 

Harris, on the Interest of the 170 U in 
land, quoted, 1. 333, note. On the re> 
Hgion of the Tartan, 378 note. 

&JT1S General, with the ai^ 0/ Velore, 
inrades the territory of T'lppoo Salh, 
tL 115 Arrires with hli army before 
Seringapatam, 132 Takes the place by 
storm, ISO. Detail of the assriJilt, 133 

Harrow of the Hindus, ih 34 

Hartley Colonel, commands the anny 
In W«1aW and defeats a portion of 
TIppoo Saib s forces, t 866 In actire 
serrW in the second war against 'Dp- 
poo t 1 115 

Hasting*, Warren, routine of offices 
tfarongh whkh be passed In India, 
prerlt^ to his nomanation to that of 
GoTCTDor General, IiL 616 East India 
Compan 7*1 sentiments of his qaalUca 
tloos, 617 Dirtctcai recommend, as 
one of the £iiC measures of hli new 
office, to seise Mahomed Boa Ehsn, 
Noih Dnan of Bengal, 631 1 which be 
ezeentee, 633. Arrests Bajidi SMtah- 
also, who heJd the same office at 
Patna, 636 His rtssoos fbr conrigEchw 
the yxnog Nabob of Besgel during fau 
mhwrrltT to the care of Mutiny Begttm, 
640 and note, 641 Hit reasons for 
appointing Goordais to tho offlee 

of bmran to th* Nabob tboosehold,54I 
Trij roBSons for delay In brlnciyf Ma 
homed B*** Khan and BhUih-Hoy to 
trial, 643 Bbltab-Eoy after being tried 
and acquitted haring (Led of a Irokea 
heart, Mr Hasdngi eppointi bis io n 
chief agent of flrumre in the prorint* 
of Bahsr 644. Btimnlslea the Nabob 
Vlilr of Onde to conquer the RohUliis, 
663. Sells the prorinces of Corah and 
An.hwiwjl to the Vixir 666. Ccmecals 
the pr td ect of destroying the Eohlll^ 
from tho Council and Oocrt of Di 
reetoTi, 8 0. Places a prirate agent 
with the Vi^ Ibid. P e rforrai his pro- 
mlse of asrifrtance to the Vizir and the 
Bobtlks are eonquered, 671 Bcfoscs 
to lay officla] papers before the new 
Couittfl, 888. Accused of receiring 
presents, 637 Charges some memben 
of the I ^ pre m e Council with a design 
to Bopmede hhn, hi his authority CM 
Acc used of receiring annually a large 
rum from the Pbousdar of Hoogly 6M 
Accused of receiring a present from 
Munny Begum, 633 Accused by Ks 
juNuneoaiar of recririag presents and 

Oppose* aQ inquiry 638 
OwereU by the Hupreme Council to 
«fand what bo had thus Dlegnlly re 
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ceived, 637 Prosecutes Nitncomai, 639 
Corrupt motives alleged agamst him 
for this proceedmg, 640 Allows the 
law to he grossly violated m favom of 
his Banyan, 647 Accusations brought 
against the mode adopted hy him of 
collecting the revenues, iv 3 Plan 
proposed by him for levymg taxes, 5 
His plan for the improvement of the 
civil judicature, 8. His conduct ceu 
Bured by the Directors, 15 and note 16 
Tenders his resignation to the Court of 
Directors by a private agent, 17 and 
note 18 On his resignation being ac- 
cepted, disavows his agent, and refuses 
to resign, 19 Removes Mr Bristow 
from Oude, and replaces hir Middleton, 

20 Recalls Mr Powke from Benaies, 

21 Disobeys the Directors, who order 
these persons to be restored, 22 Re- 
establishes Munny Begum and the Naib 
Subahdar, 28 Recommends a con- 
nexion with the goveiTiment of Berar, 
38 Rights a duel with Mr Piancis, 62 
His journey to Benares, 359 On his 
arnial, puts the Rajah under arrest, 
377 See Benares His conduct re- 
specting the plunder at Bidgegur, 401, 

405 His treatment of the Rajah of 
Benares condemned by the 'Directors, 

406 Has defence of his conduct in the 
proceeding, 408. On his amval at 
Oude, removes Mr Bnstow from the 
oflBce of resident, 427 Agrees with the 
Nabob of Oude to plunder the Begums, 
429 His conduct m this proceeding 
animadverted upon and reprobated, 
436 Receives a present of 100,000/. 
from the Nabob, 459 Gn es the Nabob 
permission by treaty to despod Pj zoolla 
Khan, 475 Sets aside an inquuj^ mto 
his conduct respecting the Begums, 
ordered by the Directors, 483 His 
appointment of l^Ir Bristow to the 
Court of Oude, 487 , and subsequent 
ill-treatment of that gentleman, 491 
Designs against Mr Bnstou,492 His 
plan for the rcmoial of the residenej 
from Oude, 495 Charged with the 
practice of suborning letters, 498 Re- 
peats lus Visit to Oude, 502 "Witnesses 
at Benares the miserable cflccts of his 
own measures, 503 Resigns and em- 
barks for England, 506 Pinancinl re- 
sults of Ins administration, ibid His 
intngucs against Lord Jlacartncy, Go- 
vcnior of iSIadras, 514 Things to be 
considered in rci icu lug lus conduct and 
character as Go^cnlor-Gcncral, 519 
His conduct re«pccting Sciiidia and 
Shah Aulum, i 14 llis ropb to a 
charge of connivance uith Semdn, 23 


Impeachment of, contemplated, 49 
Mode of proceedmg against him re- 
commended by Mr Burk^e, 51 Articles 
of charge against him enumerated, 68 
Charge against him as to the RohiUa 
war, voted by House of Commons, 
unimpeachable, 69 Change in the 
sentiments of ministry on this charge 
asenbed to some unknown cause, 71 
and note Commencement of proceed- 
ings on his impeachment, 77 Diffi- 
culties respecting his impeachment, 
as to evidence, 78 Articles of im- 
peachment voted by parliament, 83 
Charges detailed, 99, note Com- 
mencement of his trial, 105 Managers 
of the tnal propose to decide on each 
ai-ticle separately, which is opposed by 
his counsel, 112 The court sides m 
the question uoth the lawj ers, 114 Pro- 
ceedings on the first charge, relatmg to 
Cheyte Syng, 122 His counsel argue 
against putting questions tending to 
lessen the ciedit of witnesses, ibid The 
court agrees widi the counsel, 127 The 
majonty of witnesses fai ourable both to 
Mr Hastings and lus enroes, 128 Pro- 
ceedings on the second charge, relating 
to the Begums of Oude, ibid Charge 
relatmg to presents, 130 Petitions the 
House of Commons against Mr Burke’s 
accusation of his having murdered Nun* 
comar by the hands of Sir Elijah Impej , 
131 Debate on the subject, 135 Copj 
of his letter to the India House ex- 
cluded as e'sudencc, 145 hlinutcs, con- 
taimng the examination of Nimcomai 
respecting presents, objected to by the 
Counsel, 147, and rejected bj the Lord«, 
150 Evidence of minutes of a consul- 
tation signed by Jlr Hastings, objected 
to and excluded, 151 Instances of the 
exclusion of other evidence against him, 
158 — 169 His speech complaining ot 
the length of lus tnal, 172 Strange 
ideas of goiemmcnt disclosed bi Mr 
Hastings and his masters 17G Other 
ciudcnce produced against him, ex- 
cepted to, 185 — 191 The Common^- 

agree to sliortcn the tnal, 204 Pro- 
ceedings on the foimh charge, of his 
Masting public nioncj on dcpoiuHni«, 
212 His address to the Lord'^ on the 
length of hi« tml, 213 Odium gra- 
dualh atmehing itself to the tniil, iii- 
vc'ligntcd 21 C Cau'^c-' to vliieh the 
length of the tnal is nTnhahk, 217 and 
note Clo^c of the tri d on the j> ir: ot 
the pro'^ccution, 22G Hi- defe Ce.227 
Counsel heard in hi- dtteiae, ‘jja 
Compliuns ng nn of delae , and ja 
the Lords on the sul'ie'.t, 2,^3, 2'i i, 25o 



Tn« tr» TngTmi^, Rx>* 

c«edisgi CD the pert of the defence 
eijied,837 Prooeedlrigt Id repir J-43 
Aceiaee Ur Smte of falBcbo^ UO. 
Sammuig op of eridence bj the ma 
TM^eni Jodgmest of the Lordi, 

55" Bom* TOted to him ^ the TaU 
Indie Companr 575. Trlbotee of re- 
•pect peld to him, 5 4 note. Bom 
mejyrmie«'ofhIiedmlnlktTetlon,5 5 — 
585,00(6. Tbereelceoeea of the length 
of bij triel, t54. Cetue of hu prlodpel 
CTTore end miefttrtcztei, 335 
Herunjud, BcendioeTUn poon, eberiflrr 
oil end extract from, ih S5 
Eeith, Capteio, hoetr moceedhiga af| on 
the firet hoetflitiei In Bengal, 1. 154 
Eearj Dr on the mde and indecent 
Bunnen of the Anglo-Soxona, quoted, 
i 453 note. Aecomit bj oftMBarcU 
of the Kot^ Uu 51 note. 

Edlreti ns, on the caiue of araiice in Eaat era 
natkms, quoted, L 453. On the duracto’ 
of the XaznschatkjtnjL HL S3, note. 
Herodotus, quoted on the astlqnhj of oa 
tioni, L 153, note, Ofl the dirlsicjn of 
poUrkal assodalloos hrto clases, 153, 
notb Oa the dhiske of land, 
Sesoatrb, oinong the people, 303, sote. 
On the r espe ct « the Ec^ptiu priests 
for erery thmg that ha* Ule, 417, aott 
On the mode ofeotnufog by tbe Egyp* 
dans and Orechs, U 101 note. Os the 
character of tbe Indians, wfaoae mode 
of tub resembled the Baetrians, 538, 
tnte. 

Heroes, worship of, how oceariooed, L 
393 S u ppoacd not to ha>e been ao 
early praetke with the Hindas, fbtd. 
Herrl 6mg defeated and massacred by 
Ilyder All, UL 451 

mu, 3tr Metaber of the Hadres ConocQ, 
dl«mis^ frota the Compsuiy i serrke. 
It 155 

Ilbna, \Tiir, areonnt of fl. 334 
lUodos, their dlrisioD of tbe present age 
of tbe world, L 133, and note W Ae 
eonnt of their preteuded primlU'e sfar, 
13 Character which they asrign to the 
se eral ynpi or dirisloos of ih: world 
154 nesemblaoce of thdr rags to the 
Iltot ages of the world by the Greeks, 
Sbli note Their Icgrthis cot recon- 
cflaUe with any order of real ercnii, 
IC3. Doditete of hKorlcal rceorda, 
157 Hare do record of ao re c ent an 
CTest as that of Alexanders erpe* 
dnkm. IC9 sod note IV Tl^ cm 
toms and mancers the same dow as 
la the early period of their hiitocy 
1 0 . The inkitmioa of their theev 
CrtTT panlenUrlr referred to the dJri 


city 179 Their dlrisiaii Into eoite* 
prtrre^the rerooteuea of their inititQ 
tiofis, 185. Acooemt of the first caste, 
the Brahmens, or pncAs, 184. The 
second caste, the Cshatnyai, or military 
cl^ 191 Third caste, the Taisyas, 
or hoslandmen, 194 Bingnlar dem 
darionofthe fcnirth class, allied Snoras, 
or saTBnti, ibid. Hlnda form of 
gu r enmi ent, SOI. Preroarirei and 
dnllei of their king, 505, romtarr S09| 
judicial, Sll Their mode of ad minis 
tering Justice, 513 Analysis of their 
conmtutioo 317 Their code of laws. 
»»ft- Dhifkm and ananeement of 
littir lawi, 253. Their c1t3 uwi, 259 
L^ws of purchase and tale, 530 Of 
bafimeDt, 533, and note T' Of letting 
and hiring 534 Of loans, 133 Of 
foccaslan, 543. Hindus not acqnainted 
w^ the power of disposing of pr o per ty 
by testament, 549 Their pea^ laws, 
131 Cruelty of their laws, 534 and 
note. Their law of mtaUalkm, 133 
Inequali^ in their panisbments, 135. 
Want o<^ proponfcm In their punish- 
roe-nls, 253. Their claucs of oefenees- 
554 Thdr laws of Jndieatnre, 159 
Their laws jtlsting to erideoce, 170. 
Their dlderent nmea of trial liy the 
law of ordeal ISO. Their Liw In wboi 
r'Speo deficient in exietctss, tsi 
Tb^ practice of determhfing Irir^solts 
ly arhitratkm, 558 ncpte. Outline of 
todr aneleut iJAem of 939 

Tbdr tax on the prodnee of the 
594 On mtneables, 59 On pordiaacs 
and sales, IMd taT, 51^ Pn>. 

peiri b land, by the andent laws and 
instmitions 1^ the Hlndai belonged 
soldy to the ling, 305. Their present 
practice b this respect correipoetd* 
with anclem law 309 General jaeture 
o( the Ubda mode of occupying tbe 
land and tiiaring hs praioce, 313. 
AdTantages and alsadraotages of the 
Hlnda mode of raising the pubUo cave 
nue from the Und, 354 Beareely any 
other mode known to the sndent 
Hindus but that of recrirbg taxes b 
kind, 35 Jofineoee of i^lglon on 
the condition of tbe lltsdus, 359 Ihelr 
accoonu of the creatioo, 333. Lofty 
descriptions of the dh be aitribotcs b 
their books, 335. Tbdr ideas of protl 
dcacc 349 Account of the Araursb 
their mythology 330 Their three 
dhinllk* or tnnlty 361 IVneculloo 
asd ctmlnnerslca oceasloued by this 
distbetkm of thdr gods, 334 and not* 
3W Their mriboiogT not easily 
aHegorirtd 375 Wonhipper* of tbe 
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snn, 388, 502 Tlieir Avorslup of heroes 
392, of abstract ideas, ibid^, of the 
elements, 395 Their religious tere- 
monies, 399, 501 What held impurities 
by them, 401 Their penances, 403 
Their Eakeers, 410 Austerities practised 
by their Yogees, or penitents, ibid 
Their practice of human sacnfices, 414 
Pure language of their morality, 420 
Their obscene worship, 424, and note, 
426, and note Their worship of ani- 
mals and plants, 427 Their doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, 431 Their 
idea of futme rewards, and punish- 
ments, 434 Their manners, 437 Their 
students, 438 Then marriage cere- 
momes and observances, 443, 516 
Condition of their women, 445 Their 
pou er of divorce, 453 Piactise poly- 
gamy, 454 Their grossness of language, 
462 Their gentleness, 465 Their 
proneness to adulation, 467, and note 
Their pi actice of falsehood and perjury, 
ibid and note 468 Their insensibility 
to the fechngs of others, 469, and 470, 
note. Their inhospitality, cruelty, and 
ferocity, 471, 472 Their tmudity, 474 
Their htigiousness, ibid Their prone- 
ness to foul language, 476 Their 
physical form, 477 Acuteness of their 
organs of sense, 479 Their love of 
repose accounted for, ibid Their 
amusements, 481 Their jugglers and 
buffoons, 482 Their avance, 485 
Their mode of transacting baigains, 
486 Simplicity obsened by them m 
the furniture of their houses, 487 
Tlieir phjsical uncleanlmess, 488 
Importance nhich they attach to the 
forms and ceremomes of belianour, 490 
Their attachment to astrology, and 
belief in witchcraft and sorceiy, 491 
Their funeral ceremonies, 520 Tlicir 
arts, those only which arc cnltn ated bv 
barbarians, u 3 State of their arclii- 
tccture, ibid Their skill in wcai ing, 
16 Celebiated for their dicing, 21 
Their progress m agriculture, 23 Their 
contrnancQ for irrigation, by tin\s, 28 
Their skill in jew cilery, 30 Thtir dex- 
tcriti m the use of rude tools, 32 
Practice of their tradesmen to do the 
■corks of each customer m his own 
house, 35 State of the fine arts Mith 
them, ibid IIa\c made little or no 
progress in statinrj and sculjitiire, 37, 
and m painting, 36 Their music 
del Old of all excellence, 40 Their 
t ilciit for imitation in manual and =ome 
of the line irt«, 4 1 Chum the in\cn- 
tion of the gimc of Clicks, 4f Their 
acquaintance i\ith the art of making 
glass, 46 In the mechanical arts in- 


ferior to the Chinese, 47 Their litera- 
tuie has never exceeded the first stage, 
48 Their poetry, 50 Their dramatic 
entertainmeuts, 58 Hai e no histoncol 
compositions, 67, 68, and note 145. 
Have no regular work on geogi aphj , 
or clnonology, 72 Their ethical 
precepts, 85 Their books on gram- 
mar, 87 Copiousness of their lan- 
guage, 90 Their knon ledge of phy- 
sics, 93, 95, note W Are superficial 
botanists, 96 Praises bestoued on 
their astronomy, examined, 97 Their 
knowledge of mathematics, 108 Their 
arithmetic. 111 Their claim to learn- 
ing, 114 Their institutions of educa- 
tion, 117 Antiquity of their astronomy 

examined 123 laqrarj"^ into their 
ancient state of cmlivation, sec Cinli- 
zation Then propensity to appropnatc 
eicry thing of antiquity to themselves, 
171 Their ancient state, a scene of 
cruel wars and conquests, 179, ISO note 
W Their country ancientlj divided 
into a number of pettj states, 182 
Degraded state to uhich they arc re- 
duced by despotism and priestcraft 186 
Their despotism cruel and ferocious, 
189 Their sanguinaty punishments 
for complaints against the magistrates, 
191, 192 Most of their soicrcigns 
described -as mischicious, 193 Fre- 
quency of then seasons of calamity, 202 
Their roads and budges no proof of 
cnilization, ibid Exaggerated accoiiuts 
of their riches, 204 Rude state of 
tlicir military ait, 207 Their little 
knowledge of medicine and surgerj, 
208 Companson of them in cniliza- 
tion with the Europeans in the mitldlc 
ages, 209, 210 note AV AA’ith the 
Chaldeans, Assjti ms, Babjlonians 
and Persians, 214 AVith tlic Clinic 'c, 
217 Subdued by the ^ralionicdans, 
234 Tlicir state of cniliz ifion coni- 
paredu ith that oftho Alahomedf n=, 479 
Question cxaiiiiiicd, Mhothcr tluj utic 
bcucfitcd or injured In the I’lomcd in 
conquest, 4S4 Inferior to tlie I'llnlio- 
mulins 111 the cl I'-sific iiiun of tlic 
people, 486, 111 the lonn of tlicir go- 
\criiincnt, 187 Iheir mctipln-cd 
knowledge, 523 

^Illdu''f^^l, '^tinted form of it= poor ni- 
liibitaiits a^inbiblc to the extreme 
ojijircs'ioii under iihuh th ' line 
Iihound 1 477, ind ii >'< Lvi it < , 

II 178, note \ncieiit '■t i*e of ifi >1 
Dnided info lui lun.u*- ' I't I'--* 
Iinidtd In the M ihuiiu d ui-, 2tl 
lin ided In the AIo-il-. ii o’, r 

Timur, 275 umbr Kro.e 2-'! In- 
V ukd In N 'dir M ib, 454 
n 
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HlngUb-Obnr fort token tbe Eng 

ll3i,Ti57e. 

TTIifCTb*, morning fib 14 

Hbinoducrui, one of tbe Incamatkmi of 
Ybhoo, bUe of) L 

TTkfmy Uttleik01oftbeHIndaihi,Ll44 
il, W note 17^8 Defect of Par 
tUss in, 70 and 71 note. 

Hltopadeao, moral and popular book of 
tbe Hindci, haa parti too Indecent to 
be tamikteid, 1 4«3 and 484 note. Btorj 
in, of a Tnwn e ii til ng off Ml wifbi noae 
bt^oie ibe ironld not tpeak to him, 
47a and note. Sajlnga man, reapect 
ing princta, U. 1B9 

Hobart, Lord, {diced at the bead of tbe 
kladru Pr^deoCT tL 08. Wlabea 
to trancfer to tbe Companj the ottini 
management of the db^cta of Camactc 
eeded to them 83. Hli dJanotea with 
the S up r em e Board 68 Nominated 
GoTernoT'Gcncrml, 71 

Hodget, kir., on the Bcoipture and Carr 
ing of the Hindu, qnoted, it 3 note. 

Ilodgton. Mr., on the rigbta of coltiTatcaa 
onaad, quoted, L 3^ note. 

Holdemeat, Lord, appoinwid on tbe port 
oftbeEut India Campanr toDCgodote 
ajMoee with tbe French, ilL 138. 

HoIkAr Jeairuu Boo, «Kapei fbocn 
^odia, and U defeated bj turn In an 
eongemetn near Indore, 383 Qalna 
arlctDryorer Sdndia, and gtlii»iae*kai 
cfI*oooah,3W Effect of iha rktory 
upon the affairi of tbe Fetbwa. 391 
l*eace with him aongfat bj the Engilih, 
38X. nil dedgu fuipected Ibid, 
hcgodathmi with him, M3. Hli 
demondi deemed exhareganf, 584. 
Learnes with Scfndia, 585. Hoctffitlei 
mofred on ogaintt bim, 56& Retreati 
beftre QnoM WeBaler 571- Ad 
Taneei against Cokaid Monion, who 
retreeti, 676. &tecnlei a itrategem to 
i cc cf ier Delhi, 555. Ihe whole of hb 
poaacMhMu taken, 59a Uli infxDtrj 
and large Lodj of borae defeated 
Oeoeral Fraier 59a Defeat of bu 
carahj br General Jake 595 Joined 
br tbe lUjah of Dbortpore 60a Join 
&dadla,£31 Adraneca ioto tbe coon* 
try of the Sdki, t5a DbposUIoo of 
Lrrfd lake to destroy hhn, 6C1 He- 
doetd toeitmnlty makes peace 683 
Holkar Malbarltao,ftirrcisesihoeampof 
Abmed Shah at ®<TOoda,n. 46a Join 
Oaiee ad Dien wkh a large army against 
tbe Fmch and balolnt Jang. UL 141. 
Accoont of bis pustcthy tI 511 Anoto. 
HoUand Mr sent ly the Madru presl- 
deney as resUcm at llydermhad, Ir 
154- rroposes to the hctam to remit 


a debt of Are kea of r u p ees doe flncn 
tbe Connony ISA Lliis {iropoaal con 
derrmed by the Goremor Goneml and 
Cooncil 158. EecaSed by the Madras 
Freaideney end appointed to the nine 
offlc« by the Sapreme Cotmdl, lOa 
Nocninated to tbe Madras Presidency 
by the Directon, but the pomlnirinn 
OTwmlod by the Board of Control, r 
39 Adranoed to the Pnaldaiey 35S 
Hbuned by the Goremar-GeDeial for 
pot commencing war on Uppoo Balb, 
339 Objects to tbe war 34a Betnms 
to England, 343 

Holt, Mr ipestkmid on the eanae of the 
innmcacaij m Gorockpore, It 443 

HtdweO, Mr qooted on the tenure of land 
in India, L 306 note. Inmted with 
the command at Calcutta, when de- 
•erted by Iti Goremor ill. 154. A{>- 
pointed to tbe gu r ernm ePt of Bengal, 
m tempore, 305. Disnlaed by the 
Court of Directora from the Ccanpeny*a 
lerrice, &r contPtncHou language, 2^ 

Hoogly in Bengal, Portngueae, after e*- 
taUiaUng tbernadm, drlren out of it, 
IL S"a Taken by the English roder 
Clhu, fii 174. Mr Haitingt aenued 
of Tecdriag liihoi frem the PbopMar 
ef 6» 

Eoolydroog ruresden to Cokael kUx 

wuL T 40 

Hooly Hoaore, reduced by Captain Uttle, 
T 411 

Hornby Mr President of the Couucfl at 
Donibay implicaled by the House of 
Commoitf, w^ Mr Haatlngt, ir 533 ; 
T 51 

Hoaplliil (or dogs and cats, but none ibr 
tb« sick poor in India, before the ea- 
mbllihment of thi BritUi, L 419 inXe. 

Hospitality Hindu deficient in, i. 471 

Houiehciider one of the periods into 
which nfe Is dirided by the mndu, 
L443 

Hogbes, Admiral, Us engaganesits with 
the French ittt off Ce^on, It 147 
13a Again near Trineomalee, which 
is characterized u one of the best 
fought bottles on record, 153 

Humayoon, sou of Baber defeats kfab 
moc^ BO of the Emperor Sekander 
Q. 315 Defeats Babadttr King of Go 
rerat, ibid. Loks Us army by the 
perfidy of Shir and seeks an afjlam in 
l*CT*ia, SSa Heturu and rccorcrs his 
aoTerriguty 33a Killed by a (kll firosn 
the stain of bis palace 333 

HumaToon, grandson of Ahmed, Us abort 
reign, fl 350 

Human nature state oC in a large coon 
try oeen p ied by a snull mimber of men. 
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1 172 Fust stage m its piogiess of 
improTement, 176 Second stage, 177 
Human sacnfices, practised by the Hin- 
dus, 1 . 414 Late instance of, attempted 
at Benares, 415, note. Practice of the 
■wife saerifieing hei-self on the funeial 
pile of the husband, 418 
Humberstone, Colonel, lands at Calicut, 
and takes se'veral forts in the territories 
of Hyder Ah, iv 242 His distressful 
retreat from Palacatcherry, 259 hlor- 
tally -wounded, 268 His character, ibid 
Humboldt, on the paintings and sculpture 
of the Mexicans, quoted, u 40, note 
Hume, David, quoted on the practice of 
torture in England, i 54, note On the 
little attention due to early traditions 
of nations, 157, note On the capnce 
and cruelty of the revolutions of bar- 
barians, 171 On* the de-votedness of 
the sex to superstihon and priests, 193, 
note On the pleasuie and pain -we 
denie from the pam and pleasure of 
others, 404, note On the pleasure de- 
ni ed from surprise and admiration, ii 
154, note 

Hume, Joseph, his opinion of !Mi Dun- 
das’s conduct conceiniiig the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts, v 31, note Apphes to 
the Diiectors for information relatiie 
to the money paid by direction of the 
Board of Control, 35, note His obser- 
vations on the debt, 37, note 
Huns invade Persia, ii 241 
Hunter, Captain, commands a division of 
the army in the night attack on the 
camp of Tippoo Saib, v 432 
Hunting, Hindus strenuous iii the sport 
of, 1 484 All kings fond of it, 485, 
note 

Hurryhur, English army assembled at, n 
416 * 

Hurry Punt, amount of his army acting 
■with Lord Cornu albs, V 391 I 

Hurry Punt Furkca, commands the jMah- 
ratta force in Deccan, n 301 
Hussun, Ciiddum, his goi ernment of 
Poorama, iii 272 

Hussun ICian, Scyd, m coniiinction until 
his brother Abdoolah, raises Ferokhser 
to the throne, ii 433 Appointed to 
the office of paymaster to the forces, 
uitli the title of ^kmecr ul Onirah, and 
his brother to th it of Vizir, 435 Ob- 
tains the regenej of Dcccaii, 437 His 
life plotted against b^ the Bnipcror and 
Ills f oiiritc, 438 Measures of his go- 
^emmenl iii Decciii, 430 rurtlier 
plof: agnin«t the life I'oth of liini iml 
Ins brother, 442 buicecds uith hie | 
brother in dethroning I'erokliecr, 443 
Both defeated hr Nizmi nl JIulk, 447 ' 


Hussun assassinated, ibid and Abdoo- 
lah taken prisoner, 448 
Hyde, Justice, countenances the pro- 
ceedings of the attorney against the 
Phousdar of Dacca, iv 334 
Hyder Ah, extent of his army and re- 
sources, iii 257 Decen es the French 
in his promised aid of troops and pro- 
■vnsions, 258 Commencement of his 
war m Carnatic with the English, ibid 
Account of him preiious to that penod, 

1 458 Ongin of Ins first war with the 

Enghsh, 472 Defeats Colonel Smith 
near Changamal, 473 Attacked by 
the Enghsh, with some adi aiitagc near 
Trinomalee, 474 Offer of peace made 
by liim, tieated -with haughtiness 
by the Presideuc}’-, 477 Takes ilul- 
wagglc, and gams advantages oier 
Colonel Wood, ibid Surprises the 
Piesidency by a sudden appearance at 
Madras, and compels them to a hasty 
pence, 478 Harassed by the Slnli- 
rattas, courts tbe assistance of the Eng- 
lish, IV 77 Makes peace uith the 
Mahinttns, at a great expense, both of 
money and tcmtori, 83 War uith 
the Malirattas being renewea, he again 
seeks an alliance uith tbe Enghsli, IGC 
Offended with the Enghsh for their 
attack of Mahe, 167 Forms a traity 
with the Mahrnttas and Nizam Ah, for 
a S 3 stem of combined operations against 
the English, 171 Plunders Porto Noio 
and Congevei am, 1 75 Amount of his 
arm}, and dismn} occasioned by the 
nun which it spread round Madras, 
ibid From the opprcssii e measures of 
the Enghsh, is ucll rcccned m Car- 
natic, notuathstnnding his dm astationc, 
180 After sci era! conquests, la} « «icge 
to Arcot, 182 Defeats Colonel BiiUit, 
187 Defeats Bailhc m a second en- 
gagement, and obliges him to siirrcndcl, 
191 Harasses the Engh-li in their re- 
treat to Mndns, 193 Takes Arcot, 
and otlicr forts, 201 Bcdincs the for- 
tress of Thiagar, and oicmins Tanjore, 
207 Repulses General Cootc, at the 
fortified Pagoda of Chillainbriiin, 2 ns 
Ventures a liattlc and is dife itcd, 21 1 
Ventures another battle, uhich i*: ill 
managed In the English, 213 bnihr- 
in a «hght ckinni'-h before Velon, 210 
Proniptitnde uith uhieh he oh’ ui s iii- 
tclhgcnce 217 llic ‘^jtinled '’ti'-uer to 
an oiler of peace, 221 H^^ d> ''ij 234 

Ihder Tnmr. Du in of Bu-=i ac< ouiit of, 

11 216 in itod, 217 

II\der Klnn, ctnplo.e'l to z -'-it . 

Ilu=:ein, uhich he I Xixii n 447 
ILdcr Beg Kim, inn r ei t’ c A ’-<'i 
C 2 
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BriitoVi Initrocrioni bair 
to treat hhn, It 487 Accojhig letter 
of Mr Hacdogi to, 489 Prttgnded 
letter from, amning Mr Hriitow 49! 
DoplidtyrfMr Hiitina coodoct re- 
■pecth^ both the Ifahob uxl mlnlfter 
495 Bl* deafli, Th 41 Soeceoded 
Bflja Tfckalt Boj- 41 

Ibrmhlm, Soltao. rekii of H. IM 
Ihrahim, ecni of Bektiihler hi* ndgn, ii 
318 

Iceland, ftnt chteft in, hnllt sooe bat 
large boosea, li. 10 , xbote. 

Ideal, ihitnct. Bee Ahitract Ideas. Re- 
ligkFos, ongio of^ L 330. Second Mage 
in the pe og re ii o^ 331 Hire i len 
tendeDej to improre than tangoige, 
340 Ideas ot rellgknu porlij and 1^ 
pnritT how oecastooed, 400 
ImpceeWent, tm ezniknce to the Brltiih 
consthatko withoat the effrdenej o4 
T 901 106, 111 Impeachment not 
ihated bj dlieohitton a/ parttament, 
S05, 110. Bee the next artlck, and 
Ha^ea. 

Impejr 6&ElU*h,ChiefJasde«ofIIeDgal, 
o-ature o< b£i deface on the charge rv 
tpecdog Kaneoaiar UL 641 His 
(Utanani of faen rcladre to the Patna 
ense, Ir 344 note. Appototed )sdge 
of the Sadder Duasee Adanhit, 331 
Bee Sadder Dnaooee AdaalnL TW> 
ca^ to aoswer to charges agaiost him, 
334 rnweediogi respecting his im< 
peaelniKiit, r 63 Cbaiged as the agent 
of Mr Uartlngs to the morder of Kan 
coraar 130 

ImporltT' caosca oi; aeeordhig to the la 
^otes of Mena, and the means of 
pwideatioo, 1 401 Bee farther Ideal. 
lacaiTuulons of ^’lsbml, eaamerated and 
described, L 850, et seq 
local, their theological aodoos, L 346, 
Dote. IVIm sijings of ao Inca on re- 
Kgiems TonhJp, 383, Dote, lloni tetj 
lng^ 493, Dote. Manoer In whlcb ibej 
wereedortteJ 0. 119 note 
India, extent of the British dominions In, 
L I \ojages to, by the Cape of 
Good TTope, attempt A burth-aect 
prurinew early subject to a foreign 
yoke. Q. 134 Inraded by Mahmood 
143—131, Inrailcd thrn times by 
3Ia«ood, ftKTe<«or of >Uhmood, 153 
Invaded by Ibrahtm, 93A Lxpeditioas 
of Byram into, 13 BxpedlUoat of 
ilahomed, the QaarUn, 139 ICl So* 
Tcre l gnty oC claimed Lt Koottnh, 1C4. 
Inraded by the Mngxd^ 106 Inraded 
ly Tremr 1*3, Deplorm) le state of the 
iDorilj of the natlm of r 346 336. 


Etnnonr of an Inroilon ofi by tbd King 
of the Afghanna, ti, 178 
lo^ bills. Boo the nanKS of the ro- 
spectire persons by 'whom th^ Trere 
introdneed, 

Indietmeat, toll of^ rcmaits on, t 65 
Indigence of a peopto, the gr a nd sosmo 
of dellnipuDcy t 636 Homedy for 
this eril, 631 

Indore, Holhar'i eafital, taken hr Ccdcmel 
Mnmy tL 683 

lofioenee, one of the artlclea hi the im 
peachmeat of Mr Hastings, t 11* 
laManeta of his haring owtod H for 
oormpt p orpij a ej . ill 
lofioeacti, parliainentajy the banefbl 
sonres of all onr misgoTemment, t 3L 
logllah, Aaihejee, prodneea hostOe open 
BOOS Bgalnit ^ndla, t 1 61fi i nixed 
and to iuir ed by Bolkv 633 and note. 
In^ph, his palaA H 10, note. 
InHerttance. Bet Boecenkm. 

Inland or primto tmde to India, tereri^ 
at the Ejut India Campony's procee d 
togs against, L 130 Thrown open 01. 
4M Beefriitber East India Cosnpany 
lonoratioQ, arerdem of the Bindas to, to 
IS, note. OppoiltkiQ to, in the Ebc 
ban, ondemnA Odd. 
loqnljy toto the socrces of T e r mu e, c^oe 
oC p T opo s od and eatahUihed hr llr 
HaitiDga It 9 13 Borer© stric - tu res 
of the Ccort of Direeters trpon this 
ottee, 13 

InsuiietUon, a cheek od (he obose of 
s o re r el g n power 0. 490 
iDteriopera, proekmatitm obtained ly the 
East India Oxnpany against, ilL 96 
Inrestitare of children entering their class, 
nindn coemocy at, ] 516 
Iffamatl, his conqnesta, to 330 
Isis, Inscription cm tbe itatne 1.341 
Ispahan, taken ly an Afghann Chief to 
431. Betaken by Thamas Eoolee Khan, 

Issoot Mobamed appointed renter 01 
141 lib contest aith th« Nabob of 
Carnatic and the EngOA, 38A I>e(cats 
Jlrder Ah at the pass of Natam. 461 
Admirable efaaraettrofhli e oTc om eBt, 
Ir 1 8 

Jaats or JHs, Eastern tribe, to 331, Ter 
ritory Inhabited by 467 note, hx 
pedJtJon undertaken Ibr their entire 
reduction 4C8 War of hnjnf Kban 
wUh, UL CM 

Jaffler Khan, Sabahdtr of Bengal, ae- 
roont oC Ito 30, 133 

3 IBer lleer Nabob of Bengal his con 
cem la dq^tlcgBorajaUowla, ito li4 
190. Illsehaneter 3C7 lib designs 
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against Dooloob Ram, 277 Desperate 
nature of his own situation from his 
exactions and cinielties, 304 Dethroned 
307 Terms on which he is restored, 
343 Demands made on him by the 
Council, 354 His death, 356 Sums 
paid by him to the servants of the 
Company on revolutions in his favour, 
367, 369 Sums restored to him, 370 
J aghire tenure, nature of, iv 64 
Jagneh, taken by Sivajee, in 408 Re- 
taken by Shaista Khan, 409 
James, Commodore, takes Sevemdroog 
and Bancoote, m 171 
James the Hirst, droits demanded from 
the East India Company by, i 50 
James the Second, his opimon agamst 
persons under the king’s commission 
acting 111 India, i 104, note 
Jaowlee, Rajah of, treacherously put to 
death by Sivajee, in 408 
Japan, discoieied by the Portugnesc, i 
3 Trade to, projected by the English 
East India Company, 105 Foim of 
the Japanese government, 205, note 
Skill of the Japanese in all handicraft ^ 
arts, n 46, note 

Java, East India Company's agents retire 
from, and go to Laguudy, n 59 
Jehanara, renders important service to 
her brother Aurungzebe in a critical 
situation, 11 403 

J ehandar Shah, See hloiz ad Dien 
Jehangire See Mahomed Jehangire 
Jenkinson, crosses the Caspian Sea, and 
opens a commercial intercourse with 
Persia, i 17 

Jeswunt Sing, deserts the cause of Darn, 
through the artifice of Aurungzebe, ii 
384 Is im ested with the gm ernraent 
of Guzerat, and sent against Snajee, 
whom ho defeats, 409 On his deatli, 
his children, refusing to become Mo- 
liamedans, occasion a nar i\ith the 
Raipoots, 417 

Jewan Bukht, son of Alec Gohur, pro- 
claimed Emperor bj the Jlahrattos, ii 
476 

Jci,\ellcrj% little skill of the Hindus in, 

11 30 State of, among the Hebrens 
and other nations, 31, and note. 

Jo> Sing, Rajah of Ahiiir, sent against 
Snajee, 11 409 Suspected and super- 
ceded, 411 His dc*ith and character, 
ibid note^ 

Jcising of Aniberc, called to court by 
Fcrokliscr with designs agaiii'-t the 
Sejd brothers, ii 442 Rccoranicnds 
v lolcnt me inures, 443 
Johnson, Dr S iiniiel on the Celtic mau- 
mrs of the Highlands of bcotlaiul, j 
quoted, 1 314, note 1 


37 

J ohnson, hir , deprived of his seat m the 
Madras Council, iv 158 
J ohnson, Mr , assistant resident to Ey- 
zooUa Klian, his misrepresentations of 
that Pnnee, iv 479 

Johnstone, Commodore, his engagement 
with Snflfi-ein, in Praya Bay, iv 238 
Jones, Sir Wilham, quoted on the Hindu 
pedigrees and fables, i 158, note, 159, 
note On the Mohamedan law of suc- 
cession, 248, note On the mutilations 
practised by the Hindus, 254 Uses 
inaccurately the word paramount, 306, 
note Quoted on the tenure of land in 
India, 307 On the theology of the 
Hmdus, 350, note On the mnth Avatar 
of the Hindus, 360, notes On the ac- 
knowledgment, by the learned Indians, 
of only one Supreme Being, 373, note 
On the prevalence among nations of 
pure Theism, 378, note On the simi- 
larity^ of the Pagan deities, and their 
similar derivation, 387 On the mo- 
rality of the Hmdus, 420 On the 
Sanscrit being vernacular in Hindustan, 
430, note On the habitual perjury of 
the Hindus, 467, 468 Ascribes falsely 
three mAentions to the Hindus, u 43, 
and note On the state of the mecha- 
nical arts with the Chinese, 47 Mis- 
taken in his ideas of the Hindu poet 
Valmic, and his poem entitled Ra- 
mayan, 51, note Hyperbolizes the 
meiit, in representation, of the Sa- 
contaln, drama of the Hmdus, 58 Ex- 
aggerated ment attnbntcd by him to 
the Persian poem, entitled Slufii Kamu, 

63 and note 64 His account of the 
Vcdanti doctrine, 80 Accused of not 
luidci standing the doctnnes of Berkeley 
and Hume, 81 Charged 'with being 
Ignorant of the intercourse nhich sub- 
sisted between the Hindus and the 
people of the "West, 109, note His 
crcdiihtj respecting the Hindus, 119 
Sajs ol the Pundits, that thev deal 
out the law ns they please, and make 
it n here it is notrcadi made, 121, note 
Entertains extr 11 agaiit notionsof Hindu 
cnihsation, 155 Mistaken in «upj)o>.iiig 
the Hmdus iicacrMcnt abroad,15G, note 
IIisc\tra\agant pancgvncsoftheu ind- 
tnng Arihs, 157 Charged nilh being 
blind, in hie thconc= tocicrj thing but 
what IS in hia own fiiour, IS4, note 
Supposes the Iiidinn king Rama to lie 
the Raamaah of Scripture, the ••on of 
Cush, l'?C, rirte t)i ir-K-ic'T' ' the 
Hindu code Its a sv^mh of d^qnii-m 
and jinc'icraft uniullv coii-pini „ f-r 
the support of ci< !i o'litr, l''r Qti” < d 
on the IlituUis* j.rKlac of mi. Iwice, 
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iOS, note W On the meiiHrfne] nee, I 
hj the wuidecibg Tartan, of berbe end I 
mineiBU, IW note. Sopjweed to here I 
entmecrajlj need the wrd bnmsterial, I 
In hii tnnilelion of the loftitotei of | 
Uenn, 6U 

JoDO, UeyiT General, tncceedi Cokmd 
hlnmj m the comnund of the Bocohaj 
amx Ti. 606 

Jndgei, la ladle, tw Tn j datWi to miecon- 
duct teien froin, bj taking awe/ thdr 
feee, It 309 t 004 Begaltl±cn*J rv 
fpecdng Jadgee of crnrdnnl pro ee edhtge, 
606- Pcrtodkel reporU required of 
Jadgcs,508. £lowanp^tedlnXadiai6l7 
Jodicett^ EOndtu L aiO, 309 QaelUea 
deftrahle In e jadlcetor/ 287 New 

r cetore hi In^ th 1 736, accotmt of; 

19 New ^cettrre of 17 3, 600. 
Conrti of Judicature in Indie, inctru 
uMim by a inch the poworfhl op p r ee a 
the week, 036. Plan for the Improre- 
mcnt of the drU hidlcatnro. If 8 
Fima of Judkatare lojcltuted by Xxwd 
ComwalUa, t 497 499 605 Loed 
klocniaftona ideoa of the pronertlea 
deelral^tn ajadldal end QiuuieUim 
tesa of goTomnoDt, tL 337 See 
th«r S uj r w ae Court, and Jottke. 
Jnsflen, lliada, aad etben, 483 483 
Jol^ Diode of calcaletion by the oegroea 
of; 11. IIM. 

Jaaih, Tjwh- denrta the eaaao of Dara, 
throogfa the atntagem of Vumngxeb, 
fl. 383 

Jmnnn, en g agwaent with the petty prin* 
cea near fi M6. 

JojnnaJee Anna, addi Sabelte and Bca- 
adn to the conqueatj of the ilahrottaa, 
CL 693 

Joakojee, Mabratta chief; defeated by 
8q)m ad Dowla, 0 473. 

Jara, doobie laranlng of the word with 
the Romijn, and abnodhy of the Cng 
glhh Uwym In adopting U, 1 338, 
iMXe 

J art f pro deBor. Illnda, nature of; L 313. 
Jtutin flee Lmpoaed la India oa ereiy 
applkmt for r 634. DepforaUe 
of the admlnUtra kn io India, ML. 
Q\ log a goud admlidtfralkm ot; (o 
IDdL^ not hapoedble, COI How to be 
cCected, iOl, COC 010. '^'kca o p poee d 
to the adminhtratioa of Jastlre 811 . 
Henedlea for tbo«e Ticr«. 613 018 
Cbarartcr of the cocru of Joatiee In 
Indio, one catue of the deliaqoeoey of 
the people,^* 

Kahool, tanalrd hr the A/ghaona, U. 
35 359 Detached froa the dotalaiont 
of ibe Mogul, aal added to tbox of 


Nadir Rheh, 467 Takm by Ahmed 
ALbdalteci, 463 

Kalkan, plundered by Smjeei, IL 408 
£am "Rplrih , mortally wcmnded in a oon 
teat for the rucceanoo, C. 436 
Kandahar wreited IVom the llogalf by 
Abbas, the Ferslac. IL 63. Kecoreied 
^ the treachery of Us Gor mno r 37A 
■HKaken by Shah Abbas the aecand, 
378 Besieged twice by Anranpeh, 
and once by Dara, uutnixcaaftiiJy ibid. 
Taken hj Ahmed AbdaHee, Aifehaan 
ehie^463 

Kande^ f by ^hah Jehan, 0. 873t 
and the goreminent coofeiTed oa Mn- 
habct, 374 

Kanoge, taken by Mahmood, iL 347 
Eeatmg, Dr his account of the early ge- 
nealogy of the Iil^l. 164 
Keigwin, Captain, rtToh of; at Bcmh^ 
against the Eiut India Company L 119 
Kobod, his tore of pkosare, fl- 376 
Ihutlcnlari of his father’s Interrlew 
with, to reclaim him , 378 Dies of a 
palsy 378 

EeOenm, eridence of his unfitness as a 
renter not admitted on Ur Hastlngf’ 
trial, T 186 

KeBy Colonel, dies ki dcfcndisg the 
pn wei to CsTTifltie from Uysore, t 333 
Csptain, commands a eoluma at 
the taHrip of Deeg, tl 697 
Eexiaaway Captain, scat to tho Court of 
Ifkara All to negoilate tho r m r on der 
of the Oontoor Cntar T 317 
Eennaway Bcr John, reeomaieads en 
gagements with the Noam, which 
woold render the English masters of 
his ccm utj y for enac, t 1 34 
Ehalia, priadpel cdOce of reTenae, re 
formed, UL 636 

EbuUse-tal Tawarlk, historical Hindu 
book, IL 168 

Ehaodeh Ban, his bhth, tL SAS snif note. 
Prodalmed head of the Holkar family 
?90 

Khip. IBadn Ideas o^ i. 303, Mode in 
which lliada klaes coosnlt with thdr 
miaistm, 306, and note. Unitary do* 
ties of Uinda kings, 300 Jodklal 
I dntie«,3ll Kingi and great men re- 
' edre aQ the ptaend titles of tho deity 
903, Bote, loot of a Ling placed la 
bea>en,whT 439 AD kings food of 
bunaap 485, note Table of IBnda 
kings, ik 169 

Ermat, book writtea by Nannk, girts 
rise to a sect, U, 437 

KUtaaghery daring lot tmiiKcessfol at 
temja of CuloDe] Jlaxwell apoo, r 403 
Etdoor ransacked fortieaiares by l^Qy 
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Knox, Captain, his maich to Patna, iu 
299 His gallant defeat of the Naib of 
Poorania, 301 Commands a column 
in a night attack on the camp of Tippoo 
Saib, V 431, 436 

Knox, traveller, descnbes the Chinese as if 
bom solely for hewing rocks, u 13 
Koempfer, on the form of the Hindu 
goTernment, quoted, i 205, note On 
the supenor skiU of the Japanese in all 
handicrafts, u 46, note 
Kokun, or Concan, whole region of, taken 
by Sivajce, u 408 

Koollee Elan, Mohamed, subahdar of 
Allahabad, one of the confederacy 
against Bengal, iii 285 Taken priso- 
ner and put to death, 289, 548 
Koran, supenor in composition to any 
work of the Hmdus, ii 66, note 
Kummer ad Dien Khan, appointed Tmr 
by Mahomed Shah, ii 458 KiUcd in 
his tent by a cannon ball, in the war 
■with Ahmed AbdaUce, 462 

Labonrdonnais, governor of the Ereneh 
Indian islands, takes Madras, ni 53 
Account of, 55 His engagement with 
the English fleet off" Port St Dand, 64 
Dissensions between him and Dupleix, 
67 Honourable treatment he receives 
when made a prisoner by the English, 
72 His unhappy fate in Erance, ibid 
Lagnndy, settlement at, by the Enghbh 
East India Company, i 59 
Eahore, pillaged by the Mahomedans 
under Mafamood, ii 250 Taken by 
Ahmed Abdalee, 462. Taken by the 
Seiks and Mahrattas, 474 
Lake, General, commendations best on cd 
on him by the Governor-General, vi 
480 Takes the field, 483 The de- 
struction of General Perron his main 
object, 497 Marches towards Delhi, 
503 Title bestowed on him by the 
Emperor, 510 His march to Agra, 
511 Takes possession of Agra, 512 
His gallantry in the battle of Lasw arce, 
516 Defeats part of Holkar’s cai alrv, 
595 Authonsed to open a negotiation 
w itli Scmdia, 650, 662 His proceed- 
ings ivith Holkar, 663 , towards the 
Bajali of Boondee and Jjcporc, 665 
towards the Kajalis of Bhurtporc and 
Maclicrrj, 667 

Lalande, his tables quoted by Bailly, ii. 
125 

Lai Dang, trcati of, between Fvroolla 
Khan and the Nabob of Oude, in, 579, 
i\ 471 

Lall Koor, concubine of Jehandar Shah, 

II 412 

Lnll\, Count Dc, his nmial at Port St 


David 'With a strong remforcement 
from Prance, ni. 207 His precipitate 
conduct, 208 His character, 218 Out- 
rages the feehngs of the Hindus, 219 
Excites the animosity of his country- 
men m India, 221 State of his forces, 
ibid His operations cramped by the 
want of supplies, 222 His expedition 
against Tanjore, 224 Takes Arcot, 
231 Is joined by Bussy, 232 His 
operations against Madras, 235 Com- 
pelled to abandon the siege, 240 BQs 
mortification at the departure of D’Ache 
from Pondicherry, 245 Disagrees -with 
Bussy as to operations against Wande- 
wash, 250 Is defeated, 254 Endea- 
vours to obtain assistance from klysoro 
foi the protection of Pondicherry, 257 
Judicious plan formed by him, for at- 
tacking the Enghsh, disconcerted, 259. 
Compelled, for want of stores, to sur- 
render Pondicherry, 262 Atrocious 
cruelty ivith which he w as treated by 
his countrymen on his return to Prance, 
264 His execution denominated a 
“ murder committed with the sword of 
justice,” 266 His son, a Member of 
the Constituent Assembly, on the re- 
duction of the French monarchy, ibid 
Land, natmc of the tenure of, with the 
Hindus, L 299, 323, note The soie- 
reign generally the proprietor of, with 
rude nations, 303, 308, note. Eoyal 
grant of land cngrai cd on copper found 
among the rums of Monguir, 306, note 
Picture of the general mode of occu- 
pying land, and slianiig its produce, in 
India, 313 Tenure of land in Europe, 
after the conquest of the Gothic nations, 
326 

Language, copiousness asenbed to the 
Sanscrit Inngiingc, ii 90 Qualities 
forming the pcifectioii of language, 90, 
note Redundance in language as 
great a defect as deficicncj, 91 Lan- 
guage of the Chilians, jialajs, and 
Mexicans, 92, and note Lan^agc of 
the Anglo-Saxons, ibid 

Larkins, Jlr his ei idcncc on Mr Hastings’ 
Inal, 1 252 

Laswarcc, battle of, VI 513 Gallant con- 
duct of the British troops at, 513 

Laurence, Jlajor, commissioned to com- 
mand the whole of the Comjianj s 
forces in Iiulia, 111 78 Taken jin'-omr in 
the trenches of Pondichem, 81 Takes 
Den-Cotali, 91 Joins Nanr Jung 
with a remforce'ment of COO riirojHin', 
107 Rctunis to rngland at a tri'ic 1 
j>eriod for his rriiu, 113 Rt u-'i-. 
Irom 1 nglaiid, ami joins t! , rrrij 
with a n.inforccmtat a* Arco% ICl 
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Acauod ty Dnpleii of li*Tlng com 
manded the muraer of Clnnid* 

123. Ddfeit* the French near Bahoor 
127 Chflimcieroflilmtodhij army 130 
Sommooed to flie defenc* of Trichln 
opoli, 132 Eea^ the troope m the 
defence of Hadimi egzdnft the French, 
236 

Iaw hi. Mwm^id for not Mrlng hit«r 
cepted a relnforcemeot •oot imder 11a 
^ Lfinrenco to Arcot, HL 121 note. 
iHi retreat to Serino^itm, eondeiEmed 
^ DnpWx, deemed prodent ^ t^ 
^ngUiH, 122, note, BereaJi to ^or^a 
Dowla the dtufTeedoii of hla prtndpol 
afflcen, 162 With the Uahntua, in 
TEdei Patna 2^3. Bepolsed In an 
attack upon Patna, and compelled to 
ahandoc the tiege, 290 Dudoctlon 
with which be !■ treated by the ffn gH«h 
on bedng taken pirlaoDer 3II and note. 

I>aw Jlr one ol the eoandl of Mr 
HoftiDil^a, T 112. Appeal* anahttt the 
ilrong anlmadrenloni of llr Barke, 
and oppwa the mode of pmceedlag 
113. nia ecruare of brow beating 
wltoetsea, liS. Dtetam by him, that 
■enuadon wfthmt proof li alander in 
mtigatod, 108 Bebnked for Intemf^ 
ersie Usgoage, 16 AdcKiolihed uy 
the Lord Chao^or 163. ERicptrUed 
mncnscraoce against the managen, 
169 note. Hie defeoce of hir fTaitIngt, 
229 

Iaw "Mr., brother of the proeedlag, hla 
tpeceb on a motion of thaokj to the 
manogen o( Kir Uaatbgf' trial, r 263. 
in* apeerh dclimded, 26^ note. 

I^w KIt KlmbcroftheProrliKlalCoan 
efl at Patna, p ro acctUed by the Sopreme 
Cooit In India, [r 331 
Law martial, Kott Ithlla Company cn 
tniatcd alth the exrrcbe of I 03 In 
ftaoce of Iti ejterddng H, 113 
Iaws, Hhalo codeof, B^Ilindoa. IVben 
two law* cntnraaDd oppodce tbloga, 
both hel I Tahd by the illodD*, 1 246 
UlDDteoen of detail In Liwi no proof of 
reflneTDe n t, 2-46 note Cmeltr oad 
tbcprlnd;^ of retnUotloo featnrea of 
the law* of a rede pcoide, 2.*3. Qtull 
llet derlraUft In a body of law* 182 
No notion baj tn great a portion of tta 
written law^ a therjigli^h,2‘t8 Taxea 
on law jwoceedlDg^ a mine of homor 
alhy 291 Tleaerabianee of the lawaof 
the Ktahonedanr to thoae of the Bo* 
mam, Tmdl h, ami other nation 11 
800 Benefit, lutolawr amfcrml oo 
the French be h pt feem, SOI. Defect! 
of the Hngli h code of Uh*. iUd. Eng 
lUh lawi etnrgnl whh bdog more 


ernel thmi the Hihomedao law of 
mirtflation, 606 lHachief of III worded 
and Indefinite law*, ir *16, Interpret 
atlon of lawl^ cotn^ of law and by par 
liament, bow different, t 91. Wbererti 
the law Ij uncertain, or tmknown, aer 
Titode 296. Impoat od eon 

TTifn fome nt o( ndti of law in India, 
aKnllih«^ by XoTd CotnwalUi, 606 . 
The object of abody of law*, to define 
and iec u re right), 810 Hfai dn and 
lloelem by what ttandard goremed, 
611 and note. Irrattonal notlonj of 
Eugliahmen oo the inbject of law 613. 
Sou* of law few where the adminlttra* 
don of Jnitice 1< good, 643. Nranher 
of anita of law a teat of tho admlnktre 
boo of justice, Ibid. Defect* of the 
law In India, one of the catues of the 
deprariiy of the people, 686 

Isiw-aolta, ccpHnttfee of at tht India 
House, It) fiinctlotii, ffi. 7 

I^wTort. wish to ratihllih a belief that 
it 1* criminal to exprea* blame of them 
T 303. Puldieity and eensnre the grand 
raroe^ fbi their misconduct, 306 

Leeds, I^e of impeached for reccMac a 

Lecdflatloa, dafishfon of by atteleirt to 
tbon, tL *86 note. 

licalie, Colonel eommaadi a foreo dea* 
tlned to rotreh aeroa* lodb, from 
Beogn] to Bcxnhay It 38 Bectlm 
hutnictioii) sot to proceed beyond 
Dernr 3 Id the cooree of hi) pro- 
gren eognm in negotiation) and tron*' 
actions ^tb the k>^ chief) 44 Ae 
eused of delay andrecnhedi hi) death 
and character Ihdd. 

LetUr Professor John, (Tooted on the 
mathematical sdeneo m the Iflndm, 
IL 109 

Lcttlsg and hlrior law whh the 
Uiodiii, L 234. langnage of EagUih 
Jaw defortire on thl* branch of contract, 
Ibi(L oota 

Levant Company See Turker 

Life, period* Into which It is dlrkled by 
the Illndo) 1.438 

Undiar 61r John, appointed king's coin 
mbshmcT In India, Ir Alarm of the 
CompsuiF) »eTTant on learning the 
nnwcT* whh ahich be Is fcamled, 70. 
Coo^equmce* arising from his Ime»- 
tltnre lUd. Assumes anlbority orer 
the IVeildent and Council of Kladras, 
1 iVIdeni the llffcrmre between the 
N bob and PnilJeocr In Carnatic 76, 
D rcealkd, 80 

Llngmrn, Hindu wonhlp of^ L 431 and 
note. 

liierainre rule cd^ in a econtry the best 
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test of civilisation, u 47 State of Hin- 
du literature, 48 Literature of the 
Maliomedans supenor to that of the 
Hindus, 520 

Litigiousness, oiigin of, in the Hindu 
character, i 474 

Little, Captain, in the army under Lord 
Cornwallis, reduces the fort of Hooly 
Honore, V 412 Defeats a detachment 
of Tippoo Saib’s aiiny in a strong po- 
sition on the nver Toom, 413 
Ln erpool, rapid increase of the town of, 
from the year 1699 to 1726, in 23 
Liiy, on the attention due to the histo- 
rical fables of early society, quoted, i 
157, note 

Loans, difference between, in the early 
and improi ed state of society, i 236 
Hindu laws respecting, 238 
Lodi, commander of an army in Deccan, 
revolts against Shah Jehan, but spee- 
dily repents, u 368 His treatment 
uhon called to court, and its conse- 
quences, 370 Proceedings of the 
Emperor agamst him, 372 His bra\ e 
defence against the whole army of Je- 
han, and death ibid 

Lomhe, Su Thomas, excellence of his 
patent invention for thromng silk, in 
24 

looms of the Hindus, wretched state of, 
11 20 

Loids, House of, protest by, on the mode 
of proceeiling m Mr Hastings’ trial, 

I 118 Decided against admittmg un- 
certain evidence, 151 The authonty 
of the judges apphed for On the subject, 
154, who comcide uuth them, ibid The 
decision complained of from not being 
accompanied with the reasons on u Inch 
It was founded, 155 Determine in a 
committee, that the tnal, according to 
precedent vas regular, 170 Pro- 
ceedings of, previous to judgment, on 
the trial, 267 Their final judgment, 264 
Lottcncs, condemned, i 294 
Loughborough, Lord, confirms the doc- 
trine of the efficicncj of impeachment, 

■V 211 

Luhin, St , nd^ entnrer to India from 
Piancc, account of, ii 32 
Lucan, Lieutenant, taken pnsoncr hj 
Holkar, 11 578 

Liicknou , taken bj the English, in 405 
Visited by Jlr Hastings, ii 504 
Luinsdcn, resident at Ondc, rc«igns, ii 
195 

I 

aVlncartncj, Lord, on flic clnnctcr of the 
lvU''Sinns, quoted, 1 4GG,iiotc Accounts 
for the excellence of the Chinese in d\ c- 
ing scarlet, ii 22, note JInthcni itic il 


instruments discotered by him at Pekin, 
prove the science of the Chinese to hai e 
been borrowed, 109 Chaiged with 
inconsiderateness m his account of 
Chinese hushandrj", 217 Quoted on 
the Chinese knowledge of mathematics 
and astronomy, 219, note Appointed 
Governor of Madras, iv 220 Takes 
Sadras and Ptihcat,221 Offers peace 
to Hyder and the Mahrattas, ihid At- 
tacks Negapatnam against the opinion 
of the commander-in-chief, 222, and 
takes it, 224 Urbanity of Ins conduct 
to Sir Eyre Coote, 233, note His con- 
test with General Stuart, who fads in 
seconding his designs upon Hj^der’s 
army, on the death of its chief, 261 
Puts the General under arrest, and 
sends lum to England, 276 His, the 
first instance of a sen ant of the King 
being placed in a high station m India, 
286 Treated treacherously by Mr 
Hastings, uhen attempting to secure 
harmony and co opeiation, 291 Ee- 
fuses to obey the order of the Supremo 
Council to send a second treaty of 
peace to Tippoo Saib, in which the 
Hahoh of Carnatic should be included, 
295 Accused by the Haboh and Ins 
instruments, of incapacity, disorders, 
and cruelty, 514 Hesitation of the 
accusing parties to confirm the tnith of 
their accusations by oath, 515 Eefuscs 
to obey the orders of the Goicmor- 
General to restore to the Nabob Ins 
rcicnucs, 518 Appointed Goiemor- 
Gencral, v 44 Docs not accept the 
office, 45 Eeforms proposed by him 
in the goi eminent of India, on his re- 
turn to England, 4G Claims a peerage, 
48 

Macaulej, Captain, one of a diplomatic 
committee, empowered to act in tho 
war with Tippoo Saib, ii 117 

Macdonald, INIajor, gnes cndcnco 
against the Begums, n 441 

f^rackeiizic, Humbcrstoiic Sec Huinbcr- 
stonc 

Mnckct, Mr , ncciiccd of quilting Calcutta 
impropcrl} , 111 1G4 

Mackintosh, Sir James on the mdo 
figures of men and monsters exhibited 
at Ellora, quotcH, II 12, note Coincr- 
sition of, on thcologieal nictapln -ic*-, 
mth i joung Brnhiinn, 82 

Maclciiiej Mr , confidenti d of Mr 

Ila'-tinps, niiiioiiiice^ to ibi Cotin ed 
Directors Ins reMgii itioii, n 17 

M icleod Colonel, njij' niited to tin loin- 
inatid of the J5i!i,.il imn i\ iGfs 
■\\ounded oiilanrd il.i ‘•hq, Ut r, 
cngiged nil the Mahntta I’cet 2(8 
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M&cleod, Lord, appointed to the command 
of die lladiM annj It 175, 178 
UaepiiexKni, BXr., n cce eda Mr Hait- 
ingi •• G<FTtnK)i>G«iwral, t S Hlt- 
tory of hli p c o c nj i in the aarlct 
of the Campany. ibid, and 9 note. Die* 
treoed of the goremmoit on 
"hit tnWriff t>n> chair, 11. The flrit 
oh^ecta ot ha admlmftratkm, the af 
fiat of the Nabob of Onde, and the 
proceedlnna of Sdndia, 11 and IS note. 
Macrae, iJeotenact-Ooiooel, coDunandi 
a cofamm at the taking of Dee? tI.897 
Madoo Rov Uahntta cUef^ hli conteaC 
Tith Hyder All, tiL 4 0 
Madoo Rm Feahwa, 0L DirWona 
■mnnff the chlelii occailoned 


w hS death, tI S3 Sn ceee ded by 
Bljee Rot See Mahrattaa. 

Madraa, drat acnkment of the East India 
Company at, 1. 4. Bettlcmcnt act ap* 
prored of by the Dtrectoei, 75, Eracted 
Into the FreeldeiKy of Fort Sc George, 
80 Formed Into a cxTrparadon, 63. 
Attacked by the French, UL fit 
State of; 03. Capitolatea, 63. Besored 
83 Apdn a tt a c ked, 133 ReDered, 
aS9 Sorpciaed and naariy taken by 
Ilyder AlL 478 Ijiuida aroond, oi^ 
talned by the Cnapany It 84. IK^ 
patea of to P m i dearr with, Sir John 
liadaay King a etantnMcmer 70. VIo> 
lent eontestioaa atnoog the memben 
of theCooBdl, 130 Serenl memben of 
the CooncQ aofpettded, 133. LordPigoC 
the OoTCTBor Impriaooed, 154 Charac- 
ter of dttpole In ttooMDellof^ 135, note. 
Tranmeoom iritb the Zemlndara, 144. 
Aceoed by the Dbtctora of onderael 
ling the Uo^ 148 Ita tranwrtoni 
with the Nizam, ISI Condemned br 
the OorenKC-Oeoerml and Cotmeil. 
158. lu gorernor and foor memben 
of lu ConntHl, dlamliaed from the Oan ' 
panya eerrice, 158 Preddettey oC 
rceommend to the Sapreme Cocadl 
peace erlth the Mafarttlai, 171 Oper 
Btkn of hi CoQBCil and Select Cra 
ralttco agahiit the kfahrattaa, 17&. 
Alarmed at the approach of Dyder All, 
180. Proceedlaci of the tKEpretne 
Oottndl for aadttisg It, 198. Cc^oct 
of hi Cooncll oQ the treaty of the 
Nabob of Caraatlc Thh the Sepreme 
Coaadl, US. Canae* of dleeonteou fa 
ha Coonril, 331, Eedwtd to a tUU 
of Cualne, 158, Cao»ei of the dl»ea 
aeodooi between ha Pmideoey and 
the Bofreme Cooocn. 388. Prcildemt 
of appcpioted by the Doanl of Control 
la oppoeltioQ to the ZKrecton, t 39 
Tardinm of iu gor e n u ntnt biaoed by 


the Qorentor General, 339 ItaPreel 
deat condemns the war -with. Ilppoo 
Salb, 340. Vlewe of the Madraa and 
Beo^ gorernmenta In lelatlan to TIp- 
poo,34S. Madraa gorermnestt recom 
menda that the r e re n oea of the Nabob 
of Ainot ihonld be ont of his 

handa, sas Cittkiiea agrereiy the ar 
rangementa reepectlng the Nalwhmade 
by Gorarndr Camplxil, 383, Antb>- 
tued by the Supreme Conndl to exe- 
ento the plan it reermunended, 384. 
Thrown fato alarm hy the sodden 
appearance of a party of hooe in the 
tke^hbovhood, 411 DlfEerence of 

mlnfaa batmen the Ooremor and 
Coondl, on Um treatment of the new 
Nabob ofAreotjTL 87 Difforecca be- 
tween the Madm Frerideo^ and the 
QoTernor-Ganoral, reladreto warUke 
prepandona, for faTmdlsg Myaora, 91 
M^nre, aecomit of. OL 14A War in, 147 
Plan to rednee U to mere pitzQtable 
obedience, 198. Takenby the EngUah, 
103 Plmdered by Hyder AD, 477 
Cernipe and o p pr t aalre gofer ma eot of^ 
by lie Company'! aerTanta, It 178 
Madoiy taka by Blra^ea, 0. 408 
Mahadera, ae of the go^ of the TTfa 
dtta Kcry of Ld84 

Mahd, taka by the Efirilih, UL MS. 
AgidQ,lT 166 

Mahnnod luradea India, fl. 145, 148 
Takes Tan near and DeQd, 147 
Fooztdj a Unitenity 141. Hli expe- 
dition agafaut Sonmant, 150 Trean^ 
dlacorered hy Mm tn the belly of one of 
la Idoli, 151. and note His last exploit, 
death, and character, 151 
Mahm ond the Bf co od. hIs reign, Q. 18S 
Sabjects his wife to household drnd 
gerr 170. namandT erases a wwd 
eriddsed by an Omran, 171 
Mahmood tha TUrd. distradloos of t he 
empfra aader his reigTi, IL 303 
Mahmood, son of iTahrnriiirf^ aoTcrelsn fa 
Deccan, it 351 

Mahomed, prophet, IHoda story oC, fl. 
174 note. 

Mahooedans, redoce the Hladns nsder 
their subjection, fl, 334 Cooqn® Per 
da. 140. Inrade India, 144 Taka 
Ddhi, 147 Oremm Cashmere and 
larade Labore, Qt. Take Snnmaat and 
rednee Querat,150 151 MakeLohore 
the seat of gOTemmeat, 158. Take 
Delhi a Kcood time. 131 Add Bahar 
and Bengal to their pow eui oos, 181. 
loTsde the Deccan. 133. History of 
tbdf kingdoms fa Dteean. 345. iWr 
■tale of rirUtsatioQ compand with that 
oftbe Hfadas, 479 Their clacdflkalkKi 
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and^ distnbation of the people, 486 
" Their form of government, 487 
Mahrattas, power of, by whom founded, 
1 97 Instance of the first apphcation 
of the name to any tribe, u 286, note 
Further account of the ongm of the 
name, and extent of country through 
which their language iS spoken, 405, 
and note Account of their contests 
■with Aurungzeb, 419 Receive the 
chout oi fourth part of the revenues of 
Deccan, to cease from their predatory 
incursions, 440 The provinces of Gu- 
zerat and Malwa reduced under their 
dominion, 449 Their mode of con- 
ductmg their predatory warfare, 450 
Defeated by Sadut Khan, ibid Obtain 
the payment of the chout for a peace 
with Ahmed Shah, 45 1 Two of then- 
chiefs, defeated in their plan for the 
entire subjugation of Hindustan, 472 
Take the provinces of Laliore and 
Multan from the Abdalee pnnce, 474 
Defeated by the Abdalee pnnce, and 
their whole army nearly destroyed, 47 5 
Operations of their chiefs agamst Bussy, 
and Salabut Jung, m 142 Conduct 
of, in Bengal, 156 Baramahal ceded 
to-them by Hyder All, 465 Defeated 
at Pamput, 467 Further proceedings 
of, agamst Hyder, 470 Three of then- 
chiefs, aftei a treaty with the Llogul 
emperor, escort him to Delhi, 546 
Attack Zabita Khan, a Rohdla chief, 
and defeat him in battle, 549 ‘With 
an army of 30,000 men ravage the 
country beyond the Ganges, and subdue 
the territory of Zabita, 654 Negotia- 
tions mth, by the Subalidar of Oude, 
broken off, ibid Restore Zabita Khan 
and march agamst Delhi, which opens 
Its gates to them, 558 Unsuccessful 
in attempting to gam over the RohiUas, 
559 English take a part against them, 
561 Their council of eight, 592 
liCaders of the English army send an 
embassj to the Mahrattas, and are 
compelled to sign a treatj under their 
dictation, n 41, which is disavowed bj 
tlio Supreme Council in Bengal, 52 
War vuth, renewed, ibid Lose Alunc- 
dabad, the capital of Gnzerat, 54 Their 
army under Scindia defeated, 55 De- 
feated by Captain Pophain, 57, and lose 
the fortress of Gwalior, 59 Invade 
Mysore, and distress Hyder Ali, 77 
Seek the aid of the Enghsh, vhich is 
refused, 78 Negotiate vith Mahomed 
All, ibid Extent of their conquests, 
81 l^Iakc peace vith Ilvdcr, 83 ith 
the English, 249 At var again -nith 
the Enghsli, SOI Their transactions 


in the Ghauts, 302 Tenmnation of 
the war, 307 Negotiation with the 
Mahrattas of Poonah, 411 Temtones 
yielded up by them, by treaty, 413 
Injustice of the war inth, tendered as 
evidence on Mr Hastings’ trial, but 
excluded, v 256 Campaign of, with 
the English, against Tippoo, 388 Jea- 
lous of the growing power of the 
Enghsh, and impatient to reap the spoil 
of the Nizam, vi 23 At Avar -with the 
Ni/am, 33 Death of Madhoo Row, 
Peshvaof, 38 Clause relative to, in 
the English partition treaty with the 
Nizam, 167 Endeavour ot the Eng- 
lish to make the new Peshvva resign 
the mihtary part of his gov emment, 
371 Negotiations for that purpose, 
375, 377, 378 Peculiar crisis in Mah- 
latta affairs, 380 Effect of Holkar’s 
victory over Scindia upon the vnews of 
the Peshwa, 391 The Peshwa driven 
from Poonah, repairs to Rasseiu, 397, 
Treaty for the resignation of his mili- 
tary power signed at Bassoin, 399 
Is restored, 418 New war with the 
Mahrattas, 439, 480 Objects of this 
war, 481 Benefits derived from it 
examined, 549, 552 For the opera- 
tions of this war, see Holkar and 
Scindia 

Mail-cotay, Hindu temiile, account of, ii. 
11 

Maitland, Lieutenant-Colonel, killed iil 
the assaidt of Bhurtporc, v i 603 

M&l, Mogul term of revenue explained, v 
493, note 

Malabar, coast of, mamnge contract never 
introduced there, l 459 Sexual inter- 
course there, how restneted, 460 Oper- 
ations of the English in iMalabar, v 
297 Its temtorj conipletelj subdued 
by tlie Enghsh, ibid 

Malaeca, Dutch settlement of, taken by 
the English, VI 69 

Malcolm, Captain, sent on an embassy to 
Persia, va Terms of the alliance formed 
by him, 187 

Malcolm, Sir John, on the state of civi- 
lisation 111 Ric time of Sapor, quoted, 

II 217, note Accuses Lord Cornu nl- 
lis of breaking fiith with Tippoo Saib, 

V 321 Commend' him for Jus con- 
tempt, m the war with Tippoo Saib, of 
the rcstneting act, 4G2, note Ap- 
plauds Sir John Kennawav*' recom- 
mendation of engagements uith Niram 
All, for the piiqui'e of Incoming mas- 
ters of Ills couiUrv, VI 24, iio>e Hit 
idcv of the oblig ition ere ivd bv i " »*- 
anccinwar, 30 Oted, on th. ntigo- 
tiations a, Poonah, '’G 
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MaHett, on tlM ut«c^ of Gmnload, 
qnoC^ L 49S Saji the BcudinarlAni 
eoanted the unite to twelrt, il. 44, 
note. 

MoItHIj’ battle ol^ tL ISO 
Malwa, ■nTWTTw.t to the Mognl dominioiie, 
IL Reduced under the dommlan 
of the hlahiattae, 449 
^r«n , reaeoQ for enppoeing him a tecent 
crcadoD, i I7S,t>ote. 

Uanby Captain, hie hrrentkm for throw 
Inn lopee cm board, TtmU threatened 
with ihlpwreck, known before to the 
French, oL 6S. and note, 
hlaadhceter rapid tDexeneo of^ In the eorlj 
port of the ci^tee^ centcny 11L14 
hlandeleioe, on Indian palndnge, qttoted, 
U. 39 note. 

ManderlOe, on the odfiin of the adtnlra* 
tkn hextowed on the profenlon of 
tnne, qooted, L 191 note. 

Uanea, one of the Hinds eacramenti, ao 
coont o(^ L 505 

Uangaloro, bj the Eoglleh, Ir Sft5 
Inreet^bj'nppooSaftsSSO Direnkm 
hv Ita faTOQT 1 t Dflftoce of, *31, 
Bcpiorahie ttate to which h wu re> 
dnm p r er tou a to ita esrmnder S34 
llaniwra, deflnitkm of L 437 State of 
whh the Hindoe, lUd, A cheek on 
the aboae of eorerdfiin power Q 491 
Where maanere are the/ make 
sp for man/ debacle In the law t 333 
Uanaerlpti, Bes{^ require from the 
badocM of the pa^ to be tmneeribed 
ererj tea j^are, U 109 
klapinu Kh^ war is lUdsra and Tine* 
TeDy prokroged bj him, UL 160 Fcr 
ther acconot of hlio, S<VL loerranMutal 
in ocfAiknlng an alQanee between 
hixam AB and Iljiler AH, 4 S 
Itanwar* aecoont of the war with, ir 
08 Thefrruhi effected, lOI 
Marchand, betran Mahomed laKtoflnto 
the hands of hU cnendea, flL 339 
Marlhoroogh, EaH of, sent arlth a 6eet to 
take po«*estlaD of Qombaj’ L 93 
ifarrian cermonlee of amoog the ITln- 
dss L 441 813. hot known on the 
cooH of Ualaittr 439 Ftnt Imdtnted 
among the QreeLs bjr Ceeropt, ami 
among ibe EgrptUss by Mcne*, note. 
?«pt ob^ened the ht^amcnei Is 
Africa, nor by il»e and^ Indians of 
Fern, 465 

Martial Iaw »ee Law 
Mascaimhas, see IVmbon. 

MasLHync hIr.,BL4l3 
MaraQiutam, factory of the East India 
Company rUaUi»hed at, L 53 Taken 
ky the I-rroch, UL lOT After a serefe 
ftroggle tnneo d cTrd to the £ngUsh,SB4 


]lathe3natlca,Hinda knowledge IL 108< 
Mfttthewa, General, inrade* ilyaore. It 
S& i. Takea BediKwe and oU:^ p^ues, 
165 Eeftiaea to dlrlde anr portion 
of the spoQ, S6A Soperaeded, lUd, 
Mathnwa, condnet examined, 167 
note. Surprised In Bednore and taken 
pnsozie’ IfiS 

Mamlce, Mr acknowledges the mon 
sUxaity of the Hlndn notions of the 
mandue ijatem, L 365, note. On the 
hWirit* poetry of the ffiivlPi, qnoted, 
U. 51 note. On the ancient kmga of 
India, 1S6, note. 

ilanrlthit, island, origin of the name, iiL 
34 ^ 

Manxfan, second son of Anmngieh, from 
his father’s feaia of him, recalled from 
the goremnent of Gimrat, IL 394. De> 
dared hdr to the throne, and his name 
changed to Shah Anlmn, Ibid. His 
eflbrti in his father’s Illness to seenre 
the sococsshm, 395 Sent against BI 
Tajee,411 Chamctcrised as celebrated 
for hit astroncanleal learning, lUd, note. 
Readied from the army 413 Sent 
Into Coocan to redooe the Mahratta 
fc ir ti eas es on the sea coast, 419 In' 
priaoeed, with his sona, {or reason 
stra:^ agalait the tnaehery aimed at 
the Emg cf Gedcondt, 410. Contest 
with Us brother Axim, for the tscee>> 
slon 00 the death of Ms ftuher 4SA 
Ascends the throne, 415, and assumes 
the title of Bahsdar Shah. Hli contest 
with hlj brother Kim Bokih, who Is 
mortally wounded, ibid His expcdl 
don anUst the Sei]u,4S7 HUdeath, 
430. Farther mention of^ IB. 153 
Maxwdl, Colonel, inrodes Boramahl, r 
561. Effects a Junction with OeuM^ 
Meadows at Cat erlpotam, 354 His 
daring attack on KlitnagheiT' 405. 
Commands a detachment in a ninht at 
tack cm the camp of Tippoo Saib, 439 
KBIcd in the battle of Amt, tL 551 
Mean motiou aUTOoemy ol the Hlndas 
accurate rcspectitm IL lOl 
Medical art, state oL with the Ulndni, IL 
106 

Meadow*, appointed to tbo command of 
a land force in a secret expeditk^ ir 
138 ATrI>es with his troops In India, 
341 Ap^nted Gorernor of Bladroj, 
▼ 545. ilii IrntmcUons respecting 
Tlppoo Salb, Ddi Oorrespondcnce 
b e t w een him and TIppooi, 345. His 
jwoceedmgi with ths army In kfysore, 
343. Tlctamito Madrais 355 llappy 
tum of thongUt br on the array being 
awwehetaiTB of a mine, 4oi, note. 
Cera man di a efittmin Iq the night attack 
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on Tippoo, 429, 439 Instance of the 
harmony subsisting between him and 
Lord Cornwallis, 434, note His gal- 
lant conduct in the siege of Senngapa- 
tam, 447 Resigns his sliare of prize 
money, 45 G Superseded in the Presi- 
dency of Madras by Sir C Oakley, v 56 
Merran, son of Mccr Jaffier, his atrocities 
wlicn left by his father Governor of 
Chandemagor, in 271 Commotions 
occasioned by Ins fear at Moorshedabad, 
276 His designs against Dooloob Ram, 
278 He is charactensed as cruel and 
bnital, 286 Sows the seeds or a new 
n nr, 292 His conduct in a battle vath 
the English against the Emperor, 296 
Killed by lightning, 303 Question of 
making Ins son Nabob of Bengal, 357 
Merchants, Hindu, singular method of 
numeration practised by, in purchases 
and sales, i 487, note. Ceremonies 
enjoined them, 512, 514 
^lesscngcrs, Hindu, rate at ulncli they 
wall tra^cl, i 478 

hlctaphysicnl speculations, belong to a 
rude as w ell ns a cultn nted state of so- 
cictj, II, 74 Instances in proof, 75 
hlctaph) steal ideas of the Hindus, 523 
Metempsj chosiE, Hindu notion of, i 431, 
and note 432 


Accused by Mr Hastings, of remi'snccs 
in his dutj, 463 Examined as a wit- 
ness on Mr Hastings’ trial, a 128, 
129 

hlignan. Colonel, one of the commanders 
at the siege of Senngapatam, m 130 
Military order in society ranks high ns 
ciMlisntion IS low, i 191 Rude state 
of the mihtarj art with the Hindus, 
209, 11 207, and note 
Millar, Mr , of Glasgow, on the dnasion 
of nations into cla'^scs, quoted, i 182 
note On the treatment of sen ants in 
pnmitnc times, 196, note On the 
condition of women of the Amcncin 
tnbes, 454, note Only waatcr from 
whom elucidations of Hindu liiston, 
can be drawai, ii 156, note 
Milton, on the pretended origin of the 
English, quoted, i 154, note On the 
superstitious respect of the Indians to 
acrmin, 429, note 

Minchin, Commandant at Calcutta, ac- 
cused of quitting It impmpcrh , m 164 
Ministers, mode in winch the Hindu 
EO^crclgns consult with them, i and 
note 

Mirepoix, Duke do, ■uipcrintcnds a nego- 
nation for peace between tbc rreneh 
and English East India Conijniiics m 

^ or. 
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Arcot, joitti the truay ot Nuar Jtmg 
106. Defeated the Freneh, film 
to Anot, 109 Offen to redgn bb 
preteoiiotii to the aabobihip at Cunatle, 
111 Sapported In hU clalmi by the 
Fji y llili , liA Drlreo oct of Camttie, 
ana obliged to tahe ihelter beyond the 
Crrery US ObUios mbtanee from 
Mytore, ISO. Dbpote between the 
EngllA end French whether he ihoold 
be eekoowledged Nabob of Canvitk^ 
IM. SQeatly aeknowiedged each by 
both partiea, 139 VeatM with Um 
enalgni of hli dignity at Arcoti 140 
Faya the ehont to the Mahrattaa, 104. 
Account of hb two refractory hrothcra, 
140 Termj on which be en^oya the 
dignity of Nabob, 378 New reqol 
ahhaoi on him, by the Prealdeiit and 
ComtdhSTfi Hla proceedinga egalnct 
Yellore, Tan^ore, and the two Uara- 
wan, 331 Jtgfalre demanded of him 
W the eerranU of the Company 386. 
Ub contentkm with the Ra^ of Tan 
)ore reapec d^ the Mocma of the Ca 
very 389 Canatk bea tc wed on him 
by tbe Emperor with the dtfea of 
waHu. Jao, and. Ucrmir ol Hind. 
463^ Atmlaced by tho iladraaPr^ 
■ideccy Rmaadar of Uyaore. and 
ectaaed for aeeepdng it, 476. Com 
mended to re tam from the army acting 
agaioft Ilrder 477 Qelatlona Wtwoen 
him and tne Engliih, ir 64 IDi citn 
athm In roQae<^aeDce of ceding the mO 
Ita^ defence of the coentiy to the 
Dnfllah, 69 Kanner in which he Is 
pr ey ed npoo by the EogUih atoond 
aim, S9 Dltrereoee between tbe IVeai- 
deney and him widened by Sir John 
liatUay 74 Fonu an allUnee with 
the Mahrattas, 70 Urges the Coglltb 
to nuke war nnoa the Ka)jh of Tan 
Join, 89 Sends his two wms to nego- 
tiate with the Ra)ah, 94 Terms of 
the tre at y 08 Urfcm the Company s 
forces to redoce tbe two lUrawar 
rolycan, 98 EOccts the rein of these 
Cble^ 101 Aiks of the FogUsh 
another war against the Rs^ah of Tan 
lore 104. klntires on whkh tbe IVcs- 
tJeney gratify his dnlret, 105. lib 
cootcsl with tbe Hatch 114 Urged 
fw neconlary aid by tbe Praldetwy of 
Madras, ctmddles a treaty with tbe 
l*resldencT in Bengal, 115 Condoct 
of tbe Ifmlras Oaan^ upon this 0 %aty 
W' \islgnmeot of bis rerennc 151 
Omitted in tbe EoglWi treaty of peace 
with Tippoo Falb, 193 Made to asdgo 
rereaoes of Careatk 911 lotrignea 
at his remit, ibid Eadearoon to defeat 


the effeeta of his assignment, 613 
Hit Intrignes against Lead Maesotney 
614 Bncceeds thereby in obtaining 
from the Snprenie Cormdl an order 
for the snrrender of the udgninent of 
bis rerenaes, 616t which Lord Ma 
cartney refuses to obey 518. Intrlgnei 
of Mr llaepteraon reipeetiM t 1 
Payment of his debts ordered by the 
Board of Control, 19 Eemonstrance 
of the Directors on the oceadoo 18 
Amount paid of his debts, 36 note 
Of his new debts, only one mUlioo oat 
of twenty aHowod to m good, 36 Fur 
then Drangement respo^g bis debts, 
396 Seqnested to snirender hit terri 
toiy and rereimea to tbe English, 366 
His attempts to defeat the pmpoaea of 
tbe assignment. 371 Canse of the 
diUBenltfes in which (be English were 
toTolred from their conne&on with 
Mm, 373. New arrangements srith 
him. 489 Did at the adraaced age 
of serenty-eight years, tI. 68 Edbi^ 
of tbe regoUdons made with hhn by 
liOrd Cornwoffis In 1791,67 Sacceeded 
^ hli loo, Omdot nJ Qmreb. which 
see. 

Uohammed Ameen Thon, ToormoeJh 
Omreh plans the asaasiinatloD of Hn^ 
son h. 447 

Mohammed, eldest son of Acmgxeb, 
Bsrrles the daughter of the king of 
Oolcooda, S 379 HeroJts in faroot 
of 8a)a, at tbe lostlgatkin of his dangh 
ter 39^ Haring been Imnisoocd In 
Gwalior dlea sh^y after Ms release, 
393 

Mohammed Mauhs, see Maiudni. 

Mohammed, grandson of Mobarkk, his 
reign, fl. 313 

Mohammed Jcbangfr atorr of his mar 
riage, li. 355. Ininimtfons daring his 
rel^ In Bengal, Bahar and Odipore, 
337 nis ^oarn^ to Mando aecom 
panled by the kjfgllsh Ambastador, 
380 Pro c eeda to Qaxerat, Agrm, and 
BewaJlc, Ibid. Qnells the rebollioo of 
his son Kborroo, 341. Hli M treatment 
of Ms General, at tho imtlgadon of 
the Boltana, 384 Conspin^ formed 
against hhn tnpersoded by hb death, 
387 

Mohammed Sllrza, Tartar adrentnirr 
accoant of; lil 164 

Mohaamed Rosa Khan appointed Nalb 
Sabah, of Bengal, iiL 839 Pre sen ts 
gireo by him for Mi ebrattoo, 401 
Kreio «ders of the DIrwton to Mr 
Hastings reipecling him, 631 and Dcta. 
Is arreited, 631. Natcreaf the office 
beW by Mm, 534. Acquitted, after a 
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confinement of two jears, 544 Re- 
stored to his situation and power, 648 
Complained agamst by the young Na- 
bob of Oude, IV Displaced from the 
care of the Nabob, 28 Ordered b) the 
Company to be restored, 30 
Mohammed Shah, title assumed by the 
grand-son of &bab Aulum, when he 
ascended the throne, ii 444 Sanctions 
the assassination of Hussun, 447 Dis- 
orders in the empire from the weakness 
of lus administration, 448 Ec\olt of 
bis Vizir, occasioned by bis dissolute- 
ness, 449 Purchases peace of the Lfab- 
rattas by paying the cbout, 451 In- 
vaded, and his capital taken by Nadir, 
454 Loses Cabul, Tatta, and part of 
Multan from bis dominions, 457 Called 
into the field by Ali Mahomed Ivhan, 
a refractory chief, 459 His temtoncs 
diminshcd by Ahmed Abdallcc, 461 
His death, 463 

Mohammed, Scid, son of SiibdcrAli, mur- 
dered by a part} of Patan soldiers, in 98 
Mohammed, sou of Ahmed, Goicmor of 
Tclingana, ii 349 

Mohammed, son of Mahmood, his ejes 
put out by lus brother, ii 253 De- 
throned, 255 

Mohammed, son of Nizam, so^crcIgll in 
Deccan, died of remorse for hn'V iiig ex- 
ecuted his minister, ii 350 
Mohainincd Slichia, stjlcd the accom- 
plished and philosophicnl, son of Balm, 


Moluccas, trade begun uith, by the Eng- 
lish, i 11 Portuguese expelled from, 
by the Dutch, 41 And claimed c\- 
clusiaenght to, 58 

Monaim KJian, made Vizir to Shall Au- 
lum, 11 425 

Money, not known in Persia, till the time 
of Darius Hj staspcE, 1 328, note First 
coined in IndiabyAkbar, n 206, and note 
Monghcer taken b} the English, in 346 
Monopoly of the East Indii Company, 
national and parliamcnlar} proceed- 
ings against, in 1690, 1 129 
Monson, Major, appointed to suptr=cdc 
Sir E} re Cootc in the amn licforc Pon- 
dicherry, 111 259 In his iir^t operation 
against Pondiclicrr} , is vounded, 2C0 
Appointed one of the members of the 
Supreme Council, 515, 584 His death 
gnes Mr Hastings the supcriontj in 
the Council, and the direction of go- 
aemment, n 9 

Monson, Colonel, wounded in tlic attack 
on the fort of Allighur, m 500 Left 
b} General Wclleslci to guard IIolI nr s 
motions, 574 His detnehment talcs 
the fort of Hinglais-GIiur, 576 Upon 
Holkar’s adsauce, he retreat', 577 D)'s 
of his irregular cacalrc, 578 Obliged 
to abandon hi' gun', 579 Attacked in 
cro'snig the n\er Banna', 581 Re- 
treats to Agra 111 a great coiifu'ion, 
582 His conduct ixMcwed, 5 ^ 3 , note 
Commands a column in the att w k of 
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withdUTcnr 111 . Bj- the gtnercwitr 
of Boj^j hit fon Tested with the 
powen aijojed by the fwthgr 14 1 

Monbo, tides with Slccamn Beboo in 
ftTOor of Bn^nbe, It 98 

MaradD GoTcnior of Mamlipattm, joint 
tho Preaeh forces, UL S93 

Uond, ton of Kbab Jehso, hi* chtiwcter 
IL 981. On hit father** Dlnest, johu 
Anrnnfiiebe against the other rUtnianta 
of theumme, 984 Treated treacher 
oittiy by Acntngieb, and tent pnsoner 
to Agra, 988 

morality the motd teat of rcHgion, ] 
897 Pure Tangnage of the mndaa 
respecting, common to allmde nadona, 
410 Morality with mde Tudrtna, ai 
most alwayi degraded by religion, 411 
Loose momlity and hsKh aoste^e^ 
combined in the rellgiofi of a rode 
people, 414 The doctrine of fntitre 
rewvda and ptmiihmenta of do aerTke 
to morality 494 DiasolotiQa of morala 
In India, aacribed to EngU^ regola 
tlona, T 9S7 

llorarl Row Qommar of Trktlnopoly 
10.96. Commanda the Uehrattat, acting 
with the French srmT 191 OfTera aT 
Uanee with the Eoglkh, 104. Hitter 
ritorks coa q a ar ed ^ Hyder All, 469 
tcrritorfea r es to red to hhn, 471 

More, ^ Tbomai, on gTairrmariaal die* 
tlnetiaaa and tafatiedes, qaoted, IL 89 
&o(& 

Uomlngton, Lord, appointed Ooremor 
Oenoal of India, 7L ArTires at 
Calcutta, 79. Impretdon of the Boltin 
of Myaore a procUmotion on hit mind, 
4 ReaoI\ea on Immediate war with 
TIppoo^BoIh, 7 H la poiky examined 
78, 91 CoopeDed to reDaqaith bit 
lotentloc, 91. Mahet a new treaty wUh 
Kham jili, 99. loftmctire rlew of hia 
demanda on Tlitpoo, 1(14 Rlaea hi bb 
dentandt, 109 111 CocmiKace* war 
111 Amoont of the furcea sent by 
hhn against Tippoo, 113. The endn 
dcstmrnbo of Tippoo, hli nltlmato rlew 
In the wan, 119 Manner ia afakb be 
settles the terriicay of Mrsorc, on the 
defeat and death MDppoo, 169 Me- 
dhalet important changesln Oode, 1 £. 
Send^ away frem Omle all BrIlUh sah* 
jeett not employed by the Company 
1 SenJj an emlam to the Ung of 
1*0X711, 188. l*iT#sc* tlw ^Txir Ah to 
reform hi mlllury goreniracnt, 191 
III* TOb«eqt»ent treatment of the ^ lilr 
199 Send* hi* IrotbcT Henry WelleslcT 
to hhn. 341 I‘iT>jcetia3ooniry thioogb 
theOaJemantiy 149 Ilijlran*artb^ 
with the Nabob of Ondc, 133. Tfd 


lod^ Lord, pndeeta an expeditkm 
against the Iiie of Prance, 340 Dlma- 
tltfled with the Diroctoii, he tandem hit 
loaigiiation 964. The cantes which 
led to this act, 368, 9138 HUreslgna 
tion not accepted, 9 66 Hit negotiatioci 

with tho Ptahwu, 375 With Holkar 
409 Wkh Scindio, 419 Preparet 
fin- war with the Mahrottai, 416 Glres 
to General WdJeeiey plenipotentiary 
commliMon fbr peace or war 438. Bit 
pUss for condnctnig tho war 480 
IDj Tkwi with retped to Sdodia, 641 
CoDclndet a treaty with him, 643. Hit 
aeeonnt of the benefits reonlthig from 
the defenslTealliaixesBiidtbewar, 649 
That acjmrmt InTesiigated. 663. Seeks 
peace with Holkwr 663 Rosoi e* to 
conqner but glre away hit dominioni, 
670 Prorldeafortbefemperor and hit 
hunily 689 Hb new plan of defence 
againit Sclndla and Hcdkar 699 Suc- 
ceeded br Marqida Comwallia, 698 
Company a opmicm of hli admlnktim 
tion, 839 

Mortii All, cegodotes wbh the French 
fbr the Nahoh^p of Carnatic, 10. 139 
Attempt by the Esgiiiih to mbjamate 
him, Ttnineceifol, 149 Froceedhagt 
ofMahccned AH against hhn, 381 
Moscow indent magnificence of Ita 
Court, 0. 108, note. 

Moityn, Mr., Earitah reddent at Poonah, 
111. 604 Appointed one of the Coen 
ndttce to settle the genrammeat of 
Poonah, ir 99 Hi* death, 40 note. 
iIotte,lJr perfurma a jemmey to the dia 
mood mloos of OiiaK, L 309 Quoted 
on the object atate of women In India, 
463. Dot& On the fcnckma and cow 
anliy ebander of tho Ulndot, U. 41 
Dote. On the HJndn mutie, II. 41 
Moharlck, aoo of A fin, character of hit 
relgo, 0.389 

Maban^ Km of Ehizer asmsdnated afrer 
• jn«t and homaoe rdgn of t umte cn 
yemis. 0.313 

Mobcrickj Dcnhew of Shh ifoiTi* the 
tbftme by toe ufatsinatioQ of tM aon 
of Selim in hla ci>other*a ann% IL 319 
UodLol, taken by BbaLjee, father of 
SIt^ a 40" 

MnAce, oflke of 01 637 
Mnlr Colonel, arrlrc* at Onhnnd to the 
relkfof Coionel Canue,lT 900. Lm 
powered to treat with Scindio, 307 
iUalnstractioTia od ttm* oceatkxi, r 16. 
ilsjahid, son of Xlabomcd, amHirtaied 
Ida awlc Dnoal, IL 947 
Mnlliar Rao HolLar laya the fjandatkm 
of the atocreignty of the Holkar family 
ri S91 and note. 
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i\Iultan, part of, dctnolied from tlic do- 
inimoiis of the IMopnl nud added to 
those of Nadir Shah, u 457 Taken 
hv the Seiks and Main alias, 474 
I\riih\n;rglo^ fort, taken hy ll>dcr Ah, 
111 477 

Miinnoo, IMccr, Go^c^lor of liliiltan, pur- 
chases the retreat of Ahmed Ahdalcc 
from his proMiicc, ii 4G5 Gcnciosit}' 
of Ahdalce to him n lien defeated, ibid 
At Ins death iicoroy, under Ahdalcc, 
of ]ilnltan and Lahore, 459 
iiliinnj Ecguiii, licr appointment to the 
guardianship of the joiiiig Nabob of 
Bene il. Ill 540 Presents made b} her 
to ]\[r llastnigs, and ]Mr ^[iddleton, 
■nliilc slic lichl the onicc, G3I Re- 
moaedb^ the CouiiliI in opposition to 
Mr Hastings, G32 Replaced, la 28 
Inaestigation bj the managers of Mr 
Hastings’ tnal, of licr appointment to 
the office of Naib Siibah of Oude, v 140 
Records concenung her present to Sir 
Hastings, cvcludcd ns caadence on his 
trial, 159, ct seq 

Mumo, Sir Hector, takes the command 
of the army at Patna, ni 350 Subdues 
a mutiny, 35 1 Defeats the armies of 
the Jlogul, Emperor and Suja Doavla, 
353 Terms on aaluch he concludes a 
treaty anth those poaaxrs, 354 Ap- 
pointed one of the ^Madras Council and 
Commnndcr-in-Chicf of the forces, iv 
138 Censured b}' the East India 
Company, 158 Takes Pondicherry, 
162 Commands the first diaasion of 
the army against Hyder Ali, and de- 
feats him, 211 His disagreement anth 
General Stuart in a subsequent battle 
anth Hyder, 214 Commands the ex- 
pedition against Negapatam and other 
Dutch settlements, 224 
Munro, Sir Thomas, on the opinion gene- 
rally entertained in India upon the 
battle of Assaye, n 523 
Murray, Colonel, adamnees into the heart 
of Holkar’s dominions in l^Ialava, and 
takes his capital, n 583 
Musaood, son of Mahmood, makes three 
incursions mto India, n 253 Defeated 
by the Tuikmans, 254' Deposed by 
a mutiny in his army, and his brother 
Mohammed placed on the throne, 255 
Musaood, son of Feroze, his reign, u 268 
Music of the Hindus, totally devoid of 
excellence, n 40 Skill of the Peru- 
aaaus in, 42, note 

Mutilation, punishment practised by the 
Hindus, 1 254, and note Banishment 
substituted by Lord ComavaUis instead 
of, V 547 

Mutiny See Army 


I ^Mutscddies, or Brahmen coimcil, their 
! proceedings against Ragoba, ui 596 and 
597, note 

ilnttra, taken bjr the Mahomedans, ii 
248 

Ml sore and Mysoreans Mysore de- 
scribed, 111 120 Mjsoreaus claim 
Trichinopoly of the EugIl‘^h, 125 At- 
tempt to take the foi t of Tnchinopoly 
bj surprise, 128 Attack, ivhilo alhes 
of the English, their adi anced post and 
destroy ci cry man, ibid Proceedings 
of Biissy against Mjsorc, 148 Fur- 
ther account of Mysore, 456 Proceed- 
ings of H) dcr All against the Rajah of, 
461 Hyder undisputed master of the 
kingdom, 467 First war of the My- 
soreans iiith the English, 476 See 
Hyder Ah Proclamation of the Sultan 
of 111 the Isle of France, n 73 Sub- 
mission of the countiy of, to the English, 
143 Object of its settlement under 
the English government, 159 Ostensi- 
ble rajiihship of, restored, 162 Par- 
tition treaty of, 166 Subsidiary treaty 
of, 167 

Nabob, deputv, hoiv the title came to im- 
ply soicreign, lu 472, note By whom 
nominated, m 93 

Nadir Shah, his low ongin, n 452 As- 
sumes the title of Thamas Koolce Ehan, 
and afterwards declares hmisclf King 
of Persia, ibid Having defeated the 
Afghaiins, invades Hindustan, 453 His 
hornble slaughter of the inhabitants of 
Jellalabad, 454, and of Delhi, 455 
Provinces added to his domimon by his 
treaty with the Mogul emperor, 457 
Massacred m his tent, 461 Further 
mention of, m 95 

Nagore, purchased of the Rajah of Tan- 
jore, by the Dutch, iv 1 13 
Naib Dewn, revenue office, abobshed, ui 
525 Substitution in its stead, 529 
Nmb Subah, oi Nazim, supreme magis- 
trate for the tnal of capital ofiences, in 
527 Abolishing the office without an 
adequate substitute, reprehended, 538 
Duties of, as connected with the house- 
hold of the Nabob of Bengal, 539 
Naik, title ^ven to Hindu governors of 
districts, 11 . 408, note. 

Naime, Major, killed m the assault on 
Catchonra,vi 285 

Nairs, of Malabar, customs of, as to sexual 
intercourse,! 461 and note. 

Nana Fumavese, one of the nunisters of 
Narrain Eao, in 598 In the council at 
Poonah sides with Siccaram Baboo in 
favour of Ragoba, i\ 36 Oiertlirows 
the party of Siccaram, 38 
E 
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Ninnk, propbct of the Seflu, acoormt of 
0,417 

NajTEm lUo, neceodj to the office of 
Pcihwm, QL 598 

KftUl, reetored to tlie Englfeh, I 7 the 
treatj" of Puii, tli 585, 

Nttion*, rnde, denre peculkr jratiflcetton 
from pnteniioiLB to high irtiqai^ h 
154 The propemltj cccotmted for 
168, note. All and^t natkcii trsce 
thexoielTei to a period of rcdeiMet, 174 
Pnhhcity 0 / jtimcaJ proceeding! ccan 

moD tonideimtiuiu,S16,Tiot<b Crnel^ 

aod the pvtodple of rctaUatioti, feature* 
of the lawi of a rude people, 155, To 
make lam whkh cumot or ought noi 
to be executed, one of the characteri*- 
de* of a rude people, 276. GroKueae 
of loflgiuige on Ingredleiit In the mat* 
DCTs cn a rude nadon, 462. Rnde na 
tlonf most addicted to nmlng ii.44. 
Hade nationi are neglecUal of Qiatorj 
G« 

Naral eagagemeot between the EogUth 
and Portuguese near Bom, L49 84 
Between t^ Engliah and Frroeh, on 
the coeat of Coranandd, liL&4 Off 
li:adrai, lia Off CotieoJ, t» Off 
CejlocLt^ait 348, Off PoBdleherTj 
161 IB Pn/m Daf ,358. Off Nega 
pataca,i50. OffTrlneDfliile«,358,373 
Naxim, office at, UL 537 
Kadr JuDg eoa of Cbeen EooUch, In a 
reroU againat hh Ciaher (a defeated 
and taken pritoner IL 458. Further 
aceoentt oC llL 90 Faroxtra the EogUah 
agaloft Chimda Saheb and tho French, 
lOL Ilk character 108. Icsrea hi* 
army fiw the pleaiore* of the harem 
and the cba*e. at Airot. 100 Tral 
tomalT (hoc through the heart, 1 10 
Neabot Kkaznitt, office 0^ 01. 537 
Keema3ce Blsdla, hlahratta ehieC, atsocW 
Bte e Ith Daood In the attempc ou the 
Ufo of Uoatun, IL 438 
Ncgapatara, enffagement ofli bctweeu the 
> reoch and knglHh fleeta, Ir 350 
hcgapatam, taken from the Dutch, lT,a34 
Nelors attacked tmaoccemTallT' br the 
Fjiuhdi, {Q. 193 

hewt. Colonel, leads a column In the 
night attack 00 TJppoo SoJh, t 435 
Ncweartle Dnke at, nnerimeeda a nego- 
tktioo of peace with the French and 
EngHJi India Companlc^UL 138 
K1chol*oa, Captain, cornmandi the flrtt 
Ukm sent fhm EoHand to Dc^ 
123 

NUaia, son of ITemajooti, ( o rcT tl gn In 
Dce^ n. 350 

Nlzara Ml, twoceedinp! at, a^ c o mi t o r 
of Bcrar ill 213, DirctU hlmwlf c»f 


Berar and takea the goreminent of 
Dowlatsbod, 318, E9e^ the aaaam 
natkm of Hjdcr Jong, and fllea to 
Boarhanpore, 317 Retnrna at the bend 
of a coMidertble body of troo^ 384 
Aaermca the Snbehdtiihlp of Deccan, 
having dethroned hi* brother 451 
Hla i rrup don into Carnatic 4*53 Hit 
tronty with the Englbdi, 455 John 
Hydcr AH agnhirt the ‘Knff Tkh, 468. 
TTi« proceedlnga tganut the llahratta* 
470. Dlagufted with the war form* 
another treaty with the Engliih 474 
Tranaoctloaii of the Kadra* preaidency 
wnh Um, reepectlng Guntoor It 152. 
Theae traniactioni condemned hy the 
Gurerfiar General and council, 158. 
Forma an alliance with Hydct All and 
the Mahratta*, 171 Supreme CouncQ 
•end a peraon to faia eoort to repreaent 
than, 193 Propoaea to the B^ent of 
Berar to Inrade and ntmgo Bengal, 
108 Guntoor Cnrar demanded of 
T 315 Lord CorowalUa * treaty 
with, 330 . BeUtiooj with, entered 
Into by fijT John Shore, tL 31 War 
between him and the Mahratta*, 33. 
DiaznlMC* theEn^ih mhddlaiT fewee, 
34. BeheOkie of hk ehle*t icm iodueea 
him to request the r e tni n of the Esgllih 
battalion, 36 The Engikh )eedoaa of 
the Fremh troop* in nk aeTka, 37 
In conaequeDce of a new treaty <lk- 
mkMs tb^ 03 Dreadful ttote of hk 
gOT em ment. 645 

Nbam al Molk. Bee Cbeen Koolich, 
Nlxam od Dio, aid* Kei Kobod in hk 
Ticca, U. 377 Taken off pokoQ, 379 
Nlxomut, Budder Adanlut, conit of ap« 
peal, bow constituted, IJl. 659 
Noah, colDddcDce betnwn tho ttorj at, 
and that of the lllnda lire, SatyaTntn, 
L 1 3, note. 

Noor Mai L Sultana, itorr of^ fh 333 Ef 
f ■cl jrodoetd on her ty tho death of 
her father 361 Ilcr enmJfy to Mo- 
lubct, 366 

NottU, Sir Wliikun, ainbajtador to tho 
Mogul eoort, Impnsona three of the 
London Compoay'* eouneil, 1 146 
North, I,ofd tuj act for the renewal of 
the East India Company * carter Ir 
537 

North-east and north ae»t pannge, at 
temple for the dkeorery ol, L 5 8 
Northern Clrrari, district ofidcaeriheJ HI. 

451, See Orcara. 

Nidof Khan, cotnmarvler of the Mogul 
forec* agaloo ZaUta Kh^ aceoent of; 
111, 61 ' Ilk war with the Jaata, 623. 
Ilk death,T 15 

Numerical charneteri of the Illnduj, 
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onginnl or l)ono^\c^l, lou- 
MclciCd, 11 111 

NiniLoninr, Goicmor of ITooglj*, Ins con- 
duct as rcN cimc agent to Dooloob l\ani, 
in 277 B\ intrigue, obtains the of- 
fice of Depntv to tlic Xnbob of Ben- 
gal, “IGO From Ins bad cliarnctcr 
disnns'icd from tint oflicc, ibid East 
India Companj’s account of Jnm, 533 
Further ideas of Ins character, 542, and 
note Accuses IMr Hastings of ic- 
ccnnig presents, G35 Accused him- 
self of forgery, and hanged, 040 Mi 
Ilastiiigs charged antli the murder of, 
1)} the hands of Sir Eliiah impey, i 
130 Dispute in the IIou'c of Com- 
mons respecting this accusation, 131, 
134, 13G 

Nundydroog, taken b} the English, a 
401 

Xunieraj, assumes the powers of the Ea- 
lali of iMjsorc, in 457 Eyploits of 
H^ dcr All, as a subordinate officer in 
Ins sen ice, 458 Plots of Hy dcr against 
him, 4G2 Hj dcr presents himself as 
a suppliant at his door, and gams him 
to Ins side against the Eajah, 465 

Nosrut Shall, account of, u 304, 310 

Oakley, Sir Charles, succeeds General 
IMcadoys as Goaemor of Madras, vi 

56 

Ochterlony, Lieutenant-Colonel, prudent 
precautions taken by him against Hol- 
kar s attack on Delln, aa 586, 588 note 

Offence, defined, i 251 

Offences, hoav classed by tlie Hindus, i 
264 

Oligarchjr, avhy the most prevalent poaver 
in pohtical and other institutions, in 
5, and 6, note 

Ohaaer, on the skill of the modem Per- 
sians in the art of aveaving, quoted u 
20 note, and the art of dyeing, 23, 
note On the little difference between 
the nistics in Peisia and those who 
live in towns, 221, note 

Omdut-ul-Omrah, succeeds Ins father 
Mahomed Ah as Nabob of Arcot, an 

57 English deliberations respecting 
lum, 62 Lord Hobart avishes to trans- 
fer the districts under hun to the man- 
agement of the Company, 63 Nego- 
tiations avith him for that purpose, 64 
Dispute between Lord Hobart and the 
Supreme Board on the subject, 66 
Instructions to Lord Mornington con- 
cerning hun, 301 Transactions of 
Lord Momington avith him, 302 Re- 
fers to the treaty of 1792, in his vindi- 
cation, 303 Violation of that treaty 
alleged against him by the Directors, 


305 Allegation against him of a 
criminal concspondcnce avith the ser- 
aants of Tippoo Saib, 309 Inquiry 
into the circumstance instituted, 311 
Result of the inqiiuy, 322 Attempt 
to obtain Ins consent to his oavn depo- 
sition, 325 His death, 332, Messrs 
Webbe and Close commissioned to 
demand of the family the destined 
transfer of the Carnatic goaemment, 
ibid Negotiations on the subject avith 
All Hussain, son of Omdnt 333, avho 
consents to the transfer, and subse- 
quently aaathdraws his acqmescence, 
339 Dethroned by the Company, and 
Aveem nl Doa\ lab declared his succes- 
sor, 341, by whom the Carnatic is 
ceded to the English, 342 Piovi- 
sion for Hussain and the family of his 
father, 343 Debts of his father tians- 
ferred to the Company, ibid Feohngs 
of the family on tlic treatment of Hus- 
sain, ibid His death, 347 

Omichund, narrative of the treaeherous 
frauds praetised upon him, iii 192 note 
Dies insane, in consequence, 194, note 

One, meaning of, as applied to the Hindu 
gods, 1 370 and note 

Onore, taken by the English, iv 266 

Oosoor, taken by tbe English, v 399 

Ootradroog taken by Colonel Stuart, v. 409 

Opium, regulations respecting the mono- 
poly of, V 495 

Ordeal, tnal by, held in high estimation 
with the Hindus, i 280 Various kinds 
of, practised by them, ibid Supposed 
cause of, 468, note 

Orme, Mr , quoted On the influence of 
priestcraft in India, i 189, note On 
the mdeness of the mihtary art m Hm- 
dostan, 209 On the tenure of land in 
India, 308, note On the absurdity of 
the Hindu rebgion, 396, note On the 
suffermgs of the Fakeers, 413, note 
On the ebaracter of the Gontoos, as a 
tncking people, 468, note. On the liti- 
gious spirit of the Hindus, 474 De- 
senbes the Pagoda of Senngham, ii 4 
On the Ignorance of the Hindus in the 
construction of bridges, 14, note On 
the causes of the skdl of the Indians m 
spmning and weaving, note On the 
little skill of the Hindus in music, 42, 
note On the little alteration that has 
been effected in the government or 
character of the Hindus by the mtro- 
duction of strangers among them, J 64, 
note On the avarice of the Hindus, 
and the oppressions it occasioned, 194, 
195, note On the rude state of the 
mihtaiy art in Hindostan, 207 On 
the extent of country m which the 
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MahrottA Itngnnge ia ipokoi, 405, 
note, Conpl^M ot, that be nercr 
glrei hla antboritka, 111 68, note. 

O^beos, tua deacTiptioc of the celeat'al 
khiff L 540 

Oelen^ trading Ccunponj ol, to India, 
parti colan fil S7 

Otaheltana, rcaemhle in nuiitj refpecta 
the Hlndoj In nmnnen, 1. ulieir 
ingecohj in handlCTaft arta, Q, 33 
note. 

Oade, ortielea ot eoamneree In, IL 13 
note. DlstretKd »tate of It 418 
Proceeding! of llr TTnrtlnga in rela 
tkm to 417 See Hacdngi. It! ftCn 
atkm ai left hj Sir John Shore (Lord 
Telgomooth), aatldiactOTj to the 
Companj ^ 173. Britoh mbjecta 
driTen ont ofl by I*ord Uomlngton, 
177 

Onde, 8a)ah ad Dowla, Sabehdar or 
Nabob of, il. 439 Defeats the l£ab- 
rattaa, 473 Confederates with the 
llocnl Prince Anhnngeer and others 
agelost Bengal, iU. 183 Confede* 
reer dlsaoir^ b/ hU treacheij 1S9 
Ilascd to the ofDce of VL^ 91)3. 
Ylewi with whkh be anlsti Hear 
Geoalin against the Eogiiah, 34 
fttted bjr the English, 349 3.>£. Terms 
on ahieh be aobdts peace with the 
Engliib, 333. The proposal of be* 
fto^g his dominl<^ on the Em 
peroff dlaspp core d by the ComponT 
404 Defeated again br the 
throws himself oo iLct genorwtr 
403. PeftoTod to aD hii dominions 
except Coenh and Allahabad. 407 
Intcrriew of Lord CUto whh Urn, 
413. hew treoty with hha, 450 Ills 
project to profit by the oecesritics of 
the Hohflhtf 333. Foeini a treaty ' 
with the KohlUas 333. Fails to fad 
fill the temu of the 697 8oU- 

dtt and obtains their olil against tbo 
llahrattas 359 Conceits with the 
Fngil h tlte destractlon of tbollohll 
Ur, 681. Obtains of iho Engibh, by 
parchfl«c, Urf prort ne cs of Ccrab and 
Mlohabad, &C3. Ills dartardly con 
dnef In the baitlo against the BohllU 
b'S. Kedcatooiito cTsde his treaty 
with the Emperor who was to sbare 
ia the idnndcT of the BcdillUa, 8 (k 
IBs agireiDcnt with FyiooUa ghnn, 
3 8 JIU death, 390 
Oitde AsolT nl DowU, la ccecds bir fa* 
iber as Nabob of hL 390, Treoty of 
the Lngtl b alth bln: 391 IIHaltn 
alkm ra cotnmeneiDg his potern 
ment, 621. Inro^ted br the Emperor 
yrith ibo Kelot, C I CotcplalBS of 


op ui eseioo by the burdens Uhl on 
him by the Fn ghsh , It 410 IHi 
oomplaints treoted with Indignation, 
422. Hia debt!, 426 Mr Hastiiigs 
agreenufit with him, 428 Conaents 
to atrip the Beguxoa, his mother and 
grandmother of th<dr dtasore and 
JagUina, and deHrer the proceeds to 


Vir HaMinA 430 IDa ruactAnce to 
enter on Bie tmgnieiocs woit, 446 
Declares It to be an act of compclsloci, 
431 and note, Qlres a presort of 10 
lacs to Mr Hastings, 409 OUalns 
peomlislon by treaty to despoQ Fyroolla 
frhnn, 419 473 Flans of Mr Hast 
ings against bhn by rrw»s of hls mi 
nUter 494, The reaideney at his 
court proposed to be remored, 497 
Visit of Mr Hastings to hU cspttnl, 
302 Btnte of hls domlniona snd d 
nancta, t 11 . Mr Hastings eon 
doct to him and the Begums, one of 
the srdcles In hxi impeachment, 77 
Lord Cornwallii’s tntXj with, 314. 
DislTCSsed state tI. 40. Lord Com 
walils’t expostnUtory Utters to, 43*49 
AdditUmu bodens imposed os him, 
48. HUdeaih,40 

Oade, Mim All, soeteeds Lis father 
Aaoff nl Dowl^ as Nsbob of tL 30. 
Saspected of bastardy tt4d. lotrlncs 
in hU eocrt, 31 Is deposed, 34 11^ 

mored to Doians, and a pcoslOQ al 
lowed him, 55 PrepaiatJcTna made 
to remora him to Colmtta, 180 In 
sp ii e ct fa c by him os tids aecoiint, 
100 Takea and carried to Fort I?0 
Uam, 102 

Oode Baadot AH, made Nabob of, by 
the OoTtmoT Oenerml of India, in con 
seytcnce of the supposed bestaidy of 
lllru AH, 55 Terms on whUh 
be reedTcs his eUmrton, ibid. Pressed 
to a military reftam by the Goremof 
General, 102. Major Scott, setrt to 
poporiale the refoem, 105. Ordered to 


him, 209 Proposes to ahuU^ the 
goTcrmncnt, 203. Meanleg of hU 
abalUalkm misunderstood, 108 Ke- 
ftiser, mdcsi In faioor of hls son, 211 
Indignation of the Go%croof-Gtnc^ 
on this occasion. 111. Force against 
bis mOttaij estahllshment resorted to, 
214 His remondrartce, ll | being 
tmaniwerabU treated hr the Goremor 
General as an insult, 319 Cocaplalnts 
of the resident against him, 193 Up- 
braided l«y UwOoscmoT-Otncral, 194 
The mule fur aonlhlLrtlDg Lts army 
Jedfckimly formed, 996 hew rcaiot.s 
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foi the Company’s assuming his go- 
Ternment, 227 More thau half his 
tcmtoiics demanded, 231 Allowed 
no independent power in the territory 
not ostensibly taken from lum, 237 
Arts employed to gam his consent to 
the transfer demanded of him, 240 
Desires to go on a pilgiumage to Jeru- 
salem, 241 Mr Wellesley sent to win 
him to the tenitonal cession, ibid 
Cession of more than half his country 
efiected, and a Lieuteoant-Goiemor 
appointed, 245 Defects of his govern- 
ment, 254 These defects not woise 
than those of Bengal, 255 
Oupnekhat, sacred took of the Hindus, 
several translations of, i, 368, note 
Ox, held sacred in Egypt, i 427 Kilbng 
of, punished with death by the Greeks 
and Romans, 428 

Oxenden, Sir George, President and Chief 
Director of the Company’s affairs at 
Suiat, 1 101 

Pagoda, of Chdlambrum, n 3 See CM- 
lambrum Of Senngham, 4, of Ele- 
phanta, 4 and 5, note, of Ellora and 
Salsette, 5, note, of Mail-Cotay, 11, 
of Congeveram, 12, of Trivadi, taken 
by the Prench, lu 109 
Painting, Hindu, Mexican and Chinese, 
u 38, 39, note. 

Palacatchciy, taken by the English iv 
279 Taken again by the army under 
Lord ComwaLbs, a' 348 
Palmer, Majoi, sent to Oude as the pri- 
vate agent of Mr Hastings, iv 403 
Sent on peciimaiy negotiations to 
PyzooUa Khan 477 His salaiy while 
agent at Oude, v 13, note .Scribes 
msidious designs to Scindia, 22 Resi- 
dent Avith the Peshwo, vi 39 1 
Panegjnnc, principle of, activ e in the hu- 
man mind, I 342 Bestowed on ob- 
lects of Avorsliip from the ivish to please, 
343 Piom the opcrition of desire 
and fear, 345 The Hindu rchgion a 
striking example of its excessive 
gronl;!!, 365 

Paniput, battle of, in 467 
Panopticon penitentiary house, adapted 
to the moial improiement of Bengal, 

T 624 

Paohno, P , quoted on the propensity of 
the Eastern nations to Ijnng, i 468, 
note On the character ot the Hindus, 
476, note On the skill of the Iiidmis 
in imitating the European arts, ii 36 
On the despotism of the Indian kings, 
195, note , 

Pannioiint, used inaccimitcly to Sir 
William .Tones, 1 306, note 


Pans, treaty of, French possessions in 
India how affected by, in 384, 409 
Power sent to India by the English to 
look after the execution of tlie eleventh 
article of, iv 68 

Park, Mungo, on the tenure of land in 
Africa, quoted, i 303, note On tlie 
belief of the Afincans in one God, and 
a future state of reward and punish- 
ment, 373, note On the inhabitants 
of Maniana, who eat their enemies 
and horses, but never kdl the cow, 
430, note On the passion of the 
African negroes for law-smts, 475, 
note On the amusement of story- 
telling among the negroes of Africa, 
484, note Gives a stnkmg instance 
of Gothic scenery in the country near 
SuUo, n 5, note Gives an account 
of the African mode of smelting gold, 
32, note Quoted on the African mode 
of counting, 44, note 
Pailiament, dissolution of, no abatement 
of impeachments by, v 207 
Parliamentary influence, the baneful 
source of all our nusgovemment, v 
31 Parliamentary responsibihty, 96 
Parthians, foundation of that kmgdom, n 
239, and note 

Partholanus, giant, descent of the Insh 
from, 1 154, note 

Parties, state of, m parhament, v 49 
Pasquior, Etienne, on the disposition of 
a people being known from their 
laws, and the reverse, quoted, i 171, 
note. 

Patans or Afghauns Sec Afghauns 
Patceta account of, and its capture by 
Major Popham, iv 398 
Paterson, on the religious coiiti oi crsics 
of the Hindus, quoted n 366, note 
On the Hmdu ivorship of the Lingam, 
424, note 

Patna, battles near, betivccn the Jlogul 
Emperor and the English and SIccran, 

111 294 English attack it, 341, arc 
dnicnout, 342 Taken bj the Eng- 
lish, 347 Mutiny at, 350 Suit of a 
M ihomcdan u idow and her nephew 
instituted before the proMiicial council 
and supreme court at, u 324 ^Iis- 
statcraent of this cause to Sir EIij ih 
impev, the judge, 344, note 
Pauclicc'^s, Hindu game, i 481 
Pilaicc and Kantojee, Maliratt i chiefs 
their contests vitli the imperial annA in 
Dccciii, II 449 

Pccrambaukum, battle ofr lA 185 
Pekin, taken liA Gingis Klnii, ii 2G< 
Pelham, IMr, comnicnrs on Mr H 1 = 1111 "^’ 
aiisucr to the first charge agnin=t him, 

A 128 
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Penil kwi, cruel, with » rude people, L 
£53. See CourtK. 

Penance, Ide* af^ whence derired, L iOS. 
In whal gianTter and for what offenoea, 
practiaed bj the Hindus, 406 Ihitlee 
impoaed cm its prafesnrs, 408 
Fenllenti, Blndn, instances of tbe tor 
rrwnti ^eT infill on ihemaelrea, L 410 
Peons, ipeoes of aerrants, in India, ao 
depotnmated, liL 14. 

People, charred with being remisa in the 
exercise oitbe power ruirtasaTy to their 
protectkai, 31 A, note. 

P e p p er trade of the East India Cempanj 
in, on tbe coast of Malshar L 60. Com 
paLOj'i whole stock sebed bj Cbariea 
the First, 73. 

P er JuT T practice of| ahnoet tndmal with 
hii^os, L 46 A rice pecoUarij 
opposed to the administration of Jnatloe, 
Its rentedwa, t 613-614. 

PenDacoIl, token bj the FnglUh ill, 156. 
Perring, Ur., Umber of the Uadras 
Ccondl, diambaed from the Companj's 
Bcrrlee-lT 158. 

Perron ^ eommaTal i Sdsdia s armj, 
tI. 463. nis hlftarr 487 Accused 
falsel}* of CtUlflg in hnmanltj snd da> 
Ucaej to Sbah Auhem, 493. Oestruc 
UoQ of hb (bree, the first ot^cet of 
General Lake, 467 Retires fiom tbe 
serrice of Sdndla, 60L. 

Per£a, iotereocrae with, ope n e d W tbe 
Port India Companj L 17 Trade 
a ith, of bat litUo Importance 40 Un 
foe c eaf ftd from the capdee and extor 
tkms of tbe magittratca, 66 Aodent 
religion of Pcriui, 5*8, and noto. Per 
ilsD women, 464 and note, lu archi 
tectare U. 16 and irate. Modem 
Icnkni cxceDeut lapidaries, 31 and 
note. Poetry ot 63. Uefleieot In 
hUturical annals, iUd. Deficts of on 
dem Persian hktarT o, and note. 
IVrdan teroont of tbe cocqnett of 
Mcuuiilcr 1 note. 8d«>ce of the 
1‘mUns tfiy confined, 6 note Ki 
tent of ihclr Lnoa ledge of Astronomy 
103 note Little skilled in the stditaiy 
art, 316 I^w of their kings as gitcQ 
It thdr sdeet sages, 310. Aecoontof 
tbeir ext mud demeanor and moral eha* 
rorter 330 and note 1 heir poetiy so 
icriof tothalortbellli>dns621 Anglo- 
Icdun imbe j to tbe King of; rt ife. 
1 crrpecti e Ilindtu bate ooksoalcdca 
C a 30. 

J em^iaDs dlmUtuion of thdr land L 
304 note Tb.lr LulMlJtg^ n, 6 Thdr 
mo Ic. 42. Tbdr poetry 59 note 
1 crbawur \r^KaaB cbkCs, treacberooslj 
morJered It the Oormor oL d. 41 


Feihwa, nalon of the offlcc of^ fl. 468; 
m. 693 

Peahwa of the Mahnttas. Bee Uahruttu 

Peabwa, erron in the account of tbe rise 
of tbe power oC eipoaod ill 694 note. 

Pettah, suburb of Berlngapataim asaanlted 
and fa<Vi>n by Lord Comwiillis’s army 
T 376 

Petty Sir AV iidain , his account of the 
proaperocs adrane^ of the Kriglish from 
the aeceaaum of Janus the Ffrst, 1 107 
note. 

Poyum, Mr., succeeds to the command of 
the Engll^ Beet on the death of Com 
modore Barnet, HI 64. 

Philippine Iriwnds, aeonmt of^ L 16. 

Phoudary rrfantnsJ wrwrt,howonni t ltitteid 
la 537 

Ffaysica, knowledge of the Hindus In the 
Kience oL a 63. 

piece goods, meaning oC i. 74 note. 

Hgot, Ur., afterwsjds Lord, ia«»eds 
Uemiders as Gommor of ^dras, ilL 
171. Cm the capture of Pondicherry 
by the King's troops, claims h os the 
CT o p eru of the East India Compeny 
163. Re-epwfated to the goTerement 
of Uadni aJtor a reaideirce of twel>e 
yean in EsglaDd, It 116. Hut object 
of bia goTtmnent tbe natontion of 
the EaTab of Tanjere, who bad been 
dethruMd, 113. His opj^Bon to 
Benfields da few on tbe KiOab, ISA 
yioleot ctmtentlcm between him and 
tbe Cocndl, 13L Is imprisoned, 134 
Ord erod by tbe D li ec to r i to be restored, 
ISA Recalled, but dies before the 
order arrired at Uadraa, 133, 196 e<L 
Uonben of Conntfl who imprisoned 
him, tried for a misdonennoT and sen 
tenced to a fine of a thousand pounda 
cetfa, ua 

PWee permission obtained by the East 
India Company from tbe Great Mogul 
to trade it, 

ITmcy preraknee oL L 136, London 
East India Company charged with 
bdog abettors oC 136. 

Pitt ililllain. Ids opposUkn to Fox s 
India biU, It 646 Appointed Priaw 
Minister 666 Proposes tbe conmnta 
tloe act, 66A Resemblance of bis 
India Ull to that of Ur Fox, 667 
Confirms Ur Burkes Jnshiuatk^ in 
regard to ilr Hastings designs, against 
the Mogul E mp eror and BdDdia,T 16 
note X)eli\cn an euloghim on Lord 
Macartney in onposUloa to Mr Fox,47 
Rejects, in conjanctkin with >Ir l>na 
da tfw appointment of Lord Macart 
ncy to be OoTemof-Ocneral of India, 
46 Ills >k)I(.nt attack on Mr lox, in 
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Acfciicc of ifr Diindrts, 58 Supports 
iMr Jlistings ngiiiist ]\[r Burke’s 
charge':, GO Votes lor tlic impcach- 
nicur of Mr llastnigc, 70 Bccom- 
incnds n mode ot proceeding against 
him, SO Operation of his Dcclaiatorj 
hill, 54 Comparison of it iMth Mr 
Eox’s Indi i hill, 85 ^Icnts of his hill 
discussed, 00 His defence of the hill, 
OG Ills conduct in parliament on the 
hill for rciieiv ing thcCompaii} ’s charter, 
■M 17 

PI ICC, Mr quoted on the tenure of land, 

1 323, note. 

Plaesv, battle of, in 189 

Plato, quoted on the cllccfs nhich uould 
he produced on a small niimhci of men 
left alone in some uncultivated ^lart of 
the globe, 1 172, note On the duision of 
1 ihoiir and the ongiii of lavs, 182 note 
On the diMsion ot nations into classes, 
184, note On the haiicful influence on 
}Oiith, ot reading the degrading ac- 
count of the gods m the Greek poets, 
340, note On the progress of imcn- 
tion in the arts, ii 2, and note On the 
piodiictions ot the loom among the 
Greeks, 20 note 

Playfair, a conicrt to 111 Badly, on the 
great progress of the Hindus in astro- 
nomy, n 88 His account of the man- 
ner in 11111011 the Bralmicns make then 
astronomical calculations, 103 

Phny, quoted on the weaTing of the 
ancients, u 18 

Plomer, Mr one of Mr Hastings’ counsel, 

T 112 

Plough, Hindu, desenbed, ii 24 

Pococke, Admiral, Madras relieved by 
the aiTivai of his fleet, in 241 

Poetry, the first hterature, ii 48 Use to 
which It was applied before the art of 
writing was known, ibid and note 
Use of, by the Hindus, 49 and note 
Character of the Hindu poetiy, 50 and 
52, note W Poetry of other rude na- 
tions, 60, and note Turgid style of 
the poetry of rude nations accounted 
for, 62 

Polaroon, taken possession of by the East 
India Company, i 43 Claimed by 
three separate companies, 86 Changes 
masteis, and is at last ceded to the 
Dutch, 97 

Police, I^rd Cornwallis’s new scheme of, 

1 515 

Polybius, his account of Eebatana and its 
palace, ii 12, note. 

Polygamy, Hindu story lespecting, i 454 

Polygars, meaning of the appellation, in 
147 Confederate with Maphus Khan 


against the Enghsh, and take Madura, 
150 

Pondicherry, French form an establish- 
ment at, 1 126 Account of, m 54 
Enghsh bafilcd in an attack upon, 81 
Disticsscd state of, 234 Taken by the 
English, 262 Disputes between the 
Picsidcncy of the East India Corn- 
pan}" and the officers of the King’s 
troops to whom it should belong, ibid 
Destroyed, 263 Restored to the 
Ficncli, 384 Engagement near, be- 
tween the French and English Fleets, 
n 161 Restored again to the French, 
and again retaken by the Enghsh, vi 347 
Poona, remmdaree of, seized by Siiajee, 
11 480 bupreme Council send an agent 
to treat with the goiemment of, 616 
Treat} w'lth the government of, con- 
cluded, 621 Hostihties by the Enghsh 

commenced against, iv 39 English 
obliged to retreat and sign a second 
treatv, 41 Unfruitful negotiations at, 
M 96 

Poorama, N ub of, revolts and is defeat- 
ed, 111 299, 301 

Poornndch, fortress, besieged by the 
troops of Aurungzcb, u 410 
Popham, Captain, defeats the Mahrattas, 

I and takes the fortress of Lahar, 58 
Stonns and takes the fort of Gwahor, 
59 Promoted for this achiei ement to 
the rank of Major, 60 Takes Pateeta, 
309 

Population of India kept down by exac- 
tion, 1 320, note. 

Porphyry, quoted on the mtroduction of 
animal sacrifices among the Eg}’ptians, 

1 428 

Porter, Endjnmon, obtains a charter for 
a new Tradmg Company to India, z 
68 

Porter, Sir James, asenbes philosophy to 
the Turks, ii 78 

Poi-to Novo, battle of, between the 
Enghsh and Hydei Ah, iv 209 
Portuguese, first settlers m the East 
Indies, 1 3 Possessions of, in the East 
Indies, 40 Fight with the Enghsh at 
sea, near Smat, 49, 66 English tieaty 
of amity with, 66 Dutch treaty with, 

76 Cede Bombay to the Enghsh, 95 
Portuguese at Chittagong engage to 
assist the Rajah of Aracan m his m- 
vnsion of Bengal, and betray him to 
Auningzeb, ii 401 Described as 
buccaneers, 402, note 
Poriindeh, taken by Sivajee, u 408 
Pousta, a detestable mvention of despotic 
fears, its nature and efiects, u. 401, and 
note 





Power lOTerelgii, cheeki on, iL isa 
Pr»Tm Bay enMffemeiit In, between the 
ireneb md Ec^liih fleeti, tr SM 
Pr«y«t» erf n Hindu on mnirylng L B19 
note. 

Pr^adlee, T^n g lhh, Iti opervtkFQ as to 
■ffain in In^ T 47 fl 482 
PreBonti, proceedings on the elarge 
against Mr Ilaidngs reUdng to toe 
receipt erf^ t 180 138 
PrUiD pnlace of 11. 13 note. 

PnesUuxpd, greatest autbrm^ nsnrped 
bj in tbe lowest stete of aoeietj L 164, 
0 ^ note. Infloesce erf^ over super 
■dtkm, no wbere ao great as in Indio, 
189 note. Mendklty of paeota on in 
i&nmeat of Impoohire, 100, note. Ce- 
remonka to be oboorred by Hindn 
priests, oa to dreao end mode of wear 
tbe hair S16 Degraded tfate to 
wUeh tbo Hlndoa ore redneed by the 
prletthood, U. 166. In what way may 
oe InstTmoentol In cbeddng tbe oboae 
of aoTtjelgn power 488 
President in India, bii power UL 16, 11 
l?reH, freedom ot, Lti odramogea to in 
dhidoal chorteter t 134. lit odrmn 


tags to the pwple, 636 
[ViUap Sine Xing of Taojore, stisoiB 
atet bold uy wbom be had been raised 


to the throne, UL 66 Treecberoos 
eoedoet of tbo Eogldh towards Hint, 
fbld. and note, 8ee foitber TaMore 
IVlesta, foond among tberadaet tribes, L 
181 

Prirato Tnule. See Trade 
i*rocIa^ nrettaed of borrowing many of 
fall rdiglotu irodaas fhan ChrlstlaDliy 
L 383 

Property of tire ferrantj of tbc Company 
oUigatkms to dbekwo the amount uC 
ULenaaay r 76 

Pnweeuliocs, la\cstlgedon of the odium 
attached to them, r 11 
lYotcA of Uie Lonla, againK the Jadm 
gi iDg tbdr opbkica, without atathig 
tbdr reaaoni r WO 

PoDkit ImgUsh (aetory eatahIl«bod at, 
L CO. CempeUed by the Dutch to re- 
ilnonlib U, fU^ 

l*iniWiment% ol^eet oi; defloed, L 23 I 
Isatare of iho«e prattiacd by the HId 
das S 3 I and note, 336 , Inequality 
trf illnJu punlfiuaenta, 238 369 Ban 
gilnary nature erf JlleJu paudunenta, 
iL 191 1 - utnre ponkhmenis. &e Mo- 
rality 

Paranas eompOera ot, JgTKrrant and dc- 
tdW of jadcmcot, n. 1 15 note, 
rnrehaw an I eaie IUekIb law oC I 23a 
Krgli'h Ua ot^ In ahst rwpecl drflc- 
tiTC 334 note. 


Pordhamigiir taken by Slrile*, ii 403 
P ui Tc a . son of Jeh anar e, deJeaiod by the 
Prinoe of Odlpore,X 338 llsda ro- 
TerooT of Kandeeh, 339 Visited by 
sir Thomas Boe, fbld. Unsoccesaftil 
in a war with the princes of theDeccco, 
StO. Die* of apopleiy 367 
Pnsa, temple ol^ h. 5, note. 

PycAn, wuat. Oh 14 

Pythagoras, dlscorerlea oC in science, il 
148 

Quintus Cnrtinj, oo the populatloo of 
India in the thue of Alexander qnoted, 

I ih 163, note. 

I Back, practised by the Dutch at Amhoy 
na, ^ Instnocea of the use of^ nt 
Bngiand, 34, noteu 

Badclifre, Major cummands a colnmn at 
the taking of Deem tL 697 
Ragoha (Bagonnot Jiao), Mahratta Xa 
twb l^ds *1^ relna of the Mahntta 
goTurnment during the minontr of hia 
nephew Oh 394. Dfipoaaeaaed erf hia 
power by the Intr^ues of the MntKd 
dees, 6^ By the death of Xarraln 
Bao, who Is murdoed, ackxxnriedged 
Feshwa, 369 Fartber hoadle znoa 
SLues of the llotaeddeea to him, 300. 
FUcs to Qn«m, 601 Treoty with 
hhn by tbt Bomciay Preddesey 607 
Admse proceadlsp erf the Ben^ 
Frendenoy 313 Betbta to BoratwM 
only two hundred attendants, 631 
Treaty erf the Bombay Presidency with 
him approTed by the Directocs, Ihld. 
ProceeuJngs of the gcrrernnieat of Poo- 
na and the Bngibh re s pecting him, Ir 
38. Olrcn up to Bdndia, the hiahrMta 
chief; 41. Bombay council determined 
to support bim, 44 

Ttacojer Mahretta chief; Inradcs Orissa, 
Ul 159 

nammaut Rao, Uahratta chiet U.471 
JlabpoTc, taken by Blrujee, Ih 406 
Balpoou, their wretched pcsllianimity 
u. 208 note. War erf Aorangxob 
against, 417 

RaWgh, Sir Valter his account of the 
I>uich fidierics, L 111 
Ram Chum, ruin of; attempted by hnn 
comar iiL333 

Rama, brother of Sambajec hil obstinate 
dtCmee of the fort of Olngce, U. 431 
Terms on ubkh hJi widow proposes to 
tanubate the predatory locnrskna of 
the ^lahrattaa into Deccan, 440 
Ramdeo, one of the Rajahs of JJeccan 
defeat^ by AUa, ne tj CT of Ftfote 0. 
.M 

lUnnaraio, Deputy Qortnior cf Bdbar 
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111 195,270 Confederates to raise n 
brother of Suraia Do^la to the go\ em- 
inent ofBengal, 271 Cntical situation 
of, ns Goicrnor of Pntnn, 287 Dc- 
fented near Patna, 295 Designs of 
Jiiccr Cnu7im against liini, 315 Tlicse 
dc‘=igns fi\ourcd hy jMr Vunsittnrt, 
and discountenanced h} Major Camac 
and Colonel Cootc, 310,317 Impri- 
soned and idundered, 318 Put to 
death, 345 

Eamrainsing, Goicmor of ^Iidnaporc, 
account ol, in 270 

Pance of liurdwan, proceedings of the 
Supreme Council respecting, ni 624 
Panec of Bulwant Sing, desire of jMt 
H astings to lunc her despoiled, ni 401 
Outrage committed on Jicr, and the 
pnnccsses of licr liouse, 404 
Ba} icottah, taken hy the English under 
Major Gou die, i 399 
Eajmond, Captain, unfortunate expedi- 
tion of, to India, i 20 
Eaj nicr, Adinnal, reduces the Dutch set- 
tlements in India 11 09 
Eajrcc or Kajegur, fortress, taken hy 
Snajee, 11 408 Taken hy Auiung- 
zeb, i\ ith the ivn cs and infant son of 
Sambagec, 421 

Euz, Eajdi of Vizanagamm, lus charac- 
ter, 144, 145, note Arbitrary treatment 
of, hy Governor Eumhold, iv 146 
Bribes gii en by Sitteram to Sir Thomas 
Eumhold, 148 

Bead, Colonel, has an actne command 
in the last u ar agamst Tippo Saib n 
113 Takes Camcryporam, 142 
Eeading, the power of, little conducive 
to improvement m a country without 
good books, and covered with poverty 
and uTetchedness, v 634 
Bedhead, !Mr , private Secretaiy to Sir 
Thomas Bumbold, bnbe received by 
him from Sittei am Biz, iv 148 Bnbe 
from Ameer ul Omrah, 149 
Begiomontanus, great extent of his ma- 
thematical knowledge, u 149 
Beligion of the Hmdus, account of, i 329 
Ot the Persians and other nations, 378, 
note How a check on the abuse of 
sovereign power, u 488 On the sub- 
ject of Eehgion, see further. Ideas, and 
Morality 

Bennel, Major, quoted on Alexander’s 
Inmsion of India, 1 169, note On the 
state of the fine arts with the Hindus, 

11 42, note On the ancient state of 
Hindustan, 181 On the portion of 
India mcluded m the empire of Darius 
Hystaspes, 235, and note 
Betdiation, law of, noth the Hmdus, and 
other nations, i 255 


Ecienuc See East Lidia Company 
1 New plan for the collection of, in 

! India, IV 2 Hindu mode of collect- 
ing, 1 474 Mogul mode of coUect- 

mg, 477 

Bewardsand punishments, future, httle 
cflcct of, on the Hindus, i 434, 435, note 
Eej nicr, General, on the moral precepts 
of the ^Mussulmans of modem Egypt, 
quoted, i 422, note 

Ehnndatcrrali, assigned to the Company 
by the Baja of Chenk, ns security of 
a large standing debt, v 323 
Bice, the pnncipal food of the Hmdus, 
1 478 

Bichardson, Captain, leads the storming 
pnrtj at the capture of Baroach, VI 537 
Bichardson, ]Mr , quoted on the penances 
of the Pakeers, i 412, note On the 
authenticity of Duperron’s fragments 
of the Zendaicsta, 430, note His ac- 
count of the respect paid to women 
by the Arabians, Persians, and Tartars, 
disputed, 453, note 
Eitual of the Hindus, i 501 
Bonds, state of the Chmeso, u 218 
Eobbenes, increase of, m India, to what 
attnbutable, v 548 

Boberts, ilajor, lends the storming party 
at Pateeta, iv 399 

Bobertson, Dr , quoted on the little re- 
gard due to the early annals of nations, 

1 157, note On the Hmdn igno- 
rance of Alexander’s invasion of India, 
169, note On thembuse of subordi- 
nation among hnibarons tabes, 196, 
note Falsely charactenses the Hindu 
law as arranged in natural and lumi- 
nous order, 229, note Quoted on 
Mexican taxation, 327, note On the 
acknowledgment of a Supreme Power 
by the Amencan tabes, 342 On the 
custom with the Amencan tabes of the 
wife burning heiself on the funeral 
pile of the husband, 418, note Mis- 
taken in considcrmg the litigious sub- 
tlety of the Hindus as a sign of high 
cmhsation, 475, note On the pagoda 
of Chillambrum, u 3 On the skill 
of the Mexicans m the manual arts, 
38, note On the pamtmgs of the 
Mexicans, 40, note On the mistaken 
notions of the Spaniards respectmg the 
civilisation of the Mexicans, 161, note 
On the dmsion of India into kingdoms 
and states in the time of Alexander, 
185, note 

Bockets, army of Ahmed Abdalee thrown 
mto confusion by the explosion of a 
magazine of, ii 462 

Bockingham, Marquis, succeeds Lord 
North as pnmo minister, n 530 
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■Rot, Sti hb emlMLMj to thfl 

iloffal ccort, L 32, IL 'Wfl Quoted 
OB 3» Mogol ballilingi, iL 1 

Pi-ihnint, Titnnn o[, Trtence derired U. 
aaa, iwte. TWr ttflle. br Trfcom 
founded, ^0 AtUcted by tn* Uelt* 
mtf « sod the Mogul, ill, fi47 QoaU 
tie* cod eondoct of their chleC &50. 
Tlielr pcrlkpQi tltnukm, from the 8nb- 
thder of Oodo did Uu llahrmtt**, 
HIM, Foemo' treity with the 0n 
babdor US t the anuUdom of which 
he fan« to ftilfll, 5d7 Ihe Mebxtttnj 
end the S«bahdBr each biddlnc for 
thdr ailianee, they }oln the Snbawiaf 
ntd tlw EogUih, MA. Pretext* hr 
which thh mcAfora wt* rlndlcated, 
ACS. It* oecomplhhmeirt, 571 Fee 
tore* of mtehy attending H, 574, note. 
Thl* wu one of the charge* tgahxct 
Mr HoftlDg* on hi* fanpeiuduacQt, t 
ftS Voted by the Hoato of Common* 
Dot worthy ot hnpettcfartttnt, 50 
Bo**, Ixlenteoajit-t^aDel, when reprl 
mended by the Ptrecton, the eeDcore 
er«hc«atbylbeBoardofCootrQl,T 8$ 
Row Balegee, Uahmte Genertl, ecc om t 
oC Ui I41t hh exaedon* in Hyvore, 203 
Bow QoTind brodMx of Party iilng tr 
&5 

Row Medboo, tot Uadboo 
Rao Kambi, aataadoaied, 111 598, and 
note, 590 

Roy^ulaalot, aee Rarlm, offlee ot 
Roy-royan, narnie of the office of, dL 
525 

RnSch al Dti^ant, pwndMn of Atmmg 
leh, ralaed to tne throm on the do' 
poflrkm of Fe nA aerc, E. VW, 6oc 
ceeded by hi* hcother BolWi al DowU, 
444 

Bombold, Sir Tboraa*, rocceed* Exwd 
rigot a* OoTcmor of Jladra*. It 

the Comminee of Clrcnlt, 
and rammons the ZemlodJxa to Ma 
dnu, 141 . HU eomipt andraerccnaiy 
ynxccdlngT m the btufnr* of tbe 2e 
mlndarf 144 HU condart ftruo|dy 
ermdemned by the Court of thrector*, 
14 * from the Companr* 

Knlce alib funr mctnliCTi ckf the >la 
dra eoondl, 153 rarliamniuiiypro* 
CToUutrr again t btm, 531 
BtmVn bioR *ee BhnrtTOre, 

Bo 'cU, ilr,, apr«it<U lle*Wfnt at Tan 
y»TT iv 1J9 One of the Committee 
of tirmlt, lo cxpkre the Clrcar*, 130. 
Ba *ta, attempt ot to oUalo a pawage 
to lehlia, tlmjoBh the btraii* of T\ ar 
peu, L 

Bo Ita ihcir drpoTttDcnt UcndcJ with 
a tiuthr of wlarr^ D<a aarrantc>i b 


thdr tppeeraaee, I 455, nofe. Tbdr 
expertnea in the oae of thdr rode 
tooU, n. 32 

Byleyy ^Ir-, hi* examiniitioD In the Iloiiao 
of Commoni rolatlTe to the Zemindar* 
of Dnde, t1 283 

Ryot*, bnahnndiDen in Indie, to deoo- 
nomineted, 1 317 Qaertkjo of the 
Intoreat in the *00 whiti belonged to 
them, examined, 320 Re*ort to rob- 
bery for a fobaUtence when dtiTen to 
ddipair 471 note, Opprewion ot, by 
Ded SiM agent of Mr Haatin^ t 
105 'Adr poaaeaalooi hereditary 
484. Oppreaicms exeixUed tipon them 
by the ^CTlDdaia, 486 Handed om 
to the Zemindars by the Anglo- Indian 
gorernment, 485 Ejects of the finan 
daliyrtem ofLord ComwaUUon them, 
ML ftm TAmhu^nra 

and them, y 525 

Saadoofah Khan, join* the amy of the 
Abdalee chief, iL 4 5 

Sadat Khan, Kahob of Ood^ coneemed 
in the plot for the aaa^nntfam of 
Hnaaan, U. 447 Dcfeaia tbe llab- 
rattaa, 450 Tahen prUotier in the 
hnttk agsinA Kadir 454 While a 
prlaoMr acts trwheroasiy e^ott bU 
aoTCfdgB 456 HI* death. IHd. 

SeheUm, proraleDc* oi^ with the eariy 
Eattern natkau, L 391 note. 

SabUna, tbev magnideent mode of Ihing 

Secontala, Ilindn poem, story U. 53, 
58 note 

SacnuocTita, what obaerred ai, by tbe 
Uindn*. L 504 

Baciiflce boman, aee hmoan, 

Sidhi, a wKt of qnkdati in India, huar 
reelloo cf, iL 4Q0, uota. 

Sadatolitli. Nabob of Carnatic, BL 94 

Saharunport, taken fmm Zakta KTxn, 



Sobeb n^Jah decorated by tbe French 
whh the title of Nabob of Arcot. UL 
131 


Baboo Bala, aeeo nn t of, iU. 693. 

Bahnjec, Tinjotine prince, appllei to the 
Eaglhh to aid hU restonUkaj to the 
lh^on^ Ui. 85. Flk* from tbe Engliih, 
who, pretending to e**i*t him lidewilh 
hU riral, 91 

SoDon, Importaoce of training them toe 
land ope«ioo*, 01. 61, note- 

Sc Diritl, fbet, bollc i. 117 Attacked 
by the Freoeh. IIL 75. Taken by the 
r reoeb, llJ 

Sc George fort fint erected Into a preri 
dencr L W\ see ftnlher kladra* 



Si iK'Unn. pr Slic'd to the Tivt ImUii 
I'ompm liv ro\nl (Itirltr, J lO'i 
*'t .lolui. Mr Oinn*; tin niluIT of nn- 
]*i tcliiiHiil 111 tiH < 'Ui of ^!r Hn'-tuip:'' 
ri I'lino to till <n itiii''- of mlUii nee, % 

Ft 'llioni i-i to\Mi imr Minin';, nccount 
ol. ni 

S tir. ‘■i I ^n\ < r 

h ilntitu Jui)}:, ‘^on ol Nmin nl MnlK, 
n]'Ih>intiil to tlic ’■o\(nipit\ of Dec- 
c in. on the ih 'ith of Alirrii'hn .lnn;r, 
III 112 111 *- nnrs in coniert witli 

lln*-!. Ill His qnnrril with 
mill •^nh'iKnuut n.eoiuilruion, IM, 
KiJ A]'j*oint< hi*- two hrotliip. to 
iinjHTtmit ‘-I'ltioin, lontrnri to tlii ml- 
iiec ol llit'-'i, 211 Mutinv in In', 
nrnn, ihid Hi-; ^mf on ]5tiss\ s 
qinttin;; Imn. 2n2 Loncltnk'; titrciit\ 
wiili the 1 nphsh 2St Confimitd, o'. 
.Stih ihdiir of Decc’iii, h\ tlic trciiti of 
I’ani, Ills death inentiouLd', i 

2'i'l 

F dci tte. Fcired lo the Lnj:liili, in fiOC 
Ceihd to flicir, with other ]dnro«, In 
igohi, f»Or Ceded to thiin In the 
iroxeniinent ofrooiinli, GIO 
Salt, ji irtiierslnp between Cine and 
other® feir the inonopoh of, in 112 
llegnhtions respcetin": the iiioiiopolj 
of, 413 Ahoratioiis ri'iieetinp the 
jnoiiopoh of, In Lord Coniwallis. ^ 
40 1, lOO, note Monopoly of, taken hj 
the Conipaii} m Oude and Fumicka- 
bnd, n 278 

Saltpetre, monopoh of, obtained In Clue, 
for the Conipain, in 274 
Samanidcs, aceonnt of, n 243 
Samba, or .Sainbajcc, ®nccccds Ins father, 
Sn ijcc, II 418 Ills rceeption of 
Akbar, son of Auning'/cb, who takes 
refuge wnth Inin, 419 Taken prisoner 
and put to a cruel death bj Aurungreb, 
421 

Sangats, name gnen to Indian iillagcs, 
11 428 

Sansent language, excellences ascribed 
to It, u 90 

Sapor, e ictor}’’ of, not know'n to the mo- 
dem Pcisians, II 72, note 
Sardanapalus, sterling amount of his 
treasure, u 20G, note 
Snrtonus, Sfajor, succeeds to the com- 
mand of the Bombay army, i 390 
Sasnee, fort, taken by the Enghsh, vi 
280 

Sassanidcs, dynasty of, u 239 
Sattimungul, taken by the Enghsh, t 348 
SatyaiTata, Eoah of the Hmdus, fable, 
of, 1 157 

Saunders, Mr, Madias Picsident, un- 


wiceh inhisr® an attack on Gingcc, 
which faiK, in 12G Kntcis into a 
negotiation for jiencc with lluplcix, 
1.14 Hcj'irts for Europe, 1 10 

Sinauoor, Nnhob of, reduced to depen- 
doiici b\ Ihihr Ah.in 470 

Saul trio, how used b} the Indians, ns 
the ordeni of witihcraft, i 192 

Fa\ir dutie'., alaih'-hcd, i 493, m 277 

Fcnhls char ictcr of their pocln, ii G3, 
nolo 

Fcandinn\mn®, had a notion of some 
nn®tenous power siiponor to their 
pod'-, i 391, note Counted their 
uintu'. to tweEc, ii 44. note Qua- 
litR". of aihich their }ouug w amors 
bo'i<4cd, to gam the good opinion of 
tluir iiii'-lres'-cs 45, note Their 
poitn, G2, and note 03 

Scarkf, (heil best b\ the Chinese, ii 22, 
note 

Fchoul®, of the Tlindu®, ii 1 17 Of other 
Ea®tcni nation®, 1 19 Of the Amcncans 
of Mexico and Pcni, 120, note. 

Smidin, How hit I?ow, Enghsh alliance 
with him attomplcd, ai 183 The 
idea n])plnudcd and abandoned, 184 
Attempt to make him substitute Ibr his 
own, a British mihtari force, 384 De- 
feated 1)} Ilolkar, 390 Inaitcd to 
partiupatc m the treatj of Basscin, 
101 Arrncs in the aicimty of Boor- 
lianporc, 411 Further attempts to 
make liini conclude a treat} similar to 
that of the Peshwn, ibid Pressed 
for a declaration of his iiitcntioiis in 
icgard to the treat} of Bnssein, 421 
Uis declining a direct answer consider- 
ed ns a waiiikc menace, 425 Joins 
with the Baja of Bcrai in hostilities, 
430 Declares wath the Baja his dis- 
satisfaction ivith the treaty, 432 Com- 
manded to quit then threatening po- 
sition, 433 Eiadc compliance, 436 
Various objects of the war against him, 
481 Account of his Fiench forces, 
483 B} the impnsonmcnt of the Em- 
pcior Shah Alum, becomes sovereign 
of India, 493 Deserted by the French 
commander, 501 His French force to- 
tally destroyed, 517 His temtory m 
the Dooab taken, ibid He and the Baja 
separate their forces, 525 Makes an 
overture of peace, 526 Views of 
Lord Mommgton regarding him, 541 
Treaty ivith him concluded, 543 En- 
tcis into the defensne alliance, 546 
Leagues wuth Holkar, 565 Disputes 
of the Bntish ivith him, 612 Oppor- 
tumt}' overlooked by him of pel-form- 
ing a brilliant exploit, 622 Com- 
plaints of the British against him, 623 
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Proipecti of a war with him, €15 Ao- 
eo<int of Hi forw*, 625. Jotocd 
TTnJVgr 631 ETidM the r c ton i ^ 
the Bntlih Heildciit, Ibid. FrofeMot 
amiMblc intenriom, 633 Lord Corn , 
waUii reeolre* on peace with him, 647 I 
Treatj ccnehided, 661 | 

8dndJa> Madacee, Mehratta chief, hU 
povKadoEu, iu. 606 Johti the paitj- 
of the Untseddlee tfalnxt Ba^b^ 
600. John the party it Zfana For 
HATcae, ir 38. Benmch giren nft 
to him, and Regoha pix-^d in Im 
hejji, 42. DiierralfTii b etweco him 
and Kana, 63 Kegottxdcm bet ween 
hhn and the EsgUih broken off and 
war rctolred on. Ibid. Amount of 

hlj ffirr a m, 3^ Hh forprlMd 

by Genera] Goddard ■Jid hli army 
pet to flight, 96 Alarm giren to 
tdm bj the captnre of the fortreaa of 
Gwalior 69 Elt eomn aarpeiaed by 
Cokoel CaTTiac, and Ida army diA 
ported, 306 IWiy ofpeaca coo 
eluded with hhtL 307 IDt proceed 
hici an ob)ect of ioalootr to the Eog 
H«\ T 14 Peace with nlm an aim of 
Ur Ha^n gotuiuuKZTt, 16. Qeta 
poateaiion ca the Uogtd and hli d^ 
mloioca, 11 Directa hia adrantagea 
•gainat the Company 21. lOa deai^ 
agahtat the Mogul a eldett ton, 13 
IMcd aiked by him for an aliiaeee 
against Tippoo Salh, 463 Ilia death 
and Its elTe^ tI. SI 
Scott, Ma}ar agent to Mr Ilafthigt, t 
60 on Mr Bnrke to Produce 

bla aceuaotkna agalnat Mu Dasftpga, 
6. Reference to hia ipeech relating 
to Mr Franda, 7A note. PreacDta a 
petitkn to tbo noose of Commons 
mim ifr IlartJngt, eomplaJnlng of 
Mr Borke ■ TeprcacntatloD% 131 Re- 
bnked by the Commoaa, for rerUiog 
tbe Managers, 304. Sent to Dego clat o 
tbe raflhaiy reform at Oode, tI 19S. 
Ilia eondnet In tbe basloea 196, et 

Scott, ifr J., on the original awatr y of 
tbe MahrElt3% ipioted IL 406. note. 
On the dcyusTcd rharseter of the In- 
hnUtiBts of IlIi>da<}aB, 467 
SmAoD, Mr., appohncil one of the sn 
penifOTS ciir ladk, 111.463. Xxat In 
Wj pawage out, 466 

ScnptWs, tcarhJog and Wady of^ one of 
tlK lUodo aacraiDcnt L 604. 

Sculpt ore of the Ilfajdar and Jlcakani, 
1. and note EL 3 and note. 

SenhUnf thdr tonquma In Aila, 0. 

334 Inrmde 1 imlaL,S41 
PccnodcT hh rrf'Ti, fi. 318 


Seer Mutakhareen. oa the lore of leom 
Ing in India in the time of ABTerdi, 
quoted, ii 118, note. On the death 
^Gbaaee ad Dien Ehon, ffl. 143, note. 
Tracalator ot, extennates the crime of 
the Biackhole tragedy and acenaea 
the Engliah of a greater atrodty 167 
note. 

Seetj or Seta, bankers of Moonhedabad, 
account of^ ilL 369 Pot to death by 
Meer Carirn, 346. 

Belka, o utinlry of well culdTSted, IL 30 
iKjte, Thoir origin and tdatoty 437 

439 

Belcnena, idi eonqneWa in India, IL £36. 

Self-courktlng emcnoe, its principle ex 
amined t 161 

Belf-deinaioD, Engliah in India, not well 
guarded agxlnftit, ri 323. 

Benm, son or Shir hia re^n iL 339 

Behm, son of Atbor we Uohaitiined Je 
ha^pr 

Seljnl^co, dynasty of U. 354. 

Sepoys, Indiu soidleia, account of EQ. 

Sean, nabobahlp ot conferred on Hydcr 
AJl.{iL468 

Bere J ^ Khan, gmadaon of Jaffler ao- 
emnt of Ql 166, 166 

fle rib gee Rj\)ah of Tan^ore, reaigBe the 
powers of gtmnmait to the rngHah, 
tL 308, 309 

Berbisd plmuleitd by Ahmed Abdalee, 
0.463 

Beringspatnm, bridge at, deseribed ii lA 
Prepamtkma for the dege ot, r 383. 
l^ml ConnraiUa's mer^ upon, 413. 
Tlppoo Boib defeated under ita walls, 
4*9 Besieged, 441. Oeuerai IlarTii’i 
march upon, ri 121 Taken by aaunlt 
133 

Scrisgfaera, bland, its pagoda described 
n. 4. Chameterised as contUntlng an 
era In the hlatorr of India, Ui 114 

Berranti, Cahrmet, Negro and Ilindn, 
characteriaed, ii 112, llSnote. 

Berr anti of the Etat India Company 
mlsbehaTiouT oi In the early period 
of the Company's contems, i6tL Re- 
fractoTT cooduct of at Fort St George, 
19 Nenr rcgnlatlooa for the goTcm- 
aentci; IJ4, SeeftutbcT East India 
Comrany 

Beton, ilr., hia account of tbe Isabob of; 
Barat, Ti 194, 295 

BlTajcc founder of tbe jlabratta power 
Jo an attack upon Stmu repolwd by 
tbe Englbh factory i 97 Conune n ce- 
tticnt of his fortune*, ii 406, lUa CT 
plohi againn Vcmmgieh. 40^ Bub- 
mha to ibe Emperor but rerolu, from 
being treated with coutumcly 411 
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n unit r- J'uru mill rconvors !>!•> lonnrr 
j'i'M si,>i 1. 41^ Antiilh olit \iiis n 
tnioc, ilml 1 iijrr^ tin i< rnton oi 
mth 40 oW luit 'i‘ uii'llnN*; 
tiu’ forirt^*' of (t!ii„Ni. ntid 

otlu- ])1 n * 411 of In'- do- 

inrm n*- ni In-- ilcnjh. Ho 
Si\criiiln>i'^, >-)ttn!u>n of in 170 

li\ ( i)\i* 171 1 iirtlnrn tomit 

of. \ nil, '1 nl m li\ Colmiil Stunt, 
nii< r iintiii u< Inliitur, inH 
Son louiK. ,>r<Ti^t udniiror'' ol llio 
jnihtm tliirir'<r inul iu(i<-i iU\oli.d 

i < '■u]H ntitioii niil ]im ■-t-, i l'*^ 

Shill .Uhii'i, too Kliurruiii 
SInli N null. Ihr'ini ]h»i in, nocoiinl of, 
11 r.T 

SInliiti, fiitJu r of Sivntic nooftiitil of, 
niul In'- iNjiloit'-, It 10‘i, innl iioto 
.‘'Ini'-tn Kli'iii, •-lilt In Aiiniiifr7ih to 
lointinnid tti IXnitii, it lOd ^VotlU(l- 
ctl ill Ilf' Intd nt IVviiinli In lonulitti, 
mill 111 '' *-00 ktllod, tind 
Shun, quoted on the <lc\tcnt% of lliudti 
ttun hunts m culculntiou, i 1*^7 note 
Shiridu, <1111 of Au!ttiufr<.er till' .Second, 
in\ idci Iluijzul, in '2^'i IJcjiulced, 
280 On the iscinntion of lu« fii- 
tlter, fi'sunic: the ftutc and title of 
Dinpiior, 291 Defeut': the Goicrnoi 
of ]} th ir near Patna, 294 • I'l dofenti d 
in tiint In Mccniit and the I'ntihsh, 
29C Flits to Bihar, 2’i7 Dtlcatcd 
b} the Bnf:li«h at G>ah ^I'utnporc, 
.‘311 Vi'utcd In Major Cnriiac, I'lio 
iicgocintc ‘1 n jtcncc nitli Inin, 

"War being renewed, is ngnni deleated, 
mid a second treat} made, 353, 3'34 
Further amugements of the Enghdi 
\Mtli, 408 Intenicn of Lord Unc 
■vMth, 42G Confimis to the English 
the goiciTiment of the J7orthem Cir- 
c.ars, 453 Conducted bj' Jtinhratta 
chiefs to Delhi, 54G In concert ^\lth 
the 'Mnlirnttas, attacks the coiintr} of 
Zabita ICian, 547 Ecduced to ab- 
ject dependence on the Malirattas, 558 
l^c^cnuc due to him refused by the 
Enghsh, 579 Defeated by Zabita 
Khan, and obliged to remit arrears of 
tnbutc, 624 Conduct of Mr Hastings 
respecting him, v 15 Submits him- 
self to the power of Sciiidia, 18, ii 
492 Cruelty of his treatment by 
Gholam Khadur, ibid Places him- 
self under the protection of the Eng- 
hsh on their taking DeUu, 505 Provi- 
sion made for him and his family, 589 
Shelburne, Ixird, appointed pnme mi- 
nister, ir 536 

Sherbrooke, Col one of the commanders 
at the siege of Sermgapatam, n 130 


Slicro Khan, Ins contests uith and per- 
liih to lliiinnoon, n 325 Ills an- 
nstn, 32fi Killed h^ an csplosion 
of gunpowder. 328 ilis -inrious be- 
nc/i( ml establi'-Iinients, iIi 
Siiindati, Mr, his sj)eeeh on tlio Oiidc 
< Inrge against IMr Jlastings, considcr- 
ul as one of the brightest cflorts of 
Fiighsl) cloqncme, i 77 Sums up 
the iMth'iice on this charge, 259 
Shijipiiig. Committee of, at the India 

House, in 8 

Slurb .Sir 1{ , Ambassador to Persia, 
claiins compensation foi sernces to 
1 nvt India Conipain, i 59 
Sliifibro}, Kaidi, Nail) Dunn of Patna, 
Ills disiingiiished scniccs nt the siege 
of I’atii I, III 299 Ills gnllantr}, 301 
am still and sent to Calcutta, in 53G 
Acquitted after a confincnicnl of two 
1 C irs, 5 1 1 Dies of a broken heart, ibid 
Shore, .Sir .1 (Imrd Tcignmoiitli), Ins 
at count of the practice of sitting in 
dherna. i 242, note IIis ideas of 
the inipiacticabilit} b} theCompanj’s 
sen ants of reform in the goicmmcnt 
of India, 1 470 In fa\oui of the 
K}ots, aguiist the Zemindars, 487 
Ills dcscnprion of tlic Compnnj’s scr- 
Miiits linicntnbly true, 592 Succeeds 
IjOhI Cornwallis ns Goicrnor-Gcnc- 
ral, M 20 Directs Ins attention to 
Niriun Ah and the Malnattas, 21 
Uigcs the Nabob of Oiidc to arrange 
the internal ndnnnistration of his 
counti^ , 45 Ills proceedings at Luck- 
now, 49 His conduct respecting the 
bastard}, and consequent deposition, 
of Mirra Ah, Nabob of Oude, 52 His 
conduct approved and commended by 
the powers nt home, 56 Kcsigns and 
sails for England, 69 
ShiUinb ad Dm, son of Ghnreo ad Dm, 
account of, n 4 66 
Shuja-ad-dow la See Oude 
Shujali, son of Shall Jehan, and Subahdar 
ol Bengal, Ins character u 382 His 
conduct on the illness of Ins father, 
383 Defeated by his brother Aunmg- 
zeb, 390 Seeking refuge with the 
Eajah of Arracan, is betrayed and im- 
pnsoned, 393 A Patan cluef, from 
personal resemblance to him, pro- 
claimed King of India, 416 
Sbums, sovereign in Deccan, ii 348 
Siddee, meanmg of the appellation, u 
415 

Siddee Jore, assassinated for losing Dunda 
Kajapore, ii 415 His assassination 
avenged by his son, who surrenders 
Gingerah and the fleet of Beejapore to 
Aurungzeb, ibid 
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Blmog*. Uken by thfl Bhow In allltoee 
Trim the Engbjh, t 415 
Slanen, eoamentioa of^ frum the Imd 
tntei of Menu, who luflcr tome mor 
bid ■•hwng fi in bodies, L 405 
Blrhalliiitd TThan, inriled to court 
Fero^Kic, to act a^oinft the Bcyd 
brothen, Q 443 

PJrtitn d, tahen flrom the Sdki, by Shah 
Anhnn, tL 438 Plundered by Ahmed 
Abdalee, 463 

Sirs, Hlndn ffod, 547 Indlttiaet nature 
of his ftmcSoni, L 54S 
Bkfanwr Sir Tbomas, proceed tugs ret 

C ttg in pariinment wf infringing the 
India Oompany’s mosiopo^ L 103 
flmHh , Colonel, appwmted one of the 
Select Committee at Calcutta, tH, 431 
IBs retreat to Trinomalee after being 
defeated by Hydcr 473. Re-calleQ, 
477 Bestcred, 478 

Smith, Genoal, employed In erpeOIng 
Arnm KTion from the Compands ter 
ritoryjTL 600 and note. 

Sip Mi, Dr Adam, on the canaoa which 
reader astronomy the first sdence col 
tlTmied by a mde people, quoted L 
101 note. On the nnrmce of philo- 
sophy to eonneet toe appoiently dls 
Jolinu objects of oatore, 103, note. Od 
the piiy psi of the E^ptkas to sd 
eaee IL 351 

Smith, hlr deprlred of hh seat In the 
Uadras Coandl, Ir 155 
Society ^ ntiman Kstnro. 

^fTandes, acco unt oC, U. 345 
Soldier lUndo, ceremonies to he ob 
serred by L 51S 

BuUman sod of Dura, defeats fals tmeo 
Soja, IL 355. Hies from Aarangreb 
to the Bsjah of Serinagur 537 De 
trayed by the Ilajah, ud traprisoned 
by Aorungxdi, 305. Desire to be 
Icbeadcd, uarlngtbo poQTta, 401 note. 
SoDocrat, his dcseriptkn of the state of 
women in India, L 45^ Date 3. On 
the archhecture of the Uiodai, quotod, 
n. 11 lUs description of a iOndn 
loom, 91 DOte. Describes the mode 
in mhkh an Indian carpenter perfonns 
hJi work, 34, note. Quoted on the 
state of the fine arts with the Ulmlos, 
37 30 note. On the laws and re 
Ogioa of the Illodos encooraglog a 
spirit of rcstlcooeia and warfare 151 
169 note 

Soolfres, sect among the Afghanai, ac 
coont of U. 85, note. 

Soooda, lalen by ITyder All, 111. 4 0 
Soonjee 5Ial, the Uaat Ilshh, 0. 46^ 
1 onm a seheme (or the mm ofOhazee 
Dien, 4 63 


flonri, A Gaanan, his revolt against 
Byram, the Qhixnlan Sultan, 11 957 
Sorereign of the world. See Vlcrana 
di^TL 

Speke, Mr ehoaon Vlce-Pre*ident of the 
Coonefl, and Deputy QoTemor of 
Fort Av irHiun, tI. 361 
Spencer Mr suwoeds Vansittsrt as Pro- 
stdeot of Bengal, HL 360 
Bpice trade, attempted by the East India 
Company L 36 

Spies, enmes bi India not remedied hy 
a system ofi t 5S4 

Spinning ikU of the Hindus and AT 
ncansin,lL17 note 
Spirits, acoonnt of tlie Hindu sacrament 
of; 1. &09 

Straddhas, monthly ceemonlej of the 
lOndos, tccannt of, 1 530 
SUToiiims, on the apathy of the Hbidus 
to offiees of humanity quoted, 14 0. 
On their & the nse of them 

mde tods, iL 54 note. 

Stepheoscc, Cohmel tokM Jolnspocir 
A 830 Joins the army of General 
Wellealey 524 Tak,ea Booriunpore 
and 6jwsjghar 535 Coenmanas a 
diilsioQ in the idsge and captore of 
Oawflgiiur 631 

Btewnit, Mr Cbarioa, on the character 
of Shaisti Xhan, (rooted, i. 134 note. 
On the Kings of behar being lord^ 
paramoent of India, which be re- 
frUM, U. 901 note. 

Stlokards, name giren to an order in 
sodety among the Natehex, L 196, 
note. 

Story telODg Hhidu amusement, 1 4B4, 
note. Amosement with the negrooa of 
Africa, fbW, note. 

Btracbey Edward, one of tho Moor 
shedabad Judges, hJi excellent remarks 
on Indian Jurisprudence, T CS^note. 
Bttacher Ur BeCTOt si r to Lord Cllre liL 

413 

Strachey Sir H. on the tyranny of the 
Msh^ta power (pioted, U 105 note. 
On the expense llyots are snbject to 
tn proseeutfng their sult% ▼ 640, 

Dote. Mmtiou drcnmstancei which 
obstruct the eonrictlon of deIh>qoents 
In Indian admlDlstratlon of hstlcc, 
561 Ob the practice of perjary In 
India, 579 On tho dlfllcutty of for 
Bilog a plan of police la India, t 539 
Stuart CoWcl, aitacks an 1 takes Din 
dlgal, T 815. Commands at the si eg e 
of B^emdroog and Ootradroog 40^ 
409 Heeds eoe of tho colnmni at lbs 
siege of Scrisgapaiani. unJer Lord 
CorawaHiv 437 443. Commands the 
Bombay army tL III 113. Bcimlscs 
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I l]'J '<> ‘"il , H , \tTl\t >' I'i'foU *^1 - 
IJ, 

''Ml r, til iri! i!n,i-!li' nihlnr • i- 
t"> i’ 1 n’>' ^ i\ tj" Di'piUi-. 

HI t’li t mil il <«• \fiulri‘- r< '■ji < tin; 

*! ' ’(i I ■ I 1 I'' liii- Inin iiiiiiiinii ( il 

In ''ll » Mm-; 111 tin Um ill (i) Innuri 
I"!) Hi': ri'i 1 1 •‘11 iM ;lii nri--i ol 

I-MtiJ I’l I.., 1 u hiii‘ici'l>- I'm I \ ro 

(' VM 1 m "III mill! Ilf tin M siij- 

rnn. J -7 iMii < i. to o'n \ tin, nr 
'Ur "1 t’li' Mult'- jiri '-nU lit, 
DiMn'ul 1 h fiTi ( itiUIiilnn . t!71 I'uf 
tniiUr niTfi nilil miu in I ii;,! in<l, 
-'Tf. 

U inU n .one of ;Ui. imioiU into wUuli 
lifi r ili'-'nlnitcil U\ tin Ilii ihi'- nr- 
t omit of, 1 t »' 3 rnolnns 1 1 n inoiiu >, 

lir 111 lit Umim 1 1 ( 1 , mil unto Dn '-i 
jtrt rnlKil for, M’l 

Snli n I ij'i, 'mount tif n ‘Jit 

Uni) iliiHr im mm^ of n Tt t. iii 3 

SuU iln, tminlu.r into nliirli the Mo;riil 
3 ininro wn. iliMilnl on the dciith of 
Alhir, II 

Siuci '•'•niii, n;.lit of, m rhililreii, f:ii;r- 
"I'-ttil III n \ ir\ oarh I'trioil of ‘■ocictv, 

i i-M 1 Ilimlu 1 lu ' rt«]K( tm;r, 12 t-t 

Sutlihir 33c\\aneo Ad mint, Court of Ap- 
jKal m Indn, how ron'titiited, iii 
'■>12'> i^ir Jllijivh Ini])e\ iipiiomtcd 
.Tud;rc of, with a •'linn, n I'll Opin- 
ion of the 3mKh'-h law^tr‘: njion his ap- 
pointment, ihid 3{dkctioiis of the 
^elcet Conmiittcc of the IIou«e of 
Coinnions upon it, SW 33egularions 
introduced into it, “IjS CJieck pro- 
posed respecting the proceedings in, 
1 502, note 

Stidras, 3lindu Ecr\nntsorsla\cs, degrad- 
ed state of, 1 194, and note 

Sufldcr Ah, Nabob of Carnatic, assassi- 
nated, 111 90 

feudder Jung, made Virir to Alinicd 
Shah, 11 403 IJis coutest with the 
lloliillas, 404 RcAolts, 407 De- 
pnied of Ills Vircrat, 408 Dies, 
409 

Siiflicin, Admiral, sails with a fleet for 
India, i\ 237 Defeated by the Eiig- 
lisli, in Prnya Bay, 239 His engage- 
ment with the English fleet off Ce) Ion, 
240, further engagement off Negapa- 
tam, 250 His eharacter, 251 Takes 
Tnncomalcc, 252 In a nai al engage- 
ment, after taking Trincomalee, breaks 
SIX of his captains for misconduct, 253 
Eollows the Enghsh fleet flora Trin- 
comalee, and another engagement taL.es 
place, 272 

Snjah itlian, account of, in 154, 155 

Sullivan, Mr, appointed agent to the 


Nabob of CiriiitK, n 22() Ap- 
jiomtod niinisti r to the coiiit of the 
Nubob, 22'' riiiiis the expedition into 
CoiiiiIh tore, 270 llis (ontract for 
opmiii, \ 221 

''iilh, nfid on the ditUroiice between 
the mat jirodui c of taxes, mid the 
nmouiit t ikeii tnuii the iieople, i 327 
Stiiimtra, lir-t trade to, i 12 
Siiiiiiui, Mr, airnis m India with Cine 
iis Miiiihirof the Silect Coniniitteo at 
• ( ihiitti III P)2 Ills coiKcrn in ])n- 
Miti trade, 41.1 

.‘simiroo, Gtnnm ofliecr in the ecrucc 
of M(ir Caiisiiii 111 311 Ills as- 
s'lssin moil oflired 1)\ Stipi Dowla to 
till 1 iighsh, 353 Abindons Suia 
Dowla, and «ceks scniec with the 
3 lilts, 105 

Sun, re‘-ir\o of the modern Bralmicns 
i\spc(tmg the title of Dcia gnen to 
it, 1 .tbl, note Heat, light, and 
fliime of the sun -shadowed forth by 
till tliree jinncipal gods of the Hin- 
dus, tgs Hindu piajcr to the sun, 
390 Sun worshi]i])ed be other na- 
iions, 391, note Temidc elected to 
the sun, at the exiicnsc of the entire 
rctciiucs of Onssi for twehc jears, 
11 13, note 

Sung irpoic, taken bj Snajee, n 408 
SiipcrMsors, bo ml of, sent to India, in 
4S2 Ijost 111 their passige, 480 Eur- 
tlicr appointincnt of, 519 
Supreme Countil in India, first appoint- 
ment of, and of whom composed, ni, 
515 Disagreement between, at the 
first meeting, 585 Two parties in, 
587 Announce their powers to the 
diflcrcnt promiccs, and require fiom 
each a statement of its situation, 592 
Object to a treaty made bj the Bombay 
Council w ith Ragoba, G13 Treat with 
the Poonah goa eminent, by a negoti- 
ator of their own, 616 Eorbid the 
Bombaj Council to icccive Ragoba 
within the limits of their goi ernment, 
621 Their dissensions respecting the 
widow of Burdwan and her son, 624, 
respecting Nnneomar, 636 Their 
acnmonious debates as to the most 
eligible plan foi levying taxes, i\ 4 , 
on the appointment to tlie office of 
resident of Oude, 20, on the manage- 
ment of the household of the Nabob 
Mubarek ul Dowla, 23, on the resolu- 
tion of the Madras Presidency to aid 
the Mutseddies, who proposed to re- 
store Ragoba, 34 Appoint a force to 
march across India to Bombay, 35 
Their view in this indeterminate and 
obscure, 45 Disavow the treaty die- 
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Uted by the lTw>TTattni to the Boroboy 
■rm y 6S Scfpcfid the Goremor of 
Mhdno, IM rann a treaty with the 
Nabob of Caroatlc, withcmt the know 
ledge of the ConticQ of Madne, ISS. 
Farther hataoce* of their apportion to 
the Madras Prealdency S89 Oppose 
the Sopreme Coart of Jadkatare. 
See the next article. Appoint the 
rh^f jtadee, indge of the Sadder 
Dewanee Adsalot, 351 

Sapreme Coort of Jndicatnre, establish-* 
ment oC, and powers gfren to ft, ir 
309. Its operatHnis emel to the ioha 
Utaoti, 311t Interfere with and sus- 
pend toe eoHoetion of the rereaoes, 
31X, 335| suspend the adminatrattoo 
of jatflce, and TiTiT><nH» the powm 
of gorerament, 316 Instaoees of Its 
oppresdre spirit, 31i. Its coodoct 
in the Fatna eaose, 394( and Dacca 
cause, 331. Its serrants arrested ty 
the S upr eme Coancll, 338 SopretM 
CooQcu petitian porUaiDent against Its 
p r o c eed iaga, S40 Bill poaed for rw 
stniiLbig H, 619 

Borat, drat tiiulo of the Eocbsh to, L 30. 
EogUsh faesory estahOsbed at, Ibid. 
Comest at, of the Ei^Uih with the 
PoTtugaese, 49 Engliih trade ta 

cofponSed, 80. Oot-dietarles and 

ag encies sappics e e d tt, 94 English 
Uctorj at, attocLed by the Uahrattas, 
97| seiied by Aorongieh, 116| re- 
st ore d . lUA 'Ihe place piooder^ In 
Si )«e fl, 410, 413. lu sitaatk)^ t1 
tS9 Its history lUd. et seq ug 
Uih attempc to place the goremmrat 
oC OQ a new footing 391. Rcsolotkm 
taken to dcpo«o the hthob oC 396 
Beasooing of the Oorer ao r Qeneral Is 
eoppoct of the measare, 398 Models 
whi^ U was edcctcd, 399 
Borya SMbao^ chief lUnda book of 
astrooocnr Q. 100, and note. 

Bykfs, Mr anircs In India with CEre 
as timber of the Select Conunltlee at 
Cakalta, m. 391, 431 
BysMs, on the Birmans, quoted, H. 
and note. 

Byrlanr, the cows and other ■nh^U hdd 
as dMse by b 417 

Tadkrrst-nwalalln, blitorlcal IXlndn 
treatiw 11, 1C9 
Tnheritfs, arcoonl IL 113 
Tanjore tales by Caher of 6i 

TsW IL 40* Heirs to the Il^^ab 
ship oC IbH Account of, and Its 
rri aee w, 14. 89 Jlctire of the , 
l-jiglhh fijT Inradlng It 88 Tbeir I 
2m wariHe Oferaik^ In, 89 Hs I 


peditup of the French against, 114 
views of Mahomed All agaiOft, 391 
Terms oo which Pretanpa Sing the 
Ba^ of; Is allowed qnlet poenslon 
of his territories, 363. Contentkm of 
the Bi^Jah o( with Mahomed All, 
rsspectlM the tnerand of CareiT 389 
Views of the EnglMi and Mahomed 
Ali , as to his t eulloiy and snpposed 
wealth. It 83, Bajoh of, wrests from 
the Marawmrs a territory taken from 
his dominions, 87 War with on 
this accoimt, disenaed by the Madras 
prarideocy and ^nged ly the Nabob 
of Carnap 89 Tm preildeiicy com 
pUes, and the H^ah Is rodzze«d to 
sign a treaty witn tho Nabob, 66 
Btsapproring of this treaty, the pre- 
■idei^ thrmtoi to renew boatTTIries, 
9 war renewed, 105 Letter of 
the Bai^ to the Engttih commander 
110 . Tie R>\)sh defeated, dethroned, 
and I mp ris o n^ 113 Treatment of; 
while a prisoner 116 , 117 note. Be- 
stored, 19-L Bealdeiu otsblUbed at 
Tanjcire, 139 The emurtry orer mn 

S der 307 DatdeofSii. Ameer 
Ba)ah cj; depoaed, ri. 308. Els 
347 

Tanks at Ache] hsportaace to Xiord 
ComwelUs and fbrmnate preserratlon 
of tL 130 

Tspanooly restored to the BngQsh by 
the tre^ of Paris, QL 336 
TartmTs. religion o^ L 3*8, note. Cha 
raeterised as sober emirate, de xt erons 
ind fUithfbl, 0. 313, note. 

Tatta detsehed frmn the dofninfems of 
the Mognl, and added to those of Nadir 
Bhah,d.467 

Taiarioo, ooUlne of that of the nindas, 
L 389 Qualities desinhle in a-system 
oC391 Brill reralUng from tmeer 
taluty <a,393| from nneqnal partitkm 
393| from Boch as impedes pm- 
doctlon, n>ld.| ijmn sneh as dlmlnUhes 
oscfal qualities In the people, 394 
Ta ist ioc of the Hindus tried hr these 
qualities, fUd, Instance of tho differ 
eoce between the neat produce of taxes 
and the imoaot taken from the peoiile, 
337 In Slexlco, Persia, and Chins, 
taxation paid In kind 338 Taxation 
of the iiahofnedam, □ 614 Corn 
jian^ s territories in India oier taxed, 

Taylor Mr., sums op the eharge of 
contrsets on the trial of Mr ILatlngr, 
T 350 

Ttj Bahadur prophet of the Seiks, ae 
count of U. 438 

Telgamoulh, Lord. Bee fchore. 
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JVlitl 'I'll oji' of sin i!i\ of IX <'(1X11 
I \U ill nii'I ]» ‘iituHru ■- of, n Js 7 

JoIIii'iirTT t !< of jiu 1 ti| li*-!! I’lr- 

n* > 1 nt, n V’"' 

Ti’iij'fi' lln)\lii Sro 1’ 

t O’ 1. ^ II r. 'Itiiip’i of .Tini'- 1- 

li III jurni ii*^ rin of. III Idiilifitu i!()7, 
I o,<* 

Ti 'im’it qi 1 V (1 oil tlio lli'ulii'' 'Irouii- 
in!:tlK’n’^d\i ‘■inifit G xiii x si iG.iioii 

Oil tJ (. jirx^nliV n’t< iiiion j'nd to 
n!imnl< in Iinfn. IJ'i, i,o;<. (i,| thi 

jironi K^'- oftlir Huiilu Jm fntnlmrn to 
rofi'nn, nlun dnii’ii to iU'|inr, 171, 
no'o On tJic Hiii'lit projuioiix to 
nIin>-i\o Iniipim,’! 17ti On the inft’- 
nontx oft'ic 1111111111 to I’lirojK in*, in 
c\in art Init oi'Witi;', ii IG, iioto 
AmhIhi till linlinni roloiir-- of tin 
p lintel clothi of till! 1 oi to tlic pooil- 
ncn of the M itor. l!l, iioti On tlic 
npjH'iir'int'c of n lliinln lulil nftir one 
jilon^hinfr, 24, iiott On the ftato of 
the art ol p iintinK " ith the Ilindn':, 

On tlicirxinnl of fkill in innuc, ll,nnil 
note On the nee of triads h\ the I'n- 
rojicmi in India, 40, note Conhl find 
in the S in>-cnt record^ of Ilennrcs no 
hi'ton of the connln, GS note On 
the tcndcncx of the Ilindu sujicrftition 
to unranpc nnnkind, 187, note 
Tenure in land See Land 
Tettccah, fort, euffennos of the English 
in an attack on, ii 28C 
Thnlc.s,hismathcmaticnl know ledge , 11 148 
Tlinmas Koolec KJian See Nadir Shall 
Thiagar, taken hi, the English, in 2G3 
Thonie, Itohert, suggests the practica- 
hihti of the North-West passage, i 5 
Tlircc,’ numeral, iirtucs ascribed to, l^ 
the Hindus, n 87 

Thurlow , Lord, opposes the appointment 
of Lord Macartney to the ofTico of 
Goicmor-Gcneral of India, V 41 In 
the House Of Lords, declares against 
uncertain cndencc, 152 Asserts that 
the acts of the Commons arc not those 
of tlic people, who are a body unknoini 
to the Lords, 210 Considers the mis- 
representing the conduct of judges, and 
magistrates, as a crime of a r ery high 
nature, 303 Animadversions on this 
supposition, 304, et seq Speech of 
Burke on the subject, 308, note 
Tibet, reduced bj' one of the Generals 
of Shah Jehan, ii 376 
Tillook Chund, -widow of, her charges 
against the Enghsh Resident, in 624 
Time, account of, ns a dinnity in the laws 
of Zoroaster, i 393 

Timery, fort, taken by the Ercnch, in 32 1 
Retaken by the Eughsh, 256 


'Iimiditx, fninrcof the Hindu character 
1 t7 1, and nolo 

Tiiinilh, ciimiupiicomeiit of the war in, 
in 1 til Atttm]it‘- of the English to 
r, dun it to iiKin profitihlc ohcdicnce, 

11*' J’lundircd h\ IhdcrAh, 177 

Tipi>iH» Sub, repelled in an attack on 
Cnhmcl Baillii, i%. 165 Laxs siege to 
M aiulcv aili, 207 Raises the siege, 

212 .Toinithc rrcncli at Porto Noxo, 

211 Difiats Colonel Bmithwaitc, on 

the Banks of the ColcriKm, ihid Suc- 
cccdv liisfathcr, IlMlcr Ah,258 State 
of his arm} whin loincd to that of 
his father, 2*63 Retires from Caniatic, 

261 1 ,<)scs AnaniMirc and Mangalore, 

265 Talcs Bcdiiorc, 268 Imests 

Mangalore, 2C1 Negotiation, into 
which he had entered with the Enghsh, 
broken ofl, 27 1 I'urthcr proceedings 
against him, 276 Negotiation with, 
again broken ofl, 281 Attacks Manga- 
loronndisrcpulscd,283 Pcnccwith,2S5 
Statement of his suhsequeut conduct, 

X 315 T/ord Cornwallis accused of 
breaking ]uihhc faith with him, bj the 
arrangements with the Nizam, 32l 
Suspected of hostile designs, 322 His 
disputes with the Rajah of Travancorc, 

325 His demands on the Rajali, 333. 

Attacks his lines, and narrow Ij escapes, 

335 Forces the lines, and rax ages the 
conntn, , 345 Correspondence betw cen 
him and General Meadow s, ibid Ern cs 
back the dmsion of Colonel Floyd, 349 
Directs Ins opposition against the chain 
of depots of the English army, 351 
Takes Damporam, 352 His strata- 
gem for cutting off the English army 
frustrated, 352 Inx adcs Carnatic, 354 
Plunders the island of Senngham, 355 
Plan of Ins operations, 377. His con- 
duct in the battle of Ankera, 386 His 
negotiations writh Lord Cornwallis, 392 
Sends a vakeel to treat with the allied 
army, 400 The infenonty of his means 
betrayed by the feebleness of his opera- 
tions, 417 Retakes Coimbetoro, 420 
Offers to send -vakeels for the settle- 
ment of disputes, but the offer refused, 

421 Encampment of his army before 
Senngapatam, 426 His camp attacked 
by the English dnrmg the night, 428 
Several of his redoubts taken, 438 
IjOss of men on both sides, 441 Makes 
ovcrhires tlirough the Coimbetorc pri- 
soners, 442 Negotiations commenced, 

446 ’Two of Ins sons received ns ^ 

hostages m the British camp, 449 
Ceremony of their reception, 450 De- 
finitive treaty delivered by them to 
Lord Cornwallis 454 Cliaractci of 
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the ibmlTe tenni in vUc^ Um En g il i h 
■peak of Tippoo, 467 Protperily of ' 
Si ctrantrr aiLd ittachroept of hi* 
,Q]:,Jectitolilin,45ti. OoBitkiD of pro- 
fit aad loM to the F.ngfkh bj tbe wv 
■wllhhim,4«l BecatTw eoHly an oflfbr 
of a mon comtCEloQ, on tfao 

r q to ratloo cf bii aocii to htm, rb 39 
TTTa proclamation for aid agaioit tbe 
'Px\;tH«h pnblilbAd in tbft We w Trance, 
73. I>3rd Moroincton tndoced bythla 
jTodamatlaD to declare war againat 
trim,?? Demandi of the Gorcnwr 
OeDcrel on Um, 104. Boodi a letter 
to tbe Got er n or Ganeral, deolarmtocj 
of tntentkui, 107 Prepare* 

embuiT to Prance, lio War com 
nMDeed. IIU Uakea fredt crreiuiiea, 
Ilk. Amotmt of tbeannf amt afloat 
htm, 113. Marcbea agalnft the Bom 
bajanXEj 114. Compelled bj OetMiral 
8tsazttoTetreat,ll&. De&ued Intbe 
action of UaMItT 19L Seoda another 
OTOtnre, 1S6. Dmogfat of a pnUml 
nary treatj tfommhted to him, lt3> 
Parttodori of the defe In which be 1 j 
km^Ul et ae^ GOTertna reception 
of bJj aanj bj &£a^ Baird, irho bad 
been enellj treated bj bhn, 139 IBa 
dead bodj firaod, 141 Botroapect of 
tbe Tiein bj which be wai (raided, 144 
QU character 147 Sopenor itate of 
hlf coontx^ compared with the Oema 
tie ani Onda, 149 Bia mlad ttrongV/ 
tinc tur ed Trith reUgkm, 163. Papert 
rdatlTe to hli mnjir^lnp with tbo 
Freoch fbond In hU palace after hb 
death, 164. nb poTQTtj’ 163. Bettlo* 
rant of hb famllj 166. 

Toglok, Ml apeeeh on Uk throoo of Dolhl 
Irag offered him, IL 03. After a abort 
rein^n. killed bj the Uilng of the roof 
of a honae, 394 

Todlnk, CTandaonofFeroce,aaaaaditBtcd, 
after a ihort tdgti of flro toombt, 0. 
SOS 


Toprel Bee eceonnt oC ft. 164 

Toob of the lUndoi and other rode on 
tloQS U. S3 

Tooth of khhomet the Third borled 
with aolemn pomp, and a tomb erected 
oteTlt,U.a97 

Topaiwi, lndo.Pcrrtnpje« ao denom! ' 
Dated, 10.33 

TomenU, Klfdnflkled, that the Dlrlne 
Bdoff b deOebted with them in hb 
wonhlppen aetoomed tor L4<H, note. 
Perloil ui httinan wclctT b ahidi fath 
woCihipiapijwtiftieU; 409 note. Tor 
tore. See lUct. 

Towrr«»,CaptaIn,exeenied by the Dutch 
at \mbo}na, L62. 


TimdA begtm wtthEnmiaby OhaneeHoor 
L 7 Committee* of, their dotie*, 6-9 
Opened with Pcriia by the Boat Indie*, 
17 39 PitTato trade injtnioni to 
tbe Eaat India Ccanpany.e? For 
aoconst of pcirate true by the 
Cwpeaiy’i Serranta, lee Bait India 
Oempeny and Serranta. AiTKiont of 
ttamaee W prirate trad e allowed by the 
bin. for the renewal of the Compiny’a 
charter tL 9 

TraTWicoee, Wng a£, mode of atoning 
fbrhbiiiiireeaaimcnded bythe prieati, 
fl. 194. Teriliory of the Haleb of, t 
534. HbalUance with the BngUih, 326. 
Hb dlapotea with Tlppoo balb, lUd. 
ktitrJ by the 537 Bon 

fbrta on bb boimdaiw of the Dutch, 
350. l^airftilne* of the pmthaae (TDet- 
tkaied,!^ Demand! of Tlppoo od him, 
353. 

TRamry Cooirpany'a C ognniUwi o^ Hs 
occupation!, B. 7 

Trichlnopoly account o^ fib 94 114. 

French attemnt npem, baffled, 133. 
Claimed by w Idywclan!, who bad 
aalited in defendbg, it, ISA D db- 
treeaed for prorijkau, and beco m e* tbe 
leatofTrar 133,153. Second attempt 
of the French upon, baffled, 191 



Trineomalee, tekeat by tho Fnclbh from 
the Dmeh, ir 335 Taken by the 
Fraicb,S63 Naral battle Dear 363 
Tiincanalee, takwi by tbe French, OL 
SSL Hkaken by the "Rn HIih, 35(1. 
CountjT roood U, dcaoUtetT by Ilyder 
Ali,4"3 

Trtpajnre, taken from Urder by tho 
Bngliih, ir 313 

Trlptnlomia. lawi ot, L 438, note. 
Triratore, fbit, taken by the Frtmch, UL 
351 

Tron)olJy IL Commander of the Fitnch 
fle^ In India, hb engagement with the 
EngUih offl*ocidkheiTy It 161 
Turkey or Lerant, Oompanr oipodltkm 
of, to the Bait ladle*, I 10 
Tarka, character of 1.466, note. Plifle- 
iopUtal acgnireraenti aacrlW to, H. 
7A Bbe and progreeioi:; 343 
Toner Ur^ hb accoont of the Aoglo- 
Baxon pon tihiaenu, L 255, note Ub 

Kccnnt of Bootan and Ui Ha bh, 11. 33 1 

T^dore, bottllhlea to the lir^llih at, 
char^ igalnat tbe Datch, i 44 
Tythhiga of tbe Anglo-Saiona, r cfcm - 
Uaace of, to tbe diTiakina ot aei re d by 
the local, 1. 306, note. 


Umad al Malk. See Ghaxce ad Ihcn. 
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UniK'r 'vucnu'niii Dricau, wisdom of 

Jus lit II Art. milt ii[ hi*- 

,h(l 'tri 

rimniriil lliii.l. ti’l. ht'-towul on Mo- 
Intiniu.l \li 111 I'J 

t-tmir-i rrvimiii, from the lilnjnnt- 
f»nt) it'“ i}ii do]l}n^ of tlir ])miiic 
nr* ire in tin form of i ‘t*.*; not*' 

I I .o 1 Co\> III *■ n* to tri It vith tin* 
r<vi 1 ih rtiini-iit. Ill r.ir. IIii in- 
•• nu tilin'., r.l7 lliv t oiidiirl in the 
lu't.i'tintifvii, f'ls 1 til < t-- n comjiroini'-r 
ofililln iliu'- r ,10 Omrltuli •- n iro il\ 
6J1 .\i ■ 11 * 1 1 - tin lloiiil'n ]iri 'iiltiici , 

mill T im I r*. fur tlir jnciln, lUi-i;,!!*; of 
tin Mnlirria*- 11 TJ 

V’-li- cl t in\ iilc Trmi*-nMniiii ii n20 
In\ nil’ the 1 I'tt ni jinmnccn of IVr-in, 
Jl'4 IViu'tritc to Gill*-!!!, Imt com* 
jn'IIttl to rotn It, *161 Attiik Knluil, 
nnil ire ilniiii nut of the jinnincc, 
IJoiti,'! I'.'iin 111 nil nttnik upon 
KnImI, null their own tomtora*; iii- 
indifl *177 Suhducil la AiininpTrch, 
hut tia «(i\i.rcitm roitalotoil, 378 

Utiliti, p-inil ti*;: of ciMlitntion, ii 150 

Vneh, lliinlu /^oddos', necount of, i 375 
note 

Vnn asu atn See S it i. ft\Tiiln 

Vnhlorc, taken from the rrencli h} the 
rnjrltGli, HI 257 

Vnniklctir, killed in the battle of Las- 
>vaRe, M 513 

Vancittart, Mr , called from Madras to 
take the goAcnimcnt of Bengal, in 
305 State of afTiiirs on Ins accepting 
the ollicc, ibid Proceeds to Jloorshe- 
dabnd to perstiadc Mccr Jiiflier to con 
sent to his OUT! dcthroncnient, 307 
Ills measures respecting Jnflicr op- 
posed hy Ectcrnl members of his coun- 
cil, 308 Recalls Sir Ej re Cootc and 
Major Camne from Patna, 318 ILs 
proceedings against Ramiiarain, the 
Intal error of his administration, 319 
Attempts in i am to mitigate the ci ils 
resulting from the pm ate trade of the 
Companj’s servants, 329 His visit to 
Mccr Causim, on the subject of this 
trade, 332 Eurthcr opposition to his 
measures in the Council, 334 Returns 
to Europe, 360 Appointed one of the 
Board of Supervisors for India, 483 
Lost in his passage out, 486 

Vasco de Gama, sails roimd the Cape of 
Good Hope, i 3 

Veda, or study of the Sciiptmes, one of 
the sacraments of the Hindus, account 
of, 1 504 

Vedas, or four sacred books of the Hmdus, 
n 180, and moral tendency ol, 384, note 


Rcscniblanco of to the Zendar osfn, 
130 mile Characterised ns containing 
nothnig important or rational, ibid 
Vcdiiiili (loctnne, necount of, n 79 
Veins and artcncs in the human body, 
]troteiidcd accurate calculation of the 
number of, n 115, note 
Vdore, taken In Mahomed Ah, iii 338 
R< her id In the Engli'-h against Hidcr 
All. i\ 216 laighsli anil} forced 
from rnntonments to rmiicj supplies to 
If. 23-1 Approimatcd for the resi- 
lience of the faiiiih of Tippoo Saib 
iiAir his death, M 166 
Vellum, fortress, taken hj the English, 
n 97 

Vcrtlsf, one of the Bengal Council, and 
opjK)s(rsof the measure of Mr Van- 
sitfnrl, the President, in 308 Quoted 
on the free trade claimed bj the Com- 
p iu\ 's sen nuts, 320, note One of the 
bclect Committee at Calcutta, 392 ILs 
coiiccni in prnatc trade, 413. Ap- 
pointed cliairmnn of the Select Com- 
mittee and successor of Lord Cine 
ns Goremor of Bengal, 431-2 IIis 
regulation of bill remittances, 449, 
Resigns, 450 

Vicraniaditjn, sovereign of the norld, 
re il storj of II 172 Other applications 
of the name, ibid , and 174 note W 
Victa, Incd in an ill instructed age, u 
119 

Vijic, M , commands Tippoo’s Enro- 
pcan troops at Scnngapatnra, v 435 
Virtue, English, reflection on, ns nnsing 
from English treatment of the Nabob 
of Arcot, 1 369, note 
Vishnu, one of the Hindu gods, i 347 
His 1 nnouE incarnations, 350 
Visignpafnm, seized bj'' Aurungzeb, i 
125 Taken from tlie English by 
Bussy, in 212 

Vi/ir All, Jlr Cherry assnssmated by 
his attendants, vn 190 
Volconda, European troops, at the battle 
of, fly shamefully from the field, m 1 14 
Volga, explored by Jenkmsou, an Irish- 
man, 1 17 

Volncy, quoted, on the effeminacy and 
indolence of the Asiatics, i 481, note 
On the inference to be inferred as to 
the arts, from the Indian labyrmths 
and temples, ii 6, note His account 
of the acquisition of science by the 
Arabians, 76 How charactensed by 
Gibbon as a traveller, 77, note Quoted 
on the Canvanseras of Sjma, 223, 
note 

Voltaire, quoted, on the lofty expressions 
and mean ideas of the Romans towards 
their gods, i 342, note. On the ab- 
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nrditj of raflnliig tipon the rdWon of 
•ockot TiHiinrn, 383 note. Cra the 
abnidadea of tbe i^l^ocs tTston of 
ZoToastef SO? note. On obletlona 
eod penaneei, 40S, note. On the tm* 
pnu:xicabQ\t 7 of kgiilaton en)didiig e 
corr u pt tnoTBlity. 4St, note. Be« 
i u porat l tkms are mnniUT thoee of tne 
moat bortible act* of wiexednea, 474, 
note. On tbe hiTendon of rade na- 
tknn tn tbe arts, IL 33 note. HU 
clmracter of tbe Seng of Bolomoai, B7 
note. Qpotei on Bailempoe^ 35, 
note. £x£net from bU La I^nctile 
d Oiieent, Ibid. Qnoted on tbe ecantj 
attabuDOits of tbe H^^TptUni, SSI 
note. On tbe dUitofkxii between Ia 
boioiicninaU and Dopldz, IQ. 70 note. 
Vojagea, railoni, aecount ^ L 3 to 19 

ITalte, Sir NkboUi, accoaes tbe I^ondon 
Coropanj u tbleiu end confedemtea ' 
with plratoa, L 133, notei and tbtdi; 
•erTBQta at Snrat of ulog trmecmable ' 
eapteaeto m towardj tbe &rig 143 
WoU, ajtonbUttg <me boDt bj tbe TUa 
ealani a< e mmpext agtdiM tbdr eno* 
tnUt, the ITffrirtmt, Q. 7 
Wallah Cotooel, bU opertukau agabat 
HoUtar, vb 5M 

WcIU Jab, title bestowed on Uohamed 
AIL 10.454 

Wandewub. ttnneecwarQj aet on Are bj 
Cokml Aidercnm, GL 303 Taken 
the st9 Battle 351 

ilcged by Tlppoo Salb, It 111 
B ar art oC amoog tbe aodent TTlnJw ^ 

L *09 Wan In Eoropo hi 1740 and 
1744 10.60 

Ward ilr.. quoted on tbe Immonl htfia 
ence of tbe Illndn rellrfon, L 425 hoia 
O n tbe DttU effect « fstcre rewwrda 
and peflbhmenta on tbe lUodoa, 4Kt, 
43S,nolc. On tbe templd of tbe nii}- 
dtii,n.oote Somxiaes tbe pesiTet bc- 
Rowed on tbe rnJffUm of t^ madaa 
to be dying away from Iti bring bettor 
known, 115. note. Cbanctemer tbo 
inndB rrilgloQ at coatalolng nothing 
In wbkb a Warned man can ucl^t or 
of wbkb a bciMToIent man emn ap- 
peore, 114 note 

^\ ard, llcT \\ noted on tbe wretebed 
Rale of tbe Inabn roadt, IL 303 note 
\\ are,5Is3or*Ou>eral, kflkd In tbebanlo 
oflAiwnrce tl.614. 

\\ attbtwiic* Committee of, at the India 
I(oo«o H nalDiT 

Waring Mr bcotl, created on tbe Ulndn 
ibTtboIogy anl hinr-ry L 16< note 
On tbe pliaaey of tbe ilindo rcUgion 
3fO note thi ibc cboractcr >1 the 


Fenian wamen, 434 and note. HU 
acccunt of tbe IUnda poem, entitled 
Shah Namn, fl. 34. On tbe nature of 
andont Fcrilan hliiaiy 70 On the 
adence of tbe Periiaui, 78 note. On 
tbe ««twnt of tbe Fenian know 
ledge of Af t ron o t n y. 103, note. On 
tbe wretebedne** and mU^ prermlent 
amoi^ tbe Peniaiia, 193 note. On tbe 
mond cbaracter of tbe Ferilaiia, 330 
note. 

Wataon, Admiral, aest with a ■qnadron 
tmdec bU comnund to India, iIL liO, 
138. SaOi from Madras to Calcutta, 
17A Taken C-nlcnttn in oo-operation 
wi^ CUre, 174 Botnbarda dWidcr 
nagor 160 

Watts, Mr, chief of tbe factory at Coe- 
limbaxar made prUoner ly Snraja 
Dowla, m. 133 

Wearing, ■WQ of tbe Hlndns In, to wbat 
owing. IL lA SnperioTitT of the Mox 
ieani in, lA Skill of tne Gotbs {n« 
Ibid, Skill of tbe BabylonUni, ibid, 
DOtn. Spinning weariig and dyeing 
fiunGlar to the Ajnarfaans, ibid, note. 
An of wnaring ootton asezibed to 
BemlrniDU, ) 9 Skd of tbe 
in, 33, note. 

WtUa, Mr, appointed with Mr doee 
to depcae tbe Nabob of Areot tI.333. 

WcOesl^ MarqoU, Earl of Moningteo, 
Bee UorningtoD Lord. 

WcOealey Boccrerable Mi^ General 
Arthnr appehUed one of a di;iomatlc 
ctanmittee to act as occaidon m^.re- 
qnlre in tbe war wub TJppoo Belii, t 1 
117 nu military coDcem in that war 
Its, 134, and note. Appointed to tbe 
eocamand of the aimr for carrying 
into azectaion the treaty of Basscin, 
4]a UU rapid march to Foooa, to 
pTCTcnt It* Wng set on Are, 41A 
IVnaiy powers of nccoeUtkm and war 
riren to Um, 438. W ritea a letter to 
l>7w]at Rao Bdadta, on tbe menacing 
poeltloB be bad asaciaed 433. Objects 
at wblcb be was to aim tn tbe wot 
agalBst BdndlaL, and tbe Ih^ah of Be- 
rar 480. Takin Ahreednnggnr 818 
Defeats SclndU In tbo battle of AsMye, 
83a Becrices an OTertnro for peace, 
B3A la eonJoDctkm wHb CoVmel 
Btcphcnaoo, galna tbobattle of Aiganm, 
639 lAys siege to and takes UawiI 
gbnr 53a begoclatei with the Ilajah 
ofBcrer 538 anl conelndn a treaty 
with him, 540 Ordered to ctanraeneo 
hoatHc operations ogalnit llotkar 538 
Impedecl in Ids mlUtaiy operations in 
l>«Tan be a famine 571 WTtbdraws 
into casionmcBis, 5 t 
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Mr IIonrA. nppftintc<l T.icn- 
trnniii-ttDMnior of tin tomt(>r\ of 
Ottdi. M jjr Jin. niijwtiiitiiK'nt ob- 
ject* d t« In till' t’nurtol l)irc< tor5,0Gf. 
(.'o'ltinnril 1>\ tlic Uoml of (’otitrol, 
'jr.7 lb hi>; ‘■titniKiii mid ritnrii': 
t<' 1 !jn>j>c, .'^'l 

Wlucbr, Mr, njijvimt(,d Go\ornor Go- 

lun! tif Jb.'ii!'ii *'n tlio ‘-ujipn^od rinif-. 
intmn of \lr i\ in 1 iiK 

tin \nrnnr\ in Ci>iiiuil (nrii-^mned In 
the (Until ol f’nl Mniuon, JT 
"Wlnit lull, Mr , I’i\‘-idtnt mid Go\onior 
of Mndm**, pm tdiiiMin, i\ 1 to 
M if-U\, Mr, ojijxtcoi Mr Gn,\V inotion 
for'idviiiniinp-tlio tnn! of Mr.IIn'-titif,**, 
a*- j>r«jtidicinl to the lU'^ticcnnd chirac- 
t(r of till lloiac, \ 012 


■\Vilford, Capt un, ijimtcd, on the Hindu 
(iMiaMips, i IGl, note. On the deh- 
citncy of the Ilindti*; in hotoncal re- 
cord*-, 1G7, note. (Ui the Hindu nn- 
tliolop^, IG? On the “itorn of tfic 
Nonli of the Hindus note On 
the miuiunt of n jtnr of the Cre.itor, 
h\ Hindu computation, “ITG, note. On 
the Chri'-hnn of the Hindus 'ICO, note 
On the content*? of the three f;o(K of 
the Hindus for supenontj, dGl On 
the rc«cnc of the Brahmens respecting 
their god De^n or the t-nn, 381, note 
hits that neither the Hindus nor 
Fgjptmns Imd nnj \\ork purelj histo- 
rical, II G7 Considers the state of 
ancient history in the Bast ns a blank 
in literirture, G8, note Ascnlics igno- 
rance to the compilers of the Purnnns, 
115, note. On the propensity of the 
Hindus to appropriate cicrj-tlung of 
antiquity to themsehes, 171 Gnes 
the real stoi^' of the Vieramnditja of 
the Hindus, 172 

Wilks, Colonel, on tlic states into ■which 
India -was divided, quoted, ii 200 On 
the state of civihsation of the Ma- 
homedan pnnecs of Deccan, 205, note 
On the increasing ■WTCtchcdncss of the 
Indians the further they arc traced in 
antiqmty, 209, note Accuses Lord 
Corm\ allis of breach of faith ivith Tip- 
poo Saib, V 323, note Affirms that 
Colonel Floyd communicated intcUi 
gcnco of the motions of Tippoo Saib, 
but Tvas not ereditcd, 349 His ac- 
count of the assault on the Pettah, near 
Senngapatam, 379, of the distressed 
state of the army at the siege of Ban- 
galore, 382 , of the march of the array 
from Ankera to Camambaddy, 386 

Wilkes, Alderman, an advocate in the 
House of Coramons in favour of Mr 
Hastings, v 81 


I Wilkins, Mr, quoted, on n religious com- 
ment njxin the wanton odes of the 
PcT'-ian jmtt Hafir, i 383, note On 
the \oliiutan inihction of pain bj the 
70 dots (if India, 412, note On the 
gm>-s hingtingt, of the Hitopadcsn of 
the Hindu*-, 4G‘t On the qualities 
which consliltite the perfection of a 
InugungCT 11 90, note On the sclf- 
nbi*-imeut of the Hindus before their 

I mgs, 102, note 

M illoiighbj. Sir Hugh, attempts a north- 
wt St p i*;mgc, 1 G 

Wintt.r, .‘■'ir Edward, Chief Companj’s 
sonant at Port St George, suspected 
of delinqucuej, and recalled, i 100 
Imjiri'-ous his intended successor, ibid 

M itchcraft, prtinlcuccof, in India, i 492 
I*i\e i>crsons tried and executed for, in 
one district, m 1792, ibid 

Women, condition of, mth the Hindus, i 
tl5 Qualities and faults asenbed to 
them in the Gentoo laws and, Institutes 
of Menu, 150, note Condition of, with 
the Amiaans, Persians, and Tartars 
153, note With the North Amcncan 
tribes, 454 "Wli} secluded from public 
MOW b\ the Hindus, 458, note Do- 
mestic community of, on the Malabar 
coast, 459 Among the Celtic inhabit- 
ants of Bntnin, 4G1, note In the pro- 
nnee of Madura, 4G2 Condition of 
w omen in the island of Formosa, the 
Lndroncs, and other places, ibid Hin- 
du women kiss and cion adore the 
prnatc parts of the naked Fakcers, 
who tra-icl in pilgrimage, 463, note. 
Persian women totallj devoid of de- 
licacj, 4G4 Women of India repre- 
sented ns of exquisite proportion, and 
their skin of a pohsn and sotoess 
snpenor to that of all others, 477 
Hindu ■women accustomed to do their 
occasions in the public streets, 489, 
note. Hands of an Indian cookmaid 
softer than those of an European beauty, 

II 17, note 

Wood, Colonel, attacked twice success- 
fully by Hyder Ah, m 477 

Woodington, Lieutenant-Colonel, takes 
Boroach, n 531 Takes the to^wn of 
Champaneer, 538 

Worship of the planets, 1 391, note. Of 
heroes, how occasioned, 392 Of ani- 
mate and inanimate objects, 427 

Wyndham, Mr, his speech on the ill 
treatment of the managers, on Mr 
Hastings’ tnal, v 241 

Xenophon, quoted, on Persian punish- 
ments, 1 255, note On Eastern mag- 
miiconce, ii 207, note 
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Yecr of tho Crwtor tmonot tecordlne 

to th« Hhida e um p aUU on L 331, tnn 
note. 

Yogee, Hindu penttma to dffnmnhBrte d, 
CtlO 

Yooi, olMeeite wonhlp of. bj the Hhidai, 

L 434 

York, Aithhbhop of| prooeedlngt of the 
Booie of Coomionj, od Mi intmperue 
Ungiuge daring the brill of Ur 
ILuttfaigi, T 138 

Zllit* Kr>>n, ■ttrlrwi bj the Uiimttil 
and the E m p eror end all hli torltoriei 
taken firom him, ffl. 340 HU ter 
ritonei reotored to him ^ the kUh 
nan, Mg. Defeati the force* of the 
Emperor end eradei die payment of 
arrtnn of tribute, C14 

Zemann, Captain Qeoeral of the Em* 
pire, ^ rerolt igilnrt Akhar, D. 341 

Zwnlndrr meaning and power of the 
tide, !. 317 QL 03, SM Zetnlndcn, of 
the Northern Chrom ccmmaDed to 
lladna It 143. Farther eocount of 
their end power t 4 8. and note. 
Not proprktori of land, 43CL TTiU 
oplnioa roggeated bj erUtocratkal 
prindplea, 431, New arrangement r^ 
ipcetiLig them not to be recooefled 


wUh the intereeta of the gnat body 
oif the peoplO) dSS. Their power 
ithnlUiw^ 316. Relation b e t we en the 
Zemfaidan and the Byota, 313. Ad 
minUtrndon of )natl« not poadble to 
be aided by dw eo-operadon of Zemin* 
dan, 68 Company’* war with the 
lefractory Zemindan of Onde.Tl. 170 
Zmiirnata. rcafimblintn nf, tn tne Yridii, 
i.430, note. 

Zodiacs of the Hlndni, b or rowed from 
the Qreeka and other nadoof, &. 108, 
and note, 140 

ZnUh, a diitrict, and court of jafdce. T 409 
TJIlflh Jadgta,ina^g them penal jodgta 
not gtjoa poliay t 606 
ZoToaater bcity how deaoibed hr L 
341 klade &e dnde* of igtlciiJtQre 
a part of hU rellgioo, 0. SO, note, 
filmnaiity of hU reUgloiu lyitem to 
that of IDndn. S16 
Znlflknr fsbohdar of Deccan. 

actompanJe* 6hah Anhnn in hU wan, 
lL 4 ie Condoct c< to the eons of Shah 
Anlom on the dei^ of the Emperor 
430. Bldea with MoU ad Dies, who 
wrreedj to the thnma, 431 43S: la 
deftated b/ Ferokhaer 434 tad 
436 
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All 1 ui tlu ( Tin lit Mill ClMriiriif 

t!i ( <1 n|i I'u (.uiitini fi I <it iIh I 'inis 
1 nl C'linnui iis ijiji iin!i it in ( In i\i- 

<U n( 1 ' IT'* JiiililIiMim ol the 
('ll niii'iiis Ml Imlnn n'liiirs 'ij J — of 

till lords, *1 u — of till IViijira tors, 

^ i'' Mo mn iiitrinliirt il 1>\ Mr fininl, 

'ij'i ()]lJl[s^(l li Mr HtuKiii^limi, 

'iMi lusoliiinms njrndl to la tin, 

< oimii<.iii*- 'i'll — ititr k1ii(.( (I iti the 
Iloni-c ol 1 onD la tin. Min(|iii' of 
L uii-ilo.v in , 'i'll Oliic (.turns ol J/ml 
LllLiiliiiroti;:Ii, 'i n, ')'i2 — liis osii'imtc 

of niliciint(.il (kluKiuv, 'i 5.1 He- 
in irl i. of the Duke of M illiti;:toii, 
')3G — of "Mr llntnc, Mi Ciithir 
I'trguson, -)-10 — l^n Hobirt lngli«, 

'j-lJ Aincii(hnciit«, 'i-l 1 Ohjcttions 

of the Coint of Directors, 518, ami 
544-55G ]j\pcdicnec of, 'I'lO 
Achet Sing, li ija of Siiighhiiin, i\ 31G 
Assists in the pacific ition of Chotn 
N igpnr, 33S Engaged in border 
feuds, 341 

Adam, dohn, acting Go\crnoi -General, 
ns senior member of the Couneil, i\ 

5 Proceeds ngain«t the Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, 7 Compels Palmer 
S, Co to close their tiunsactions Mith 
the Ni/am, 8 Cause of his unpopu- 
larity, ibid Clmiacter, and tributes to 
his memory, ibid note 
Adams, Sir Prcdenck, ix 359 
Afghanistan Poundation of the King- 
dom, Til 205 Its history, 20G Shah 
Shuja-al-mulk, 207 Attempt on Kash- 
mir, 208 Receives Mr Elphmstonc 
at Peshawar, 209 Solicits a pecuniary 
grant, concludes a treaty, 210 His 
army routed, he flics to Ludinna, 212 
Defeats the Amirs of Sindh, ix. 396 
Is beaten by Dost Mahomed at Abbas- 
abad, 397 Returns to Ludiana, 398 
Aga Mil Moatemmcd-ud-Dowla penT 
sioued by the king of Oude, ix 208 


'I In 1 a*.! Indii (.’mnjiiiu guarantee 
In', per - 111 and piojii rt\ , 370 llo^ti- 
ht\ ol Na-ir-nd-ilin towards 370 
Du i-inn 1)1 the Rnli-h Goicrnment 
u -]>ei Ini'' In- prnlu tion, ilud Retires 
to ilnti-Ii fc rritori , 571 111“; character 
and <li nil ibid 

Acri I'll -nil III \ , 1 n ( tion of, i\ 353 

.Mimi d Rilv-h Jvli in Nawab of l-iroz- 
lion.iv 

Amur Piii\ nice lei-oiis fur its iiiinexa- 
tion. Mil 137 ]i'iuancia! laluc of, 
ibid iiolt 

At t\geili, 1 orl of, Ml IS (sec Buiulcl- 
kh ind) 

Akiab, jiiirt of Araknn, exports of, i\ 
Kil. note 

Alompia, a celebrated So^e^clgn ofBui- 
inii. In- Compic-t®, i\ 28 

Aht-, i\rii)oi. Political Agent at Jatimr, 
AMinndcd In an assas-ni, i\ 4CG 

Alwiir,dislurbamcsat Attempted assassi- 
nation ol Ahmed Biksh Khan, i\ 182 
'J he Raja of, disanected to the British, 
183 Intiiiiidated In the fall of Bhurt- 
porc, the Jiiji delncis up the insti- 
gators of the attcmjit on AlimcdBaksh- 
khan, 205 Becomes reconciled, 20G 

Ainni bmg Tliapi, Gorka Chief, mu 
37, {sec Nepal) 

Ambaji Iiigha, Goeernor of Gohud, his 
transactions with Siiidlua and Sir 
George Bailow , mi 100 

Amherst, Lord, njjpomfed Goaeinor-Ge- 
ncial, IX 4 Remark on Ins previous 
Embassy to China, 5 Engages m war 
wathAia, 9 Proclamation, app 1 
Ills motnes foi dcclimng to interfere 
with Durjan Sal’s proceedings at 
Bhurtpore, 185 Countermands the 
ordeis of Sir David Ochterlony, 
186 Adopts Sii C Metcalfe’s sug- 
gestions to remove Durjan Sal, 191 
Receives an addition to lus title, 
204 Visits the Upper Provinces, 
207 Interviews with the Kmg of 
Oude at Lucknow, 208 Receives the 
missions of the Malwa and Mahratta 
States at Agra, 209 The deputation 
of the Raiput chiefs at Delhi, 213 Dis- 
a 
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i-TT^tlnn with the Khig of Delhi I 
114 . Becei^e* »t Bhnl* » friendlf | 
mitilan from Bai^ Shtg ITjil. b oc i 
cnpud wlih pUnJ for trpelkaxring the i 
Intcmil adjnhiiitietioii of the ihT>- 
Ttocei, 32&. Bie ezKxmr^^ent of 
edncatloQ Kmong the oetiTei, 2^ Be- ' 
Tlew of hU eilmmlitrmlion, 137 
AthIt KhAiuAfghaiiioldier cf fortime,**- 
Visit Mchmiiaed, ^oini Holker 
Tfl. 77 TiwtfliTii the command of hi* 
own troop*, 78. Awitfi ^ of 
Jodhpur eftenrud* rarmgej hk doml 
Trifm*, w Treocherociiij m urd er * 
8*w*l Bine, 91 Engigod hr tho 
Bona of UdAjpQr 94 losagcte* 
Hm to poiaoii hi* dooghtcT 9&. 
Bnfbroe* * el"im on the Re^ of 
Berar la hehaif of Hcikar 301 
Tthea pcjgflnn of Jahbnlpore, 
Dfd. Fnjttfti against IMrUh Inler 
fercoee, 308 Eeeetrc* bootoge* for 
the payment of cuotrOrati on, 307 I* 
eacape* to Bhopal, 306. Pol 
lowed hy Coh Cloee to btron^ with- 
draw* to ladoro, 300 Cwteskm 
tad rapine oeeailoned by hi* moee- 
ttorles u ^Jpotano, rilL i80 tSi 172 
173, 174 Ii«Tle* contribrttkru* os 
Eftihooferh, Boodl, oitd town* of 
J*rpar lUd EU* coOeogtic. hlohoia- 
mMljhflh, oitackodhydnEajpctchJcf^ 
Choad ftlnm The Amir pome* the 
llAjpoU to tWr capital, and plondcn 
the coontiy 1 5 Re^re* a Iojm 
ranwm for the prindpolttr of Bbea 
harotl, 174. Compel* tho lU^a of Jay 
par to pay him tnhate, and to dlcmli* 
Chand Qng, ibW. Promote* cunriago 
alBaocci between tho Ba^ of Jodhpor 
and Jayrntr and at tbeir ialeninf«BlKio 
U tmted os tbetr equal, 1 6 Becehe* 
a payment from Jodhpur acKl witb- 
liaws the troopn of his coOeogne from 
Mcrta, 17 1« hired by the party of 

the Rani at Jodhper to remore the 
Ulnlster and tho Onro, 1“8 Artfhlly 
tnordcr* them, n note Cerfege* 
Jaypor Un retires at the toftanee of 
the lUni, IfO Besleces liadbarajpaE, 
ISO. IVoteeU the I’lndori Karlra Ivhoo 
187 Ii pTCTcnled from asriitlng the 
I'tndaris oo thdr retreat, 345 In 
timtdued br the poshkm token by 
Qeneral CkhlerioaT coosent* to dl*- 
baml hk army anrf to ratify a Bntlab 
allbnce lUiL Part of bis furre* token 
into nmUh par ibid. VUhsthelIri 
tUh comp at Xjmere ami presents the 
memoir cf his life lx. 303 note 
Amrii'or sue of the (ocred tcrnplc of 
the hilhs disttnhanee ol tIL 123 


Anjor dlatrlct ceded to the British, tiU. 
103, (aoe Catchy Attached by lam 
gent*, ii. 178 

Apa Decal Nlpeahar nhimt* to Geneml 
Mnnro, tUL 333 

Am Soheh Modajl Bhomla, nephew of 
Bo^i^ aaenmes the Becency ol Kag 
pnr and tign* a treaty w^ the Bntlsa, 
tUL 168 (»oeNtgMir) I* made pri 
•oner by tiie Bement, 344 Bacanes 
OD the march to Allahabad, 347 Take* 
refiige in the Mahadeo hihj, 348 Cnti 
off a detachment under Oapt. Bparkes, 
830. Obetinate Teektanoe of hi* ad 
hcrenta 381 S83. lUe* to Aftrgeih, 
334 Wander* in dlfgnlBe to the Pim 
job, 385 and the Himalaya, lUd. Take* 
ienctnary in the temple of klaha klai>- 
diro, lx. 403, guaranteed byhlon Sing 
401. 

Arokon, Prindpolity ct, inroded by the 
Borma*, lx. 1 1 11 llse natirt* take 
refuge cm the Britlih frontier 13 
Em^tatlem of a larro body to Chitta 
gong fbHL IcLfnnecQOo of ^hyen hron, 
17 Tlacopt ni edby theBqnn**,19 Dl*- 
tnrhancesof it* frontier 31 Andeut 
elalm* of Uj king*, S3 It* geogn- 
pbieol feature*, 105-108. Occnnitdhy 
the Brttiih, 108-111 Ceded in per 
petai^ by the Boraa*, Ui. Proent 
u up r oV ipg Kate of, 161 

AraluiD Os^tal of the Prorince, ix, 110 
Taken by BiHgadierBichard*, 109 It* 

inMlnbrl^ 113. 

Army Infnrreeilon of natiro troop* at 
^ell^JTe tR. 116-133, (ace V^ore). 
IMs*ensioDS ot, with the tWl power at 
klodros, 361 The Conunander-ln- 
Cldcf at lladra* not allowed a T^t hi 
rbe ConneQ, 362. DItaatirfed at the 
retrcnchmenJi, 363 Colonel Monro** 
report on the Tent contract, 254 
245 I* arrested by tho Commander 
In-CUei; 3C6 207 liberated by 

th«r Gener u or In Connell, 268 270 
General order 260 The Aiyntant 
General and his depnty mipeaded 
273, 27A PcTmcm •moog tl* of 
fleer*, 2 A Farther mipensknit, 2 4, 
Addresie* to tho Goreinor In Coonen, 
3 9 Insnbordlnatkm of, 380 381 
Threoij to depoae the Ooitraor 381 
Tests of adhesion to the Oorenimcnt 
teqalred, 384 Meeting at Scrlngopa 
tam, 283 AghaUoo at HrdeTTdjad 
387 RetoTn to obedience, 389 39a 
Lenity of the Qoiernoc General, 309 
353 Trial* and sentence*. 304 Ar- 
ran g rtpc im for the hepol war till. 
3a Deunofthefurce*,33,t3 lorce* 
tf the iccceMl campaign, C8 69 1*180 
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of til' Viiiilm crttiipni^ti, 22"^ Dantl 
«>f the tafi'i •. jj'i-j n Iv^ ivitiiv lor the 
« \|v iliti >11 t<> U ^ii4<n>u, i\ t2 r<m( 
<'ii])h>i<(l m rdirin i, II lAiuntnijit 
of I'l ej I ), uiih imtno lr>i i]i tin* 
'■nj']) irttil h\ 1 ir>>iK ' 111 * Tn, TT In- 
Mih ‘r<!inn‘iou <<' niti't trruiji^ *17 
llim'hj‘>riM lhe«’ii^'t o' nhimi>tir, 
l'‘J lu ,’miriit" III 111111“.- 

*• .lilt of J’ihnf!|>i'-i , J(Hi l>i onti lit 
of, nt tin n lmti'ii of tli«' 11 itt i, i 
242, 24" IIoiii.iiT' riiicr“- i^, iiii'-t the 
j)l 111 of the n liiition, 211 Gi’iirnl 
tlphr in t >>iilinii itm 1 Jij 11111 “— 
ti;. ttmii of th ili“-liiir‘'eiin lit*; on lu- 
1 o till of, JIT Anioiint ot leiliu- 
ti 1 o in till clnr,,! “• ol 24'' lornv 
•i|»ini!it< '1 tor tin orciiintiiiii of Oonr^j, 
n i2 Ion. ii—i iiihh *1 lit Ajiiu n uinKr 
Ilri|.i'lur M.^iii'.in 4'i(i note Ltii- 
j'h)\nl III ‘“'liilImvMt, I(i2 
A ' 1111 l'riticijuht\ of, “-hi tell of ll^ liidon 
luiti j^(i\ t mint lit, i\ '21 'J aht It 
•-e‘;'ion of li\ tin Iltinn ls, ‘ 2G 1 iitcnil 

li\ tlio Jlntnli ninler (Tohnid Ilu li'inK, 
'i'i I* jiitnlc i Jlriinh I’miiiKc, t'O, 
'll.m lliinn le lenoiiiu t thur clninis 
on, l')2 

A'-hti J1 itile of, Mil .HO, 'll! 

A^a, Kiiijiiloiii of i\ 1 1, (““LC Jliiuna) 

Biillie, ^fnior, In*; infliiciiec uitli tlic 
N iMiih Ghn/i ufl dm, — nttoinjits to cf- 
f(ct refonn, mii 110 Ordered In Burl 
Moira to rennet Ins functions 115 
Ills protects ojijinscd, 1 IG Yindic ites 
Ins conduct, 117 Censured In Birl 
Jloira, lemoned from Liickiion, ibid 
Ills oflienl conduct, 118 
Bairn Bill, fa\ ouritc nife of Sindhia find 
Ins intended successor, a 210 — 212 
Deposits eighh laklis nitli the East 
India Compnij for piij ment of the con- 
tingent, 213 Hopes to retain licr 
poncr, 415 Extract from licr corre- 
spondence M ilh Lord lY Bentmek, 417 
On tlic reiolt of the minor Bnjn she 
applies to the Biitish Resident, and is 
prea ailed upon to aa ithdraaa from Gava- 
hor, 418 Remoaes to Agrn, 419 
Encamps at Enrrukabad, ibid Re- 
tires to the Dekhirg ibid 
Baji Rao, Pcslwa of the Mulirattas, am 
310, (sec Mahrattas) 

Banca, a dcpendcncyof Palembang, ced- 
ed to England by the Siiltan, an 367 
Bansayara, treaty avith the Raja of, ami 
414, (see Rajputana J 
Barahhum, Zemindaii, disturbances in,ix 
340 The house of the judge burnt, 
ibid Gangn Narayan defies the au- 
thonties at Bandi, and repulses the 


troojis, 34 1 He IS killed at Smgblium, 
ibid .Tudicnil ngulations uiisuitahle, 
ibid Coiiimism()]n.r appointed, 342 
Bin ilia, cita ol Rolnikh md, state of 
l>'ipuh\r telling, am 121 Resists 
till Inni'.o 1 1 \, 122 CoIIcitioii eom- 
ninued l»a the iiingi'.trate, 123 Tiic 
Mnllt n])poaIid to, 124 Popular m- 
‘.urriitmn, IJ'i Dem mdsof the rioters, 
I2l> Tliea murder j\rr l/cjccstcr. 
Iii'-urgcnts disper“.ed, 127 The toaan 
Fiihimt*' to tliL’ tn\, I2S 
llirloaa, ^lr (iiorgc, Goacriior-Gcncral 
(pnni'.ion illa ), an lOG Noinmnted 
pi riimnciitla ha the Court of Hircctors, 
ilad Ri marks on Ins political ad- 
mmi“-triition, 101-5 111“, Mieecssful 

man igc nil lit of the reaenno, 1I0-I14 
t'uper'-i deil h\ Lord Minto, 234 
Appointed Goaernor of ]\rndias, ibid 
Cau“.c'- of Ills uiipf)])ul intj, 235 Un- 
jirojiitmtis stale of societ'a, 23G Case 
of Mr bliersoii, ibid llis decision 
reaer-cd ba the Court of Directors, 237 
C isc of the maesligation of tlic Car- 
natic debts, 238 Injudicious inter- 
fereme in faaor of Redd} Rao, 242 
Case of Colonel jMunro, 2G5 Com- 
mands Ins release, 269 Propncti of 
the jirocccdnig, 270 IIis public Older 
rcsjieeting General Miiedoaanll, 271 
Remarks, 272 Suspends I^Iiijor Boles 
and Colonel Capiier, ibid Rciiiurks, 
273 EMeiisiac suspension of ofiiceis, 
27C Ills cliargcs against them, ibid 
Aggraaatnigcncumstances 277-8 His 
letter of ajiprobatiou to the officers at 
Iljdciabul repudiated by them, 279 
Dangerous crisis, 280-1 Difficulties 
of bis position, 282 Corrcctia c mca- 
surcj, 284 Ellects of, 285-G Em- 
plojs Col Close to interpose nt Hyder- 
abad, 287 The test of adhesion signed, 
288 The Goacruor-Gcncral a indi- 
cates the proceedings of the Goaernoi 
of Madras, 291 Contrast of then man- 
ner of proceeding, 292 Rcaicav ot bis 
conduct, 29 G Diversity of opimon m the 
Couit of Directors, 299 Recalled, 300 

Baroda, court of the Gaekavar (see Guze- 
rat), ui 104 

Bnrmckporo, discontent of the Bengal 
troops at, 97 Absuid dread of the 
Burmas, 98 Other causes of discon- 
tent, 99, 100 The 47th disobeys an 
order to parade for a march, 101 
Petition to ho dismissed, 102 Are 
filed upon, 103 Punishments, 104 

Batta aUoavances, history of, ix, 242, 243 
Reduction of, 244 

Bayley, Wm Butteravorth, Governor- 
General ad interim, ix 241 
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ItB Inhibittuit*, Till. 1J2. &ocl»l 
cocdltioii, 133 

Beiuret, tb« peop ki oppcae • boaKrtax,TU. 
46Q. PttMiTe retliuiice, 467 Pre- 
pare to march to Calcntta, 468 Tbeir 
petition. Appendix, Character of 

h^ inhflhitnnta, 4 0. Al&uj brtwoon 
UoMnlnuim and Hlndtu, i 1 S & 
pahu itenonl — tmlralent diipoiltion of 
the popolace, 473 

Brntiach, Lord Wflhtm, Goremor of 
Madiu, ETTeiU the Zemindan aettlo- 
menU, Tii 46. SupportJ tho cbaom 
of the coctnnM of the Blpahli, 141 !• 

ecofored bj the Court cn Direeton and 
re-cflUcd, 146 Appoiiitod OoTemor 
Qeneral, tz. 240. lui indifferanco to 
popnlar a^itatlan, 246 and note Hie 
arrongcmenU for effectiiig rtaooch 
ment in the pnhUc expenditore, 24 
Vliitatheea*Cemseakmenta,242 Atio- 
htion of the Sottm, 966 2 A Ponna 
tho leglalatiTe ocroodi, 292. Ar 
ranra the aettlcmeru of the rerenoe 
of me wwtera prorincca, 293-4. Dia 
act! Uj and caece« in conploting the 
•ettleneot, 996. Prooiotc* edoewon, 
306 Oiaeocngee the Mndj of the 
natlre toogsoo, 306. Character of hla 
admlalatrjBoQ, 47A 

Benr the Ila)a Bogo^i Bbooila* pro- 
tooaioiu foQQded on the promlaee of 
Lord ComirallJs, tU. 66 66. Obtaloa 
the eeecioii of bemUial^ 67 Al 
tbongh dtacootentod and Uaraated bjr 
UolVar Bindhia and the lledana, 
Tnalntaint tho Britlih allliiiee, 60 61 
(See hagpnr ) 

Bettia, (h*mct of rlO. IS 13, (mo hepol 
Saran). 

Bhjhaaer State Bridfh treaty vith the 
of ^iu. 434 Ad inroad oo 
Jrvilmcr flopped by the Bntub an 
thcriuca, 43 472 Cai<, Trerelran a 
depolaUon to. Ibid and note. 
Bhllf,alari>arottstr{be,iUl 374 37.^ In 
cnrfkau reprwacd 376. Tbeir d K& 
cntmftd ID the poUce, 3 6 Forma 
milHiiL 3 Indted to lafurrcctloD 
by Uodajl Lanplla, lx. ]&D Again 
formed Into a local curpe, 170 Dute 
Ojipovi the truopj of llowlnt bbig 
432-431 

Bhlm SId' liana of Ldarpcir bb dratli, 
lx, 43 (fee Uda por) Sleteh of Ida 
life and reign, 43 

Bhopal, l*nnripaIUy €jf ha origin, >IL 63 
Iniaded by the lUja of Ikw C6 
l*n<ertcd br tho Britidi Ckrtem 
ment, 6 i art lion < tlireatcBed 
br the llhooda and btndhla, rili 161 
'Ibe city of Bh pal dc*cTii<el, IC3 


ErentJ of the negn, 162, 163. 8oc 
ceaiftilly defeated by Vliir Mohammed, 
163 164. Agttin threatened by the 
fortea of Jean Baptiate Fflcae, the 
Bntlfh interpoae, 165 Their irrtex 
fcTBDca proteated agnloat bj Slndhla, 
ibid Vinr Mohammed retract! hii 
OT t T tur e, Britkh Interconrae with him 
Boapenil^ 166 Dtea and ia locceeded 
by Naxor Mohammed, 167 Formal 
treaty with the Nawnh, 411 Hla tm 
forttnude death, 419 Settlement of 
the ancceaakm, 41A The Begnm main 
talna h« flathoTity ix, 589 Tlrt 
Nswih appeal! to the Brltuh, 390. 
Intenxaimn being declined by Lord 
W Ba ntin ek the Begnm and the 
Nawab make war 391 Mediation ef 
ferted. Ibid. 

Bhnrtpore obligatlona of the Indian 
OoTOTument to maintain the •ncceodon 
trt in lHi> hue of lx. 183 

The Ttetnoy <jf aaranied by Dinjan 6*1, 
184. Sir ]3 Ochterlony oppoeea I>iir 
Jao BaTajmceedinga, 185 The (3o- 
Ttmor General orcr mkf Sir D 
Oehteriony a meanrea^ 18& RciuoDS 
far taapoi ding the re quir ed Interference, 

189 Dmjtn Sol mroipa tho BebjhJp, 

190 Detennlnetton of the fndbin 

OoreTTuneot to the minor 

Ba}a,192 CcmineMeiDestof mlUuiy 
operodonj ajpdntt, 193 An adrtcecd 
cMcmn cnti off tho mttar Intended to 
fill the ditth. lUA SitnntioB and de- 
fence! oi; 194- Point! of attack choacn 
198 Batteiica Ofioncd 196 Tho 
peculiar ccTutmctlon of the ramporta 
midoT! mioiog nccQaaaTT 167 lunea 
tprouH and ditch entwto 198 Qorkha 
bottalicm d ftlngnblKu iuclf 109 Tha 
edrance of tho atormiog party blown 
op, flAl Aimngementa for tbe a»- 
•anlt, SOO. Boccmfnl aaMoU, 201 
Dnrjan Bal captured, 203 Amonnt of 
killed and wounded. Ibid. Tbe minor 
lU^ reimtaled and gmemment ar 
ranged. Ibid ^ ariooi narratlrca of (bo 
operaliona of tho ikge referred to 
204. 

BbTTi Sol, of Bamodk., modo regent of 
Jaypor III 430. Intrignaa agairat 
him, lx. 432. Hemmed 433 Betoma 
tft hU Jaglrdar nDderBriti»h guarantee. 
Ibid. Cl Ima to be present at the pre- 
fetrtatloo of tho young Baja aa bm 
dhary latel of the lU), dballoxed 
by the Baal, 4 5 lib a\mIuo 
to Jota Bam 459 Ii aecuaed of 
haling etnploTeil ana Ina to mnr 
der Jota Bam, 460. The accnaalion 
IToied by Oj-t. Splcra to be nlibout 
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Tin il'k to 1 1 1 ]i '•vKni 1 ', Iiitro- 

•hntionor I’nii*-)! iiiilionii ir, pit. 
lunlti of vlilt'-liiii;: n ;.n\(,rniiu nt, 
Ifi, 17 N((i*Mti of rtdiitm;; tlic 
fort<i AiiN!,iiIi and Kaliiijir, lb, l‘» 

I uluro <it (Oiirilmton iik ms to liriiip: 
it to (ibo'htncc 172 ]-oc ilii\ of tlic 
for.s 17 1 Ataiocrii c'ljitnrcd In Col 
!M irtimlcll. 175 'J lie J^illad ir L il «Ii- 
imii Pn\ i rijnirs to Caicntt i, 17G 
'irifru d fitc of Ins fannh, 177 Tlic 
3{ 11 di of Kotra issi^tcl against Gojnl 
Sing, 178 (see Gojnl Sing) Attick 
on Jvalinjar, 185 Sunender of that 
fort, 188 Grants to Pnnao Sing and 
other chiefs, note, 188 Insuricttion 
of N im rmuhl, i\ 1G7 

Biindi, a di\ ision of Hara;nti, MI 9G Op 
jirc'-sed In the Hlahratta chiefs, 97, (see 
Jlajaslhan ) 

Bunn i Empire, anogance of its ofliceis, 
Ml 373 Pcsciiptioii of Its -Mcstcrn 
frontiers, i\ 9, 10 Discordances mth 
the British, 11 Conquest of Aiakan, 
12 Sends a force to Chittagong 
to demand refugees, 14 Attri- 
butes Bntisli acquiescence to fear, 15 
Demands the restoration of a body of 
emigrants loeaitcd in Chittagong, 16 
Disdainful reception of a Bntish en- 
voy (Colonel Sjme) at Ava, 17, and 
note Ecsults of Captain Canning’s 
mission, 18, 19 Viceroy of Arakan 
demands of the Bntisli the delneiy 
of the refugees, 20 Puts forth a 
claim to Ramoo, Chittagong, etc , as 
ancient dependencies of Arakan, 23 
Gnes assistance to the Raja Chandra 


Kinta ot A*- am, 21, 25 Takes pos- 
‘•I'-ioii fd tin ternton, 2G Rela- 

li<>u>. \ ith AI iiiipui and Kaihai, 27- 
3! C'oiiiiii nniK border nggiessions 
on Chitt nronir, 31. >2 (Ucuims the 
i-h I of .'>li dipiin .1 Presumptuous 
•.jurit I'l It- goM .1 iiuienl, II 15 and 
iio;< { (iinim IK L*- Inniilitu s 111 Kaehar, 
>G 37 Ihimli jiiui 1 1111 ition ol Mar 
n plied to b\ the Mieroi of I’egu, 42 
’'lo'l ( lh( u loii*. means of iiuasion con- 
■•idirid In tin Britn-h 12, 13 The 
iiihiibii lilts all induii Rangoon, IS 
lb '■nt 111(1 mule b\ Biinim forces in 
\‘-im, 5"i — liiKmhiir 50 — In Chit- 
• igoiii:, 57-59 ithdraws troops 

for the dvtiine of the interior, GO 
toiitc n iici d jirojio'id, 05 Army 
diiMii lioiii Ju mendiiic, G5, GG 
Com 1 iitraii s atDonihew, C7 Great 
lo-s at Kamanit 71 Di«a(lo( lion of the 
'J'ahiiii' 73 .\handoiis the proMiiecs 
ol 'JV iiini 1 nil, 7 1 'Jkad i AVoon defeats 
the Aliidras troops it Kiklii, 77, 78 
Is belt! 11 It '1 haiitab nil, 80 Ojicra- 
f ions of iha Bindoola ncrainst Ran- 
goon, 81-85 Ariin dispel sed at Kokicn, 
b'G,87 Porecsdineni ut ofAsam, 89-92 
Retire fiobi ICachar before Gambhir 
Sing, 95, OC Drnen fiom Aiakan by 
Gemial Alomson, lOG-111 Talam 
cIiicG oflei to loin the BiitisIiMitli a 
force, 111) Armj at Don ibcn icpcis 
the attack of General Cotton, 122-124 
Dentil of Baiidoola and abandonment 
of DonnlicM, 127 Eiacuation of 
Piomc, 128 Pioposals to negotiate, 
129 Obstinacj' of the Court, 130 
Eiimitj of tlic Siamese against Aia, 
131 Army assembled at hliaday and 
Toiigho, 133 Sn A Cnnqibell’s offer 
of a conference accepted, 133, 134 
Tci ms of peace proposed by the Butish, 
135, 13G Rejected, 137 Bin mas le- 
new operations, 137 Repulse the 
Bntish atAA’’atigaon, 138, 139 Defeated 
and broken up at Piomc, 140-142 
Deserted by the Shans and falls back 
tohlelloon, 143 Treaty agreed to, 144 
Execution dclaj'cd, 145 Mclloon cap- 
tured, 14 G The court send a deputa- 

tion, 148 The last anny under Zay- 
yah-thiijair vanquished at Pagahm, 
148-150 Poiccs at Sitang dispersed by 
Colonel Pepper, 151 Pence concluded 
at Yandabo, 152 Court not icconciled 
to the reception of a Bntish resident, 
155 Settlement of western boundary, 
ibid, -note Form of government, 80, 
note 

Burmese AYai, unpromising eircumstances 
attending it, ix 9 Major Newton 
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a Bdmft farce ttBflcrsinpar poised si Doriabew 143, li3. Copts. 

M. Capt Joimstono disperses a largo Ucise and Cannon klTlod, 144. Sir A. 

force at Bbadraimr ? Iient,-C^ CampboU returns to Ttarawa and takes 

Bowen repolsed at DndhpatU, 37 S8 Donabew 146 140. AdroncoH to 

Their mode of warfare, Sfl Uodrca Prome, 128. Attempted negodatkm, 

for attacking Arm by the Irawadl, 43. 133 Banna force reennted, 131 

FofCts embarked, 44. Podtioo of Armistice, 133, 134 War renewed, 

Rangoon, 40, 47 Deaertkm of the 136, 137 Colonel JIDownD sop- 

Town, 48 Defi<icncy of supplies and ported by Major Eraiifl and Colonel 

c u nrgy a nee, 43 PositioDB f bfn op. Smith defeated at WatiOTon, 138 133 
50 51. T A»rrt JVJ TtWVmrd s Opera Colonel M DowaU said lient. Hankcn 

tioos In Atm , 60. lietu. Cci. iWs* killed, ibid, not®. General attack 

morement In TtTbHr , Ibid. Adranoe on Barmas, 140-143 British 
of tfaba Bandoola on Ramoo, 67 officers tilled, 1^ note. ^He Banna 

Defeat of Cape Noton ■ force, 63 force broken up, 143. EalHet at Mel 

Panic in Chittagong 60 CWaba loon, and the British adrance to 

aisl Negraiiroduced ^ M^jor Wahab Patsenagoh, 144 MeUooa captored, 

tod Brmadler MKlrea^Gl General 147 Battle of Pagahm, 148-160. 

Blr A Gampbell reicocLsdltres and takes Barr Colonel, defeat the klnbrattBS at 
a stockade, 61 UnsaccaHrfhl attack Kirti, tUL 333 140 
on Kentendine, 64, Poond deaerted, 

garrisoned hf tbe British, 66 CampboO, fiir Archibeld, appointed com 
Sickness in the Army 67 68. “Ilie mander In-chief of the forces In Burma, 

B urmes e plan to ban in the army hr. 45 (see Bnrroese War), 

checked C^pt killed, the town Canning, the Hooocirmble George, his 

of IXUa deacroyed, 60 Works obscmukiits In Parti ament cm the re- 

OQ the Lyne and at Eamamt sunmed newal of the Company’s charter tIL 

and oeenpled by General i lac bean, 634 OSA His Tndm pcdiey rilL SUS, 

CV 3. Syrlam the andcnl capital of SOS Appointed gorernor general, IX/ 

Fegn taken. Taroy and ilergnl A Appocntmeirt cancelled, A 
taken by lienl. CcAood iOVes, TA Carmine Capt^ hU misdon to A'ra. Is, 
Martaban and the district of Te by 18 Retnms fram Banroon wuhont 
IJet[t>Col. Godwin 7A Tbe stock rlsitbg the capital, 19 Political agent 
ades on the Ranjrooo rher far twenty with the army 46 
miles destroyed by Brigadier General Carey William, Baptist Mbriouary Us 
Fraser and a flolQla ooder Captain persertTUee, tIL 4 6 Appointed a 

Chads, A llie itadras lofintry under i'rofessor of the Collego of Fort 

licuL-Cok Scculh sod Major VTahab WBiiain, 47 

ausnpponed by Earopcans attack Ceykm, rhl, 8A Mlsrioo to the King of 
K Lla and are repnhod with loss, 77 Kandy 87 Unsoccessfnl, 89 Mr 
kfsjor ahab kUM fbkL Brigiulla’ Norths proposed treaty 90 Mata 

M'kresgh destroys the poft, 79 taal king Pi Mfjor Darie 

Mdjor I* Tans and Cnprata Chads take erncaates Kandy 9 A Glres up Mata 
ana destroy the fort of Thantabain, 80. samk Ibid. TheEnglhh mnrdeied, 9A 

Maha Bandoola takes eonunaod of tho Ferocity of the king 9A Goeroor 

Itanrus with large relnforcemeDts 81 Brownrigg deposes the king, 96. In 

dorrs anon the British lines, 8A Is serreetioo, 97 TnurqnllJity restored, 

driren back, 84 Maha TTdlwa 08 Admlnistrstlon reformed 93 

stttmgly eatrenched at Kokien rooted Chanda Uk officer of tho NU^ tQ. 
U General Campbell, end BrrgadieT 375, (see Uyderabed). IBs prodigal 
Cotl«i, 66-8 Other dirldoTts dis- hjr Till. 477 

lodged at Syriam and ThantabsJa Charanj or TtWt», hereditary bards, se- 
11 Tbe dlfficahy of obtaining coritJei few the pcrfomatice of coo- 

sappTtes and eonreyaace occasions tracts bi the West of lodk, tU. 49 
the sngnwtloB of other plans, 117 50 IIottVI saerlfico of lUd. Dote. 

Ohjccthrxs of Sir Thomas Monro, |18 Charmed men Id the Bouses army lx, 76 

\rrmit-croenu for the adraiKo to the CbatrasaJ, IlaU, his eleratlon, tIL 11 
intcriur 1 19 Major Sale lartds at Cape D im aees w d by lUngoah Khan, lA 
Negrals, fbU. Tbe Barmaa retreat IWiertd by the Peshwa Ba^ Rao, 13 

to Donalww IJO. Sir A Campbell Dhbkn ot the terrUoty at bis death, 

marrbes to Lyot and ihrongb Tharawa lUd. 

to kcfc l i r , lai OcDeral Cotton rc- Chcetoo,UsorlgIn,>in.l05 (ace Plndaris). 
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Ciiiin t’ uto i>uiri)> it( il i>\t( nviiui uf, 

«rr lu !•- IJI. In< ifu.iUltli; u ojHtI, 

' t'-l vi>\ (.1 oiHimi: It. 

tj*y 

t ! n,t K, tjn, „p, iipxti.Mi of Ahn no 

I*' lln'i h trouj''. \ti tjo I iriniii j 
ifi'l t I of ttu ir < oiiiint t, fJJ 
1' ifilmt 1 *"; to tilt’ iiiipiror \ni i. 

Inti rpovo 11 jld nil iir^ nl >,cjiil, 

7'* li't-r of oi tin '■nlnut vt't 
^ 'till It TiUio '-tiiiji irt t’lc Bntii-h 
tr >o[ I I' v.'7 

Ciii” 1 o'l,'. th'.'nt of, ri'ciniu n lwnl\ 
of nni in* troni ArtKnn, i\ l'» 

A' "n 11 Is o' tin liorin i*- on, (J 
n ini.i'iun of 1 '* llurinii 

Jiniir nm i nl Mrtou nt K inn>(>, Vi 
A'lrmrift'n inlnlnt nits i,o Jlnnins 
tni ill\ ritin il>ni 

L'li'Mi- inl'Otif, (i-i I /(.iiinnipn of Utrn- 
lilnnn ) 

Clio’tri tlu (lov 1^0 Known in Imlii 
from tlu’ nrlu*-! tmui;, \in ild A^- 
simu \ 111 \ fonn.'J'il Unjinlitv ofits 
ruiiocs in tin nnn\, J'i2 Jirmk-ont 
nt Ilosminlml, T5(i AppcnrK in the 
nnnii ■; on till lru.n<li, i\ m Grtatei 
fitnliti m the Unnnn 'inn\, ilml 

Chot i X ijriinr, it« }:‘'<^'firniilncnl imcttion, 
j\ 'IT 1 Condition of its ])oi)ul ttioii, 
'I'll It« )ni‘:i:o\crntncnt, m'i Oiit- 
hreuK oftlic KoIt.s,iliid Intcrpo'ntion 
of the Goicnitnent of 15cnpal, *130 
Dosimclion of the insurgents, 337 
Want o( interpreters, ,137 and note 

Christian missions, success of Roman Ca- 
thohe ^Missionaries in tlic south of India, 
an 471 Liitlierans, 47'j I’crsca erance 
of Mr Carca, 47 G Not permitted 
to rcmiuii at Cnlcuttn, the Baptist JIis- 
sioimrj Society’s iniinstcrs settle nt 
Seramporc, 477 Tolerated hj Lord 
'Wellesley, 478 Restneted Sir 
George Bnrloaa and Lord Minto, 
479 Their literary and educational 
eflorts cnconragcd,48l Episcopal es- 
tablishment of Calcutta, a iii 5G5 First 
Bishop consecrated, 3G6 His con- 
tracted pon cis,5C7 Character of Bishop 
Middleton, 508 Founds Bishops’ Col- 
lege near Calcutta, 5G9 Appointment 
of Chaplains of the Church of Scotland, 
570 ilissionary reinforcements, 571 
Their number and distnbution, 572 So- 
cieties for translating the Bible 573 
Obstacles to the conversion of the 
natiaes, 573 Eia'crsion to British 
residents, 574 Encouraged in the 
rmproa ement of native education, 576 
(See Schools ) Bishop Heber, ix 
234 Bishops James and Tnmer> 235 
Eemaiks on Bishop Heber’s Journal, 


ibnl noli Eiccii'-sion in the Commons 
nj'un additional Bishoprics, 515 "Mr 
O ConiullV uh)of turns against the crcc- 
linn of a dominant ilinnh in India, 
ibid Ap]itanlincnt ol Bishops to hla- 
dras and Jloinh'u ihid 
Clna^^ Northern, ihanctcr of the land- 
owiui-of, MU 132 'Irdmte for, rc- 
dieniid, 191 A retreat fur outlaws, 
i\ !12 Outlaws scircd, and quiet re 
stnUil, 113 

Cto'i, Colonil. residiMit nt Poona, sent to 
nsi his inllnciKC witli the disatkttcd 
oflitcrhUt Ih derail ul, mi 287 
Cothin, itsjmsiiion. Ml G TIic Rnjn signs 
a new treats, 20l Captain Blacker 
and Colonel Mnnro improic the rc- 
\enne of, dad Amount of tribute, 
dad noti’ 

Collet tors of re^ennc, powers of, i\ 257 
Jndiiial powers, 253 Special Com- 
missuiiurs ajiiiointcd to hear appeals 
from, 2 >9 

ConibermerL, Lord, Commander in Chief, 
iv 111 Orders ah uidonmcnt of Ani- 
kan, dad Commands the annj nt 
Bhnrt])ore, 192 

Coolies some account of, i\ 170 
Coorg, R n age ferocitj of its Rain, ix 349 
lie forbids intercourse wnth the British, 
350 Is deposed bj proclamation, 351 
The territory of, entered by Bntisli 
forces, .352 Colonel Lmdesaj occupies 
Mndimknirn, 353 Colonel Waugh 
nihnnccs to Rabatn, 354 Is repulsed 
at Bak, 355 Defeat ot Colonel Jack- 
son’s dctaclimcnt, 357 Simcnder of 
tlic Raja, 358 Bntish engagements 
on the annexation of, 359 
Cornw libs, hlarqnis, tributes of respect 
to Ills memorj’’, ni 148 
Coromandel, oi eastern coast of the pe- 
ninsula The Company’s possessions 
extended throughout, vu 7 
Craddock, Sir John, Commandcr-in-cluef 
at Madras, ni 127 Reforms the cos- 
tnme of the Sipalus, 128 Obstinately 
enforces a change of dress, 129 Is 
recalled, vii 145 

Cutch, principality and gnlph of, native 
disordcis in, mu. 99, 100 Promotes 
the disturbances in Kattiwar, 101 Re- 
duced by Colonel East, 102 i Anjar 
occupied by the British, ibid Finally 
ceded, 103 Treaty wnth the Rao of 
Bhuj, ibid Domestic disorders among 

the chiefs, 441 A Bntish division, 
under Sir W Keir, takes the fort of 
Bhnj, 443 The Rao deposed — a new 
treaty with the Jharejas, 444 Trans- 
actions on the borders, 445 Occupa- 
tion of Ixiona by Sindh troops, 44 5 The 
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•ggreiiion (Usowiwd, 446 InTaded 
by tiiereftnfw* in ShidL ix. 177 At 
tick on A^tr 178 Rdnforcanent* 
•ent trader GoIomI M Napier 179 
CttttadL, •onnw* of ditoontmt, rttL 138-7 
IntnaiTe Zemind«n, 158 Obetrqe- 
tkmiofjmdce, 139 Police, lUd. Ze- 
mind*n of KhnrtU, 140. Ri» of 
Jugbandhn, who itticki tbo polioe, to- 
pnbei tbe troop*, 141 T*ke* Jigan 
141. Ii defeated at Derendm, 
fWd In*argent» attack HpU— martial 
law pToelahnod, 143 General Martin 
dell reatore* tnuiqcdility ibid Aaeo- 
menu reduced, 144 Corruption and 
Dcgligeace of the public ftmctionariea^ 
14J5 Jagbaadbn peimotied, ibid Dl»- 
turbawa o^ by the Zemindar of Da 
raangbfld, ix 339 


Dokoitj, (fee robber*) rb 398 
Dayoroin, Zemindar of Hatnu, hi* force*, 
tUL 119 Beecffod, 131 Stand* a 
bombardnient, make* hi* ceape, flad. 
Take* refa« arllh Amir Kh^r, ijj 
Bubrtto and receiTc* a peniloeL Ibid. 
Debt of tb* Sort India ODfnpany ad 
Tiuitajjei of, TiL 486 Acccnjnt of Uf 
ao^maotatkiQ, 486-6 Bedoetioo ^ ix. 

DeUria, Ti«royot8ek*ndarJah,iiiada 

rneter and tbe eaufei of ditcoutent wftb 
tbe Brit bh oxioexlotL tIL s lATbreot 
ei>ed dlfnlatloa of aliiaoee, 39 Sir Q 

Barlow dctermlnea to force the Yltam to 
inaintahitberoni>e’doti.30 AmnneBt* 
oothljqtic«lon,30^L SekandarJah 
abcrthli conduct. Hi* ftToorite Uabl 

f at Ham ho*tlle to the Britkb, 
lahlpat Dam). Sa Ncjrotintlanf for a 
raeteoortoibominiiterMir Alam.3C 
Dice«c* tbe princet, Till 105. Tb© 
prtM Samram ami Mubarik nd 

J^Ia ream the Hoident I force, 106 

Art rtmoTcd to Ooiconda, lo Tbe 
rtfonorf nbndlary force ot 476. 
Tiik« the ^ of Now., jMi Itopro- 
^Ideoce of the miaLitcr 477 TSa 
Rodent, Hr Dn^oeU anibcrlfcd to 
1." Ila iBVnretioo*, iUd. 
nefomu of fair Charier ilctculfe, 4 9 
Connjcrortkra of Chamln IjoJ 43a FI 

«®l“r™'*wniUof 4M Debt, 
^ ra Pidrw and Comr^nr 491 note, 
hartra^-dowb, on Us aw ion. 
^ermtne^ to manage hi own affair* 
3m. The Nfiam winctiotu the an. 
joimment of orbitnuofi to mJmrt tbo 

fWra oflalmcrand Corapanr 393. 
DelH 110" of repre-enuth c of the dr 
nanr of Tlmnr \il 9 Shth Alcro 
died December 1806,30 ShohAlbar 
theaecond, mcceede^ }0 ui* third 


■on, lUnm Jebonglr abotit tp be hi 
Twted with the hoooora of hdr-ap- 
P*mnt 93, Oppoaod by the Britiih 
Bealdent, fbld. Tbe prince U aent 
p«l»oner to Allahabad 93 Stipend 
of. Increased by Lord Ulnto, 9A 
Acconirt of grairt to, obeerratiouj, 
ibid note. Bupremocy of renonneed 
by the Nawob of Onde, Tui. 604 En 
deeTtrar* to obtain an tncreaio of the 

Britioh penilon lx, 91A Depirtea 
Kamohnn Boy to the king England, 
366 The proceeding reoented br the 
Qowemor General, 367 
Dhar otate of. tnken under Bridtb pro- 
toclion, Titl 40S Diitnrbed by an 
Inroad of the 'Rhn«, ix, 413, By 
TJchetSii4(*ipreteniionj,414 Padlled 
by Brillib inten ontion 416 
Dhokol Sing heir of Bhim Sing Eaja of 
Jodhpur Tii. 84. Protected by the 
IWa of Bikaner take* re/nge in the 
BHtbb torritorio*, 91. 8©o Bayatthan, 
Doob, the, pci*itk« of itj Talukdari, tIIL 
119 E"^ of their conttunacy 130 

Thelrrtainetlon by fotta, 181 131 
Oowlnt Bing of Udaypor ccdlecti 0 
Kww, lx, 434. Compelled to wilre hii 
a pauriiion allowed biTn, 434- 

Dtt^ Sal uiurp* the I^Jajhip of Bburt 
poce, ix 134. Beo BbuTtpore, ha cap- 

tnro, 903. 

Dutch the, 00 rcatorailcrn of their Kdtle- 
raenta, rtanme their oxcIuiIto poUery 
46 Eeaume their npremnoy fn 
the Eojtcrn Archipelago, 458-460 
Dutch SettlomanU. Boojod* for cop- 
ing them, Yfl. 343. Attack of 
^boyn^ 344 Bumndered. Tbe 
Conunandant tried and rfiot by General 
Doendeb, 346 Attack of Band* and 
>nr^dertoC*T>t*inCole,347 Attack 

o^emate, and BUTunder to Captain 
TW.cr 348 Sir Edward Peliew 
bnr^ ^ ihipa on 1 dtatrori the fort 
of 353 Jara rcbilorced and 

Dnraddi appointed QoTernor 

Oen, Janaenaarrire* with more 

Brltlih forcea land at Chll 
*Wi— occupy the dtr 354 Take 

P^Wteroeden, M6 Adi.^ 
Arrongonenuforaa 
ridu^u^®*. Colonel 

Adrance of 

3foelc^ Iiifcd, 3C0 The Daieh re 
*° Cberiboo 

Ml IWtct fnnn Hi btt prHlikm by 
Serrendrr^ 

JaTo, 364 Dutch lleddemi at Pa 
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1< ' ilniii iiMir.li r- il 1'\ ilti' ^iill ui, ir.i, 

-\<h i!it I' ( I(» l!i(’( r)i (lie o{ I ti- 

,i1)\ :!i( I nt.'i lu'-tdutl 

ti’ ll)' Dull ’i '»T<' 

I 1 C’l'liv r! Ill tij>' r ifimiv jii Ciittli, 
' III l«i2 in ( H nnmi'U I Ui \ 

I Ii ill 1 ,‘'ir (?i .i.jn IJ-nl/m, 

« nil r-(,< lu 1 i1 \ii lor Diriti^i- 
IIK 'of till ] in uir> 1 . Ill Iinin l(i7 
III In iirliiin ni of lilt iiiiliinn iNjuim^ 
I’lil '■]* I iM , HI'' I’dliln nl mcuc 
'■'» ni 1 1 4 to i> I uni \rv « M'n nrn >• loo 
111 iliii null 111 rill' nil' «>) inim i tni 
till In un no (»n nt iliininiitiiiii of 
ixit inliHiri' I i1m ■( il !i\ J^ir (I Ilirlow, 
llo 111 Di no inn on tin «>\j>cili- 
nir\ of tin I\ini:'>- tnini-Urii Invin;: tin 
rlin f )• itr-iinui 1 >1 l-onl "Miiito Go- 
mor-(ji'i 1 ril Ii\ ronijiniiiii-e fori »iril 
1 itnKnlili I'l'i Arr.iii^iincnt of ilu 
]iiiri>niOi I'r, Loniiniiti.c <if tlit 
lloii*^! ol { oininoiic iiKjiiirt' into its 
nfi UP', D( I n. istii \ niin; of its im. 
jHirt ti nil lfiO ‘soil non flio t \jinlsioii 
of tlip IliiOli from iTinn, ninl tib iinloii- 
tiuiitoftln islionl to tlic iintt\t«, IfiS, 
(see .1 n 1 ) A •Jiiriiltisof loc ll rcNtimc 
cibt vim (1 lit till' (lost of J.oril Minto’s 
ndtmnistr itmn in linlin, 4^*4 lliston of 
tlie Iiidnn (kilt, lfe'i-0 Of its pirtm! 
tnn«fcr to 1 tirojip, 1S7-8 Bnlnncc of 
‘iiiqilmi rcmitteil in fivor of India, 4S9 
Account of Iinllion, note, ilnd Louik 
from tlic Gmermncnt, 494 5 Sale of 
apjiomtmciiti:, 495 Iincstigatcd bj 
the House of Commons, 49C Ilcncwnl 
of their Charter, 497 Views of the 
Directors — of the minister, 499-500 
Lord McImIIc intimates a determina- 
tion to open the trade, 501, 502 
Petition for a renew al of the Charter, 
503 Counter Petitions, 504 Preten- 
sions of the out-ports, 50G Objections 
of the Companj , 507-8 Petition for the 
renew al of the prn ilegcs, nndrepajnnent 
of their debt, 509 Heard liy both 
Houses of Purlmnient on the question 
of their c\cln6nc trade, 510-30 Kc- 
solution passed by the Commons, 531- 
540 Discussions on the bill, 547 In 
the House of Lords 556-5G9 Adtan- 
tnges and disadinntages of the new 
Charter, 570-3 Keflections on the 
rise of the Indian Empire, 574-5 Com- 
parative statements of the amount of 
then trade, 577, note Earl iRIoira, 
Governoi-Gcneral, financial pressure, 

1 1 ll 3 Accepts a loan from the Nabob 
of Oude, 111 A second loan, 
116 Loid Amhei-st, Goveinor-Gone- 
ral, 1 ^ 4 Loan to, from the Bai, 
Eegent of Gwahor, 213 Loans from 


Niiinc powers, 233 Increase of finan- 

I ml bunk ns 23 1 Comjnratn c financial 
SI itemcnt. lS27-‘28, 231 Imrd Wm 
Ik III nil k,Go\cnK)r-Gcncrnl,ddiciencj 
of the ptibln reiemic, 241 Kcdiiecs 
the t\ini ]n\ of the ofliccrs of the 
anii\,2l2 Uctenue required hj, on 
me mint of territorial admmistration, 
248 Aitemjits of, to reduce the 
intircst of till ir delit to four jier cent, 
111 Surjilns rcionuc obtained bj. 

313 Stiitoinciit of (he rcicnuc, and 

( Imrgi s 111 idc to Parh imciit, 314 Dis- 
( iissiojison Henc'wal of the Charter, 477 
Lmcss of charge from 1814-15 to 
ls2's-1829 on terntonal account, 490 
lb ports of tcrnloriiil funds and csti- 
mntis notes t90-2 Commercial jin- 
Mkges of, ahohshed, 189 Sccabohtion 
Mimsional jilnii of hqnnhition, 500 
btiK k of, 72 Proposition of the Court 
of Directors, 501-2 Guarantee fund, 
50^* I’ledgc of the Goiemmcnt, 
509 Dificriiiccs witli the Board of 
(’ontiol, ihid Asof-ad-Dowla and 
James Hodges’ debts, 513 17 Bensons 
for the interposition of the Company 
between the ndministintion of England 
and Imliii, 524-5 See Parlmmcntnry 
influence Propositions for the new 
Charter, 52G Additions to the Snpicmc 
Council, 528 Bishops to Jladras and 
Bomhn^ , 529 The Goi crnor-Gcncrnl to 
control alike all tiie Presidencies, 91 
Natnes not to be disabled from holding 
oflitc on iicconiit of birth or religion, 
529 Free access ofEuropcans to the old 
possessions, 531 Assimilation of the sj s- 
tem of Iiw, 632 Term of the Charter, 
20 j ears, 540 Court of Directors enabled 
to make changes in the distnhution of 
the Presidencies, 541 Tw'o chap- 
lains m each Presidency to he of 
the Church of Scotland, 547 Objec- 
tions of the Court of, to certain clauses 
of the Bill, 549 The Govemoi- 
Gcncinl (sanctioned by the Court ot 
Directors} to be enabled to grant 
money for die pnrposes of instruction 
and public worship to any Christian 
sect, 552 Observations on the new 
Bill, addiessed to the Court of Pro- 
pnetors, 554 Bdl passed, remarks 
on it, 558 The legislature ill calcu- 
lated to take correct views of India 
affairs, 562 Necessity of maintain- 
ing the authority of a Comt of Di- 
lectors, 563 

Education, viii 576 See Schools 
Elphinstone, Honble Monntstunrt His 
mission to Kabul, vii 208 Pioceed- 
lugs as Resident at Poona, on the 
murder of Gangadhar Sastri, vuii 157 
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Aitd for mp pre j rion of Trimbak, S17 
bj the Feihira, XS Joint 
thw troop* at KirU, Ibid. Proclainia 
the Baja of Satara, 309 LegulatlTe 
fanpcorementt by u Qoreniar of Bom 
bay ix. 333 DuciuiluTu with the 
Qaekwar 403. 

Fatteh Arab offlccr minuter 

In Cnteh, rilL W 

Fattah Sicg, TT<tTit«t.>i- o/ the Qaekwar 
mL 101. HB death, 469 

Fircapor Nawab ofi hli deration, li 
183 <Yn tha to, 

ol Bhams'nd-dm, 36B. The Biitiih 
CoDuniHioneT oKaatlnated, 369 Ho 
Nawnb conrleied and banned. Ibid. 

Fraser CdtnmlMkTDer at DelhL His 
moceodinga irritato the Kawab of 
liioxpnr kc. 36S. Is annMinated, 
369 

Freoch, the. Treaty of with Penla, rfi 230. 
Actirity of the embaw ^ 331 
Baerlflce of Fenla to ftnnU. 22S., 
The an ecn of thar cmlsen In the 
Indian seas, S23, 333 Beauted by 
the Company s tmderi, ibid. Ad 
Llnois beaten off by Captain 
Dance, 523. They c*pn»e aeTeml 
regular Indlanwo, 311. Sl Paal on the 
isUndofBottrboo taken by aarpriae,337 
Qeeerml Des Bnulys UUt hmtaelA SS8. 
Colocelttii bnaaone enmndert Dotu boa 
to the British, 331. Tber destroy the 
BUittS, Kereide, and Magidesoe at 
Qrami l*0Tt,333*6 TaketMlpblgeoia, 
336 lUocLade Bonrboa Take the 
Afrieaioe, and abandon her 33* Lom 
I^\ eniifandherpTt 2 e the Ceylon, ibid. 
General Deeaen aomoden the btoii 
ritlns to General Abererombie, 343. 
hapoleoa reinfarees the Dntch in Jara, 
3.>a. 

Qaekwar llahrotta chief of Qozoat, rU. 

41 (see Goserot). 

Oaalihlr Bing (see Alaalpor). 
Qanpadhsr ikutii, the resident a assistant 
at Ooroda, UL 103. Sent as oegocla* 
tor to IVjorm ander Britbb sanction 
131 Tampered whhbrthelVihwa, 143. 
Ueclioes ■ marriage aJIUnce, IM. Is 
a<>a«^lTUted, 133 13G. Thearmtaod 
delJieiy of Trimluk at an acccaaury to 
the mnnlcT reqalred by the Goremor 
Oeneral, 138. 

Gardner lion, itr., mident at Khat 
manda, >in. 3. 

Gardner Colocel, operations in 'Nepal, 
Tin 33. 36 

Qhsfnr Khan, coofalerate of Amir Khan, 
rULSIi lib loads confirmed to him 


in the treaty with Eolkar 383 
Friendly intcrroitlon of the British 
after his death, bt. 39 1 

Qokla Bapo, general of the Hsbrnttss, 
Tlfi. 233 Loeet the battle of Eliki, 
333-241 Anticipates the desertion of 
the Sipabii, S41, note. Fights the 
battle of Ajhtl, 3ia Slain, 311 Eb 
histoTT and character 312. Generoos 
britariofir of hii family towards the 
Peahwa, 361 

Qhiul-ad-diii Hyder Kawab of Onde, 
tUL 109 (see (5ude) Made King 501. 
His Interriew with Lord Amherst, ix. 
20* Hb character 308 

Qibba, Colooel, dlspersea the rerolted 
troops near SeringapotaTD, tB. 386 
(Commands a colonin at tl» storm of 
CorneHj in Jam. 339 

QIDeBpla, lienL Colonel, embarks for 
Jara, rh. 33a Ocenpiea Balaria, 
333 Leads the assault on (Tomells, 
336. Taken two redonbti, 339 For 
SQM and dlspersea the Dntch army 
36L The sncccM of the co,nqnest dne 
tohlsprompdtnde,S63 Taira Yodh 
yakarta by assaolt, 363 Dethrones 
the SnUao of Faleinbasg, 36 Oww 
mauds a dJhrbion in Kep^ tBL SI 
Killed at the attack of fralinga, 36 
iTta character 80 

(Km, In poaKJglon of the Potogneae, 
TiL 7 Partly nnder the protecucct of 
British troopa, 818 

Qonda. a nppceed origiail tribe, tUL 
373,8 8. 

Gopal Bing makes nbinbriem In the 
district of Eotra, tB 178 Bedrestothe 
hnb and delays the paoflearion of 
the e omi try 179 DerostatES Fanna 
and Tlroha, 16a Bcpnlra Captain 
WDjob, ISO. Again idlli upon Ti- 
roha, entrenehe# at Jhargerh, 181 
Snrprised hr Colonel WUson, 182. 
Booted by Colonel Brown at KJlieil, 
Ibid. At ^6 Dowanl Faa, 183 
Dr Capt. WUson at Kihlrgaon, iUd. 
Fllcato Sagar makes terms and settles 
at Panwv% 184 

Qorkha, tribe of ^lB. 5 (see NepalX 

Goierncas -General, (see East InaCom 

P“yX 

Ooriod (Chandra, Rj^ of Kachar lx. 30 
Becks asklstance frm the Bormese, 30 
Is re-establbbed by the British, 31 Jm 
mardcred, 324 

Grant, Sir John, monber of the npreoM 
Oomt at Bcmb^ lx. 28a ISrtitkpiis 
the Priry Conned In the case of Jloro 
BaghiBath. 281. lanes attachment 
attest the giiardlaQ,whkh being re- 
ritcd closes the court, 383 Ills 
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njiimnn of ( 1)0 intommu of tlicclmrtcr, 

-‘'■I, (••II’ iTuilu itiifi) 

(tm-iT- jn u-'Hhh rs 'n> J<lfl 

I it'i'iui Imin i\ . ITi- f'ltdoil 

*>i) thi 1' iriJi r*- of lriH\|)iir, no 
A'^ni,' til pw Inl'uti lU. l’n<onn 
nnin of lOiiK t,n, 1 H. 

Orvit'illo l^'fil. Ml w of ilu' jwt'-iiion of 
(tji it Unnin 1)1 ISI"!, Ml (fiT On 
th< iMfiimilv of ihi ( ro\M), ’ifil On 
till nniltiituoiM < Inr It tor tif inonlintit 
iiitl ‘i.niu'^tii 'ifri On tlu' ii|i|ii)int- 
iiu lit of ntiM nml rmli'i--, 'ififi On 
ixtiiittnin t < frotn Imlin, 'iC7 On fni' 
triili’, i! ul Hi-jprii'-i «tf llictmoiiml 
J'l 1) of \\ i'lli''li'% 'v ColK^iitc 

I'l'-titiitioii, rifii 

Oinru, Aiiiuiil K \o, tlio Ciu 1 wnr. Ins 
cliirntir, Ml 11 Di-tiirinnct <i occa* 
•-lonrtl In Kunlioji 12 lo. li Knniioji 
(Irnin ont In n fnrt'’ iimlcr Maior 
lliilniri. 12 M nor Wnlkir rv-nknt 
in'l Ik loji Ajijm ouiifiniiid n*- jinnu’ 
nii’ioti.r, 12 Coiifii'-ioii of tin finauMS 
•11 ConfiilciKC jtl n (.d in, and < rtdit of 
the IJniieli rc'-itUiii at, It, note, 11 
Lninnlition of iirnars ntid linancinl 
nmtif.( HK'iiti; cfTtctid In Imn, 4-1 
OjijKisition of the Amh };im'-on of 
Itaroda, reduced h^ Ctd 'Woodin/jton, 
45 Olictrnctioni; to the n “tidcnt *, plans 
of reform, IG A^'-i'^tcd hj G inpadhnr 
Sa«tn, 4G Sir Georpe Barlow’s rc,nsonB 
for thedeparturo from his policy of non- 
interference m the ease of, -17 Em- 
plo} ment ofn militnr\ detachment m the 
collection of rcicnnc, 47 Circumittnn- 
ccs tint required it, 4 8 Securities for the 
pajment of the trihutc pl^cu to Jliqor 
■\Ynlkcr at Gotu, 49 The diicfs at the 
sea-ports ntsent to the residence of a 
commercial apent and to renounce 
pirac}, 51 Capture of the fort of Kan- 
dornn, 51 Colonel Walker prc^ ads on 
the chiefs to sipn an engapement to sup- 
press infanticide, 52, 53 Administration 
of, remodelled, 54 Improieracut of 
the reienue, satisfactory results of the 
British connection, 55 Compromise 
of the Peshwa’s claims on, viii 222 
Proposed rcMSion of Bntish engape- 
ments, 223-401 Augmentation of the 
Subsidiary force and the Bntish subsidy, 
402 New engagements on the acces- 
sion of Syaji, 471 Disturbance of 
Shamsliir Khan, 473 Disturbance in 
Okamandal, 473 Dworaka and Bate, 
reduced by Colonel Stanhope, 474-5 
Disputes with Syaji, ix. 402 Lands 
farmed to bankers at Baroda,403 Dis- 
putes with the resident at, regardmg 
his guarantees, 404 The Gaekwar seeks 


to ohimii mniici on hcficr terms, 405 
ln‘'ulis ^Ir M illiam'5, lOG Sequestra 
(ion of ternfori mid iiinniigcmcnt 
iicMpnod to Vital Ban, 407 Airango- 
mcnt-.cnic(ul hj llicEarlofClmc,408 
GmiiMir its ptojilc tiirhnlciit. the Eaia 
impn>.oncd,nndlhc troubles of Ciittaclv, 

Mil 115 

Gwalior, Court of Simlhm (sec Sindhia) 
'Jfm rcpciici of dciohts on Bawa 
Bai, i\ 21*2 Adimiccs a loan to the 
Libt India Compani, 213 

Ilnkim IMilidi Ah Khan, mimsfcr of 
Oude, Mil 111, note Bcmoicd at the 
risnhnt’s supptstion, ihid Bccalkd 

1»\ Na'-ir-ml-dm, i\ 372 His ad- 

imnistniiion hcncficial, 373 Hisnica- 
*.m-cs ohstniitcd, he applies to the 
re-uknt for support, 374 IIis dismis- 
sal, 373 

H in inn, dinnet of, dcsenhed, mi 191 
Gtorpe Thomas disjiossc-scd In Gen 
I’liron, 102 Picdalor> sjnnt of its 
tribes. 103 The Milage of Bliawaiii 
ntlaekod In Colonel Bill, 194 
Hasti Dal Cliimtni, ol Duti, takes Capt 
Htarsa},!!!! 54 Is killed, 55 
Hastings, Marquis of, mi 4, (see Moira) 
Hehci, Bishop, death of, i\ 234 
Himalaya, mountain range, first ap- 
liroaclicd, MU 41 

Hindu law of luhcntancc modified, ix 
27G 

Ilimliistan, important addition to the 
British dominions in 1805, am 8 
IIislop, Sir Thomas, commands the army 
of the Dekhm, Mil 231 Defeats the 
forces of Holkar at Mahidpur, 285 
Summons the Kiladar of Talner, 330 
The gamson put to the sword and 
the Kiladar hung, 332 Ammad- 
A’crsions and apology, 333 335 Ee- 
linquishcs his command, 337 
Holkar, Jesavant Eao, protects Mahipat 
Earn, vii 35 Mistakes the motives of 
the Bntish in restonng to him such 
cxtensiae temtoncs, 69 Makes new 
claims and urges the Mahratta pnnees 
to prepare for another conflict, 70 
Leaues contnbutions in the Panjaub, 
and from the Eajas of Jaypur and 
Bundi, and the Eegent of Kota, 71 
Withdraw's to Kampura-Bnmpura, 72 
Yields to indulgence, 72 Sketch of bis 
life, 72 Singular fate of bis nephew, 
Kandi Eao, 73 Of his uncle, Kasi 
Bao Their deaths imputed to him, 

74 His derangement and death, 75 
Disturbances dunng this penod, 76 
(See Jfalwa ) Mahipat Eao declared 
sovcieign by a party m Knndcsh, 75 
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Make* locnnloiii la the territorle* of 
Pocroa and H/dernbad^ 7fl. Rooted 
^ Colonel WtUooe ind Lle*iten*nt 
CJoloiKii Doreton 76. 

Holkor cooit of, domefUfi termiertion* 
at, tuL 171 duoactar of Tnlaal 
Bnl. 17S Murder of the minkWr 
Baloram Seth, 172 TuU*i Bol atUckj 
the mntliKnu troop* tt Gongranr Rnd 
Retlm with the yocng R^ to ADote, 
1 3 Admit! Tantla Jog to the ad 
mlnJitrBtion, decline* the oadrtance at 
Amrr KTiwn itdd IWen her dUpotea 
toZollm Bing of Kota, 174 Doobtfol 
of the projecti of the Pahwa — aeeka 
to conelade a treaty with the Dntah, 
XSS Talaai Bal eohcit* OMUtcnce, 
1S3. The milltaTT leaden cocmtcract 
her Intantloni, iold. Mordcr her 
394 Prepare to encounter the Britleh, 
Ibid Defeated at Mahidpar yoOng 
llolkar'i beharlonr at tbeMttIe,3S9 
Carried to Allote, IblcL KcaarU Dal re- 
gent, appoint* Tanda Jog mbikter 487 
The treaty of Mnndkwnr concluded 
by Sir J Malcolm, 368, The BeU 
dependent on the DrltUh 389 Tide 
oftheytnng Raja dlapoted, tUL 407 
Benda an earoy to ccmptliDent the 
Gorenwr General at Agfa, ix 109 
HU character and dea^ Lx. 409 
AeeetdoQ of Dari Dolhnf iz. 411 
b cttorted to Indore by a Britlah 
officer 412. 

Hyderabad, eoort of the NUam, atote of 
tn.37A Sea DoLbln 


India, poQdcal condidem of. at the eatab- 
luhTPCPt of the prcdomloaoco of DruJab 
po wer tU. I 19 Ocneral dcKrlptlon 
of the oatiTO porren, 30. Cloima of 
weaker ftotcfl to protection, 93. Im 
policy of non Interference, 94 ts 181 
ileniU fa ocraUe to BHlidi awend 
ancy U. 105 The principle of fixed 
axae'xnMnti ami quit rents In lien of 
other toodca of coIlcctlDg re^cooe, 
annouced on the annexation of CtU 
tack, 113 bee Rerenoa. Police 
RepTtlatkn 113. See roDce. Rnart 
menis reUtJni; to Cooru fJndlcattuT 
11& See JmilcatTrre. Meeting of 
mtlre troops and ma^jcre f F nropeans 
at ^ llorc tic SeeNcIlore. Canned 
ly Lruerferenec » tb relffflonamatlen — 
irat political, 1 6 Slow amelkiraiion 
of tlte condition of the pjople avribed 
to dcfcTtUe iTUms f Jcullcatnre and 
Rc^en13e 38t P^e^aJenceof^oUJet^e*, 
396- Dcrxilre police 39C-401 Na 
tite co-oT>rrallon foand ladiipcniaUe 
401 7 DepI /raUfl coodUloo of Cen 


tral, prericnn to the Plndan war Till, 
181 9 Dliaffeetkin preralent In 1834 
ti. 164, Ifii, IntonectionaTy more- 
menta, 167 liability of| to disturb- 
ance by Tefractory tbiaU, I 9 Snrpln* 
rerocme required In England, 348 
The Editem dependendea, 249 Pro- 
tection of the opium monopoly 249 
454 Title* to rent free landa Inrertl 
gated, 355*0 A combinadem of Jndldal 
and fijeol dndes oonrenient in the pre- 
aent atftte c<S61. Begnlatkms 
ing the law of Inhaitanco, 376, 377 
EnadmenU to bar ita operation, ibid 
note. Measorea for the extirpation of 
tbo Thug* 397 304 Rolaudon of 
the oxemae of BritUh tnpremooy in, 
364. Dlfficnlde* of a re*tnctad policy 
lo, 365 InconalfteDclea prodoo^ by 
European polltlca, 366, 303 Neceedtr 
of fntar&mce, 4^ Beneficial effect* 
of the CT,eraje of a predominating 
power 473 Procress of tranonilllty 
and impTorement m the mocal con 
dldoQ ofl 663 DIoadTantagea of the 
OoTenunecit of, 666 CompenaaBcm 
afforded to, 667 

Irmwftdi rirer ii. 4A 

Tahunnarar fort restored to the Nawab of 
Bhop^ TiiL 411 

JagatSIng RalaofJarpor SeoJaypur 

Jagbandhn, TUrhthI of Ri^of l^or 
ana, altacka tho police TiiL 141 Take* 
rcArip In Qnmanr 143. Re ed Tea a 
pennon, 145 

Jotprincea, aome Bceonntcd^TlL 98 Rq)a 
or Bhmlpore, 99 Rann of Gi^nl, 69 
Treaty with him annoDed, 100 Dhol 
poT granted to him Ibid MUtoke 
about hi* position with Blndhla, lUd. 

Jara, conquest of tII 353-63. The Boltan 
of rodhrakaita taken, 365. Impcore- 
raent* In the colony 366 70, Ihior^ 
to the Dutch, 309 GoT cm mept of by 
Bir Tbomai Rafflea, 363 70 note. 

JarpuT capital of Dhnndhar origin of 
the principality tC 83, Fcndi of tbo 
Raja Jagat Bing 83-6 Unjnitly 
downed by Sir George Barlow 86, 8 
88 Protracted ncgwlatlofia with the 
Dritlib, Tin. 437 8 Onnooltlon of tbo 
Thakora to the Dritlih terma, 4*9 
Settlement of the aneceuloQ on Ute 
death of Jagat Bing 430 Mj^jor 
Stewart wnt as Reddent Ibid. Di wn 
alon<, 431 See Bhyri Sal and Jbota 
Ram. 

JenUns Mr Resident at bagpor Till 
263 See Nagpur 

JesTclmer priocipaUty aJlIanco of till 
436. The Maldotes o<^ Infest DhUoocr 
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The Raja djnng is succeeded hj Gaj 
Sing, 437 Is embroiled mth Ba- 
ba walpur, IX 471 

Jhalaivnr, pnncipabty, its partition from 
Kota, IX 422 See Kota. 

Jliota Ram, fai onrite of the Rani of Jay- 
pur, "n in 431 Influence of and party, 
ix 452 Successful intngue of, 452 Ef- 
fects the remoA’al of the Ran al and the 
restoration of his party, 453-457 Re- 
turns to power, 459 His measures 
against the Raja of Khaitn and Blijoa 
Sal, 460 His accusations inrcstigated 
bj Captam Spiers and proi ed un- 
founded, 461 Expostulates at Ajmere, 
against the attack on the bhekhaw atis 
and the occupation of the Salt lake, 463 
His motn cs suspected — he professes a 
nish to resign lus power to tlic Biitish, 

464 Charged mth Ini mg accelerated 
the death of the Raja — resigns office, 

465 Is sent to Dcosar The murder 
of Mr Blake being traced to his par- 
tisans, he IS condemned to death, 469 
His sentence commuted to imprison- 
ment, ibid 

Jodhpur, capital of Manvai, Instorj of 
Its Rajas, ni 81 Quarrels of the 
Raja, JilaiiSing, 83 85 Abdication 
of Man Sing, 1111 179 Contiacts 

alhaiicc yitli the Biiti'-h, 431 ^lan 
Sing icsiimcs the ’‘goicrnmcnt, 432 
Biitisb intcrjiosition, ix 439-440 Ar- 
1 ingemcnt i\ith the Tliakurs, 440 
Jlheniara Mcldcd to Britisli siiperm- 
tcndcncc, 441 Thrcatcucd bi Dliokal 
Sing, 442 boluits British jirotcction, 
443 Discriminating instructions of 
Biitish agent at, 444 Dciotion of 
Man Sing to the Jogis, 447 Lncoii- 
lagcs border depred itions and 'Iitlfcis 
the Kliocis. 448 Refuses to appre- 
hend 'I lings and other mail fu tors, 
14n Is imnnidatcd h% a'-senihlagc of 
Biiti^h foue 450 Tt iins acceded to 
In tin R na ibid and iioie 

diidicaturc sepiritc Court- e-t ibh-hi d, 
■sn 115 CoinidcMnn of the cxi ting 
si-tein of, .3'*5 Hindu iintitutioiis 
ndiantiire- of, 3^^ Arb iratioi •- nr 

ruuln\ate, oS't kllbire-' ell elll- of ] 

tlu mu Couit- 30(1 Diln- C'U I 
Ol«ji,etion- to Name Im'^i- >'*d j 
Re i-oi - f r t inplio mg thi in ” "'M < 
Ntice-m lor ‘•e]> it 'Miig ensl.ind 5 •\ I < 
Col r I I 'ii'hu 11 1 1 ' <> N 1 ’ 1 • 

.1ud..i- 1 11 'n't -U‘ — -1 '•< ' 1 ■ '■ 

i! I -v - I n <>i >11 ri >f be »> > I' , It 
t .'itrM! ’ 1 > .14 — 1» ■ ’ ' ' 

It iit’.ji 1' Ik-)-' ' 

• ' , , . ‘ 1’ 1 e ' 1 t. * ”5* 

. 1 ", I - R., ’ It ' c' 


by the Court of Directors, i\ 226 
Objections to the introduction of tlio 
new regulations in Bengal, 227, 228 
Review of tbe progress made tomrds 
an amclioraticii of the sjEtems m 
Bengal betneen 1814 1826,* 225, 229 
— In Madras, 229-230 Aiixilnrj 
Courts of, instituted at Mndris, 230 
Trial bj Jim introduced, ibid Code 
of regulations siipciscdmg prcMoiis 
enactments, mtiodiiccd at Boinbn, 
232 Merits of the code, 233 Judicial 
functions exercised bj collectors of 
retenne, 259, 260 Incffincnct of 
the proimcnl Coin-ts of, 260 bietcm 
remodelled b\ LoidlY Beiitinck, 261, 
204 Eniopean function lucs alone 
lotalh imdcipintc to the i.ants of the 
coiintrj , 203 Appointment of Siiddcr 
Amins, 204 Second biuldci Com t, at 
Allahabad, 205 Regulations of Com 1 -, 
at Madras, 277 md note — At Bom 
l)a>, 278, note rstabli-lmicnt of 

Supreme Court at Boinbji 270 — I n- 
dc nonrs to extend tlic iiin-diction of 
flic Court, 280 — IViit of JIahca« Cor- 
pus forMoro R igmintli, 281 — Ilc-uttil 
under s inction ol the Goicriimcnt, 2si 
Persistence of bir Jolm Grant, ibid 
283 bir Jolm Grint clo'cs tlu Cotiit, 
ibid Snpicine Court of Boiiilm 
chums the ])Oucr of the Court of King >3 
Bench, 284, 285 lyiinitilion of ilic 
poucr of the bnj'rcme Conn m liidn, 
286,287 J^ijmlar fee ling- on fh* d. - 
cision on bir .lolin Grint s pduioi’, 
2S8 and note Niic^-ili of n Jy* go-’a- 
tne Council, 2^0 — Ihopoiid (oiujo 
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Kbyro-lran, ffoigrmat in Chlttigong 
nuJcea an ittaok on Aratin, ix. IB 
Bee Arakan 

•RTiTrfda, Raja a descendant of the 
King! of Cm*«, TtiL 140 BeoCnttaek. 
Infmrectktt in, 141 

Ekhm^ the iihmd cit occupied, tHI 451 
Ii dalmed bj Fenla and eTacaated, 
465. 

Tnftnr dliCriet, difpoted sacooMdon to lu 
fief) lx. 171 173 lofoirectlon of Ita 
gsiriaon 178 B an en d er of tho in- 

mg e uu , 17* 

Kolapor the Raja at, dahna the dictrld 
of Eigml, lx- 176, A farce under 
CoIon^Welih deapctdiod agalnat him, 
176. Uakea a new treaty l?7 
Eoli;a,trfbeo{;ir4. fSee ftajnbhaJcmrand 
Chota Nagpttr ) Blazightar of, ix. 337 
Ko interpreter for their langna^ lUA 
Kookan, laxity of the Natlte Gorera- 
roent, tUL 44fL SirW G E^etr occoplea 
Niud, and Komu Ralrl, 447 These 
fbrti and the line of coast coded to the 
Bilti«h,448 Treaty with Eolaba, 449 
Kcta, a dlThioo. of BjjaTnd, rlU 96 
See tUUnhfUL 

Eoogal Kalk. PoUzir of TendtcrL lx. 
354 Defigaii Cohmel Woogh at Bok, 
356. 

Knmtri, prinecai of Udaypor 
story oC Tli 39 f* poisoned with 
her own eotuent, 9S ana note. 
Eshetmpatl EaraTir Ha)a of Ktdapm- 
ix. 17A 

Iadbabo,iirio«ofCatch,mardered tUL 
4*1 Sm Catch. 

Ia rerocise, the Freach oarlgator dis- 
corrry of the place of his tUipvreck, 
lx. 235 

Latter Captain, eomfflonds a narire 
corps in hepal, tUL H Ills opera 

tVtas, At. 

I^odtrdale I/on1 nomlnateil Ooromor 
Oenerml by the Kings mhiUter. tIL 
148 This apf o lnttoe n t oppoaea by 
tbe Court of Dtrcctoc*. 149 D aeper 
seded hr Z.onl inoto, fbid 
Lawtle, licotmanl, death of, regretted by 
the army ^UL GS. 

LepidsUre C<wndl Instltated, lx. 391 
399 

LocLbow capital of Oade, eoort oC see 
Oode Till 105. 

>lacao, expcdhkm to, tC. 309 The 
rortognese iDthoritle* arerse to the 
Undlngofthetroopa (hid. ChJacseaa 
tbontW»oii5eet,lUd NTetroyofCanttm 
repeals bis order fer the rr^embarkatioa 
aiM stops the trade 390 Imlleadm 


of hoadk proceedbigo, 391 Troopa 
it-mnJjaxked, 31L. Sbipa depart, 
319. 

Uacaolay. Colooel, nildeDt at Tramn 
core, Tti- 946 358 (tee TraTtneomh 

ACoobeni, Colooel, commands the Lladras 
troops in Atb, lx. 46 

UKhtagh, Colonel, oonmandi the Ben- 
gal tnxm In Ara, ix. 45 

Uacdonal^ Colonel, his miailan to Pema 
ix 916 

Uacdownll, Hay licnt. General, com 
mandlng the Madras anny refosed a 
aeet«ln use conncll, tII. 333. Bealgaa, 
his remnostrance, ibid. note. Flaees 
Colonel Monro under arrest, 36 A Bis 
reqmat cf an appointment few Cap^ 
Mac^owall r^)ec£ed, 367 Beftnes to 
forward Colo^ Mnnro • appeal, 363 
Is commanded to release CoL Mimro, 
Ibid. Protests, Bad. Pohliihcs an 
angry gentxal order 369 3 CL I^Mt 
at^97i. 

Msfheri, princlwility of; term# of British 
alliaoce made under Lord Wehealey 
tU. 97 British prttection cd^ not rfr' 
Imqnished, Alwnr) 

Uahi^ Ram, eany Mend of Sekondar 
Jah, rtedm the title of Bab and an 
app^DOnat oo the Berer frontier of 
the Dekhhi lii. 33. Hostile to the 
British, ibid. Compelled to ret^ to 
his estates, raisca a force, defeats the 
Blaam i trmpa, and pets to death Mr 
Gordon 33. A Bnriih force under 
Cokmel Montrtsor it merefaed egainst 
hbo, and he finally takes refhge with 
Tloikar 34 Offers to retire for a pen 
•lcai,hlsnnecmditicinalsmTeniltrreqab' 
eO 35 Bemalns in BolkaFa camp, 36. 
BUin in a tomolt, 36 

Mahrattia, loss of thdr predotnlnance 
amcpng the notiro state* of India, riL 
9, 3. Eiamplifleatioa of their mpdo- 
ttacT 14,16, Nature of British con 
nectlon wUh the Peshwa, 37 The 
British undertake to adjoA his 
upon the Giekwar and Nkam, 35 
Sobjeets of grieraiicc and Intricacy of 
the elsha* of the Peahwa, 59 Bis 
wUhea to trrire the office of Sir .Sabah 
dlsappoimed, 40 (see Oruernt) 43, 54 
B«xarj56 Arenlon of the Pethvm 
DaB Ilao to the sons of 1 arasbrnin 
Bobo, 310. Applies for the assistSLOCe 
of British tro^ to dtipcasess them, 
311 Sir Arthox Wollesfcy opposes 
the appflcatlon, fUd Scttlctncnt of 
their dlfTer cnce s, 319. Ccs*kin of the 
ports of B ari and Uslrran to tho 
British, 313. Extinetiem of their 
power Tin. 147-366, (see IVsbwiL 
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tnd plju»* Jara nuder t proper ad 
mlnlrtnUion- 368 369 Promolei An 
Indian litentore, 481. Patroid«a 
Collfgo, 483 EffecH financial Im 
proremeota, Odd. I« re-called on a 
change of mlnirtry In England, 490 
lllr Alan, ancfanlminlster erf the Klnm, 
tU. 18 AdTocatea the Brldah inftu 
eoce at Hyderohad, ibid. At hia death 
ii mcceeded bj his Peabhar 3 
tifvha, tirt fbrta of^ taken and dutrojed, 
rilL 465 Tumi made with the Imam 
of Senna, 468 

llcora, Karl of^ drcnmttancoa of hla ap- 
pdntiDctrt ai GoTernor-Qencml, tHL 
2. Vljlti Lneknow 111 BnxHt on 
tbe FlndarU, S04 Detennijaca to 
annihilate thuQ, 106 Join* the oentre 
dWikn of the army at Cawnpur 119 
Heiolrea to depoce the Raja at Nag 
par 180 To dcatroT the Peahwa, 
501 816. Vlilti Lneknow 318 An 
noU Sir T Rafflea armngcnicnla at 
Somatra, 458. Beferi the dlapotea 
with the Dokh commiarionera to Eng 
land, (Ud Bh opinion of them, Qotoa 
468, 469 Conntootnflta the for 
miuJno of a cettlemani at Stngtpore, 
462. Send! an agent to 6(a^ 466 
Ilk preaentJ declined by the king of 
Cochin China, 468. Initrueti tbe ral 
dest at n^erahad to recotomead the 
eoaTDcrekl firm of Pahjier and Co. to 
ChandoLei,466 Qrantaanexanj^on 
in thtlr fj>(nir 43 Eaat India Cko 
pear diatmt hii modrea, 491 In 
>e<cgalioa, 401. Cennred by the 
Diieetora, 493. Stntement of thocaae, 
404 600. Sqprcati to the Vizir of 
Oade, to aarnnte the tlUo of king 504 
loftimtea a ipcdal eommlKkm for the 
rcdreai of aboaea In tbe cettlcmcnta of 
ianda, 541 643. 5agmentatioo of tbo 
pnblk rc^enuea dnring hia adminiatra 
tkm, 560 liracnea the eenaorahip of 
tbe prrr\ 5B1 The thonka of Porila- 
m at and tbe Company roted to him 
ai Ccmnaocief In-Ch!ef| M3 ITlf 
rrdffnation, 636. Renew of hk ad 
mJdjtratlob, 687 

Muro Jlagnn^t, caao U. 131 (eee 
Jadkatnre) 

Moolmain, ix. 160 note, (see Teoaa- 
erim). 

Jiang ^la, ei-floTenior of Tenartnm, bb 
rtiolt, lx. 326 . 

Mnnir al malk, minljter of tbe \lzam 
(see IlTdcmbjd) 

Mnnro, John C4>loocl, aneewda Colonel 
JUcaaliy aa RoIJent at Tni aneor^ 
>11. 169 Cffidatea wwee* fully os 
Dewtn at Trinmdnrm 260 Aa 


Quarter Mailer General of the lladiul 
Army reportj a plna fur the nbolitkm 
of the “Teat Contraet," 264 Hii 
rranark* on it, 265 Reeented by the 
Army 266. Is placed under arrest, 
167 Appeals to the Gorernor In 
Oemndh 268 Hb release commanded, 
170. Remarki, Md- Appointed to 
command the l e tr te In the Mahrmlta 
war rffi 316. Employs the natire 
Peona, 317 RepdS the Plndaru et 
Harpanhali, 818. Takci Bodaml by 
itorm,816 Takes Belgam, fb Defeats 
Ganp^Rao, 312 Takes Bbnlspur,338, 

MnuTO Sir Thomas, chief adrocate of 
Brcrtwurl Bettlementa, riL. 444 Com 
mWkmcr of >fwbrwtt> ceded districts, 
tCI 317 Cominsndfl e di>isIon of the 
army of the DckMn, 318 Adrocate of 
diangta m the svitem of Grll and 
Crinu^ Jadkatore at Madras, 634 
Qorernor of EJadrai lx. 45. Actbity 
m raking troopa for the Burma war 
Ibid Internal Improrementi at lla 
droi, nnder hii admiabtration, 229 
Bb death, 131. 

Mosent, tbe Imam of, applies for soeeour 
agsinst tbe pirates of Kaa-«1 vbjtmM, 
450. Bear and QspC CoQkr 

redoes their forts, 462 Oaptlboop 
sons Joins tbe Imam hi an attack on tbe 
Arabs, fblA Is defeetsd, 453. OcDcral 
Bmhh destntyi tbe trlb* of Deni bn All! 
454 Tribe restored, Ibid. note. 

lIoHny ^See Barreckpore^ 

Mysore, rrlDopeljty of; condltkms of its 
resto^on to tbe represenutlTea of tha 
nindoo Rqju rll, 6, Pro s peri ty of 
nnder tbe aximinbtratlou of Poroeo, 
deray of under linga Raj lx. 344 
Hie Eaja o<; dbsolnte Ibid Country 
dbordered, 345 Insarrcetlon hj Ra 
gnr 346. Insurgents repel a force 
under Cdooel E>ans, 347 Manage- 
ment of r emi tted by tbe Britbfa Go- 
rerameut, 348 Rajoh of penriooed 
349 

Ivtmir Rab of opposes the subddkry 
aIljante,Tiii. ICO. Coucerts with Bind 
hbHiBuertldcmof Bhopjf, I6I Hb 
Gcncral,8adlk A] I, repulsed, 164 Coo 
seuta to the Biitbh connilon with 
Bhopal, 163 Raghnji dics,bsiicceedcd 
by PariwaJI Bhouila, 1C7 Tbo reg en t 
Apa Sabcb eonclndes a lubsidmry 
treaty with the Briif h, IC3. Parswa/l 
Dhooab found dead 111 Ape BshA 
declared Rsja, ibid Bb ilnpositloQ 
ttapccted ly Lari MeJra, 333. Causes 
of Lb dbeontent, ICI. Protests bb 
fidflrtv *63, AcrepU a title from the 
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Peshwn, 264 The British Resident 
censes commnnicntion, ibid Prepares 
agninst an attack, 265 Eorce of Lient - 
Gcneinl Scott, 266 Conference -with 
the ministers, 267 Troops attack the 
British at Sitabaldi, 268 Arc repulsed, 
270-1 The Raja disavows hostile 
mtentions, 272 The Bntish reinforced, 
273 General Hardyman establishes 
himself at Jabalpur, 274 General 
Doveton advances upon the Raja’s 
army, 276 The Raja and his minis- 
ters enter the Bntish lines, 277 His 
artiUeiy captured and force dispersed, 
ibid Resistance of the Arab troops, 
278 Capitulation of the Arabs, 279 
Terms obtained by the Raja from the 
Resident, 281 The Raja’s secret 
communication to the Peshwn, 313, 347 
His movement preiented, 314 His 
commandants refuse to give up the 
ceded forts, 347 The forts Dhamauni 
and Mandala captured, 349-50 The Ki- 
ladar of Mandala fried for rebellion, 35 1, 
The Raja’s hostihty to the Bntish, 353, 
IS arrested and deposed, 354 Baji Rao 
appointed Raja of, ivith a regency, 354 
Partition of the temtory of, 398 Ad- 
ministration of, 399-400 Prosperity of 
dunng the minority, ix, 398-399 Mr 
Jenkins’s Report, ibid note Toung 
Raja installed, 400 Provinces re- 
tamed under Bntish management, ibid 
notfe Modification of treaty on the 
restoration of the reserved distncts,400 

Ragar (see Mysore) 

Ranak Shah, founder of the Sikhs, vu 101 

Naning distnct Its former independence, 
m 327 Resistance to a new arrange- 
ment, 328 Bntish force compelled to 
retreat, 329 The Panghulu, Abd-ul- 
Sayid, surrenders, 330 Annexation 
of, to Malacca, 331 

Rapier, Ckjlonel M , appomted to the com- 
mand in Cutch, ix 179 

Napoleon, Emperor, his views on India, 
vii 203 On Persia, 204 

Nasir-ud-din Hyder, King of Oude 
His accession, ix. 209, see Oude 

Nepal, kingdom of, questions the East 
India Company’s boundaries, vu 
373 Its boundaries, vui 4 People, 
5 Sketch of its history and govern- 
ment, 7 Encroachments and imme- 
diate causes of the war with the Bntish, 
8-12 Aggression on Bettia, 13 The 
Nepalese statement of gnciances, 15, 
note Councils, 17, 18 Attack of the 
Gorkhas on Bhotu al, 19 Lord Moira’s 
plan of operations against, 19-21 Eorccs 
employed, 22,23 Gorkha forces, 23 Ka- 
langafort, 24 Unsucccssfullj attacked. 


25, 27 Taken and demolished, 28 
Jytak fort, 31 Unsuccessful attacks, 
32, 35 Causes of failure, 36 General 
Ochterlony’s operations agamst Amar 
Sing, 37 Retreat of Amar Sing, 42 
Majoi-General Wood’s operations, 44, 
46 Major Bradshaw’s operations, 47 
Parsuram Thapa surprised, and the 
Trrai occupied, 47 Retaken by the 
Gorkhas, 49 Successful charge of 
Colonel Dick, 51 Major Latter’s 
successful operations, 52 Colonel 
Gardner advances, 53 Captam Hearsay 
taken prisoner Colonel Nicolls takes 
Ramaon, 54 General Martindell block- 
ades Jytak, 57. Fort of Surajgerh de- 
scribed, 58 Post of Deothal taken by 
Colonel Thompson, 59 Enemy repulsed 
61 Malaon surrenders, 62 Amar 
Sing surrenders himself and fort, 63 
The Gorkhas sue for peace, 63 Treaty 
proposed to them, 64 Hostihttes re- 
commence, 68 Ascent of the Chma- 
ghati Pass, 69 Action of bekUur- 
Khatn, 71, 72 Peace eoneluded, /3 

Observations on the campaign, ; 4 Un 

the Nepalese, 76, 77 Their pohey, / 8 
Appeal to China, 79 General obser- 
vations, 80, 82, Appendix 
IicoUs, Lieutenant-Colonel Success m 
Nepal, 54, 55 Commands a diiision 
at Bhurtpore, IX 192 

)chterlony, Sir David, Maior-General, 

viu 21 His operations in Nepal, 37, 38 

Compels Amar Sing to retire, 4 1 , 42 i 
make terms, 63 Beats the Nepalese in 
a second campaign, 68-72 Resident 

Delhi, he mvests the he^f Ranjit Si g 
of Bhnrtpore with the Khelat, rx IS 
Collects forces to maintain the young 
Rajo, 185 His orders rei oked bj com 
mmA of the Governor-Genera , 186 

Resigns his ennl appointment, 18 
Honfrs paid to Ms memo^, ibid Ge- 
neral order on his decease, 188 H 
Tiews of the feuds at Jodhpur, 440 
PHara, Lieutenant, kiUed in Nepa , n 

.iandnl, distert ot »n,rcrrcd to 

Colodol Collett^ . 

)p,„m Kesmono 

■vnii 556 557 Compen- 

of the trade in Clnn- 

sation for its and 

„cl, of tl.o 

Uic Rajput State , Stipid i- 

to preieiit the tnm'f, iJu 
tioiis regarding ^\rti<lcs of the 

natii c prince » ~ , 

b 
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trmly Rcardlug it with Udijptrr lUd. ' 
Dote. Micontcnt czdted bj the pro- 
MWrinn of it! coUnre, iU. Bettrk 
tkma an it abendooed, SM. Liconcea 
mmed for ta e3pcrt,158 Comper* 
Ure itaigEafTit of liococei wiMt Ibid. 

Qode, Ncwab ol, Sddet All Kbaa, hU 
duncter and poaitloii, tQ. U 'Wlabea 
to trcnifer hi« domliilaQi to Ma aou, 
{M(L Gri c T OD cea of the Kawah^ )&. 
Cbcnge ofcjAan in Ma fiacal aitmlnla- 
tntlotirDcapimeQded,37&. £za1iaiTaiB> 
mot ariiiDg from nn definable aHpola 
tkxu in tbe treetj obtaintd hj uml 
Welka]e7 877 He ajKnta to the 
recODUncndatkn to take u a model 
tbe regnlatkmi Introdoced into tbe 
pcortncet, 378 Donta tbctf prec 
ticaUIitj lUd. Alrercationa wuh 
tbo Recent, 379 380. Tbe Narab 
ecnplaiin QftbeBeiident,381 Befonn 
iusiated Ttptm bj Locd kUirto, 383 Tbe 
Kawab acqaleaKt in the rtform pro- ! 
poaed bj lied Uinto, 384 Dlffereiu 
Titm w Lord Jlctro, ibid. Death 
of the 5a«ab Bedat All, tUl 108 9 
AeeeaaioB of Ohaxl-od^lo, 109 
B y atcn of reform adopted, 110 
Ita fadoro. lhaatiafaetSciD of the 
Karab, 11 L VUt of Lvd Uofia to 
Tjw»Vnfiw {bid. Loan made by tbe 
Jfawab, fbid. rnnte eonplidiit 
agamet tl« Beaident by tbe Naanah. 
Ill Be dbtarowi it, 113. Jle- ! 
niatka on the ndden cbaDge of the 
bairab, 114 Ufa reqacAi refaidlng 
the Beaklect, lift. Axt^^tkaeaire and 
> lewt of Bail Uedra, lie Itu Beal- 
dent ofatafna a aecoed koo, llS Ca- 
t r a ppement of tbe bcwib, 117 Be- 
stow of the Bceidest,.Atd. Bemarka 
on tbeae tranaaeiktita, 118-119 Be- 
fraaoryZQmiiidaii,aDdrcibbertaf SOS 
Tb« \airob Viaier awtmei a regal 
atylc, 504. Dcntandi of the kfaic oL 
npoB Apa 3Jlr lx. 3 o, ace Abb Uir 
AppolntiDent of ilakim lledhl AD 
Knu aa miclacer of 8T1. Uia adml- 
nWmfcm oppoted by the Beaklent, 
3 3, And by the Oorernor Oencral, 
SUd ContnuUetorr beharloor of the 
llevldcot, 374 Kxtreme xacaanres 
tenrarda, proposed by Lord BllUam 
Dmtloci 375, inircpmentetloQs rc 
garding tbe coodhion of fUd, 376, and 
Date ledWtokpcia of alnhtCT P^ry 
towards 377 and Dote. Ilakitn ilcdU 
diflolMcd 3 8.8al«cqaemcoodHlonot, 
3*9 

Chrtnm, IJrotenant, Ida laflocnee with 
lb* Lblls lx. 1 0 note 


Beget, Sir Edward, Commaiider-ln 
di£Ltx.44L Hia opinion of an attack 
on Dtnma, ibid. 

Balama diitrlct. Biot againit tbe Ze- 
mindar, Till. 135 

Belembang inltancCintirdcrathelhtteh, 
Tii, 386, Depcaad by Colonel GIDe^o, 
867 Cede* Baaca to the Bntiab, ibid. 
Palmer end Company eatabllAi e bank 
at HTderabad, rill 48S. Obtain tbe 
nTxrtlni of the M&rqols of Haiftnga 
for a loon to tbe KHam, 487 ^Hieir 
aecond loan to Chandn lal 488- 
Iirtcrdicttd by die Company 489 
Further tranaodioni, 4S0. Ptnthaae 
the dribate of tbe Nortbeni Circari, 
491. Compelled to doaetbeirtranaac 
tkna, lx. 8 Dedakm of law In thdr 
faror 381 Proceeding In tbe liqtd da 
tion of thdr sflVira oC SSS, 388. Tbeir 
dahna on Manlr-el Mnlk, 384. 

Palpo, Ba)a, -riiL 9 aee BepoL 
Panlamcntniy Inflnonee. Kegrant in 
itance ctf ita cenrept applleaiion, ix. 3 C 7 
870. Ca» of Mr Hodpea, 516. Caae 
ofllr J BnJehinaon, WO 
Paloa- Uajor Defeeta the Qorlhaa at 
Alrnorn, riU. 55 

Patronage. State of the qneatkm between 
the,(>owii andtheEutlndiaCompeny 
Tlh 181^ Crown petromage aettled, 
155. Cemipt pnetleea inTeadcated 
brtbeHcMiaeofCoTiaaona,498 Dtftd 
btnJon of defended, ix. 551 and note. 
I*aalL, Jamea.TihlSS. Hli proceedinga in 
parliament agalnit Lcrt 'VTcUetley 
157 8 ID-coQcerted and nsanpported 
159 160 Oeacato be a llconber of 
tbe Benao, 161 

Ptilew Sir Edward, hla perception of 
tbe atato of affaiii at Jam. Bolidta 
tbe Indian OoTernmait to tanetkm an 
expedIdoD — obcaint a cnnll force — 
lakca Grcaek, Til, 353. 

Pen beiton. Captain, aceoenpanW Gam 
hhir Sing to lUnipw lx. 95. UIi 
rep tB t on the Eeitcm ftxmtier qneted, 
note, 3X3 

PcjtU. lur*lMkrnawhhBapol«m,TlL 
X30, X31 Cotue of war with Bmdn, 
Ibid, Apply for aid to tbe Indian 
Gcaenunait, 3X3. Bail Grey anpolnta 
Sir n. Jooca, amboaaedor bm J 
Malcofan proceeda fr om Iivdla, X23. 
Tbe king more on France, X24 
reaia to pl»o odcoce to the ^Ibh, 
X31. The French embtofy dbrnbaed, 
X3C. BirB Joeeaglm a pledge of 
the pearcfalhuentkiDaofEDgbuuLlUd 
fill J Makobn a ndMkn njclet* lUd 
'' r Gore Ouady concladea a imwy 
S3I The Bhah o(, recdTcs Coiooel 
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Macdonald as envoy of the East India 
Company, ix. 2 1 6 The claim of, under 
the treaty of 1814, 217 Disputes ivith 
Eussia,218 Commence hostilities, 219 
Llihtary operations, 220 Successes 
of theEussians, 221 Interposition of 
the British envoy, ibid. Victoiy of 
the Peisians at Ahiran, 222 Envan 
taken by the Russians, 223 Mediation 
of Colonel Macdonald, ibid Con- 
cludes a treaty of peace at Turkman- 
chai, 224 Dechne of Bntish lufluence, 
ibid Remarks on it, 225. 

Peshwa, the court of, discontented, viii 
147 Character of Baji Rao, 148, of 
his go-vemment, 149, of his fai oimte, 
Tnmbakji Dangha, 150 Subjects of 
dispute with the Resident, 151 (see 
Elphinstone) Transactions with the 
Court of Baroda, 152 With Gan- 
gadhar Sastn, 153 Assassination of 
the Sastn, 156 The Resident demands 
an investigation, 157 Arrest of Tnm- 
bak, 159 (see Tnmbakji) The Peshwa 
promotes the iNTahratta federation, 160 
His complaints against the Bntish, 212- 
13 His collusion with Tnmbakji, 216 
Secret levies of troops, 215, 217 Dis- 
persed by British troops, 218-19 The 
Peshwa compelled to give security for 
the apprehension of Tnmbakji, 220 
Receives notice that the treaty of Bas- 
sem mast be revised, 221 Rewaids 
for the apprehension of Tnmbaji, ibid 
Conditious of a new treaty, proposed 
by the Resident, 222 Remarks m ex- 
tenuation of this proceeding, 223-224 
Signs the treaty and protests, 225 
Meditates hostihty, 234 Position of 

the British forces, 235 6 Conference 

between the Resident and his minister, 
237 Movements of the troops, 238-239 
Action of Kirki, 240 Ainval of 

General Srmth’s division, 242 The 

Peshwa flies to Pnrandhnr, 243 
Poonah occupied, 302 His route 

intercepted by General Smith, 302 
He returns towards Poonah, carries oft 
the Eaia of Satarn, 302 Action of 
Kongaon, 304, of blench, 308 For- 
tress of Satara surrenders, Peshwa 
formally deposed, 309 Battle of 
Ashti, 310 Rum of lus affairs, 313 
His forces dispersed In Colonel Adams, 
at Sconi, 314 Termination of resist- 
ance m the D ckhin ,316 The conn t n 

reduced bv Colonel JIunro, 316-17 
Rata of Satara reinstated, 320 Sho- 
lapur taken b\ assault 321-2 Forts, 
of the Ghats c ipturcd, 323 Raigorh 
AMth the nifc and trc.’sure of the 
Peshwa, surrenders to Colonel Protlicr, 


324 Kandesh reduced, 326 Pursued 
by Colonel Doveton at the Nerbudda, 

358 The Peshwa mvites Sir J Mal- 
colm to make terms for his surrender, 

359 Conditions granted, 360 Ho 
accompanies the Bntish camp, 362 
Objections expressed by Lord Hastings 
to the terms of the surrender, ibid 
Reasons m justification of them, 363-4 
Residence assigned him at Bithur 
365 Extmction of tlie title and of the 
Mahratta power, 366 

PhiUipson, Lieutenant, killed at Omraiz, 
IX 175 

Pmdans, freebooters, tiespass upon the 
British fiontiers, viii 184 Some ac- 
count of them, 185, of their leaders, ibid, 
of the Holkar and Sindhia-Shahi-Pm- 
dan Chiefs, Cheetoo and Knnm Khan, 
186 Plundered by Smdhia, 187 Kanm 
takes refuge with Amir lOian, 188 
Retnmsto the neighbourhood ofBhopal, 
ibid Forces of Dost Mohammed and 
Wasil Mohammed, their resources, 189. 
Modes of pioceeding, 190, Cruelty 
and rapacity of, 191 Field of their 
depredations, 192 Incursion of Dost 
Mohammed m Bundelkhand and Rewa 
192 Incursion of Cheetoo into depen- 
dencies of Surat, 193 Destructive 
incursion m Mas^patam, 194 Sack 
the town of Kimedi, checked by a 
British detachment, 195 Ini ado Kut- 
tack and Berar, 196 Siirpnsed by Major 
Macdowall at Beder by Jlajor Liish- 
ington at Logam, 197 Captain Drake 
killed, 198 Necessity of extirpating 
them, 198-199 Expected resistance 
to the plan, 200 Earl Moira’s dctcimi" 
nation, 201, announced to Sindhia, 
202 Mr (planning’s counter- proposi- 
tions, 203, note, 204 Reply of the 
GoAcmor-GcucraL Sindhia expresses 
his concurrence in their pumslnncnf, 
210 Plan of the campaign, 228 
Arrangement of the amij, 229-231. 
Amonnt of the force, 233 Sindhia 
compelled to abandon tliLin, 248-249 
Their coinmunic.ition with Gw ilior 
cut oft, 253 Arc retarded in their 
retreat through Kota, 254 TJair 
rear-guard dwpersed at the Niinghat,hy 
Colonel New hern 255 'Their bagir igc 
and the w ife of Jvanm Tvli in 1 iken at 
Ivalnna, 256 Kanin Khan piir-iud 
Colonel Adiints — the in tin l»/ih n ith 
Raigcrh Pilin, 257 A pint eiit oil 
at Tara Glut — remauukr lu.n Hol- 
kars aniiA , ibid CIk forced irriin 
the Chimb il, encamps u and 

finillv in Mtnnr, 25*^ Ikncu of tl i 
opcritionc, 25" TIit\ rca' unt-b n 
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Jcw*d,£91 retin to the iid{|^ibOTiiiK>od 
of Oiltore, S91, to asS, to 

Eanodc, 394. hUJor Eeath captoro 
tbeir elephmta aixl ctutkU, 39^ At 
Kotii m cat off by U^or Clarke, 395. 
PlniUr diipnaed on the conftiioa of 
TPin pU hy Cokael Adam*. 395. Fate 


Ehaaii, hr Coknel Adama, 395. Fate ! 
cf tb£ cniah, 390-397 Hemorki on 
tbelr fidelilT to their — on the 
aynqjethy of the peaaantrj 398. Ee*p- 
pearmnoe lx. 168. 

Firney mppi eeakm al| in the porta of the 
Cancan, riL 813 The Joaamla of 
Arabtadeaaibed,3l3. Heir cndaoity 
814. An expedition aent from Bom. 
bey 315 Ttnam ^ ifoacat aailfa it, 
317 Baa^ TTlitrfma taken and bornt, 
ibi^ Obatinaey (k the gonlaon of 
Shinaa end Eiuune, 317 Pitatea of 
Oman reetrained, 

Foice OTangementa for nevly aemdred 
prorlncea, rfi. 113 How conducted 
under natire goremmenta, 386. Do* 
fecta of^ under the Brldah, 395. Inanf 
fldeney of Magictratea, 400. And of 
Thannai, ibid. Widulrawn from Ze- 
mbiidaTi, 401 Decay of Qattre ined 
tntioQa, Ibid. PesaJ regnladcKia not 
en f orced. 404. Sgperintwndentt of 
FeUee, for Weetam Pro- 

Tloeea, Ibid. Extraordinary po w er a 
Tcated In Uagtttratea, 405 Employ 
ment of Bpiea, ibid. Qasf-^nolixsy 
cb^ed, 409 Aheratkma « lyitem 
popoeed. Till &15 Objected to In 
Besigal, U7 Rcgulatiani for I m pror 
log FoUce ayatem, 539 Choogea 
adopted at Uadraa, 531 And at Bom* 
bay 534 New c^e at Bombay tx. 
131 OfBcen of FoUco fdaced under 
OotnmMocen, 351 

Frc^ la Indio, rertrlctkma on, TiiL 581 
Fartiallf reaurred by the lltrquh of 
llaktioga 581 Tha Calcutta Journal, 
584 Other papera. note, 585. 

IMihi hanyan, Qorkha Hajo, hh aoc 
ecfwir la hcpol, tUL A. 
rroeoe, town of Burma, occupation ot 
by the Brkiih ormy lx. 138.140. 
Froprirta^ righti, Weadgatkm ot, tU. 
413 Ojiinlona of IDndu wrttcra, re* 
};nrdbig 418, 414 Opinioo of Mabocn> 
medan, 415, 418. Oencral practice In 
exmiae of 417 410 >ari^ cf the 
cmncnhfp of, 413. That of commonl 
tleaoTiUlacea,433,435,438. Ofcaxtei, 
435,415-431 In whm Tcatcd, TiL434 
IH^ldon of aceockt of, 435. AcqnW 
tion oC, penniitcd to Ettropcao*, Ix. 
360. 

Fuiawlhar Bing, gorerpor of Central 
Avun lx 84 3i5. Drirca out br ibe 


Bnnnaa, 38. Beatored by the Bridah 
aa a tributary aorerei^ 831 
P iiiiifi w ^ Brahman, gnainian of the ttHtiot 
Bi^ of UTiore, EU admlniitration, rii 
5 (aeo Myaore) 

I Bafflea, Mr the Guremar-GcDerarB 
[ agent at Malncea, riL 349 Arriree 
at Calcutta, Ibid. Accampaniea Lord 
Minto on the expeditsm to Jam, 351 
Hlj meaanres aa Ideutenant-Ooremar 
885-387 Hia ImproTement of the 
colony 388 369 Dome of hia boeft- 
anrea diaapprored of by the Court of 
Directon, 3 0. Becdrea the honour 
of knighthood, appointed reddent at 
Bencooien, ibid 

Bagin^ Bbonalo, Bj^a of Nagpore, hia 
deaih, rib. 167 (aee Apa Seheb). 

Baigeih fort, cspCure of^ TiiL 334, Cele- 
tealed inidatory 335 

Bolgcrh dtoriirt, it« chief Jedar Sh^ per 
■Uta mcteaefolly m hia claim to &Ttiih 
protection, rd. 69 (ace Bambhalpnr). 

or arm, geographical and 
poUtksl poatkm, tIu 79 ' 8 Sl Fend 
between the Bi^aa of jaypetr and Jodh- 
pur 88 , 84 Approniation of the 
mreDuea during the ajcen 

doDcy 85 . The Baja of Jaypur tmata 
for aupport to hia alliaziee with the 
Brltlah rorenment, 86 Sir Qecuge 
Bfliiow deniaa the engagementa of the 
t r e aty 86 , 87 Fhmdlnnd by Holkar 
89 By Andr FTmn , 90 Shorty 
after W Slndhla who beilegea Dhuni, 
93 . He Bana of TTdayper and Zalim 
Bing loUdl Brithh proteetkm on the 
gronndj of ita hoimg amned the 
aopreme control, 93 . Conacq^ca to 
Cmtrml India tjf the nfhsaJ of the 
BrilWi TOTemineait to faiteifcre, 94 
A p gtf j iinna in 'R rtTm wr thI J »— ^hn w 
96 In Kota and. Bnndl, 07 In 
Alocberi, 98 . Britlah negotiationj with 
lu ehlefk ^rlU. 414 415 . Belief from 
mffltary oppenaaon, 41 A Jodhpur 

elaima on Bfrohi, 417 Raja of 

Eriahsageiha dlipute with his Tha 
knra, 41 ^ B^ja of Karaoll in 
hh eofagemmtf, 419 Baja of Bara 
tuTi treaty edth the I&itiafa, iUd. 
I Airangctae^ of the mccenrion at 
< hia death, 430 . Separation of the 
title of liaja of Kota from ad 
. inlnlitrmtlTo power 431 D«th of 
the Baja, ana objeetkma of hb mc- 
cetaor 431 . Arrangement upheld, 
413 Duty inipoaed od the recent 
at Kota, 414 , Trcatlea with Uday 
I pOT 414 Jaypur, 437 Jodhpur 431 
I Bikaner 434 Jeuelmer 436 . (See 
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those places lespectivdy ) Charac- 
teristics of the country, 437 Trans- 
actions at Kota, IS 421 Incongruity 
of the new foim of government oc- 
casions a dmsion of the territory, 
422 Deva Knshan Eao at Bundi, 
assassinated in open Duihar, 423 Mr 
Tievellyan interposes, 424 Excite- 
ment allayed, 425 Settlement of the 
frontieis of, 436, 471 Sirohi, Chap- 
pan, Mehrwara, 437-441 Domestic 
feuds of, 442 Dhokal Sing, 443 The 
Khosas, 448 Depredations on Jessel- 
mer, Knshnager, 449 Indemnified by 
Jodhpur, 450 Submission of Shek- 
hawati chiefs, 462 Benefits to, of 
British interposition, 472 

Eajputana, its prmcipahties, vui 413, 
note, 417, (see Eajasthan) Consti- 
tution of a I^jput state, 428 

Eamohnn Eoy, his nussion to the kmg of 
England, is, 366 Not recognised, 
367 His acquirements, writings, re- 
ligion, pohtical i lews, ibid, note 

Eanjit Sing, chief of the Sikhs, vu 104 
Crosses the Setlej, 195 Alarms the 
chiefs of the Doab, 196 Claims the 
nght of the Jumna, 197 His trans- 
actions with Sir C Metcalfe, 198 
Concludes a treaty with the Bntish, 
200 Eeceives a letter and present 
fiom the kmg of England, ix. 394 
His conference with the Govemor- 
General, 395 

Eaugoon, town and ni er of, ix 46, (see 
Burmese War) 

Eas-al-Khaima, capture of, vm 451, (sec 
hluscat) 

Eeddy Eao, accountant of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Tu 240 Accused of forging a 
bond, 241 Protected by Sir G 
Barlow, 242 Pound guiltj'^, 243 Wit- 
nesses in his favour convicted of 
perjury, ibid Pound gudtv on another 
charge, ibid The Chief Justice ob- 
tains his pardon, ibid Poisons him- 
self, 244 

Eeveuuc, local commission of, for Cut- 
tack, vu 112 Change of opinions on 
the best mode of settlement, 409, 410 
Investigation of the subject, 412-441, 
(sec Propnctaiy Eights) Extension 
of the perpetual settlement mtli Zemin- 
dars to the iladras Presidency, 442 
The Evotuar or specific settlements 
introduced, 443--445 Zcmindan settle- 
ments suspended, 446 The Ev otnnr 
incompatible v\ itli judicial arrange- 
ments, 447 Tillage leases substituted 
448 Abandoned, 440 Perpetual 
settlement suspended at Mndrac, 450 
Eeport of the commi'^sioncrs on, 451 


Maintained by Lord Minto, disap- 
proved of by the Court of Directors, 
452 Discussion of the subject, 453- 
458 Practical effects of the Zemin- 
dan system m Bengal, 459 The 
system rescinded, 460 Question of 
assignments, 461-463 Of leases, 464- 

465 Collectors in the western pro- 
vinces ordered to investigate titles, 
ibid Assessment of houses in Bengal, 

466 Opposed at Benares, 467, 468, 
f see Benares) Carried into effect at 
Patna, Moorshedabad, finally at Dacca, 
469 House-tax extended, vm 120 
Opposition to it at Bareilly, 122 Oc- 
casions an outbreak, 123, (see Bareilly) 
Disturbances produced by fiscal ar- 
rangements in Beliar, 133 In the N 
Circars, 134 Palamu, 135 In Cut 
tack, 136 In Onssa, ibid Eiun of 
the Zemindars, 137 Apphcation of 
surplus, IX. 6 Ecsistance of the Patel 
of Omraiz on account of, 174 Increase 
of, from the opium monopoly, 255, 
note Defrauded by pretended grants 
of exemption, 255, 256 Grants of 
exemption held valid by the Bntish 
government, ibid Eevaevv of en- 
actments regardmg tlie collectors of, 
IX 257, 258 Appointment of special 
commissioners to decide appeals, ibid 
Provincial Boards of abolished, new 
commissioners appointed, 261 The 
combination of revenue and judicial 
functions not unsuitable to the state of 
thmgs, 262 and note Settlement of, for 
the western provinces, 294 Basis taken 
for the assessment of, 295 Eeports of 
settlements of, referred to, 296, note 

EcyncU, l^Iajor-General, commands a di- 
vision against Bhurtporc,ix 192 

Eichards, Major, his success at Jytnk, 
vm 57 Emploj cd m Asam, i\. 55 
Takes Arakan, fx 109 

Bobbers, vanous classes of, vii 396 TJicir 
number and audacity 397 (‘^cc Police) 
Practices of the Dakoits, 398-9 

Eodian Beg, a commandant at Mahidpur, 
vm 284 (sec Ilolkar) 

EvotTcnantrv , difilrcnt ch-^'cs of, vii 133 

Sadat All Nawab (see Oiidt) Ins death, 
1814, vm 109 

Sale, Ttlajor, of the 1 3th, eiigagi s n Biinna 
of rank m single conflict, ix. 71 Dslt I's 
the cneniv and di strove im (iitaiir!- 
ment at Eangoon, 83 Jbads i ' 
and captures guns, *^4 Ik wounibi' m 
com intr an entn nclmii at a’ Ivol ", 
85 romimiuK an t'j- di o i t > I! o- 
ftin Bivvr, 11^ L wo'U Jt 1 m t' 
capture of McIKwn, 146 
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fl«R, tl» monopoly ot, nH ISS. Coiopul 
■oiy labor m it* purnTTfaftiCT proW 
Hied, 559 

BaraLhalpor Diatikt mb^ to Eajpoot 
ehlei&, >ii- 67 People dlrnffedeid to tba 
UahrtttM, Md, Arerfe to the with 
dr»welc<tbeBritlih,68. Ajjreeto tml 
gnte to Cirttack, Ibid, C£u»go t hei r 
re*olatkmaftd*Toth*niloc*d,5fl Jsjar 
Bln^ of Balffcrh an excoitloa, 60. Dtt- 
eomeflt o^U>e Kolee ot ix.33a,Qf tfte 
EyoU,S55. Th* lUnl remored, Ibid. 
8atitf», Haja oC deecwidant of BItijI 
•eittdbythePeihw*,Tiil.SOS. Hlifijrt 
■mendmd to General S mith , 309 
The Elga re-eaptnred, 3ll ImtaBad 
in hi* pcindpahty, 3»a Hi* etandani 
a*amed by QodajlDanBlia, lx. 169 
School*, defect* of the naiiTB lyatem, t®. 
675 Obje^ of the mladonaiy Khools, 
6 6-7, of the gorenuoont coQ«e«, 678. 
EtUuhhment of ^ eoH^ at Calctnu, 
6 9 of lladra*, 680. EtKOTrmgmcnt 
of by Lord Amhertt, tt- 135. Progrca* 
of natiTe ediKadoo, Ibid, note. Fro- 
pc e* of under Lord W Beottock, 305, 
The EogUih Unffoa^ colrirated ex 
thuirely tn, 305. OttJeciwo* to the 
exeliuioQ of the natln Ungtugea fhoot, 
30? Eefioracim of Kholamiipa to the 
cadre. Sosloaiy % lisd Ancklaad, 
309 

Sekander Jah, Kham or Yleeroy of the 
DekWn. Tfl. 17 (aee DAMn) 
flAtfi- Khatii in Nepal, •cdoa of^ tUL 71 
Seyer kla)or dbperve* the troop* of 
BWkh L>alla,U. 169 
Rbftb AWm, cedt 


Sikh*. Tbdr origin, riL 101 Congregate 
in the Fonja^ Id. Snpplut the 
Uognli, 103 Aacendancy of Hanjtt 
Sing, 101. Beladani with the 
SOS, •£« Boi^t Smg Intnrrectkni* of, 
ix. 156. 

fitogapore. Elftory oftt*oce(ip^oQ,TlQ. 

■460, Oh^ectionaraiaedbytheI>ntch,45S- 
Bindh. Its princes exETtiaed DO inflnence 
OD the potties of India, Til. 7 Sketch 
ofitahutory 113,114 115. GorerDcd 
W the brothers of Pali All, and the 
Talptus tribe independent in their dji- 
I tncta, 117 AniWrt aon^ the 
Gorernment of Bengal, dliootinged, 
lia. Seod* an agent to Boatay 
ibid. Captain Soim* trea^ with, 
being inexpedMid, a aecond tnaly wilh, 
aid. Coihsloa wi® the troopa on 
theboTderaofCntch,Tffl.445 Bendled 


Rbftb AWm, TTDidtx Britl^ gnaidlamhSp. 
TiL9-10t SoceeededbyShlJi Akbor II 

Shah Shnja nl Moolk, TiL 105 (an Af 
gbaaiitaB) 

Da] to, Pindarl Chiefs his loeor 
sloQ into BarbanpD lx. 161. 

6ham*-ad.din (aw ITrorpor). 

Sham, triber depeodaot on ATa,ix. 131. 

Sbekhmtl District, ix, 461 (an Bf^as* 
than. 

SbolapoT Fort, dneripthm of tIiL 311 
Bedoced by Qenew )laara,3Sl. 

Shown*, Captabv ilsy* a QorUta chief 
hi tingle combat. Till, 60. KflIed.Q]id. 

Bfawedagon. Boddhist shrine at Baibpwa, 
U. sa 

Siaamei. Tallen chief* in their s en ice 
Oder to jof n In the inrasion of Banna, 
ix. 115. Imniom c< oathe Bttnnax, 
130. Desire to cooperate wUh tbe 
lUuih b the war 131 Recall th^ 
tronpa, 131. Aggrrsakn* oC on the 
coast c( Tenaacrlm checked, 131 

BtU^ Captain, slab b tbe hepol war 
tIII.49 


a treaty 440 The Amirt of, promote 
distorbanct* b Cntch, lx. 1 7 16, 
Menace rhat prorbi^ 179 The 
Amlii 0^ aTcise to a connection with 
Earopean*, 893 Bdpolotkma of tbe 
oommeimal treatiea with, 394. Assist 
Shah 6bii)cL,396 AncorDpelledtogire 
hhn huther a**ist4ne& 397 
Bbdhia, Dowlnt Rag Bedoctioo of fall 
power Td. 61 Nerwtnaty 6^ falosey 
alacQsikin*, 63. Beiooea aettled, 64 
Tbo weak to rwinfr^in hi* pn^on 
deraace among the Bajpnts, 64 66. 
1* brited to brade tbe ji^palltT of 
Bhopal, 66. Captnra IsWmagar, tbe 
capnaL Conciliated by Vliier llo 
fasonmed, lUiL Distnctkxi in hi* 
cctukR*. At Amb^^* death, oecopie* 
the forUTsa of Gwalior 63 Be^iectfol 
poQey mnimabed townda hhm. 69 
Becr^y protDOteadljtractlonsb hlalwa, 
Tt&.ie7 Negodates with the Bhonala 
sad the Peshwa for the Tnn]fitiin«T>.-* of 
tbe Mahratta emphe, 169 Dktorbed 
state ofhl»ownt^tarica,170. Stand* 
fa awe of the Brftlih Power 171 409 
Pbdaiia bhlswrrlee, 165. DUarerw* 
his rindari connection, 110. Der i Ic e* 
rendered him by the Brftiih 410. 
Pmlit* b dcclbbg a mbsidiaiy alll 
ance, 411 Declines to declare a vao- 
ec**OT lx. 110. Reriew of his reign, 
111 m* dembe, and settlement of 
tbe foecernkm, 212. Lcam by the Bhal 
Begcat to tbe Oorerament, lUd- The 
mbor Baja ordered by the British 
OoTcnuDent a separate seal. 4 15, Coo 
fcreoeo and adioooUioo to, of the Oo- 
TerDor-GeneTal,416. Accesdoo of the 
Raja Janaka|l, 417 41A 
6iagpbo% inennion of; lab Asam, U. 32a 
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Sirji Jiao Ghatka', exclnded by tieaty 
from Smdbia’s councils, vii 67 Returns 
to the Dmbai, ibid Killed there, 88 
Sirohi, distnct, seeUnjasthan Necessity 
for its piotection, ix 471. 

Sirohi, pnncipahty. Position of, nii 
416 Bntish connection -with, 417 
Sitabaldi, m the "vicinity of Nagpur, 
Action of. Tin 266 

Sitaram Raoji, ex-minister of Barodo, 
. xm 106 

Smith, Lieutenant Colonel, commands the 
operations on the coast of Arabia, ra 
315 Takes Ras al Eliaima and Kishme, 
317 Receives the thanks of the Go- 
vernment, 318 Baffles the Mahratta 
insurgents at Malwan, vnu 218 Cuts 
off the retreat of the Peshwa into Mal- 
wa, 302 Takes Satara, 309 Gams the 
battle of Ashti, 310 Is wounded, 311 
Staunton, Captain His brave defence 
at Kaiigaon, vm 302-305 Retreats 
to Seroor, 306 Receives the thanks 
of the Governor- General, 307 
Steam nangation to India, first employ- 
ment of, IX 308 Anticipated advan- 
tages of, 309 note 

Subsidiary alliance, character of, vn 30 
Obligations of, examined, "vm 483, 484 
Suez, route by, to India, first adopted, 
IN- 309 

Sumati a Sultan of Palembang, murders 
the Dutch, vm 366 Is deposed by 
Colonel GiUespie, 367 Banca island 
ceded to the Bntish, ibid 
Suttee, nte of Why tolerated, ix, 265, 

266 Attempted check of, result of, 

267 Opinions on the consequences of 
its suppression, 269, 270 Official re- 
turn ot the number that had occurred, 
271, note. Circumstances in favor of 
Its prohibition, 272 Practice of, made 
illegal, 273 The Hindus petition 
against the abobtion, 274 Suttee 
eficcted in defiance of the law, ibid 
note Appeal to the king against in- 
terposition, 273 Petition rejected 
Dechne of prejudices in fin or of, 275 

Sj aji Eao succeeds Eattch Sing as Dc- 
nan, in Gn/crat, nn 469 Succeeds 
to the tluone, 470, see Guzerat 
Sjed aUimcd, Mahommedan reformor. 
Ins rise, ix 214 Forces of, dispersed 
at Nanthera, 215. Tenets of his fol- 
lowers, 317 Tumult raised bj Titu 
Miva, atBarisct, 318 Foil the police, 
but suppressed by the troops, 319 
Doctrines of, Puritanical, ibid 
SjTUcs, Captain His mission to Ava, 
'i\ 15, note His misrepresentations 

of the IBurmn refugees in Chitt igong. 
i\ 13, note 16 


Tnvoy (see Tenasenm) 

Tenasenm, a dependency of Buiana, 
taken by Lieutenant Colonel Lliles, ix 
73 Ceded to the British by treaty, 
152 Value of the possession, 160 
Insurrechon at Tavoy, 327 Conspiracy 
at Mergni, ibid 

Tent Contract abolished, vii 264 Re- 
marks on It, 265 

Thomas, George, account of, ni 192 
Thugs, hei editary murdeiers, dcscnption 
of, IX 297 Association of, not con- 
fined to a caste, 298 The practice 
regarded as an avocation, 299 Super- 
stitious practices of, 300 Ongm of, 
301 Antiqmty of, ibid, note Sup- 
pression of, by the Bntish, 302 Pro- 
teefion of, by the natives, 303 Orders 
for effectual suppi-ession, ibid 304 
Numbers arrested and tned, 304 
Tirat Smg, Kasya, chief, ix 321 (sec 
Kasyas) 

Trade, value of in 1834, ix comparative 
statement, 310 note. 

Trav'ancore, affairs of after the expulsion 
ofTippoo, vu 6 Tlic Raja required to 
dismiss his “ Carnatic Bngade,” appeals 
against the treaty, 245 Hatred of tlic 
Dewan to the Resident, 246 Instigates 
a revolt, 247 Attack on the Resident, 
248 Colonel Chalmers defeats the 
Nairs near Qmlon, ib Major Hamilton 
compelled to retreat from the Kaladi 
mcr, 249 Colonel Picton sent to 
reinforce them, ibid Rout of the Nnirs 
at Quilon, 250, at Coclnn, ibid Cniel- 
ties of the Dewan, 251 British rein- 
forcement 252 Arambnli Pass, 253 
Colonel St Leger’s attack, ibid Lines 
corned by Major B^clsh, 254 Colonel 
Chalmers disperses their forces at Qui- 
lon, 255 New treatj arranged bj 
Colonel Mncnulev,250 The Dewan 
kills himself, 257 Vindictive acts of 
the Resident, censured by the Go- 
vernor-General, 258 Snbsidv in 
arrears, 259 Colonel Jfuiiro takes 
upon himself the ndministration, ibid 
Sntisfnctorv resnltc, 260 
Tnnibak)! Dangln, fiivonntc of the 
Pe'=hwn, vm 150 His innuciicc and 
dicposilion, 150 Tmif ution'. v iih 
Gnngadhar S'l'^ri, 153, H)'! Iiivit*< 
him to perform his divot ions jit a 
temple, on rctuniiiig from which G ui- 
g idlnr IS us- issiintcd, 156 J< imjdi 
cntedin thennmUr, 158 Hi'I-ir-oMK- 
m inded bv the Govimor-Gciirnl Iw * 
Objections of the Pi-bwa, whofievPv 
coii'vnts to hrs conthmoi i' I'a L 

impneonedal 'IJnnnn, ibid I»i'vr'< 1 

n-rniii bv the lVdim .212 117.1 cr < 

r' • 
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the demaod to rettoro hlni, SIS. 
Eicap«fromThiiim»,S14 Eo-demind 
ed by the Baiident, llfi Collect* ft 
fbrce in the hllli, eonubw of 

the PcahTT*, 116. Attempt! to orroniio 
n mny In KAndeih,217 D oriTen 
ont by Colonel* Wftiker and Doreton, 
and take* rdbge In Clmlli Maheewar 
JSO. The Btdli In hi* •arlce murder 
lienlenant 'Pnnia. la with the Peahwft 
at Ehori. 361. D refnacd eoaditkkna, 
apprehended and tent to Chanir where 
he die*, 363 

Tnlail TW, wife of Holkar, beheaded, 
tUL 184 («e HoQv). 

UehetSing pretendonjinDhuar ix.414. 

UdayptffiUnaa of, their genenlciCT tIL 
80,nota Brhiih treaty with, 414 
Anreementi effbcted the Beddent 
wtth the Thoknn oC '^3. Improred 
eoodltlon ot, 416. Diaordor of on the 
withdrawal of Britiih oontrol, lx, 416. 
Bemmption of Brliiih control, 417 
Deftcripdon of Chappan, 417 SobmU 
ikia of the lllnai, 419 Tnceaeant canaai 
of dborder in Chappan, 430. Qraohut, 
431 laroadjofBhila,431. Raoof Jawa* 
redfted by Caph Black, 433. Dinr 
den oC re tom on the witbdnwal of i 
Brldih troopa, 434 (aee Dowkt Slo^) i 
Decease of the Rana Bhitaiiog, 43^ 
Cbaneter of Dhhnring 437 note. 
Wlthdnnral of Britidi capport, 438. 
Udayirxr Krishna, Mlaor of Uy 
acre, tU. 5 (aco Myaorel 
Umcr Bing (see Amor Buig% 

Yankolo Island in tbe Fadfle Ocean, the 
spot where Pexonaa was loct, lx. 337 
Varanasi Dai wife of the Feahwa captured, 
▼10.314 

VeUore, residence of the family of Dnpoo 
Saltan. riL llA Poropeaa ganwa. 
Matiny of StpahlSfllS. Redoeed by CoL 
QlUe^ple, lia Disposal of the Prl 
aoaeri IIL Prerkms Indleatiom dls> 
regarded, 113-114. Want of eordiaHty 
between Lnropean and natlre offieera, 
113. Interfinimce with religioos pro- 
poa^euloDs tbe canse, 196. Sir 
Cradoci. s regnUtioD of eoatume, 117 
Befnsed 1^ tbe Gretiadier Company 
m Ooremor In CuoncQ sapports 
the order Con ea rre ti t canse* 131. 
ho crldenee of a nonikal cause 133. 
Tbe nestloQ of M oitaBmedao Inll aeaee 
stoteo, 133. The aame repognance to 
the regnlstkms manifested at IlydCT 
ahftdand^l aIUULad,138. Sympathy of 
nad re t roopa wl th t bo*e wfa 0 in tbe in- 

torrectloB. 139 Discunloa open whom 


tbe respoTuIbilhy of the obruxi oni ord an 
ro*ted 142. IxM W Bentlnck and Sir 
John Crftdoek recalled, 146. 
vniagw Commnnidca (see Proprietary 
Bight) origin tD. 417 note 413. 
VliSoor Jtgirdar good office* to the 
Fe*hwa, Tin. 361 

Tlra EjO«ndra, Baja of Cocug, depo*ed 
ii.3fil (aee Ooorg) 

Wainwright, Capt. commands the flotQIa 
agnlnstthePlntei ofOman,TiL3ia. Be- 
cd re* the thanks of the Q OTCcmnient, 3 1 8 
Wasaotn Fort, dcj criptl on and capture of^ 

TiiL330 

Wellesley Mr., Beddeat at Indore. Effi 
denoy ofhls control, ia. 169 
WdJtaley. Sir Arthur hi* mediation be- 
tween tne Pcihwa and the Putwurdnns 
aBnded to, tIL 310. His ^an for the 
flivl adjustment of their dini9ancta,31 1 
WeUealey Marquis, groonds of the dli- 
mj^omlofMs admin irtratkm in the 
Cemit of Directtna, tU, 147 CharM 
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